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In  sending  forth  this  volume  T  do  no  more  than  fulfil 
the  intention  I  expressed  in  the  Prefiice  to  Lappen* 
berg*8  History  of  Fttht  mn  nwpnn  Tnr  ATroTcrf^nirnri 

KiNC^y^naHiely,  tlial,  in  the  event  of  that  work  finding 
a  favoui-able  reception,  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
translation  of  the  same  author^s  History  of  England 

UNDER  THE  NORMAN  KiKOS,  OR,  TO  THE  AGCE8SXON  OF 

•  THE  HOUSE  OF  Plantacjkne T.  That  work  having  now 
been  long  in  the  bauds  of  niany»  and  repeatedly  spoken 
of  in  tenns  of  commendation  by  those  capable  to  ap- 
preciate it,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  oflering  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  That  I  have 
not  limited  my  labour  to  that  of  a  mere  translator,  will 
be  evident  to  every  one  who  shall  andertake  the  some- 
what tedious  task  of  comparing  it  with  the  German 
origiual ;  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
I  have,  as  far  as  my  means  admitted,  tested  Lappen- 
berg*s  work  by  the  old  chroniclers,  and  where  I  found 
his  text  abridged,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  to  he 
concise,  under  which  he  was  placed  \  I  have  restored  it 
to  its  integrity ;  where  the  meaning  of  the  chronicler 

*  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  given  a  few  pagM  of  addition!  lo  and 

rarrections  of  the  text  and  notes  of  that  work. 
^  S«e  fiogiand  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings«  Pref.  p.xiii. 
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appeared  to  me  inoometlj  represented,  I  have  cor- 
rected the  passage;  besides  which,  my  additions,  both 
to  the  text  and  notes»  arc  neither  few  nor  far  between^ 
What  I  have  here  stated  applies  generallj  to  all  the 
four  reigns  contained  in  the  volume,  though  more 
especially  to  that  of  Stephen,  which,  although  full  of 
incident  and,  on  account  of  the  mournful  picture  it 
presents  of  the  state  of  England  during  that  period  of 
calamity,  and  of  the  romantic  events  with  which  it 
abounds,  is  well  worthy  of  the  historian's  labour,  has, 
nevertheless,  been  hitherto  more  briefly  and  super-* 
fidally  treated  than  any  other  reign  during  the  middle 
age.  In  the  present  volume  much  of  it  has  been  re- 
written. 

Hence  I  venture  to  entertain  the  hope,  that  the 
work  in  its  English  dress  vnll  by  every  intelligent  and 

unprejudiced  reader  be  classed  if  not  as  the  best,  at 
least  not  among  the  worst  records  of  £ngland*fi  sad 
story,  during  a  period  of  tyranny,  the  natural  result  of 
foreign  conquest,  exercised  by  alien  sovereigns  and  an 
alien  aristocracy  over  the  oppressed  and  impoverished 
Anglo-Saxon  population — a  tyranny  of  which  happily 
but  few  traces  are  discernible  at  the  present  day. 

The  outline  of  early  Norman  history  under  the  house 
of  Holf  cannot,  I  think,  be  otherwise  than  welcome  to 
many  readers;  to  some  the  subject  will,  no  doubt»  be 
new,  while  to  none  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  History 
of  England  can  it  be  matter  of  indifl'erence,  wlience 

'  My  notes  are  here,  as  in  the  H.  of  E.  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  distin- 
guished by  the  letter  T.  My  additions  to  and  corrcrtions  of  the  text  are 
too  intimately  bleudeU  with  the  original  matter  to  admit  oi  dit^Unction. 
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tboee  princes  Bpmng,  how  tbey  established  themseWes  in 

the  Frankish  province,  find  what  were  their  exploits  and 
cliaracters,  who,  directly  <>r  iDdirectiy,  have  giveu a  long 
line  of  sovereigns  to  this  country.  As  a  supplement  to 
this  Outline,**  in  which  much  curious  matter  will  be 
found,  I  have  added  from  Depping\  a  chapter  on  the 
conditions,  manners,  etc.  of  the  Scandinavians  and  of 
their  olftpring  in  Fmnce,  better  known  to  us  under  the 
more  famih'ar  denomination  of  Normans,  while  under 
their  own  counts  or  dukes;  also  a  short  paper,  from 
the  same  author,  on  local  names  in  Normandy,  showing. 
In  numerous  instances,  their  exact  identity  with  those 
simihirly  applied  in  the  Scan<liii:ivi:m  North.  I  luive,  in 
fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  though  unconsciously  to  my- 
self, acted  in  conformity  with  Southey*s  advice  to  his 
brother,  when  the  latter  was  meditating  a  work  on  the 
Crusades:  he  writes,  "Omit  none  of  those  little  cir- 
cumstances which  give  life  to  narration,  and  bring 
old  manners,  old  feelings,  and  old  times  before  your 
eyes.** 

In  my  version  and  niy  additions,  both  to  the  text 
and  notes,  I  have  anxiously  endeavoured  to  be  correct ; 
that  in  this  respect  1  have  frequently  failed,  is  highly 
probable;  but  the  gentle  reader  will,  I  hope,  kindly 
take  the  will  tor  the  deed,  and  regard  with  lenity  those 
errors  and  defects  which  he  may  detect  in  the  course 
of  the  work. 

With  this  volume,  ending  at  the  death  of  Stephen, 
Lappenberg's  labours  tenriinate  ;  his  original  intention 
of  continuing  them  to  the  Reformation  having  unfor- 

'  See  p.  5,  note  2. 
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tunateiy  been  frustrated  by  defective  vision,  under 
which  he  has  for  some  years  been  a  suflerer;  but  the 

long  suspended  work  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  in  the  hands 
of  mv  friencl  Dr.  Reinold  Pauli,  the  able  author  of 
the  Life  of  King  Alfred  \  whose  labours  already  reach 
to  the  rei|^  of  Henry  VJII.  Dr.  Pauli's  yolumes  merit 
great  praise,  and  are  justly  held  in  high  estimation  both 
in  England  and  Germany,  as  exhibiting  deep  research 
not  only  among  the  old  chroniclers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  but  also  among  our  hitherto  too  much  neg- 
lected national  records,  of  which  he  has  availed  himself 
with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  could  not  feil  of 
finding  its  reward  in  the  rectification  of  many  points  in 
our  history,  that  had  previously  been  set  in  a  false 
light.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Pauli*8  work  will  soon 
appear  in  English  from  the  pen  of  a  competent  trans- 
lator. 

To  Mr.  W  right,  the  Printer  to  the  University,  I 
have  to  offer  my  best  thanks  for  his  care  and  expe- 
dition«  while  the  volume  was  passing  through  the 
Press. 

B.  T. 

I  Koenig  Aelfred  und  seine  Stelle  in  der  Geschichte  Englands,  von  Dr. 
Reinold  Pauli.  Berlin,  1851,  8v(>.  Tliere  are  two  translations  of  it  into 
English,  one  i  iil  lislied  by  Mr.  Hentley,  the  otlier  included  in  Mr.  Bohn's 
"  Antiquarian  I^iljrary."  The  latter,  which  is  said  to  b«  by  a  lady,  forms 
a  volunw  with  king  ^Elfred's  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Orosius  by  the 
present  (editor. 
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T  HK  earl)  hi«sLor)  "f  the  Fraiikiöli  province  which,  at  a 
8ub»e(jueut  period,  bore  the  nauie  of  Normandy,  is  deiived 
ohiefly  from  the  «anie  sources  as  those  which  constitute  the 
hietory  of  France  itself,  and  which,  even  after  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Norman  prineiiMJity,  are  slill  neoessary  to  iUtis* 
trale  and  correct  the  exclusive  souroes  of  the  provincial 
history.  As  essential  souroes  of  Frankish  history,  having 
reference  to  Kormandy  and  ha  Bettler«,  wo  will  here  name  only 
the  Annals  of  St.  Bertin,  with  tlic  Coiitlmintions  of  ['rud^ntius 
bishop  of  Troy  es  (83.5 — 861),  and  of  lliiicmar  archbishop  of 
Rheims  (861 — HSU) .  and  the  Annals  of  St  Vedast  i  from  which 
four  works  the  Qironicon  de  Eebus  gestis  Notmannonim  is 
compiled;  the  Annals  of  Xanten  (64(V— 874);  and  the  Annale 
of  Regirio  of  Prüm,  to  the  year 906 Particularly  important 
are  the  works  of  Frodoard  (ob.  966).  More  abounding  in 
matter  for  our  purpose  than  his  Historia  Ecclesije  Remensis  is 
his  Chronicon  ;  but  in  which  we  have  to  regret  a  large  ohasm, 
-from  the  year  877  to  917"^.  From  the  period  when  Frod* 
card  doses,  the  Fraoldsh  annals  are  no  longer  to  be  re> 
garded  as  the  hasis  of  Norman  htstoiy,  but,  like  Northern, 
English,  and  Flemish  chronicles,  as  well  as  the  historic  re- 
cords of  Brittany,  Lo  Maine,  and  other  states  bordering  on 

1  All  in  Psrts,  M onuowiita  Historic  Gans.  i.  sad  ü. 
>  Both  in  the  Recusil  des  Hinterieiw  de  la  Fnuice,  viii. 
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Nonnand J,  to  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of  anxiliariee,  to  which 
we  must  oceaaionallf  have  reoourae. 

Tho  particular  sources  of  thu  Iii8t4>ry  of  Nonnaiuly  rcMjuire 
a  moro  detailed  specification,  partly  because  some  of  them 
have  bee0  but  little  known  and  incorrectly  estimated ;  portly 
becauso  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  instructive  also  for 
the  hietory  of  England ;  althoughi  for  that  object,  they  have 
hitherto  been  treated  with  unjustifiable  alight  I  hope  there* 
fore  for  indulgence,  if  the  following  notices  should  to  some 
appear  superfluous. 

Dudo,  canon  and  dean  of  St.  Qucntin,  must  havo  stood 
early  in  connection  with  the  court  of  lioucii.  In  the  year  986, 
Adalbert  count  of  Vermandois,  sent  him,  at  that  time  a 
canon,  with  important  diplomatic  commissions  to  Richard  I., 
count  of  Normandy,  wliieh  he  successfully  executed.  He  re- 
mained  in  familiar  intercourse  with  count  Richard,  as  well  as 
with  his  younger  stop-brother  Ralf,  count  of  Ivry.  Two 
years  before  his  death,  count  Richard  invited  Dudo  to  com- 
pose a  work  on  the  history  of  Normantlyand  his  [:;Tandfather, 
Rolf.,  After  Richard's  death,  his  son,  Richard  11,  renewed 
the  request,  and  count  Ralf,  by  his  oral  communications, 
supplied  him  with  matter^.  *  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Adal- 
bero, archbishop  of  Laon  (9T7 — 1060),  and  has  besides  me* 
trical  dedieattons  to  the  count  Richard  IT.,  his  brother, 
Robert  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  count  Ralf.  This  history, 
which  is  interrupted  by  many  graphic  enibellishinentH,  and 
swelling  with  dialectic  and  other  kinds  of  emdition  in  vogue 

1  Dudonifl  versus  ad  Comitem  Rodulfum.  Inijus  oj^eria  relslorem:  ' 
Cujus  qua:  coiuUuit  libro  hoc  ooDHcripta  rdalu, 

Digessi .... 

Wil.  Gemmet.  lib.  i.  K()i8tola  ad  WUlelmum  regera: — "e  DudoniH  |>e- 
riti  viri  biatoria  coUegi,  i\xii  quod  posteris  propagandum  chartn  cotn- 
nwndftvit  s  Budolfo  eoiiiite,  prioi  Kchsrdi  hMte,  difigentsr  exqurnvH." 
On  the  death  of  Richard  I.  Dudo  Mja:  "Hucoaque  digests  prout  a  Ro- 
dnUb  cotntte^  hujiu  dnrie  fratre,  msgno  et  honssto  viro,  narrats  eunt 
rolkgi." 
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at  the  time,  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which 
treats  ui'  the  Norman«  before  the  landinisr  of  Rolf,  particularly 
of  the  expeditiou  of  Hoisting  to  Luiia,  and  his  return  to 
Franoe.  Tho  events  of  wbioh  Dudo  here  speaka,  without 
•  any  datM»  may»  for  the  moit  part,  be  ooDfiimed  by  tmst- 
worthy  annals.  With  all  its  faults,  Dudo'*8  work  doee  not 
deserve  tbe  contempt  heaped  on  It  by  the  learned  Bene- 
dictines, but  mav  be  said  to  follow  traditions  credible  in  the 
main,  Ihnu^li  sometimes  incorrectly  transmitted,  and  adorned 
with  much  fake  eloquence.  His  second  book  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  life  of  Bolf.  1  have  already  had  occasion  to 
show,  that  a  true  interpretation  is  all  that  is  required  for 
Dudo's  justification  In  the  outline  of  Rolfs  hiiteiiy,  in  the 
banning  of  thu  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  right 
interpretation  of  some  points.  The  third  book  comprises 
the  Lives  of  the  counts  William  1.  aiul  Richard  1.  lhnloei 
work  i«  printed  complete  only  in  tlie  collection  of  T)u  Lin'sne. 

An  epitome  of  Dudo"'s  work  was  made  by  William,  sur- 
named  Calculus,  a  monk  of  Jumieges,  in  four  books,  to  which 
he  adds,  in  three  books»  a  history  of  the  successors  of  Richard  I. 
down  to  the  battle  of  Setthw:.  His  work  is  dedicated  to 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  first  edition  by  Camden  (An- 
ghca,  Normannica,  etc.)  contains  an  eighth  book,  continuing 
the  An£rlo-Norninn  history  to  1157.  The  work  of  William  of 
Juuiicges  has  been  much  used.  The  Roman  de  Rou  con- 
sists principally  of  a  free  translation  of  it  into  French  verse. 
Orderieus  Vitalis  has  also  hugely  availed  hirnadf  of  it*  Rad- 
ulftis  de  Diceto,  in  his  Abbreviationes  Chronicorum,*  John 
WaUmgford,  Matthew  of  Westromster,  and  the  CSironiques 
de  St.  Denys,  have  likewise  taken  much  from  William  of 
Jumieges.    See  Bouquet,  x.  p.  306,  xi.  p.  'M)^. 

The  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Bee,  who  composed  the  eighth 

I  A  case  in  i>otnt  is  the  probable  BubHlituiiun  uf  thu  Wetil  Saxon  king 
ifithalslitt,  for  GathrAm  iBthcktln,  the  IHiiith  ruler  of  Ewt  Anglts.  See 
England  under  ihe  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  10559. 
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book  above-mentioned,  whioli  ia  Btrictly  a  biography  of  king 
Henry  I.,  ia,  without  doubt,  Robert  of  Thorigny,  in  11S8  a 
monk  of  Bee,  afterwards,  till  1154,  prior  there,  and  lastly 

abbot  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  whence  his  designation  of  Robert 
dfc  Monte.  He  died  in  1186.  To  the  chronicle  of  Sigfebert 
of  (jieniblours  he  a<l(ieii  Hiinilar  interpolations  and  appendices, 
to  the  year  1  J8ä,  in  which  ho  mentions  his  history  of  Henry  I. 
appended  to  the  Chroniele  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy*:  His 
additions  to  Sigebert  are,  for  the  most  part,  exoerped  from 
the  chronksle  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  white»  on  the  other 
hand,  his  most  valuable  matter  has  been  extmeted  by  Mat- 
thew rails. 

The  Chronica  Normannise  ap.  dii  Cliesnc,  Scriptt.  Nonn,  is 
only  a  bad  and  somewhat  abridged  transcript  of  liobert^s  ap> 
pendix  to  Sigebert,  from  1159  to  1168. 

The  Enoomium  Emmte,  daughter  of  count  Biohard  I.,  and 
wife  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  ^thelred  11.,  and  of  Cnut  the 
€hreat,  the  work  of  an  anonymous  but  contemporary  author, 
needs  only  a  short  notice.  That  the  writer  lived  in  tlic  time 
of  Cntit,  and  was  probably  an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ber- 
lin at  St.  Omer\  he  informs  us  himself^.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Enoomium  is  that  in  Du  Chesne's  eollection.  It  after- 
wards appeared,  «rith  excellent  annotations,  in  the  Had  vo- 
lume of  Langebek^s  Seriptores  Berum  Danicarum,  1T73 ;  and 
a  third  time,  with  annotations  by  Baron  Maseres,  at  London, 
inl78S,  Uo  K 

'  Historta,  quam  de  ipso  rci^e  nf>viter  defuncto  edidi,  et  gestls  ducum 
Normanniae  adjeci.  Prolog.  Appcndici'^  ad  S^gclicrtmn,  coll.  ibid.  a.  113&. 
Cf.  also  Recueil  des  Uistoriens  de  la  France,  xiii.  Prsef.  No.  xvi. 

2*  Page  173  ;  edit.  Maseres.  p.  24. 

^  In  the  same  volume,  edited  with  elaborate  and  vuluable  notes  by  the 
venerable  and  learned  Cuniitor  fiaron,  ave  cootaiiied  portions  of  WiUiam 
of  PoiUeii,  Orderieae  ViUdia,  and  other  miereeting  original  matter  relative 
to  tbe  NormaD  oooqueet.  The  title  ia  'Hiatorae  AngUcanie  circa  tempua 
conqueatua  AngUae  a  Gulidmo  Notho,  Normannonim  Duce,  Selecta  Moou* 
menta,  excerpta  ex  magno  volumine,  cui  titulus  e^t  '  HistoriHr  Normanno- 
rum  Seriptores  antiqui,'  etc.  cum  notis  plurirois,  Anglico  sermone,  ad 
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The  work  of  William  of  I'oitiers,  arL'hdcacon  of  Liaieux. 
chaplain  to  William  the  OoTKjueroi  is  instnieiive  both  for 
the  history  of  the  Normans,  and  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  If  in  Dado's  bombastic  proae  inter- 
mingM  with  verse  we  reeogdse  traoes  of  old  German  and 
Seandinavian  eompositioii,  as  in  the  Saxon  Gbronide,  and 
later  In  Sazo  Grammaticus  and  Snorri,  so,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
we  find  in  William  of  Poitiers*  attaehment  to  the  Roman  classics, 
particularly  Sallust,  a  new  source  of  the  degeneracy  of  his- 
toric narrative,  in  which,  "after  the  practice  of  eminent 
Bomaos/'  Dumerous  imaginary  speeches  are  interspersed  by 
the  author,  and  half  the  truth  is  sacrificed  to  sparkling  anti- 
theses and  other  pompous  rhetorical  corruptions.  Robert  de 
Monte  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  WiUiaro  of  Poitiers', 
and  Orderie  has  so  largely  drawn  from  it,  that  the  chasm 
between  the  years  1067  and  1070,  at  the  end  of  the  manu- 
script of  tili«  wiiter,  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  be  supplied 
from  the  third  book  of  Orderie.  William  of  Malmesbury  also 
follows  this  work  in  the  third  book  of  his  Cresta  Regum,  and 
some  passages  ftom  him  have  been  turned  into  Freneh  verse 
by  Benott  de  More.  William  of  Jumi^es  appears  also  to 
have  made  use  of  him  ^. 

A  narrative  poem  on  the  battle  of  Hastings  (De  Bello 

Hafltin<^ensi),  in  H3l  huxauieters  and  pentameters,  greatly  to 

the  praise  of  the  ( 'orujueror,  was  composed  by  Wido,  or  Guido, 

bishop  of  Amiens  (ob.  1075)  \  and  dedicated  to  archbishop 

Lanfrane.  This  long-lost  poem  was  some  years  ago  recovered 

by  Dr.  Pertx  at  Bmasels.   From  the  first  two  lines, 

"  Qntro  pioUtst  cdtbist»  «^mmtia  munk  et  ornat, 
äigit  et  decent,  L  W....  salutat." 

Qhtstnndani  textum  conscriptis,  a  Francisco  Ma$en»,  Anglo,  Curi« 
Scaccarii  Regis  Magna?  Britaanue  in  Anglia  Barone  qutnto.  London» 

1807."  emnll  4to.— T. 

'  Ord.  \  Italia,  pp.  503.521.    Wil.  Gemnjrt.  lib.  vii.  c.  44. 

2  ComiKire  Wil.  Ciemuiet.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  wiiii  (iuil.  PicUv.  pp.  212. 

ä  Chron.  C^entulense  S.  Richarii  ap.  D'Achery,  Spicileg.  ii.  Bouquet,  xi. 
p.  136,  xü.  p.  272. 
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it  had  been  ooneluded  that  Loofrano  was  the  author,  and  that 
the  work  was  «lodicatcd  to  king  William  ;  but  the  woi  .ls  lK>tli 
of  Robert  de  Monte  and  Orderic,  with  retVionco  to  the  poem 
of  Guido  of  Amiens',  have  led  me  to  the  foregoing  conclusion. 

Orderio,  sumamed  Vitalis,  wm  of  OdeleriusS  born  in  1075 
at  Attingesham  on  the  Severn,  or  its  tributary  stream  now 
sailed  the  Tem»  livsd  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroult 
en  Ouehe  (Uticum)  in  Normandy.  Under  the  title  of  His- 
toria  EccleBiastiwi,  ho  hii^  conipose<l,  in  thirteen  books»  an 
historic:iI  work  treating  chiefly  of  the  acts  of  the  Normans 
subsequent  to  their  settlement  in  France,  not  only  in  France 
and  England,  but  also  in  Italy  and  Palestine.  Orderic  was 
prompted  to  this  comprehensive  theme— which  proves  his 
deep-felt  interest  in  those  countries— by  the  ciroumstanoe 
that  Normandy,  where  he  had  dwelt  from  his  tenth  year,  was 
become  his  second  native  countrj'-^;  while  his  whole  life  bound 
him  to  the  Church  and  its  atfairs,  from  his  fifth  year,  in  which 
he  was  consecrated  at  Shrewsbury,  in  tlu  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  to  the  service  of  G^.  i  or  his  Anglo-Saxon 
countrymen,  with  whose  language,  till  his.  transfer  to  Nor- 
mandy, he  was  alone  acquainted,  he  ever  entertained  a  true- 
heartedness,  which  frequently  manifests  itself.  He  continued 
his  work  to  1141,  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year, 
which  for  the  history  of  his  time,  both  fi  om  the  extent  of  his 
ken,  and  Iris  cxfrtions  to  obtain  accurate,  particularly  genea- 
logical, information,  is  a  highly  import-ant  source  of  historic 
knowledge  for  posterity.  Also  for  the  ancient  history  of 
Normandy,  and  of  individual  monasteries  in  that  duchy,  his 
work  abounds  in  information,  and  deserves  a  stricter  examina* 

1  W.  Geramet.  lib.  viL  e.  44.  Ord.  Vitd.  p.  504.  Comp,  alio  p.  193  of 

this  volume. 

2  His  father  was  from  Orleans,  and  a  vTi«?sal  of  Robert  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury: "vir  ingenio  et  facundia  et  litterarum  eruditione  pracpollens;  atnator 
lequitatis  fervidus,  utilisque  comitis  (Rogerii  Scrohehburiensis)  erat  auri- 
cularius.'*  After  1094  he  became  a  monk,  and  died  seven  years  later.  See 
Ordflrie.  pp.  679^681. 

*  See  Intiod.  to  book  V.  and  the  end  of  his  work. 
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tion  than  it  has  hitherto  undergone,  wliieh  in  proportion  to 
the  difficultiee  arising  from  Orderic's  careless  arraDgement  of 
his  matter,  appears  the  more  necessary. 

Orderio  divides  his  work  into  three  p^s,  the  first  of  which 
oontains  l>ooka  I.  and  IL;  the  second^  books  III.  and  VL;  tho 
thifd,  the  lemaining  seven  books.  He  named  it  Historia 
Eoelenaetica»  beeause,  acoording  to  his  own  words  in  the 
Prologus,  he  \vishc<l  to  confine  it  chiefl}  to  ecclesiaatica!  his- 
tory; but  of  wliicli  object  he  not  imfre<juently  loses  sight.  It 
was  written  during  no  fewer  than  four  lives.  When  it  was  be- 
gun, Roger  was  living,  who  had  been  abbot  of  St.  Evroult  since 
1091,  by  whose  enoonrsgemeiit  Orderio  was  induced  to  under- 
take his  praiseworthy  task.  Roger  resigned,  on  account  of  ill 
healthy  in  1181^  and  died  three  yean  after.  To  Guarin,  his 
successor,  Orderio  dedicates  his  History.  When  finishing  the 
last  book,  Guaria  had  already  been  succeeded,  in  llfi?,  by 
Richard  of  Leicester,  who  in  1140  was  ibllowed  by  abbot 
Ranulf>. 

Orderic's  work  appears  to  have  been  but  little  known  in 
the  middle  age.  It  has  been  exoerped  by  an  anonymous 
author,  in  a  tract  ,  published  by  Camden,  in  his  Anglica  Nor- 
mannioa,  etc.  (pp.  29—36),  from  an  ancient  manuscript  be- 
bnging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Gken,  under  the  title 
De  Willielmo  Oonquestore  Fragmentum,  which  ia  nothing 
more  than  the  fragment  of  Orderio  (lib.  vii.  pp.  C46,  647,  and 
656 — 663)  on  the  deatli  and  burial  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
used  by  Wace  and  Benoit  de  S^'  More;  also  by  the  nnthor 
of  a  Vita  S.  Waltheofi,  Comitis  Northamptoniensis  et  Hun* 
tingdomensisj  who  transcribes  whole  passages  verboHm  lirom 
Orderio  (lib.  iv.  pp.  5S4  jg.),  as  well  as  from  Flofenee  of  Wor> 
cester  and  William  of  Malmesbury. 

The  Roman  de  Rou  of  Master  Wace,  or  CJasse,  a  native  of 
Jersey,  and  canon  of  Bayeux  (ob.  1184),  is  in  the  first  half 
a  free  metrical  version  of  William  of  Jumi^es:  it  abounds^ 

>  Old.  Vital,  pp.  873Jf.«  910!,  931. 
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however,  in  Itaditions  and  narratives  of  its  own.  At  vv.  f2108 
,  Master  Wacc  cites  the  historic  ballads  of  the  "  jugleors/' 
which  he  had  heard  in  his  childhood. 

A  paraphme  of  the  Roman  de  Hon  in  Franoh  prose  is 
contMued  in  the  Chroniques  do  Nonnandie  of  the  ISth  oen- 
tuiy,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  the  Beeneil  des  Histo- 
riens de  la  France  (xi.  pp.  SflO  sq.,  zti.  p.  ft90  itq.). 

Of  the  l*]n'^lirth  t  lironiclers,  Bromton  haa  made  considerable 
nsc  of  W'acp. 

The  history  of  the  dukea  of  Nomiandy,  in  about  48,000 
French  riming  verses,  composed  by  Master  Benott  de 
More,  reaching  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
has  been  printed  from  the  only  known  manuscript,  in  the 
British  Mnseunt,  by  M.  Frandsque  Miehel,  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  then  Minister  of  Public  Inetruction,  M.  Guizot. 


Florence  of  Worcester.  To  the  foregoing  notice  of  this 
chronicler*,  it  may  here  be  added  that,  from  his  death  in 
1118,  his  work  is  conliauicd  to  1141  by  an  anonymous  author, 
most  probably  .jolin,  a  monk  of  Worcester'^. 

Eadmcr,  abbot  if  St.  Alban  s,  a  Benedictine  of  Canterbury, 
the  disciple  and  frifiid  of  archbishop  Anselm,  whom  he  ae* 
vompanied  to  Homo,  Lyons,  eto.,  wrote  a  history  (chiefly  ec> 
desiastical)  from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  llSSt,  in  which 
he  treats  largely  of  the  dissensions  between  his  patron,  An- 
selm, and  the  kin^r«,  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. »  Eadnier 
was  also  elected  to  tlio  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  resigned  it  on 

■  See  Englind  under  the  Anglo^SaxoD  Kings,  i.  Literary  Introduction, 
p.  xhrii. 

'  This  name  we  obtain  from  Ordericue  Vhalie  p.  604.  (edit.  Maaeres, 

p.  J  90),  who  was  iipniupntly  ignorant  of  the  aufl  (  i  oiitintied  by  John, 
hclievinj^  him  to  he  Marianus  Scotus.  [Tlie  edition  of  Florence  published 
by  the  En^lisli  Historical  SoHrty  hns  a  further  coiitiniiation  to  the  year 
1295,  by  John  tie  Taxter  and  another  monk  of  Bury  Si. Edmumrs.-  -T  J 
*•  In  qua,"  us  John  Bale  elegantly  informs  u»,  "plenis  buccis  bestia? 
Romana?  luetur  partes." — T. 
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refusing  c<inse<'ration  oxrept  by  tlic  .'irehbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Kttdmer's  history  has  been  edited  by  Jolin  Sohlen'. 

To  the  notice  of  William,  a  monk  and  librarian  of  Mahiies- 
bury  abbey^  already  given  ^  may  be  here  added,  that  hia 
Oesta  Begum  Anglontm,  bringing  the  histoiy  down  to  1190, 
is  succeeded  by  his  HIstoria  Novella,  which  condudes  with 
the  year  1142,  and,  hke  Iiis  Gest^i,  is  dedicated  to  his  patron, 
Robert  earl  of  CHouoester,  the  illo^tiniate  son  of  Henry  T. 

The  Magnus  Rotulus  Scaccarii  sivo  Pip«;  is  also  a  source 
of  history  not  to  be  passed  ovov  without  notice.  The  dato  of 
this  important  roll,  whieh  had  formerly  been  aengned  to  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  is  justly  fixed  by  its  editor,  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  under  the  year  11S1,  or  thirty-first  of  Henry  I. 

For  the  history  of  Stephen,  the  most  abundant  sowroe  of 
information  18  the  Gosta  Stephani,  the  work  of  an  eocle^iastic, 
apparently  a  foreigner,  warmly,  though  not  blindly,  attacheti 
to  that  ])rlnoe.  This  interesting  and  valuable  biographiciü 
monograph  has  reached  us  only  in  one  known  and  imperfeet 
manuscript.  It  is  printed  in  Du  Ghesne^s  ooUeetkw),  and 
reprinted  in  a  separate  volume  by  the  English  Historical 
Society 

The  first  five  years  of  Stephen^s  reign  (1135 — 1139)  arc 
treated  of  in  the  short  tract  of  Richard,  prior  of  the  Augiis- 
tines  at  Hexham.    It  is  printed  iu  Twysden's  collection^. 

John,  prior  of  Hexham,  continued  the  chronicle  of  Simeon 

'  Eadmeri  Monachi  Cantuariensis  Historia  Novorum,  sive  stii  S;rculi. 
libri  \n.  Lomlini  16'2"2,  folio.  To  thiit  edition  a  valuable  body  of  notes  is 
subjoined  by  the  leamtd  editor,  under  the  title:  Johannis  Seldeni  ad  Ead- 
roeruni  et  Notae  et  Spicilcgium,— T. 

^  See  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings  i.  Lit.  Intiod.  p.  liii. 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  Regis  Anglomm  et  Ducis  NomaDDoroio*  inoerto 
Auctore,  sed  Contemporaneo,  olim,  ez  vetere  codiee  M.8.  EpiaoopatAs 
I^udunensis  ab  Andrea  Duchesne  edita,  denuo  rccensuit,  notisque  iDu- 
«travir,  Ricardus  Clarke  Sewil  D  C.L.  Collegii  Beatae  Magdalenas  apod 
üxoniarn  Soriu».  Londini :  Sumptibus  Societatis. 

Historia  Piae  Memoriae  Ricardi  Prioria  Fiagustaldentiib  tk;cle«ia»,  de 
getitis  Regis  Stephani,  et  de  Bello  Standardii. 
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of  Diirliam  from  the  year  1130  to  11 5().  In  this  contiiuuition 
the  dates  after  1140  are  erroneously  increased  by  1.  'Dm  is. 
however,  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  error  of  a  cop^rist,  who 
has  interpolated,  after  11 40  and  under  1141,  an  account  of 
the  eotmcU  of  Kheims,  held  in  1119,  and  then,  inetand  of 
1141,  has  continued  with  1148,  and  ao  on.  This  is  in  Twys* 
den'fl  ooUeetion. 

Genrase,  a  Benedictine  of  Oftnterbiiry,  compiled,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century,  a  chronicle  from  the  year  1122 
to  1199,  the  portion  of  which  that  here  concerns  us  is  made 
up  from  the  chronicles  of  John  of  Hexham  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  also  from  some  ftpeciol  acts  of  the  Church 
of  Canterbury.   It  is  in  Twyaden^e  collection. 

The  chronicle  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  eondudee,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  with  the  death  of  Stephen  in  1154. 
It  is  dedicated  to  one  of  the  prulatus  ^>  misused  by  Stephen, 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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The  battle  of  Seolao,  or  of  Hastingi»  aa  the  Nomums  prefer 
naming  it,  after  the  brigfateet  scene  in  their  histono  remi- 

niscencee,  had  introduced  new  men  and  new  mastei*«  into 
England.  Normandy  was  now  an  English  province,  but  a 
province  of  incalculable  importance,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  relations  with  the  ecdeeiaetical  and  secular  states  of  the 
Continent,  of  met  influence.  The  Normane  did  not  totally 
eztingiuah  the  nationality  of  the  Saxona,  but  grafted  on  it  a 
eeion,  whioh  modified  it  as  much  as  was  possible  without 
annihilating  it ;  and  thus  brought  to  England^s  future  their 
adventurous,  domineering  sons,  their  wars,  their  uiilitaiy 
constitutions,  their  court  poets,  their  legal  language,  their 
di!«!«olntone8s,  their  fashions,  in  short,  all  which  at  ail  times 
and  in  all  pnrtg  of  the  earth  distinguishes  a  ruling  oaste. 

In  the  ''History  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,^ 
it  was  neosisary  to  east  an  occasional  glance  at  Normandy 
and  its  inhabitants,  in  illustration  of  the  earlier  history  of 
England ;  but  it  is  now  indispensable  to  present  to  the  reader 
an  historic  view  of  that  country,  as  a  chief,  and  even  yet  not 
wholly  extinct,  element  of  English  history  during  the  middle 
age. 
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The  great  public  importance  of  iho  line  of  coast  where  the 
Oontioeat  Ken  most  ooDtignoiie  to  the  British  Ule«,  has  cast 
mto-,pop]|Nirative  obioiirity  the  less  faTonrably  rituated  coast 
lands,  so  that  accounts  of  that  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  the  "  Pro- 

vincia  Lugduuensis  Seounda,"  where,  between  the  Somme 
and  St.  Micha*  Fs  liay,  the  British  Channel  is  broken  amid 
innumerable  rocks,  have,  with  the  exception  oi'  what  concerns 
the  ports  and  points  of  transit,  at  all  times,  been  bat  few, 
and  those  seldom  of  any  great  general  interest.  To  the 
oldest  known  inhalntants  of  these  ports,  and  thenr  several 
localities,  in  the  times  of  Oesar  and  those  immediately  follow- 
ing,  the  Lezovii,  the  Rothomagi,  the  Bibnrovici,  the  Ahrin- 
cati,  the  Haiooenses,  the  Viducassi,  the  Sesuvil,  the  towns  of 
Lisieux (Noviomagus  Lexoviorum),  Rouen,  Evreux,  A  v ranches^ 
Bayeux,  Vieux'  (not  far  from  Caen),  and  Seez,  bear  witness. 
Theatres,  baths,  and  other  editices  of  the  Romans  are  also 
still  to  be  traced  in  Lillebonne  (Julia  Bona)  and  Coutances 
(Coostontia  Oastra).  Their  dmidism  and  common  Celtic 
origin  maintained  between  these  people  and  the  British  & 
connection,  which  only  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  theology  slowly  tended  to  weaken.  A  settlement, 
however,  oi  Roman  alHcs,  of  that  race  of  North  Saxons  that 
had  given  name  (Littus  Saxonicum'')  to  the  coast  about  Ba- 
yeux, contributed  to  accelerate  their  separation.  It  cannot 
be  accurately  determined  when  this  defensire  establishment, 
which  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century  was  found 
neeessaiy  for  the  protection  of  those  eoosts  against  the  plan« 
dering  Saxons  and  Franks,  and  originating  in  an  experiment 
(fortunate  at  first)  of  the  Romans,  to  combat  an  enemy 
through  himself,  by  founding  the  mihtary  colony  of  the  La^ti, 
grew  finally  into  a  (jennuiiic  land.  To  what  extent  tho 
wantierings  and  expeditions  of  the  Saxons  and  kindred 

*  For  inacripUons  found  thae  see  the  Abbe  Lebeuf  in  Histoire  de 
l*Acad6ii!e  Royale  des  Ineeriptiom  et  Beile«  Ijettrei,  t.  xxi.  pp.  489  »q* 
^  See  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kinga,  i.  p.  44. 
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Bftlioiw  to  Britat«  inmiwed  the  nttmber  of  settlers  on  the 

GalHo  coiini  by  new  accessions  of  their  countrymen  ^  whether 
thev  carried  with  them  manv  of  the  earlier  settlers,  how  these 
strangers  maintained  and  conducted  themselves,  are  questions 
that  mast  remain  unanswered,  owing  to  the  dark  oblivion  in 
which  those  events  are  envsloped.  Bot  thai  they  did  main- 
tain  themselves  and  hsid  themsehres  apart,  with  respeet  hoth 
to  their  laagnage  and  nationality,  is  proved  by  the  aooounts 
of  the  sixth  eentury,  of  how  the  Bretons  burned  to  qneneh 
their  Celtic  hatred  in  Saxon  blood  (a.  578) ;  how  bishop 
Fehx  of  Nantes  made  the  conversion  of  their  stony  hearts 
his  daily  ooouj^ation,  in  which  ho  succeeded  only  at  the  clo^e 
of  hie  life.  £ven  in  the  ninth  centur}-  we  find  a  small  district 
in  those  parts  named  the  Sommica^  as  other  distriets 

WHO  distinguished  as  the  herngus  d*9C  and  the  lamg^  d'wü'K 
The  Normandy  of  alter  times  united  itself  but  slowly  with  the 
FVankish  realm,  though  it  aeknowledged,  but  on  a  very  in- 
dependent footing,  Childebcrt  I.  of  l^aris  (611-55K),  and 
later,  after  the  death  of  Charibert  (567),  Chilperic  T.  of  Sois- 
sons  and  his  successors,  the  kings  of  Neustria.  Avranclios, 
like  the  Saxon  Bayeux,  appears,  with  its  territory,  to  have 
long  etgoyed  a  distinguiehed  independenoe.  The  slight  eon- 
aeetioB  of  these  oountriss  with  the  royal  oourt  is  apparent 
from  the  eoantiness  of  the  aeeounts  of  them  that  have  been 
by  historians,  and  whioh  are  Kmited  to  notioes  re- 
lative  to  the  archbishops  of  Rouen,  the  bidiope  of  Beyeux, 
Evreux,  Idsieax,  Coutanoes,  Avranohes  and  St^ez,  also  of  some 

'  'Hiat  frequently  not  a  few  AngUan  md  Frisian  families  peaceably 
l)aiiHed  over  to  the  Fnuaks,  we  learn  from  Procopius,  lib.  iv.  c.  20.  Comp. 
England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  i.  p.  116. 

>  Qvit.  Cuoli  Odvi  in  Monum.  Hist,  Germ.  i.  p.  436.  Others  nsd 
€Hlmfw»  U  this  Um  flame  wotd,  or  may  it  denote  the  country  of  the 
Saxon  Etiieling  ?  Comp.,  with  reference  to  this  district,  Lebeuf  at  sup. 
p.  507  f.  In  the  year  843,  Otlingua  Suoniea  is  celled  only  a  pajfelku. 
See  docnment  ap.  Bouqtiet,  viii.  p.  446. 
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monasteries,  as  Jumi^ges,  St.  Wandnlle  (648),  FiSoarap,  St* 
Peter's  at  Ouohe  (Utieutn) ;  and  later,  St.  Emuil,  Le  Beo, 

St.  Vedast  and  others. 

The  districts  (pagi),  into  which  this  territory  wa**  tlivided, 
are  easily  to  be  recognised  in  the  departments  which  Charles 
the  Bald  assigned  to  his  mitm,  according  to  the  capitulary  of 
tbe  year  856  ^  in  the  seventh  of  which  is  found  united  the 
greater  part  of  the  later  Normandy.  In  this  were  oomprised : 
the  Aprinoatum  (Avranehes),  Gonstantinum  (the  Gotentin 
ronnd  about  Ooutances),  ßagieinum  (Bayeux),  Gorilisum, 
Otlingiia  Saxonica,  Harduini,  Oxinicum  (L'lliesmois)  Lisiii- 
nuiTi  (Licuvin,  the  nciehboiu  liood  of  Lisieux.  In  the  sixth  de- 
partment we  find  together  with  Viineu,  PontTiieu,  and  Amiens, 
appertaining  hereto,  Botinenae  (Boueo),  which  also  eompriscd 
the  smaller  Calcensis  pagus  (Caux^),  and  Tellau  (Tulleu,  TaU 
vois,  on  the  river  Yeres  in  Normandy).  To  the  missi  of  the 
eighth  department*  comprising  Le  Mans,  Anjou,  and  Tours, 
Sagisos  (Seez)  and  Corbonisus  (Le  Gorbonnois,  between  Tours 
and  S^z)  were  assigned.  From  the  sonth-eastem,  or  ninth 
cio[»;irtment,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  the  pagus 
Ebroicensis  (Evreux)  fell  to  the  phare  of  Normandy.  Over 
most  of  these  departments  special  counts  were  appointed; 
and,  in  the  ninth  oentury»  over  Bouen^  Bayeux,  CoutanoeSt 
AvranoheSj  and  Hiesmes. 

Rouen  on  the  Seine  had»  through  its  oommeree,  been  always 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and^  consequently,  at  an 
early  period  became  an  object  for  the  phmdering  expeditions 
of  the  Northmen,  wliieh,  although,  for  many  years  past, 
oftenest  directed  to  the  British  Isles,  were,  nevci  tin  lens,  more 
frequently  turned  towards  Gaul  than  we  find  mentioned  by 

'  Older  mention  of  many  of  these  patp  occurs  in  the  Gesta  Abbatum 
Pontanellensiuni,  in  Monum.  Hist.  (jerm.  t.  ii. 
2  Dudo,  p.  no. 

*  Radulphtts,  comet  Rotbomitgeiwis  under  Digobert  I.  (ob.  638).  OoMs 
Abb.  Fontuiflll.  e.  I. 
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tlie  ofarunioien  >.  When  the  bloody  stragglee  of  the  sons  of 
Lewis  the  Pious  had  irresistibly  dmwn  the  flower  of  France 

and  her  bravest  nobles  to  the  battle  field  of  Fonteiiay,  the 
Noitliman  Osker  (Asker),  with  his  baiiil  ot  In-irbarianH,  ap- 
peared beioro  ilouen  (May  l^th  841),  which  thoy  plundored 
aud  burnt ;  slew  the  bishofk,  and  took  possession  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Ouen,  whose  relies  were  conveyed  to  Conde,  a  smaU 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  other  relies  were 
earned  into  Lorraine.  On  the  10th  May  they  evaeuated 
Bouen,  but  on  their  return  to  the  eoast»  destroyed  or  bid 
under  contribution  the  towns  and  monasteries  along  the 
Seine.  On  the  24th  they  burnt  the  abbey  of  Juniiegcä, 
foiii^ded  by  St.  PhiHbert,  in  the  seventh  eentury,  on  a  penin- 
sula in  the  Seine,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous  body  of  monks 
and  laymen.  Having  secretly  buried  a  poi  tion  of  their  trea* 
sored,  the  monks  fled  with  the  rest,  together  with  their  relies. 
For  thirty  years  this  onee  flourishing  abbey  lay  in  ruins'^. 
The  Northmen  had  destined  the  same  fate  for  the  abbey  of 
Fontendle ;  but  it  redeemed  itself  for  six  pounds,  but  whether 
of  gold  or  silver  is  uncertain.  The  monks  of  thu  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  paid  twenty  six  pounds  for  the  redemption  of  sixty- 
eight  captives.  On  the  lost  day  of  May  the  pirates  again 
betook  themselves  to  the  sea^.  Four  years  later  the  eompa- 
i^ons  of  Osker  under  fiagnar  ventured  to  advanee  on  Paris ; 
and  in  the  year  851»  he  himself  appeared,  probably  in  the 
plundering  expedition  of  Godefrid  the  Dane  on  the  Seine, 
again  at  Bönen«.  From  that  time  the  towos  and  monasteries 

t  E.  g.  the  Danas  uadsr  Codiilsieos  (die  king  Hygebe  of  Beowulf) 
about  the  jeer  515.  See  OngiHr.  IVuoa.  Hb.  iü.  e.  3. 

3  Wil.  Gemmet.  I.  e.6.  sua.  851.  Chroa.  Fontänen,  dted  by  Deppiog. 
I  ose  Prof.  Petersen's  Danish  tnoilatbn  of  Deppii^  (Hiatoire  dee  Expe- 
ditions Maritimes  des  Xonnands,  etc.),  whi<  h  has  many  corrections  ««f. 
and  some  additions  to.  the  original»  by  the  translator,  an  eminent  and 
well-known  Northern  st  liul  ir.— T. 

'  Annale«  Bertiniaui  cited  by  Deppiug. 

*  Hoecheri  and  Hoeeri.  Fragm.  Chiea.  Foot.  m.  641  end  851.  Anasl. 
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OD  the  Seine  and  io  the  neighbouring  eoontry  were  ejtpowd, 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  Franee,  to  the  inoeMtntly  repeated 
attaeke  of  the  Northmen.    Whether  that  Haeting,  whom 

Dudo,  dean  of  St.  Quüiitin,  the  chief  «Kjurcc  of  the  Normaii 
chronicler.  j»laces  at  their  head,  was  ever  in  Nonnandv,  i» 
by  no  lueauB  certain  ;  according  to  the  nio^  trustworthy 
ehronicles  we  find  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  S  aflenvarda 
on  the  Somme  at  AigoveS  below  Arateoe,  a  few  mttes  Irom- 
St.  Qeentin.  To  the  terror  of  the  moaka  at  thb  dnadad 
proiimity  the  impreenone  may  derive  their  origin,  whiob 
haw  aooomnlated  on  Hasting-  the  deede  of  many  of  hie  oom- 
rades,  and  from  trüditions  aiul  isühl^s  have  caused  to  be 
»ought  out  all  that  couid  add  to  his  reaown''. 

But  the  most  tbruiidable  ally  of  the  Northmen  was  to  be 
found  in  the  weaknem  of  the  Christian  kings  themselves,  who 
were  not  only  ever  ready  to  buy  the  abeeoea  of  tfaoae  piiwtai» 
but  even  eubmitted  to  gnmt  them  permanent  aettiemente  id 
their  kingdome.  Lewis  the  Pkms  had  set  the  pernoioiis 
example,  when  he  eeded  to  the  Danes,  Klak-Harald^  and 
ivorik,  Dorstadt  ^  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Kenuemerland.  His 

Xtuteiis.  a.  846.  Fmdent.  IVeoNM. «».  641, 845, 851.  Rndolf.  Fbldtnt. 
a.  850. 

>  AnoaLVedast.  a.  882.   Hineniar  RansiM.  a.  881. 

s  A]uiil.yedait.  aa.  890, 801.  Comp,  aiao  England  na4«r  the  A.  8. 

Kings,  ii.  pp.  74-80,  35. 

^  That  historic  ballads  on  the  Xorthmen  existed  in  his  time  ia  oonfirmed 
by  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou,  11.  2io^  sqq. 

[A  jugl^rs  01  en  m'eflance  chanter 
Ke  Willame  jaHis  fist  Osmont  cssorbcr, 
Et  al  Conte  Riouf  li  dous  oik  crever  j 

*  *  * 

N«  Btt  MMnt  de  90,  n'en  poia  aoieat  tiorer; 

4t  *  * 

On  winch  M.  I'liirjuel  rcniiitks  :  "  Ce  passage  curicn\  notis  apprend  que, 
(lu  tomjiH  de  W'Hre,  let*  jonj^U'urs  chantaient  des  episodes  de  notre  histoire 
de  Nortnandie,  et  qu  ib  y  rnclaient  »ouveni  des  fahles. T.] 

*  He  was  a  petty  king  of  South  Jutland,  or  Slr^uig. — T. 

*  The  present  Wyk  te  Duent«de.— T. 
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ma,  Lotliair,  «Uempted  to  remove  Rorik  from  this  fief,  wlio 
fimnd  an  asylum  with  Lewis  the  Germaii,  who  permitted  him 

to  dwell  ill  Holstein  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  resraino*!  possej?sion  of  Dorstadt'.  Iii»  nephew 
or  cousin,  Godelrid,  also  succeeded,  in  the  year  850,  in  ex- 
torting a  portion  of  land  from  Oharlee  the  Bald^»  the  looaiiiy 
of  wbioii  M  nnknown.  Either  he,  or  a  eneoeeeor  of  the  aame 
.  lume  at  Doritedt»  in  the  year  received,  together  with 
that  fief,  the  hand  of  CKeele,  a  natural  daughter  of  Lothair 
the  Second  3.  Many  Northmen,  whoie  names  are  unknown 
to  us,  received  fiLi'^  *>nly  by  a-ssuuiing  the  out  ward  HeiubJunt'o 
of  being  Christians.  As  early  as  the  year  853,  Charle«  the 
Bald  speaks  of  such  grants  to  the  Northnoioo^f  but  of  wiiich 
the  conditions  of  feudal  fidelity  and  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  Danish  pirates  had  not  been  iulfiUed.  Without 
doubt  the  formidable  Weland  also  received  a  fief,  when,  in  the 
year  86K,  he  sabmitted  to  be  baptised,  in  Kke  roanaer  with 
Hasting,  who,  we  are  informed^  received  the  county  of 
Ohartres '. 

ROLF,  OB  ROBERT  L 

Thb  17th  November  in  the  year  876^  is  named  as  the  day 

on  which  lloli'  (IlroHr),  or  (as  ho  is  usually  eiilled  after  the 
Latin  chroniclers)  Eollo',  first  landed  in  the  territory  »ubse- 

■  Rnddf.  Feld,  a*  850.   Phident  IVeoeiw.  sod.  a. 

2  Rudolf.  Fuld.  eocl.  a. 

'  Aanal.  Vedast.  a.  883.    Annal.  Fuld.  a.  886. 

*  Capitul.  a.  853.  April  ap.  Pertz,  p.  4 IS. 

J*  Uooard,  IVaite  siir  ks  Coat.  Angrlo-Norm.  part  i.  Pref. 

•  This  date  is  given  both  by  Horence  and  Ordericus  V  italis,  ^p.  36»). 
That  the  Normans  urived  at  the  Sane  in  this  year,  is  confirmed  by  the 
Annslfla  Vedastanu 

'  [Aeoordiog  to  Snoni  (Hcimakrini^  o.  44.)  Rolf  ww  a  son  of  Rogn- 
vald«  jnl  of  Mdri  in  Norway.  He  k  daacribed  aa  being  of  oo  luge  a 
otatare  that  no  borae  could  bear  Imn,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  on  tM, 
hence  hi'^  npp<>nHlion  of  Hrolfr  unvnfrr,  or  Hrolf  the  y-Hnfrrr  or  wfilVrr. 
For  his  piun<li'r;iitfn  (strandhuf^  j  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  lie  was  expelled 
from  that  kingdom  by  king  Harald  Harfagri. — T.]    William  of  Malracs- 
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qaentij  known  m  Normandy.  He  was  tho  chief  of  a  InumI  of 
pirates,  and  had  previously  passed  some- time  in  England, 

had  there  formed  an  alliance  witli  (iutlionn-  or  (iuthrdm- 
iSthelstän,  and  suhscquently  attacked  the  iale  of  Walcheren 
and  invaded  Hainau t-  Dudo^s  account  of  Boif'a  deeds  is 
founded  on  historic  facts  interwoven  with  fictions,  but  which 
it  i«  possible  to  eluoidate  by  the  abstraction  of  some  mistakea 
in  -the  chronology.  The  archbishop  of  Bönen,  Franoo^  ie 
■aid  by  Dado  to  have  reoeived  horn  Bdif  the  promise  not  to 
Uy  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  This  improbable  story 
contradicts  itself,  as  tli.it  archbishop  was  not  raised  to  the 
ditrnity  till  afterwai'ds ;  so  that  wo  must  either  regard  Diido's 
narrative  here  as  very  doubtful,  or,  to  save  his  credit,  suppose 
the  Rolf  of  the  year  876  a  different  person  from  him  who 
appears  on  the  scene  more  prominently  twenty  years  Uteri. 
Bolf,  it  is  said,  soon  returned  to  England  ',  and  was  probably 
in  the  succeeding  years  among  the  Northmen  that  committed 
such  dreadful  ravages  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Somme. 
It  is  also  probable  that  he  was  in  the  fleet  of  Northmen  wiio 
ffosseii  the  Channel  (878,  870).  wintered  at  Fulham,  and  in 
the  latter  of  these  years  proceeded  to  Walcheren,  and  up  the 
Scheldt  to  Ghent^ ;  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Frank- 
ish  territory^  wintered  in  Courtray  and  plundered  Cambrai ; 
in  881  were  defeated  by  Lewis  III.  at  Vimeu,  and  hi  883 

bury  (and  from  him  Alberic)  says  of  htm,  "  de  nohili,  sed  per  vetustatem 

obsoleta  proaapia  Norirnnim  editus."  Dudo  fp.  7n)  calls  him  the  son  of 
a  downright  frcp  man,  who  for  no  fcud:^!  obligation  would  place  his  hands 
between  those  of  another.  And  (p.  82)  "  Kollo  euperbo  regum  dociunque 
sanguine  natus." 

1  A  bishop  AsBOO  of  Uege  (853-901),  maj  have  g^vtn  oceMion  to  the 
coofutkm  of  Ihfl  vuatt,  AnoaL  Lobient.  el  Viedast. 
>  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kiagt,  U.  p.  51. 

^  Asaer,  Vita  ^Ifredi.    Saxon  Chron.  aa.  879*  880.   AmiaL  VedaK.  a, 

879.  TViis  last  differs  from  the  preceding  by  a  year.  Hincmar  Remens. 
af^rees  with  the  former.  Comp.  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  King«,  ii.  p.  66, 
Annal.  Ganden^. 

*  Asser.    Sax.  Chron.  a.  881.    Annal.  Veda»t.  a.  880,  ^ 
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paMMd  the  winter  at  the  abbey  of  Gond^  on  the  Sdieldt,  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Hainanti.    Prooeeding  northwards 

from  Walcheren,  Rolf  had  Radbod  to  overcome  at  Aeluierc  -\ 
then,  turning  southwards  by  Conde,  to  encounter  and  defeat 
Bagnar,  aurnained  Longneck,  oount  of  HaaUach  and  iiainaut. 

Lewis  III.  had,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  prevailed  on 
Uaeüng  to  abstain  from  rajMne  and  enjoy  a  peaoeful  investi- 
tute^y  consisting,  we  are  informed^  in  the  county  of  Ohartres. 
King  Carloman  also,  prooeeding  in  the  ooume  already  adopted 
by  the  Ang1o*Saxont,  entered,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Dane  Sigfrcd,  into  a  negotiation  with  the  enemy  at  Amiens, 
where,  in  the  year  883,  they  had  passed  thti  winter,  and  who, 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  jjounds  of 
silver,  engaged  to  remain  tranquil  till  October^ ;  nevertheless, 
on  the  25th  July  in  the  year  following,  an  army  of  Northmen 
appeared  at  Rouen  ^  who  there  embarked  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  up  the  Seine  to  Pont  do  1*  Arche.  These  met  with 
the  French  posted  on  the  Eure,  who  were  defeated  by  them 
with  the  loss  of  Regnald,  duke  of  Maine. 

The  celebrated  siege  of  Paris  w.mk  now  uiulortaken  by  the 
Northmen,  at  which  no  Frankish  cbronicier,  but  lJudo  alone, 

1  The  mention  of  Wilcheren  is  from  Dado  (p.  74) ;  Condtf  is  also 
nsmed  by  Dodo  (p.  74).  AnnsL  Vedasl,  Asser,  Sax.  Chron.  I  depart 
finmi  die  usnil  chronology*  sod  eron  from  Dudo,  who  plaoes  the  expedi- 
lion  to  Waleheren  and  Condd  befiwc  876 ;  though  the  aooordance  of  ao 
many  aecountfi  muHt  justify  my  statement. 

3  Fluvius  Aelmere,  in  Dudo  (p.  74) ;  stagnum  Aelmc  rc ;  Vita  S.  Boni- 
facii,  cc.  11.  12.  fretum  Aeltnere,  ib.  The  fishei^  and  ship  tax  (cogschnld  ) 
in  Aeünere,  a  part  of  the  present  Zuyder  zee,  were  among  the  revenues  of 
the  eee  of  Utrecht.  See  Ueda,  pp.  64, 84. 

'  Annsl.  Vedaat.  a.  889. 

*  Ibid.  a.  883.  Sax.  Ghron.  a.  884. 

^  Ibid.  a.  885.  Dudo,  after  apaakiog  of  RolTa  expeditions  to  Wal- 
cheren, Friesland  and  Hainaut,  says  that  he  afterwards,  in  the  year  876, 
embarked  for  the  Seine,  wliicb  is  perhaps  an  error  for88fi,  or  a  confound- 
ing with  the  af)Ove  account  of  s/G.  To  this  time  also  the  dreaded  attack 
on  Jumieges  seems  to  belong,  of  which  iialderic,  in  Chron.  Camerac. 
lib.  II.  c.  29.  makes  mention. 
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nanwi  Rolf  as  tlie  oomnMiider.  FVom  the  inaotbn  of  »  pn»- 
tractod  Rolf  Aneed  himMlf  by  monnions  into  Nonnandy, 
He  took  Bayeux,  although  it  defended  Itself  with  dd-Saxon 

valour,  and  mado  l*oj>a,  the  daugliter  of  the  count  Herengar*, 
his  wife,  according  to  the  pagan  Danisli  forms.  Evreiix  alpo 
he  caused  to  be  attacked,  by  whicii  exploits  lie  gained  con- 
siderable sums  in  the  ^hape  of  tribute,  and,  inspired  great 
dread  of  his  name'.  The  Northmen  before  Pane,  having 
entered  into  a  troee,  prooeeded,  eome  along  the  Marne  aa 
tat  aa  Oh^,  others  into  Biti^ndjr^,  eailing  up  the  Yonne, 
on  (he  last  day  of  November  886,  to  the  arohiepweopal  dty 
of  Sens,  plundering  the  neighbouring  country  and  towns,  to 
Clermont  (department  of  the  Oieo),  and  Pros  ins  fSeino  and 
Mame),  southward  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  üeury, 
which  they  spared,  thenoe  to  EtampeR  and  Villeme  on  tho 
Emre.  From  this  plaee,  (in  May  887)  fiolf  hastened  bask  to 
the  siege  of  Paris^  whieh  not  till  the  antnmn  of  889»  through 
the  mediation  of  kmg  Eodes^  hoii|^t  off  the  enemy«»  who 
returned  to  Normandy,  where,  after  a  long  siege,  they  took 
St.  Lo,  nei^  Oontanoes,  and  levelled  it  with  tho  ground  . 
Tho  vjiliant  ]]rctons,  however,  set  a  bound  to  their  further 
advance ;  whereupon  the  Northmen,  some  by  sea,  others  by 
land,  proceeded  eastward  to  Li^ge,  Nymwegen,  Lonvain  and 
Utrecht^   Of  the  ulterior  aets  of  »  part  of  this  anny,  whieh 

'  In  the  Chron.  Rothomajf.  a.  911,  ia  Labb^ri  BihVioth.,  also  in  R.  de 
Diceto,  Abbrev.  Cbroo.  eoL  453.  alio  U  cidkd  a  daughter  of  count  Wido 

of  Senlis. 

'•^  Dudo.  Chron.  8.  Ueaigni  Divion.  ap.  Bouquet,  vm.  241.  Comp.  Logi. 
under  the  A«  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  75. 

*  Sax.  ChroD.  snd  Aaeer,  a.  887.  Annal.  Vedsit.  as.  886,  887.  Regino, 
a.  888.  AnosL  S.  Columb«  Senoneiima,  a.  886.  ia  Men.  Hiat.  Gctm.  i.  p. 
104.  To  this  time  also  bdoni^s  tlie  account  of  the  l>e«ieginf(  of  Le  Maoa 
and  the  attempt  on  Tours  by  Rolf.  Albeftei  s.  889  from  HeHotnd  "es 
dictiB  Odonis  abbatis  Cluniacensis." 

*  Annal.  Vedast.  a.  889-  K^ino,  a.  b9<^.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  s()<). 

*  Annal  Vedabt.  aa.  889,  890.  Sax.  Chron.  iind  ll«j,(ino,  a.  890. 
Annal.  Vedast.  a.  890.  Sax.  Chron.  and  Regino,  a.  &91- 
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pa—fld  over  to  EogluMl,  and  tbeore  vemMned  till  tiie  yw890t> 
we  have  already  spoken  ^   Under  n  leader,  Hund  (HaBBd6e), 

who  is  called  by  the  chroniclers  Iluncdeus,  they  then  direeted 
their  inursu  along  the  Seine,  while  others  embarked  on  the 
Oise  and  the  Meuse.  For  two  years  they  plundered  M  eustria. 
Hund,  who  bad  proceeded  up  the  Seine  with  some  ships,  tnade 
peftce  with  king  Ohaiiea,  and  Bubnitted  to  baptism  (ßäfT)f » 
oironniatanoe  the  more  worthy  of  notiee,  aa  on  that  aoeount 
he  haa  at  an  early  period  been  confounded  with  Rolf  ^. 

In  the  yeuB  immediately  Ibllowing,  we  find  neither  aooonnta 
of  llolf  nor  of  Northmen  at  llouen  or  in  the  later  Nomtandy, 
nor  any  [larticular  notices  of  those  bands,  with  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  earlier  aoccmnts,  Rolf  appears  to  have  been  con- 
naeted.  From  the  eilence  of  the  other  ohrooicles  it  is  liighly 
improbable  that  Bolf  ooenpied  the  foramoit  ph^e  in  all  thoaa 
aipedltionay  which  Dudo,  the  poetic  author  of  the  Hcrmaia 
GhroaiciB,  aaaigBi  to  him ;  mn  the  early  eetahUahmeat  at 
Ronen,  at  which  thia  ehronieler  hinte,  ie  either  oontrary  to 
feet,  or  it  was  afterwards  abaiidotied.  ^sot  till  the  year 
911  do  we  hear  of  a  defeat  which,  on  tht*  12th  July,  Rolf 
sustained  at  Chartres,  by  dukes  Kichard  of  Burgundy  and 
Robert  of  France^,  who  fought  under  the  special  protection  of 
tibe  Viigin  Mary  ^.  In  an  intrenchmeot  at  LooheSf  formed  of 
the  caroaaea  and  bkiody  hideo  of  animala^  the  barbaioua  aona 

I  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  KiagB,  iL  p.  7ft* 

3  Annal.  Vedast.  aa.  896,  897*  Chron.  Nonnan.  ap.  Perti,  i.  536. 

^  He  was  a  brother  of  king  Odo  (or  Ende«),  ud  is  aometniiea  «tyled 

count  of  Paris — T, 

*  Annal.  Colomb.  fc>enon.  a.  yil.  Comp.  Dudo.  Annal.  Bcsuenses  h.  a. 
in  Mon.  H.  Germ.  ["The  good  bishop,  as  soon  as  be  bad  sung  mast, 
went  forth,  dad  in  his  episcopal  omanMOtt!»  tiie  eron  borne  before  bim» 
and  bo  hniiMlf  bearing  on  the  poinfe  of  a  lance  the  ViiKin  Mary*«  cbemiae» 
wbich  bad  been  brought  from  CVtaatantiiioide  by  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
was  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  All  the  clergy  firfkmed, 
singing  psalms  in  honour  of  the  heavenly  Virjrin."  nf  j>ping,  p,  352. 
See  Dudo.  \\  »o,  W.  Geuunet.  p.  230,  Rom.  de  Rou,  vv.  1(321  sqq. — 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  vv.  1777  sqq. 
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of  the  North  had  long  maintained  tfaemaelYee.  It  k  probaUe 
that  Bolf,  after  the  death  or  return  of  the  other  leaders,  now 

aiiivcd  at  the  supremacy  among  his  countryim  ii,  hud  for  a 
considerable  time  been  fortified  in  Rouen  or  some  place  com- 
mauding  the  Seine,  as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  Normandy, 
where  king  Charles  the  Simple,  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  prolonging  the  defenoe  of  hie  country,  purohaaed  from  the 
enemy,  by  the  eeasion  of  a  ooniiderable  province  of  Neuetria, 
which  from  that  time  hai  borne  the  name  of  Normandy,  the 
safety  of  his  kingdom  in  that  quarter ;  only  a  century  nnoe 
Charles  the  Great  had  fixed  the  Kydei  their  boundary. 
Flanders,  that  had  in  the  first  instance  brcii  offered  to  him, 
the  haughty  coa<|uei'or  rejected  with  soorn,  as  being  too 
marshy.  The  accounts  of  the  treaty  relating  to  this  cession, 
which  waa  concluded  at  St.  01air-eur*£pte,  in  the  year  91^ 
vary  from  each  other.  At  first  the  Franks  would  grant  to 
Bolf  Keustria  from  the  Andelle  to  the  aea ;  bnt^  in  a  Airther 
negotiation,  the  rivers  Bresle  and  Epte  were  fixed  as  the 
eastern  boundary.  •  Rut  that  the  little  river  Coisnon,  iliat 
runs  between  Normandy  and  Brittany,  could  at  that  time 
have  been  established  as  the  wostera  limits  is  refuted  by  the 
histor}'  of  the  Norman  aoquisitions  in  the  following  years, 
from  which  it  appears  much  more  probable  that  the  boundary 
agreed  on  at  St.  Clair  was  drawn  northwards  from  Evreux, 
and  in  tbe  west  by  or  on  this  side  of  Caen.  Of  such  an  in* 
oonsideraUe  beginning  was  this  cession,  which  was  shortly  to 
become  so  important  for  France  and  Englaml,  and  of  the 
former  kiiiL^dom  to  raise  up  the  mightiest  vassal  that  the 
world  liad  ever  known !  The  Northmen,  however,  maintained, 
that  Brittany  alsoS  or  rather  certain  rights  of  suzerainty  over 

>  Malaterrae  Cbronics.  Gnido  (ap.  Albericum,  a.  912.)  names  die  Epte 
(Itta)  aa  the  bouodaiy;  also  nodoard.  a.  933.  "Itta  flovio  transUo,  in- 
gmauB  eat  terram,  quae  dudum  Nordmanoia  ad  fidem  Chriati  venieiitibua, 
ut  banc  fidem  colereut  et  paoeiD  haberent,  fuerat  data.*'  Ell  (Auga)  on 
the  Breale  belonged  lo  the  Normans,  Frodoard.  a.  025. 

2  Dudo  (p.  83).  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  ü.  cc.  17, 19.  Comp,  on  this  much 
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that  state,  and  the  revenues  arising  therefrom,  or  that  the 
fiefs  of  Rennes  and  Dol  were  ceded  to  llolf.  One  of  Roirs 
followers,  named  Gerlo,  received  frtjm  the  king  the  fief  of 
Mout-de-BIois^ ;  another,  Heribert,  the  oounty  of  Seolis.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Ooteotin  was  also  granted  to  one  of  these, 
who,  or  whoee  sod,  named  Riulf,  afterwards  na^  war  on  the 
son  of  Rolf.  Like  Gntlirilni-iEthelstlii,  Bdf  immediately 
beesme  a  oonvert  to  Christianitj,  and  reoeived  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  Franco,  archbisliop  of  Rouen.  His  sponsor  was 
Robert,  iluke  of  France,  who  gave  him  his  own  name,  and 
till  king  gave  hie  natural  daughter,  Gisele,  iu  marriage  to  his 
new  vassal^. 

The  Northmen  of  the  Seine,  for  so  were  Bolf  and  his 
foUowers  sttU  dssignaied^,  soon  strove  to  extend  their  do- 
nunion.  It  is  probable  that  they  took  part  in  the  attaoks  on 
western  Brittany,  wbieb  prooeeded  from  their  oonntrymen 
eneamped  on  the  Loire  (a.  919)>  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years  led  to  the  cession  of  the  desolated  land,  and  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Nantes^. 

Two  yearn  later  (a.  923)  the  Northmen  of  llouen  again 
allied  themselves  with  Ragenald,  the  leader  of  their  brethren 
on  the  Loire,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Beauvais  and  Arras.  King  Rudolf  with  an  army 
crossed  the  Epte,  with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  their 
country,  whereupon  the  Northmen  advanced  into  the  unpro- 
tected lands  beyond  the  Oise,  which  they  ravaged,  in  ex- 

di^puted  point  Daru,  Geschichte  dir  Hrelagi^  traoslated  by  SchubcrU  t» 
i.  pp.  bO-öö.    Licqiict,  II.  de  Nonndtidie. 

'  Chroo.  Sithiense,  a.  912.  ap.  Uou4uet,  lx.  p.  76.  Johann.  Pahs.  tb.  x. 
p.  955,  1  W.  Gemmet.  Rom.  de  Rou»  19 14  sqq. 

'  Cluurtar  of  Chnrlca  the  Simple,  a.  918»  sp.  Bouqnet»  ix.  p.  536. "  par- 
ton  quam  adnuimus  Nottmannis  Sequaaeimbuf,  riddiect  Rollooi  sms 
coinitibu8>  pro  tutela  rogni.*' 

•*  Frndoardi  Chron.  aa.  [)\9,  "^-l  Hiat  Kolf's  companions  reccircd  or 
kept  this  land,  appear^  from  Frodoard.  a.  924.  "  Rnjyenoldus  cum  suia 
NordmannUi,  quia  nondam  possessionem  intra  Galhas  acccperat." 
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pectation  of  extorting  the  ceHsion  of  larger  territories  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.  Seuif,  archbishop  of  EheiiiM,  and 
Heribert,  eonnt  of  VemiwidoiB»  mediated  a  truoe  till  May  ia 
the  foUowing  year;  whereapon,  after  the  pernieioiis  eiample 
aheady  set  both  in  France  and  England,  a  danegeh  was  paid 
to  the  Nortl^nen  (924),  whose  territory  was,  moreover,  en- 
larged by  the  cession  of  Le  Mans  and  the  IJessiii,  or  Bayeux*. 
The  latter  was  intrusted  to  Botho,  th«  IViend  of  Holf  ^.  Never- 
theless, in  the  seoond  year  (925)  Rolf  availed  himself  of  a 
new  expedition  of  Ragenald  into  Burgundy  (in  whioh  the 
latter  was  killed  in  the  Fuse  ChaiUee^),  to  violate  the  tntee : 
he  marehed  eastwards.  Among  the  casualties  of  this  for- 
midable expedition  Amiens  and  Arras  feO  a  prey  to  the 
flames ;  the  snburb  of  Noyon  was  fired  by  the  Northmen, 
who  were,  h(>s\*>ver,  repulsed  by  the  townsmen.  When  in 
this  conjuncture  intelliiiioncy  was  biouglit  that  the  men  of 
Beauvais^  had  crossed  the  Seine,  the  Parisians  with  count 
Hugo's  warriors  had  entered  Ronen,  and  count  Helgaud  of 
Ponthleu,  or  Montreuil«  with  his  coast-Franks,  was  ravaging 
the  Norman  districts.  Eolf  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  Oise» 
but  rstumed  to  his  own  territory*  A  thousand  of  his  people, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  frontier  to  support  his  fort  at  Eu^ 
were,  by  Heribert  and  tho  vassals  of  the  church  of  llheims 
and  count  Arnulf  of  Flanders,  massaci*ed  without  mercy, 
which  they  thems^ves  had  never  known.  Duke  Hugo  con- 
cluded a  separate  peace  for  himself  with  the  Northmen,  who 
in  the  following  year  (9^26)  slew  count  Helg^d  at  Arras,  and 
would  have  eaptured  the  wounded  king  Rudolf,  bnt  for  the 
timely  aid  dT  count  Heribert    Eleven  hundred  Northmen 

>  Fhtdotrd.  «a.  933, 924. 

2  "  Boton  da  Bum,  Quens  des  Betfineis."  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  2162. 

3  Möns.  Calaus.  From  the  Itinerary  of  Albert  of  Stade  (edit.  Rcineccii, 
p.  183  .1,  who  calls  it  M0D8  Catu«,  it  appears  that  this  district  lies  between 
La  Chapelie  and  Cham!M?ry. 

So  we  are,  no  (Itniljt,  to  read  instead  of  Frodoard's  Bayeuz. 

*  Ph)doard.  a.  925. 
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fell  in  oiu;  battle,  antl  the  survivors  contented  themselves 
with  ;l  lieu  daiifgelt  from  France  fvn<l  HiirLnifnlv,  for  whioh 
they  ftwure  to  refrain  from  hostilities  uuder  mutual  oaths* . 

In  tbe  following  year  (927)  new  wars  led  to  the  cession  of 
Nantes  to  the  Northmen  of  the  Loire.  Rolf,  on  the  other 
band,  hegan  now  to  eonneot  himwlf  more  eioedy  with  the 
other  magnatee  and  with  the  deetinies  of  FVanee.  Ooant 
Heribert,  who  for  some  years  bad  held  king  ChaHes  the 
Simple  in  durance,  having  quarrelle<l  with  the  rival  king 
Robert,  respecting  the  investiture  of  the  county  of  Laon,  and 
suüered  his  captive  to  re-appear  with  kingly  dignity,  Rolf 
found  it  advantageous  to  let  his  iOD,  WiMiani,  receive  investi- 
ture firom  long  Charles  at  £u^,  and  to  oonclude  a  peaee  with 
Heribert.  Shortly  after,  this  amieable  aHianoe  was  extended 
to  duke  Hnigo,  thoogh  Odo  (Eudea),  who  was  BolTs  hostage, 
was  not  restored  to  his  fiither,  until  the  latter  had  sworn  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  king  Charles  '. 

Some  years  after  these  events  iioif  died  (931 )  *  well  stricken 

*  Frodoard  a.  926. 

*  Ibid.  a.  927,  "  Filius  BoUonis  Karolo  «e  oooia»il4it." 

»  Ibid.  aa.  927,  9'28. 

*  £Ue  wdä  buried  in  the  chuich  founded  by  him  at  Hoaen;  but  his 
icnydns  wen  «Aerwtrdt  deported  fai  s  ciispd  of  tfie  present  cathedra], 
while  his  teeib  is  yetla  be  seen  with  the  Mfanring  epitaph,  in  the  plaoe 
ef  an  aldsr  0B•^-liS» ptHm  miBoB»,  Nonmmim  aürUm,  9QMm,rua» 
tnim  primui  duxp  eondifor,  pater,  a  Francone,  archiep.  Rotom,  btpHMOim 
amu)  913,  obiit  anno  917 ;  osta  tpntu  in  veteri  sanctuario  nunc  capite  navis 
primnm  crmditn,  translato  nltnri.  coUocata  sunt  a  B.  Maurilio,  archiepisc. 
Rntnm.,  ;tii.  \inj3. — T.]  Althuu^^h  Dudo  (p.  8(3)  relates  that  the  death  of 
Küif  took  place  five  years  alter  tlie  adoption  of  his  son  as  co>regeni,  this 
space  of  five  yean  lam,  however,  been  reckoned  from  912,  tbe  year  of  his 
baptei ;  and  thia  ennor  has  baan  rapaalad  not  anly  bj  Roraoca  of  Wor* 
oeatar»  bul^  «a  may  be  aean  above,  in  bia  epitaph  at  Rouen,  and  alao  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  459.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  "he  ruled  over 
Normandy  fifty  years  after  his  landing,"  therefore  till  926.  The  Chron, 
Turon.  has  931  f  ir  ^hv  vear  of  his  death,  the  Chron.  Alherici,  92S.  A 
kter  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Ubronicle  says,  that  a.  <>2H,  William  began  U> 
reign,  but  without  mentionin|j^  that  Rolf  died  at  that  time. 
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io  yean;  tbe  founder  of  a  tplendid  laoe,  whieh  In  the  follow- 
ng  Century  was  Co  be  adorned  with  the  dnoal  mantle  and  » 

royal  crown ;  the  leader  of  the  boldest  bands,  in  which  the 
valour  of  the  Nortli  and  the  culture  of  the  boutli  soon  com- 
bined to  form  the  model  of  the  knightly  virtues  of  the  middle 
age.  One  ooneequenoe  of  the  death  of  Rolf  seemB  to  have 
been  a  rising -of  the  West  Bretons  against  the  Northmmi, 
who^  on  St.  MichaeTs  day  961,  under  tbeir  leader  Felecan, 
massacred  all  their  oppressors.  Berengar,  and  Alan,  who 
had  returned  from  England,  were,  however,  soon  driven  baek 
when  Inoon,  the  leader  of  the  Northmen  on  the  Loire,  com- 
bined with  his  countrymen  at  Rouen  again  to  reduce  Brittany 
to  subjection  ^. 

Rolf  left  his  son,  instead  of  the  rude  intrenchments,  in 
which  he  had  passed  the  greater  par^  of  a  life  of  pluuder  and 
warfare,  a  formaUy  acquired  marquisate,  chaiged  with  no 
obligation,  save  that  of  defending  his  own  territoiy  against 
an  enemy«  and  already  enlarged  by  successful  enterprise ;  for 
such  was  the  intent  and  character  of  his  possession,  but 
which  appears  seldom  so  expressed.  At  first  the  ceded  terri- 
tory \va*<  transferred  to  the  Nortlitnen  in  joint  possession,  as 
is  oonfinnod  by  the  language  of  a  charter  of  king  Charles  the 
Simple  ^  The  king  of  France  could  not  in  fact  recognise 
any  one  of  them  as  prince,  as  they  themsdves  regarded  aU  on 
an  equality  ^  Rolf,  although  certain  of  the  result,  left  the 
choice  of  his  successor  to  the  Northmen  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration^, and  contented  himself  with  recommending  to 
tlieni       sou,  who  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  liotho,  the 

'  See  England  under  the  A.  8*  Kingi,  ii.  p.  113. 

'  Frodoard.  a.  931.  Hugo  Florifte.  sp.  Bouquet,  vüi.  p.  319.  Gomp. 

Dudo,  p.  93. 

'  Of  the  year  918.  See  p.  13,  notes  2  and  3. 

*  "Quo  nomine  ve^tpr  (Danorum)  senior  fungiturT'  Reepoodemnti 
"NuUo,  quia  sequels  |)oie8tati8  sumtis.''  Undo,  p.  76. 

*  '*  Vestro  cuosUio  vestroque  judicio  constituatur  dux  vubis."  Dudo, 
p.  91. 
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leader  of  his  army  (priiicops  militiie).   The  title  of  this  here* 

ditary  prince  seems  at  that  time  not  to  have  becu  fixed,  nor 
even  at  a  later  period.  Dudo  calls  him  PnAtctor^ 
Pairicimy  Comes;  wo  afterwards  fiad  Rector Princeps  \ 
Marchio*,  In  charters  the  title  of  Conm  is  the  most  usual, 
aod  this  was  given  by  the  king  of  Frauee^;  we  alio  meet 
with  it  in  the  charters  of  the  Norman  pimees  themselves,  and 
although  the  procem  of  the  document,  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary praetiee  of  the  time,  may  be  filled  with  pompotis  titles, 
or  rather  attributes,  we,  nevertheless,  find  uliuusL  always  in 
the  subscriptions,  aiul  always  on  the  seals,  the  legally  valid 
title  of  CoutU^,  The  county  was  at  first  sometimes  denomi- 
nated from  its  most  oonsideiablc  city,  Bouen?,  and  sometunes 

*  lib.  1.  Sfi-ijl-  Roiomagensium  dux.  Radulf.  (ilaher.  Lib.  ni.  a.  942. 
Also  in  the  later  Balderic.  Cbron.  Cainerac.  lib.  i.  cc.  33,  7i,  114. 

9  <*  Norannnoniiii«  divine  ordiiiaDte  providnit»,  das  el  rector*'*  Charter 
of  Bobeit,  a.  1028—1036,  m  Mooart.  Angl.  vi.  1 100. 

*  Cbaiter  of  1094.  Mooaat.  Aiigl.  vi.  1108.  "  Dei  nutu  Normannormn 

*  "  WiUelmus  (I.)  inarchio."  Dudo,  Prof.  lib.  nr.  p.  105.  "  Ricbardus, 
comes;  marcliio,  dux,  patricius."  lb.  pp.  106, 107,  los.  Uichardu«  mar- 
cbisus."  Charter  of  K.  Lothair,  a.  960.  Bouquet  ix.  p.  629.  In  a  charter 
of  968  he  calk  hinii»elf  "  Ricbardus  Normannormn  marchio."  lb.  p.  731. 
So  likewise  his  aucceasor  in  1014.  Charter  in  d'Aehery,  Spie.  zUi.  p.  274 : 
and aa  "duz,** ins diarter  of  1003»  eHed  in  CI1C011.S.  Beni|pit  Dhjon.  lb. 
i  p.  457. 

*  Charters  of  K.  Robert  of  1005  and  IO06,  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  pp.  586,587; 
witboot  date  ap.  Mabtllon,  Vet.  Annal.  iii.  441.  William  the  Conqueror 
calls  hia  ancestor:  "RicarfliiP  Xormannorum  comes.**  Monast.  Anf^l.  vi. 
p.  H)82.  Tlie  Conqueror  hunsi  lt  \ä  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.  1051, called 
"  VV'illelm  eorl and  by  Ingulf,  '  comes  Nonnannorum.'* 

^  In  a  charter  e.g.  of  William  II.  of  1042.  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1073;  in 
a  charter  of  Bobn^  a.  a.  "oooiea  el  dux afkerwar^:  "Robertua  comeB.'* 
lb.  p.  1108. — ^WiUaliiiiia  comes  el  Nonaaimonim  diuc."  lb.  p.  1101. 
Comp,  charters  of  Robert  and  others  tb.  pp.  1073, 1074.  These  numerous 
te&rences  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  superfluooa,  when  it  is 
wooUected  that  both  Thierry  and  Miolielet  (Hi.stoire  de  France,  i.  p.  419.) 
8})eak  of  the  fhical  title  conferred  on  Rolf  in  912. 

Robertas  Rotomagensis'*  says  Dudo  (p.  86.)  speaking  of  Rolf; 
"comes  Rodomi"  of  Richard  U.  Ademar  Caban.  a.  1008-  Bouquet,  x.  p. 
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from  the  race  by  whMi  H  was  ehiefly  occupied ;  but  the  name 

of  a  county  derived  liuui  that  race  ürst  appears  iu  the  eleventh 
oentury^ 

Less  clear  to  us  than  the  history  of  the  princely  dignity  are 
the  fortunes  of  the  roaoa  of  the  aettiers,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  eariier  inbabitaiita.  On  the  principal  Northmen  towns 
aad  eaatlea  were  beatowed,  on  others,  villages,  as  is  easily  to 
be  seen  in  the  names  of  the  Norman  aristocraqy.  According 
to  anoient  aoooants,  the  entire  long-desolated  country  was  by 
Rolf  measured  out  and  distributed^  among  his  followers,  and 
by  these  and  many  foreigners  invited  for  the  purpose,  again 
brought  into  cultivation.  Yet  the  land  cuuuot  have  been 
given  to  the  rugged  warriors  of  the  North  for  them  to  culti- 
vate, but  its  occupiers  must  have  accompanied  the  donation, 
who  paid  to  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  thdr 
kbour  for  certain  privileges  of  serfdom  sti^  continued  to 
them.  We  have  no  accounts  to  show  that  any  free  Franks 
remained  in  the  early  heritage  of  the  Northmen.  Worthy  of 
notice  in  the  appellation  of  hospiUs'^,  occurring  also  in  the 
records  of  the  states  occupied  by  the  German  conquerors, 
which  in  earlier  documents  is  frequently  applied  to  the  Nor- 
man husbandmen,  thus  aiK>rding  reason  for  inferring  the 
existence  of  simihir,  though,  perhaps,  less  free  and  definite, 
relations  between  the  lords  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  same  appellation  occurs  in  the  Fraukish  realm,  and  in 
the  same  sense,  in  the  ninth  century,  though  apparently 

151.  lie  is  albo  called  "comes  Rotomagcnsium"  in  a  charter  of  1024, 
cited  in  Balderici  Chrun.  Camerac.  lib.  ii.  c.  '29. 

1  I  have  first  found  it  in  a  charter  of  1024  (Monast.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1108.) 
Of  the  inseitioa  of  the  name  of  the  eountry,  instead  of  that  of  the  name  of 
the  {>eople,  in  the  title  of  the  dakes,  I  knoir  no  older  example  than  the 
charter  of  Herny  H*  a.  1159.  ap.  Ryroer,  i.  p.  i8.  MTittdund,  B.  a.  a.  937 
calls  Rouen  *'  Botbommn  Danorum and  Dudo  still  writes  Noiihmaniii. 

2  Diido,  p.  85.  "  Illam  termm  suis  fidehbu»  funiculo  diviait,"  etc. 
Charter  of  K.  Robert,  a.  lOOG  :  hospitpR,  quo«  c-olotin«  vocaut.'*  B0U> 

qaet,  x.  p.  5S6.  Charter  of  duke  Richard,  a.  1024,  et  alibi. 
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limited  to  the  north  of  France  and  Flandor«',  whure  mutual 
necessities  created  a  peasant  class,  which  enjoyed  a  small 
possession  with  greater  liberty  than  other  serfs,  and  in  respect 
of  military  servioe  were  only  immediately  subject  to  the  lord 
of  the  floil*. 

The  tmeertaiaty  mth  regard  to  the  firftt  dMtrit>utiön  of 
landed  property  under  the  Northmen  is  the  cause  that  great 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  of  their  nobility  and  its  several 
degrees.  W^e  can,  however,  clearly  perceive  that  a  (ouunon- 
weaith,  as  in  Iceland,  and  perhaps  also  iu  JonisUui^',  uever 
existed  in  Normandy,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  old  warrior 
bands  and  the  court  officials  of  the  counts  of  Kouen  soon 
began  to  form  a  privOegedj  bereditaiy  class  of  nobles.  In  the 
times  of  the  first  Norman  princee  the  majorsi  were  frequently 
smnmoned  to  council,  to  whoee  decision  the  most  important 
matters  were  ^mmitted  and  the  once  asserted  e4uality 
became  limited  to  a  small  and,  perhaps,  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined claims.  It  is  remarkable,  that  for  a  long  period  the 
bishops  and  other  prelates  do  not  appear  in  the  accounts  of 
important  delibenitions  unconnected  with  spiritual  eonoenis. 

The  most  lofluential  official  appears  to  have  been  the 
PrineqM  miUHa  or  Ptincipi  dmm\  Of  other  court  digni* 
ties  no  mention  occurs  in  documents  anterior  to  the  conquest 
of  Englaud  ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  sencschal-s, 
constables,  sewers,  cupboarers,  chamberlains,  aud  other  court 
officers  were  wanting  at  Kouen  in  those  early  times  \  If 

1  CoDp.  HiucimrRhem.  Ann.  a.  869.  Du  Csnge  voce  Hespes.  Rapsaet, 
Becherebei,  iL  368*   Wamkonig,  Flsndriaehe  Stssta-  a.  Redito>Ge- 

schichte,  i.  946. 

3  Charter  of  1165  in  Minai  Opp.  Diplom,  i.  708.  Coatumes  de  Senlia^ 

ap.  Du  Gange.  Dudo,  lib.  r. 

*  "  Legee  voluntate  prun  i])um  sancilas  et  decretaa."  Dudo,  p.  8  5. 
** Convocatis  Dacorum  Bntonurnrjue  principibu«."  lb.  p.  96  h.  "Convocat 
minores  Dacorum."  lb.  p.  ä2  b.  (WiUdmus  1.)  "  con8uUi»  Dacorum 
prindpibue.**  lb.  p.  93  c.  "Optimales  ngai  eonscdturus."  lb.  p.  1 14  c. 

^  Dodo,  pp.  91»  99, 98.  W.  Genuaeft.  fib.  vii.  c.  4. 

*  Oodo,  p.  105.  mentiooa  a  camereriua. 
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Dudo's  expresfflons  may  be  trusted,  there  was  e\m  a  privy 
<»>uncil  under  the  ancient  dukerf'. 

The  deiiomination  ol  cutnttcs  in  the  time  of  Rolf  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  counts.  If  to  the  prince  or 
leader  no  higher  title  than  that  of  count  was  conoeded^  his 
fieges^  unless  thej  beloi^ged  to  his  Iftinttjr,  mnst  of  oourso  bear 
a  sabordinate  one.  Nor  do  the  earlier  doouments  mako  ineii<- 
tion  of  any  oüier  eounts,  bnt  only  of  barons '^^  and  proceret^. 
The  former  counties  of  Neustiia  arc,  ia  the  more  precis© 
language  of  the  law,  but  seldom  named,  and  usually  appear 
as  divided  into  vicecounties  ^. 

Of  the  particular  legal  institutions  introduced  by  Eolf 
there  is  very  little  to  relate;  althoogh,  as  founder  of  the 
Norman  state  and  first  Norman  prince,  the  glory  of  an  ordainer 
of  the  legal  oonstitution  of  his  conntr>'  may  less  justly  be 
denied  him  than  similar  glory  to  many  a  celebrated  ruler  of 
other  lands.  We  can,  however,  sufficiently  perceive,  what  is 
to  us  of  more  importance,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Prank- 
ish state  served  as  a  model  to  the  Northman,  in  like  manner 
as  its  language  and  religion  were  soon  adopted  by  his  oountry« 
niflo« 

WILLIAM  I. 

BUBNAMBD  LONOSWOBD. 

Tub  young  count  William  appears  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  reign  to  have  been  on  terms  of  hostility  with  his  neigh- 
bour, king  Kudolf.  But  in  the  year  9^33  he  swore  his  oath 
of  homage  between  that  king's  hands,  from  whom  he  received, 

'  "  AVillelmns  asj^umti»  tnbus  fidis  Mcretariia  miSy"  of  wham  Botho^ 

the  i)rincoj)s  militia\  was  one. 

2  Charter  of  1032.  Mouast.  Augl.  vi.  p.  1073. 
»  Charter  s.  a.  lb.  1073,  1074. 

4  Charter  of  1042.  "  Vic«:omitatus  Constaiitini  et  CoDitandarum i.  e. 
the  Cotentin  and  its  dtj,  CoutanoM:  "  Viceceraitatiw  Wanrati."  lb. 
p.  1073.  **Ranidphas  ricecomcs."  a.  a.  lb.  p.  1074.  *'Bicardus,  vioeeonMa 
Abiineamm."  lb.  p.  1084. 
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m  addition  to  the  possessions  of  his  father,  a  oiaritinie  terri- 
tory of  tlie  Bretons'.  Under  this  denomination  tho  Cotentin 
aeems  to  be  understood^  whereby  Normaudy  first  obtained 
Irar  western  frontier.  This  grant  was  the  cause,  if,  and  with 
grester  probability,  it  may  not  be  regarded  aa  the  oonae- 
qneooe^  of  a  rebellion  raised  by  Biulf,  a  Norman,  count  of  the 
GotentinS  whose  relation  to  Bolf  had  been  one  of  brotheiliood 
rather  than  of  vassalage,  and  who  now  demanded  the  cession 
of  the  greater  portion  of  Norman  Neustria,  consisting  of  the 
country  west  of  the  river  Risle,  of  which  he,  nioreuver,  took 
possession.  WiUiam''8  character  exhibited  a  contrast,  by  no 
means  rare  in  life,  to  that  of  his  father.  The  clergy,  whose 
dnty  it  was  to  impart  to  the  youthful  count  all  that,  ezdusiTe 
of  skill  in  arms,  was  called  education,  had  abused  their  in- 
fluence over  his  roiod  to  make  of  the  successor  of  the  ener- 
getic Rolf  another  Lewis  the  Pious.  Shut  up  by  the  enemy 
in  his  city  of  Rouen,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  surrender,  and  only 
the  threats  of  the  brave  old  warriors  to  forsake  liim  and  re- 
turn to  their  native  North  induced  him  to  venture  a  battle, 
which  three  hundred  of  his  faithful  vassals  won  for  his  salva- 
tion, and  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  Riulf  .  Biulf  himself 
fledi  hut  was  defivered  to  the  conqueror  by  his  own  son, 
Ansehetil,  who  sufibred  himself  to  be  deoeiyed  by  William^ 
assurances,  and  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes^.  The 
birth  of  his  first  son  and  successor,  Richard,  at  Fecamp, 
whither  the  mother,  a  Breton  named  Sprote,  whom  ho  had 
espoused  in  the  Danish  manner,  had  fled,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  Biulf  might  get  possession  of  her  child  and  send 
it  to  England,  gave  additional  gladness  to  the  day  which 

restored  the  Norman  state^.   The  boy  was  subsequently  sent 

• 

*  "Terram  Uritonum  in  ora  maritima  sitaui."  FroUoard,  a.  933. 

2  "  Quens  fu  de  Costentin  entre  Vire  k  la  mer."  So  he  is  styled  by 
Wace  (v.  2123),  who  bad  heurd  the  ballads  of  "  Jugl^rs"  about  him  in 
hit  iofiuicy.  (v.  2108.}.  Dudo,  pp.  94  tqq,  W.  Gemmet.  p.  334. 

<  Will.  Malm.  p.  330.  edit.  Engl.  Hist.  Soc. 

4  Natos  de  coneubtna  Britanna.*'  Ftod.  a.  943.  Dudo,  pp.  97, 110. 
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for  «diioation  U*  Bayeux,  beoaiue  Danish  was  11(31  «poken  in 

that  city,  while  in  Rouen  French  had  already  quite  superseded 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  con<juoror8  ' ;  a  bti  iUiiig  fact,  which 
shows  partly  the  small  number  of  Northmen  in  Rouen,  and 
partly  indicates  an  inverse  proportion  at  Bayeux,  the  earlier 
eonqueit  of  Rolf,  and  also  sheda  aome  light  on  the  diaoord 
which,  after  the  death  of  Eulf,  eneued  between  the  Danish 
iohatntante  of  that  eity  and  those  of  Rouen. 

Brilliant  festivals  and  hnntinjs;:  parties,  in  the  IbUowing 
years,  shed  histre  on  the  court  of  the  young  couut,  who.  by 
the  marriage  of  lus  «i^ter  (ierloc.  also  named  Adele,  wiih 
William,  surnaraed  Tete  d'Etonpe,  count  of  Poitou,  and  by 
the  hand  bestowed  on  himself  of  Leutgardis,  daughter  of 
Heribert,  the  powerful  oount  of  Vennandois^  as  well  as 
through  the  friendship  of  the  count  of  Paris,  Hugh  the 
Great,  had  closely  identified  himself  with  Frankish  interesta» 
Consequently,  on  the  return  of  the  king,  Lewis  d'Outremer, 
he  }>layed  a  conspicuous  part.  The  emiultaneou»  return  of 
Alan  of  Brittany  (936)  proves  that  the  count  of  Normandy 
did  not  consider  himself  as  superior  lord  of  that  territory, 
although  it  was  engaged  to  him  for  the  perfornianoe  of  ler-. 
yices,  which  afforded  ground  for  frequent  wara^. 

In  the  war  (909)>  which  had  for  some  years  raged  hetween 
king  Lewis  and  his  vassals,  William  with  his  neighbours,  the 
counts  Heribert  of  Vermandois  and  llerluin  of  Ponthieu 
(Montreuil),  took  part  with  Hugh,  who  was,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  his  broUicr- in-law,  the  German  king,  Otto  I.  We 
here  find  him,  through  these  relations,  in  hostility  with  kiog- 
i^thektftn  of  England  and  Arnulf  count  of  Flanders ;  and 
the  ravaging  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  called  down  the 
excommunication  of  those  French  bishops,  who  adhered  to 
their  sovereign,  upon  the  ton  of  Rolf.  But  such  was  not  the 
kind  of  warfare  to  terniv  the  Norman  warriors,  who,  but 

!  Dudo,  p.  1 12.  Bcnojl  de  S^"  More. 
See  Engl,  uoder  the  A.  8.  Kings,  ii.  p.  1 13. 
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chirfly  tboste  of  tho  Cotentin,  under  the  banner  of  count 
HerluiUj  recovered  the  castle  of  Montreuil  which  a  short 
time  previously  had  been  taken  by  the  Flemings.  Tetger^ 
William's  majordomo,  was  sent  on  a  negotiation  to  king 
Otto,  'who  in  return  deputed  to  WiOiam  Connd  the  Wise, 
count  of  Worms,  who  about  that  period  was  nominated  duke 
of  the  Franks^.  Williaro  himself  assisted  at  a  meeting  be- 
tween Hugh,  Heribert,  and  Arnulf  with  king  Otto,  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Vouziers  on  the  Aisnc,  be- 
tween Laon  and  Verdun*^.  In  tike  spring  of  the  following 
year  (940)  William  did  homage  to  king  Lewis  at  Amiens ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  king  oonfinned  to  the  Ingoted^  but 
ferocious  and  faithless  chieftain  of  Bouen^  the  land  granted 
him  by  his  father,  Charles,  than  he  again  leagued  himself 
with  the  foes  of  Lewis,  and,  with  Hugh  and  his  eeclesias- 
tieal  and  secular  allies,  besieged  the  archbishop  oi'  lUierms, 
Artald,  the  friend  of  the  king,  in  his  city,  which  he  captured. 
From  this  place  William  with  Hugh  appeared  before  Loon» 
biit  which,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  king^s  approach, 
they  abandoned.  Hugh  and  Heribert  at  this  time  are  said 
to  have  done  homage  to  the  German  king  at  Attigny ;  the 
Norman,  it  is  true,  did  not  follow  theur  example  in  this  in- 
stance, though  he  continued  in  an  alliance  repeatedly  renewed 
with  the  party  of  Hugh  and  the  king  of  (loruiany.  Through 
the  mediation  of  tlie  pope,  Siephea  IX,  William  was  induced 
to  receive  count  Hotgar  as  an  envoy  from  the  king.  Hotgar 
died  suddenly  at  the  court  of  William  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  though  not  before  he  had  prevailed  on  the 
count  to  receive  the  king  in  Bönen»  whereupon  a  truce  was 
negotiated  with  the  other,  belligerents,  and  the  king  and 

1  Frodoszd,  a.  d39<  Dado,  p.  103. 

2  I  am  disposed  to  idsntUy  him  with  Dudo't  "CSoao^  ditt  Ssaonun." 

Frodoard,  a.  939. 

*  "  \\  illelmiis,  RotoinagciismiD  dux  CerociisiiiiusJ'  Baldenci  Chron. 

Camerac.  lih.  i.  c.  71.. 
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William,  as  also  Hugh,  sent  hostages  to  Otto.  After  the 
eptablishuient  of  a  general  [leace»  Beverai  private  feuda  were 
also  to  be  accommodated,  for  which  purpose  William  aeoepted 
an  invitatioii  from  the  oooDfc  of  Flaoden  to  meet  htm  oo  an 
idaod  in  the  Somme  near  Pdquigny  (17th  Deo.  942).  The 
eonteaied  points  were  settled  with  apparent  mntual  forbear- 
ance, and  tho  kiss  of  peace  sealed  the  new  nlliance.  When 
already  on  his  return  home,  William  was  called  back  by 
Arnulfa  followers,  and  not  bearing  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
mised safe-conduct  was  no  longer  valid,  he  returned  without 
suspioion,  and  was  treaoherouslj  slain  by  the  Flemings'.  The 
assassins  were  named  Balso  the  short»  Eric,  Bobert*  and 
Bidulf^  whom  an  old  tradition  represents  as  the  avengers  of 
Ansehetil,  whom  William  had  caused  to  be  ensnared  and 
basely  murdered  '. 

The  clergy  bitterly  deploreil  tho  death  of  William,  who 
■V  had  won  their  affection  by  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Philibert  at  Jumi^ges,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Northern  pirates^.  But  by  this  unexpected  event,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Normans  in  France  was  brought  Into  the  utmost 
peril,  to  drive  whom  from  their  ill-gotten  dominion  would 
have  been  an  easy  task  to  the  magnates  of  France,  had  any 
degree  of  unity  prevailed  auioiig  them  ;  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  Eadmund,  at  that  time,  and  probably  availing  himself 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Danes  in  Normandy,  had  e\i)ellcd 
their  kinsmen  from  the  north  of  his  realm  ^.  Lewis  also 
was  not  wanting  in  attempts  to  obtain  by  craft  what  he 

»  Frodoard,  nn  042,  043.    Flor.  Wi^om.  a.  942.  Dudo,  lib.  iii. 

-  W.  Malm.  p.  -I'M),  and  Rom.  dt;  Ron,  vv.  3108  »59.,  where  by  "  Baute 
d'Espaignc'"  Halzo  seems  to  be  intended.  "Blaso  curtusy  camerarius." 
Chron.  iSithienH.  ap.  Bouquet,  ix.  p.  70. 

>  Dodo»  p.  105.  Charter  of  confimiation  by  K.  Henry  II.  in  Mod.  Angl.  vi. 
p.  1087. 

*  See  Engl,  under  the  A*  S.  Kings,  it.  p.  121.  llist  connections  slways 
existed  between  the  Normans  and  the  Danes  in  Ei^land  csn  hsxdiy  be 
daubfid. 
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was  unable  to  gain  hy  the  eword.   Wflliam  liad  taken  oare 

to  engage  his  coiintrvmen  to  acknowledge  his  son  Ricliard  aa 
his  successor and  even  Lenisi,  with  loud  expressions  of  in- 
dignation at  the  baae  treachery  of  Arnulf,  ooufirroed  to  the 
boj  of  hardly  ten  years  the  land  that  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Northmen;  yet  of  the  neigfabouriog  barone,  who  had  ewoni 
fidelity  to  tiie  preoeding  counts,  several  now  transferred  their 
allegianee  to  the  king,  others  to  count  Hugh.  The  country 
itself^  too,  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  fresh  swanns  of 
heathen  Northmen  landed,  to  wlioni  many  of  tlie  old  settlers, 
casting  off  the  inconvenient  yoke  of  Christianity,  attached 
themsehres.  Even  Rouen  and  Evreux  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  pagan  kinl;  Sihtric^  and  the  renegade  Turmod  endea- 
voured also  to  force  the  youthfiil  count  Richard  to  apostasy, 
and  to  sky  king  Lewis.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  pagans  out  of  Rouen,  the  government  of  which  he 
in  H  unted  to  count  llei  luiii,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  edu- 
cating him,  ii >t)k  the  yoinio'  Ivichard  with  him  an  a  hostage, 
£vreux  aiso,  ot  which  count  Hugh,  with  the  aid  of  such  of  its 
Norman  inhabitants  as  had  remained  tnio  to  the  Christian 
faith,  had  obtained  possession,  was  by  him  delivered  to  the 
king.  Heiluin  gained  a  victory  over  his  own  and  the  Nor- 
mans'*  foe,  count  Amulf,  dew  Balzo  the  short,  the  assassin  of 
eonnt  William,  and  sent  the  severed  hand  of  the  murderer  to 
the  vengeance-breathinq:  inlialiitants  of  Rouen.  Rut  their 
niiadö  were  soon  alienated  ii  um  the  king,  in  conöe(|Ucnce  of 
his  reconciliation  with  count  Arnulf  ^.  Osmund,  to  whom  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  had  been  committed  at  the 
court  of  Laon,  contrived  means  for  the  liberation  of  his  pupil. 
He  spread  a  report  that  the  youth  was  sick,  which  was 
followed  by  intelligenoe  of  his  death,  whereby  those  appointed 

>  By  a  second  and  lawful  mmmgt  William  had  no  children.  His  wife 
was  I^eutgardi»,  a  daughter,  nccordmg  to  William  of  JumidgM  (p.  235)  of 

Heribert,  count  of  Veruiaiulois. 
2  Frodoard.  a.  943.  Dudo,  pji.  115, 116.  W.  (icmmct.  lib.  iv.  c.2. 
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to  keep  watch  over  him  were  thrown  off  their  guard.  Then 
having  discruiped  himself,  he  threw  the  prince,  concealed  in  a 
truss  of  hay,  across  a  horae,  and  with  the  aid  of  Ivo  of  Creully, 
a  royal  archer passed  out  from  the  walls  of  Laon  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  caetle  of  OoaoyS  the  lord  of  which,  Bernard 
of  Seidis,  the  youog  prinoe*a  matenial  imcle,  easily  prevailed 
OD  count  Hugh  to  aflbrd  proteetioa  to  the  fogitive. 

An  alliance  between  Hugh  and  the  Nonnami*  was  the  im- 
mediate  consequence  of  this  determination,  and  the  result  of 
the  alliance  was  an  attack  by  tlie  Normans  on  Brittany,  v\  ]i(  re 
many  battles  were  fought  with  bitter  animosity,  in  which  the 
reoently  arrived  Danea  particularly  distinguished  themselves. 
These  had  for  some  time  past  taken  np  their  qnarten  in  the 
Cotentan  and  Bayeuz»  and  soon  reoeiyed  a  leader  named 
Harald,  said  to  be  the  renowned  Danish  Idng,  ■umamed  BIA- 
tand  (Blaek-tooth).  Lewis  with  connt  Amnlf  had  made  « 
second  inroad  into  Normandy  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
rendered  himself  master  of  Tlouen.  Many  NorTii.ius  tied 
across  the  sea,  in  searcli  of  other  settlemeiitrt  or  to  procure 
aid  from  their  ancient  home^.  Hugh  had  in  the  mean  time 
marched  against  Bayeux,  which  the  king  had  granted  to  htm, 
provided  he  would  aid  him  in  subduing  the  Normans.  To 
avert  the  peril  to  which  his  country  was  thus  exposed,  Ber» 
nard  of  Senlis  devised  the  following  stratagem.  While  his 
emissaries  were  seeking  aid  in  Denmark,  he  appeared  before 
the  king,  to  bring  liini  the  homage  of  the  Normans.  T^owis 
received  him  graciously,  proceeded  to  Rouen,  and  even  took, 
up  his  quarters  in  Bernard^s  house.  His  troops  had  orders 
to  preserve  the  strictest  diseipUoe.   In  the  mean  while  the- 

I  "Ivo  de  Credolio,  regi»  balistarius."  Ord.  Vit.  p, ClQ. 

*  Dudo,  pp.  1 1 7  sq.  W.  GemaMC  üb.  iv.  e.  ft.  compared  with  Ord.  Vitalis, 
pp.  619  sq-  Pluquet  (Rom.  dt  Ron,  p.  161.)  venttilEs  that  Coney  was  « 
castle  bdongiog  to  the  arehUdiop  of  Bheims}  though, sa  Rhehne  ita^ 
often  was  at  that  tinier  it  might  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  hing*» 
enemies. 

3  Frodoard»  a.  944.  *  Krodoard,  1.  c.   Dado,  p.  13L 
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crafty  Bcrnaici  persuaded  Lewis  to  believe  that  the  Normans 
would  latlu  r  be  united  under  the  crown  of  France  than  see 
ihieir  country  divided ;  that  all  would  rather  obey  the  king 
thui  that  a  part  of  them  should  be  under  hui  Tasaal,  Hugh. 
Hereapon  Lewie,  in-hie  eageineea  to  become  maeter  of  aU 
Nonnandy ,  Instantly  oommanded  Hugh  to  withdraw  his  foroee 
from  the  coontiy,  and  distributed  seyeral  fiefe  among  his 
Prankish  courtiers.  The  count  of  Paris  obeyed,  but  seeing 
himself  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  undertaking  by  a  prince 
who  would  reap  them  alone,  he  resolved  on  vengeance.  He 
had  an  interview  with  the  count  of  Senlis  and  engaged  to 
hbboor  for  the  young  count's  re-eetabiishment.  While  all  this 
was  passing,,  the  desired  suoooun  from  Denmark  arrived,  or 
had  newly  equipped  themselves  at  Oherbourg,  nder  Harald, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  other  than  the  Danish  monaroh 
of  thai  name^  Harald,  we  are  informed,  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dive,  and  was  received  as  a  deliverer.  War- 
riors from  all  sidtö  hastened  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
chosen  band  brought  by  the  Dane  to  the  aid  of  their  prince. 
Harald's  progress  was  soon  snoh  as  to  compel  the  king  to 
march  against  him  with  his  vanguard.  The  royal  camp  ia 
described  as  being  most  costly  and  splendid ;  but  a  body  of 
good  troops  would  have  rendered  better  serrice  than  tents 
radiant  with  gold  2.  Not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle,  Lewis 
.  had  recourse  to  ne^tiation.  Harald  .s  men  had  already 
crossed  the  Dive,  when  the  two  kings  met  in  a  tent  raised  on 
the  rivers  bank.  But  the  French  knew  not  the  foe  they 
were  trusting.  Some  Normans,  who  ohserved,  among  the 
foUowera  of  the  king,  the  count  of  Ponthieu,  Herluin,  whose 
side  had  been  espoused  by  count  William,  and  who  had  been 
the  innooent  cause  of  his  murder,  upbraided  him  hitteily  for 
takinp  part  with  their  enemy.  From  offensive  words  they 
proceeded  to  violence.    Herluin  and  his  brother  Lantbert 

I  Will.  Gemmet.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  2  ßenoU  de  S^«  More. 
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wore  slain,  and  the  conflict  between  the  followers  of  the  two 
kings  beciime  general.  They  slaughtered  each  other  instead 
of  negotiating ;  and  the  Freueh,  being  taken  by  surprise,  for 
the  most  part  perished.  Lewis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes,  but  oontrived  to  escape,  and  fled  to  an  idand  in  the 
Seine;  but  no  sooner  was  his  hiding-plaoe  disoovered  than 
he  was  recaptured,  and  would  have  remained  long  in  dnranoe, 
hod  not  count  Hugh  come  to  his  aid^  and  had  they  not  feared 
the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  Otto.  Ho  did  not,  however, 
regain  his  liberty  until,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  be  had  sworn 
to  make  no  further  claims  to  the  government  of  Normandj, 
and  to  require  from  the  count  only  the  simple  homage^. 
Lewis  then  returned  home«  leaving  as  hostages  hlb  sons, 
Lothair  and  Carioman,  the  hitter  of  whom  died  shortly  after, 
besides  the  bishops  of  Soissons  and  BeauvMS  and  many  F^ch 
•lords.  Some  time  after,  Lewis  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence ol  Nut  niaady  in  a  yet  more  solemn  assembly,  in  which 
both  nations  were  represented  by  thoso  who  constituted  the 
council  of  the  two  princes.  Their  last  meetings  had  been 
disgraced  by  base  treachery;  the  Normans  experienced  per- 
fidy on  the  Somme,  they  requited  it  on  the  Dive ;  but  this 
time,  at  St.  Olair-sur-Epte,  Riehard  remained  on  the  Norman 
bank  and  Lewis  on  the  French  side,  and  thus  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  river  between  them.  On  the  spot  where 
Normandy  had  been  ceded  to  liolf,  the  king  of  France  re- 
newed the  cession  to  his  grandson,  in  return  for  a  simple 
feudal  homage'^.  Dukes,  bishops,  counts,  and  abbots  of 
France  swore  to  the  maintenance  of  this  compact.  On  the 
opposite  bank,  the  lords  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  swore 
fealty  to  Richard.  Li  his  rebtion  of  this  act,  Dudo  makes 

*  DudOj  p.  199.  W.  Gemmet,  p.  343.  Wacob  i.  p.  188.  Ynäotard, 
Bradt  d«  Mon. 

>  Oado(p.  128),  makes  Hugh  Co  say:  "RicbanhiH  nec  regt  nee  duci 
inilitat,  nee  uUi»  nisi  Deo,  obeequi  pneitat.  Tenet,  eicuii  ret,  mviiarchiain 
Nonhmaonicn  regiooM." 
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mention  of  the  bigfaer  elergy  among  the  king  of  Fraooe^a  fol* 

lowers,  while  among  the  Normans  he  speaks  only  of  laymen]. 
This  confirms  tho  remark  previously  made  witli  reference  to 
the  members  of  the  Norman  council  under  tlie  first  princes. 
One  historian  aliegea,  that,  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  fron- 
tier of  Nonnwidy  ivae  extended  from  the  Andelle  to  the 
£pte^ ;  but  when  they  oonotuded  the  treaty  on  the  £pte,  as 
in  the  time  of  Bolf,  it  is  euffioienUy  evident  that  that  river 
was  always  the  boundary  of  Normandy.  '  Also  when  William 
Longsword  would  leave  the  Nonnans  to  proceed  to  1*' ranee, 
Bernard  the  Dane  declared  that  he  would  not  t  ^ll  uv  liim  be- 
yond the  Epte,  which  plainly  shews  that  the  French  territory 
oommenced  at  that  river.  The  Normans  now  placed  them* 
•elves  under  the  oonnt  of  Paris,  who  appointed  as  his  lepre- 
■entative  Badulf  Torta«  son  of  Gautter«  bishop  of  Paris,  bnt 
wlio»  in  oonse<iuenee  of  his  exeessive  severity  towards,  and  ill 
treatment  of  Riehard,  was  driven  from  Rouen ^. 

»Soon  after  his  liberation  from  the  luuida  of  the  Nonnans, 
the  miserable  Lewis  fell  into  the  power  of  count  Hugh,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned  at  Laon.  On  his  release,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  king  of  England,  Kadmund,  he  and 
his  queen,  Gerbeige,  entered  into  a  eombination  with  her 
brother,  the  German  king  Otto,  the  objeot  of  which  was  to 
prooeed  against  Paris,  Senlis,  and  Ronen  In  tills  they  were 
joined  by  the  count  of  Flanders.  At  tlio  licad  of  a  chosen 
army  Otto  appeared  befoi-e  Tlouen,  of  wliicii,  beins:  strongly 
defended  by  its  position,  he  was  unable  to  gain  possession 
before  the  severity  of  winter  oommeneed»  and  compelled  him 

1  **  Ipee  (rex)  et  omne«  episcopi,  comite«  et  abbates  reverendi,  priaci* 

pesqoe  Ffand»  r^l  "  :  sod  "proems  Britoamn  et  optimstes 

Necthaunm."  Dndo,  p.  196. 

3  Addhani.  ad  W.  Gemmel»  p.  316. 

*  Dodo,  p.  Ift7.  W.  Gemmet,  lib.  iv.  c.  6.   Fivm  thsM  it  SppsilB  that 

be  was  neither  a  royal  official,  nor  a  Norman. 

4  Dudo,  p  1 3o  Frodoard,  a.  946.  Wittekiod«  lib.  iü.  Contin.  Bigin. 
a.  946.   Baideiic,  lib.  i. 
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lo  reiuiii  to  Saxony.  In  this  expedition  Otto  sustaineil  .i 
painful  loss  in  the  death  of  his  nephew  i,  who  fell  iintior  the 
swords  of  the  Normanii.  Vet  this  tnuiupb  did  not  immedi- 
ately lead  to  the  independence  of  Normandy,  as  Hugh  atili 
appean  as  its  taxeniin,  periiaps  also  as  Riohard's  guardian^. 

RICHARD  I. 

SUmKAMBD  SANS  PBVR. 

Soon  afterwards,  an  investiture  took  place,  whereby,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Epte,  Lewis  eontirmed  to  count  Richard  the 
territories  formerly  granted  to  his  ancestor  Rolf  After  the 
death  of  king  Lewis  IV.  (954)  and  of  Hugh  the  Great  (956), 
Biehard  received  the  hand  of  Emma,  the  daughter  of  the 
hitter  ^  and  sister  of  the  lutare  king,  Hugh  Oapet.  Bat  even 
this  eonneotion  did  not  establish  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  French  princes  and  the  Norman.  Count  Theobald 
(Thibaut)  of  Chartres,  Tours,  and  Blois,  who  had  espoused 
the  lawful,  but  childless  wife  of  William  Longsword,  raised 
against  him  groat  dissensions  with  king  Lothair,  the  son  and 
suooessor  of  Lewis  d'Outremeri  with  the  queen  mother  G er- 
borge, and  her  brother,  the  arohbishop  of  Golagne.  It  is 
said  that  eren  a  plot  was  bud  against  the  life  of  Biehard^. 
An  assembly  of  the  states  at  Suissons  having  been  proolaimed 
by  Lothair,  Richard  attempted  by  violence  to  prevent  their 
meeting,  but  his  people  were  dispersed  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  king.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  more  fortunate  in  totally  defeating  count  Theobald,  who 
fled  to  Gerberge  and  her  son  for  protection  against  Biehard 

'  His  name  does  not  uecur. 

^  Id  a  charter  of  DOh,  Richard  says :  "  cum  asaensu  seniori«  mei  Hu- 
golds,  Franoorum  principis."  Bouquet,  w.  p.  731.  "  Hugo,  ctAaela 
siaonun,  Nordmsanonimque  nunn,  Suestumicain  sggnditnr  urbem.** 
Frad.  as.  948,  M.  **  Hugo,  nuignns  prmosps  Francorum,  Boigondw- 
nuiB,  Britonum  aujue  Nerthmaanonnn.*'  Annal.  Florae,  a.  966* 
.  3  Dudo,  p  !  ^f) 

Frodoard,  a.  960.   Dudo,  p.  136.  *  Dudo,  p.  137. 
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and  his  powerful  brother-in-law,  the  count  of  l*ai  is'.  Lothair 
succeeded  iu  taking  the  city  of  Evreux,  which  he  granted  to 
the  count  of  Chart ree,  and  Theobald  advanced  as  far  as 
Boueo,  but  was  again  defeated  by  Biehard,  who  had  ia  the 
mean  while  had  teeouiae  to  the  Danes  for  aid.  An  armament 
of  these  aoon  appeared  in  the  Seine,  and  their  presenee  aoeele- 
rated  the  restoration  of  a  long-deslrsd  peooe.  Evreux  vtaB 
delivered  back  to  Richard,  and  the  newly  arrived  Danes  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain,  vshence,  after  coiniaitting  great  devastation, 
they  are  said  to  have  crossed  to  Africa. 

Biehard  appears  now  on  firiendly  terms  with  Lothair,  and 
eompoeed  the  di£ferenee  between  him  and  the  younger  Amulf 
of  Flandera,  when  the  king  had  already  taken  poeseasion  of 
Arraa  and  Bouay,  the  abbey  of  St.  Amend  and  all  the  eountry 
as  far  as  the  Lys^. 

Shortly  after  died  Richard's  consort,  Euiuia,  by  whom  he 
had  no  children ;  but  the  death  of  the  countess  caused  no 
inteiTuption  to  his  friendly  relations  with  Hugh  Capet,  even 
after  the  hitter  had  assumed  the  kingly  crown.  Count  Adel- 
bert  of  Vermandoia,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
dynaa^  (966),  but  yet  feared  an  attaek  from  the  king,  waa 
induoed  by  Biehard,  through  the  nef^tiations  of  his  future 
biographer,  Dudo,  dcau  of  6l.  i^ueniin,  to  submit  to  the  royal 
authority. 

The  latter  days  of  the  loug  reign  of  üichard  were  dedicated 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  newly  acquired  lands.  Even  a 
war  with  England  (991)  shows,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
pope',  that  the  thought  of  expelling  the  Normane  from  thoee 
parte,  whence  they  were  aoon  to  conquer  the  sooth  of  Italy 
and  threaten  the  Castle  of  St.  Augelo  itself,  could  be  no 
longer  entertained.    The  intermixture  of  the  northern  set- 

>  Fiodoerd,  ss.  961, 96a,  Dodo,  p.  141. 

^  Dudo,  p.  155.  Comp,  with  Frodoard,  a.  965.  Chnm.  Tomscenie 
&  Martini,  a.  966.  ap.  Bouquet,  viii.  p.  284. 

>  On  this  war  ace  Eogl.  under  the  A.  S.  Kings»  ii.  p.  153  »q. 
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tlcr»  with  Roman-Uhristiaii  Europe  may  bo  inferred  from 
Bichard'B  great  eoolesiastioal  fouodatioiii  and  donatioo».  He 
TOBtored  and  enlaiged  the  abbey  of  F6oamp»  which  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  had  been  deatroyed  by  the  Northmen, 
and  to  which  he  invited  St.  William,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  rule  ofOluny'.  W  illiam  continued  there  thirty 
years  (ob.  10;)1),  and  became,  after  the  superintendence  of 
other  monastic  institutions  ol  the  country  had  been  intrusted 
to  him,  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  those  parts. 
At  an  earlier  period,  Biohard,  with  the  confirmation  of  king 
Lothair  and  of  pope  John  XI 11^  restored  the  abbey  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  %  and  placed  in  it  monks,  instead  of  seoohir  deigy. 
He  also  reeonstnioted  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen.  To 
tlie  abbey  of  St.  Denis  he  confirmed  ihe  village  of  Berneval 
in  the  district  of  Talou,  or  Tellau  (Arquos),  which  his  grand- 
father, Robert,  had  bestowed  oo  that  foundation  ^  Even  the 
abbey  of  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon  received  from  him  a  vOlage 
with  the  church  of  St.  Adelbert  at  Hiesmes^. 

Of  the  year  of  Richardis  death  the  notices  are  ^ery  varyii^^t 
a  drcnmstance  perhaps  to  be  Recounted  for  by  the  like  name 
of  his  successor.  Iiis  deatli  probably  took  place  on  the  20th 
Nov.  996  ';  unless  in  that  year  he  rcsic:ned  the  govcrnnicnt 
in  favour  of  his  son,  and  did  not  die  until  1002.  The  preach- 
ing of  his  monks  had  reduced  the  grandson  of  Aolf  to  a  state 

1  This  took  place  ouly  under  Richard  IT.  See  Monast.  Angl.  ri.  p. 
1082  J  also  Chron.  S.  Benigni  Diviou.  ap.  d  Achtry,  Spiceleg.  i.  pp.  444 
9q,t  450  «9. 

>  See  cfasfter  of  king  Lothair  of  906  sp<  Bonqnet,  ix.  p.  639. 
<  Ses  charter  in  Bouqaet,  ix.  p.  731,  in  which  beridat  bia  wifo,  Emma, 
hit  "fiddes  Osinundus  et  Radulfus'*  are  named. 

*  Chron.  S,  Benigni,  lib.  i.  p.  445. 

*  Necrolog.  Fiscannensc.  A  later  MS.  of  the  Sax.  Chron.  says  994, 
996,  Floreut.  Ademar  Caban,  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  146.  Aocess.  Roh.  de 
Monte,  ib.  269.  Chron.  S.  Michaehs  in  periculo  maris,  ib.  247,  W. 
Gemmet,  lib.  iv.  c.  20.  Ord.  Vitalis,  p.  459.  Dudo  alone  has  1003. 
Malmeabury  \p.  269)  places  Riduurd'a  death  in  tlie  eighteenth  year  of  the 
rmga  of  king  iEtkdred^  i.  e.  1006. 
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of  sneh  deep  contrition,  that  he  oonaideTed  himielf  unworthy 
of  a  grave  within  the  churoh,  hut  desired  to  be  buried  with* 

out  the  walls,  uiukr  the  eavee. 

After  the  death  of  Emma,  Richard  espotisod  (Tiiinnor,  a  lady 
of  a  distinguished  Dauish  race',  iiy  her  ho  had  hvc  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned :  his  suo- 
oessor  of  the  like  name;  Robert,  count  of  Evrenx,  raised 
while  veiy  young  to  the  arohiepisoopal  see  of  Ronen ;  Emma» 
to  whom  the  distinction  was  allotted  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
mi  Anglo-Saxon  king,  ^thelred  II.,  and  afterwards,  as  that 
prince's  widow,  the  still  greater  one  of  sharing  the  throne  of 
Cnut,  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  North  ;  lastly  Hedvige,  the 
oonsort  of  Geoärey,  count  of  Brittany. 

RICHARD  II. 

•VaNAMSD  TH«  OOOD. 

The  youth  of  Richard  II.  was  to  his  country  no  less  a 
source  of  peril  than  that  of  his  father  had  been,  though 

arisin»'  from  a  totally  different  wuise.  The  exactions  of  the 
Noruuiii  baioiKs  weighetl  heavily  on  the  peasant,  who  still  re- 
membered the  time  when,  bound  to  his  lord  only  for  services 
and  does,  he  suffered  little  by  imposts,  toUs^  privileges  of  the 
chase»  and  other  restrictions  on  traffic,  as  well  as  on  the  rights 
of  common.  When  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  noble,  which  did 
not  find  full  scope  for  itself  in  the  country,  acquired  greater 
liberty  after  the  death  of  the  old  oonnt,  the  peasantry  also 
nttempted,  by  a  combination  of  their  posvers,  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  their  iniquitous  burthens.  They  held  nieetiugs 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  each  of  which  they  sent 
two  deputies  to  a  place  of  assembly  in  a  central  spot.  The 
combination  was  discovered  before  it  came  to  an  outbreak. 
Count  Raonl,  Richardis  undo,  surrounded  and  seized  the 

'  William  of  Jumi^es  (Lib.  viii.  c.  36)  relates  that  he  did  not  marry  her 
I  ill  aft<T  tlie  birth  of  several  children,  with  whom  "Waoe  (Rom.  de  Rou, 
vv.  5402-5706)  agiee«.    Dudo  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  GunDinr. 
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daputies  during  their  deliberaiioiM,  caused  their  hands  and 
feet  to  be  ent  olT,  and  aent  them  to  their  eevenl  viDagea  aa 
living  warnings  to  all  similarly  disposed 

With  equal  success  an  insurrection  meditated  by  William, 

count  of  Hiesmes,  an  elder  son  of  Richard  I.  by  a  concubine, 
was  suppressed-^.  In  this  instance,  too,  count  Kaoul's  ener- 
getic conduct  prevented  a  yet  greater  evil  than  the  one  already 
mentioned,  by  causing  the  rebel  to  be  seised  and  cast  into 
the  tower  of  Rouen ;  from  which,  five  yeszs  after,  he  made 
his  escape,  and  availed  himself  of  his  liberty  to  seek  his  bro- 
ther and  prince  at  the  chase,  throw  himself  at  his  feet  and 
pray  for  pardon,  Richard,  whose  proved  goodness  of  heart 
had  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  ihe  ^•uud,  received  him 
kindly,  bestowed  on  him  the  county  of  Eu,  together  with  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  Leceline,  daughter  of  the  noble  Tnrketil ; 
from  which  union  descended  an  illustrious  race. 

The  young  count,  from  the  beginiung  of  his  reign,  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  by  closely  attaching  himself  ta 
the  king  and  the  clergy,  a  policy  which  proved  so  successful, 
that,  through  his  inrtuence  over  king  liob(  rt,  he  became 
almost  the  ruler  of  France.  When  after  the  death  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  that  duchy  wsjb  claimed  by  king  Robert, 
it  was  Richard,  who,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  supplied  him 
the  means  of  seising  it  (1008  3).  Shortly  after  (1006)  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  and  the  emperor, 
Henry  H.,  agilst  BsMwin  IV.  of  Flanders,  and  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  \  ulenciennes 

While  Kichard  appears  as  the  chief  stay  of  the  new  Capetian 

)  W.  Genunst.  fib.  v.  e.  a.  The  Romsn  de  Rou  is  here  highly  intcrett- 
iag  (tee  w.  5976  <9g<)* 

'  In  998,  according  to  the  Histoire  des  Grands  OfBciers  de  la  Cooronns  ^ 
or  997,  according  to  M.  Le  Prevost,  Roman  de  Rou,  p.  313. 

*  Rad.  Glaberi,  lib.  it.  c.  s.  Hist.  Episcop.  Autisid.  ap.  Scri|>ti  Rrr. 
Franc,  x.  p.  171.  ^V.  Gcmnict.  lib.  v.  r.  !5.  Chron.  Hugon.  Horiac.  lib.  i. 
p.  221.    Chron.  ä.  Petri  Vivi  Senun.  ib.  p.  222. 

4  Sigebeit.  s.  1006.  Btldcfiei  Cltffon.  Cuoeree.  fib.  i.  ee.  33»  1 14. 
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dynasty  and  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  he  did  not  uegkct  to 
strengthen  his  relatiouH  with  the  Northern  kingdoms.  The 
hand  of  his  sister  Emma  he  had  bestowed  on  king  /Ethehed, 
aod  the  massacre  of  the  Dftnw  on  St.  ßrice's  night*  did  not 
•zoite  him  to  take  an  aetive  pott  in  iheir  retribative  expedi- 
tiooa  againat  England.  To  tk»  he  might  feel  the  lew  die- 
poied,  aa  the  Daniah  phtttee  had  not  alwaya  spared  his 
•hores*.  Nevertheless,  the  visit  of  the  Danish  king,  Svend 
Tveskia  g,  a,iul  his  suite  to  Houeu,  was  received  by  the  count 
with  the  splendour  befitting  the  brilliancy  of  his  court. 
Richard  would  not  engage  in  a  war  against  the  consort  of  hia 
•iatert  and  saw  a  better  proapeet  of  reward  for  hia  exertiona 
ÜI  the  punnit  ef  hie  ioteraeta  in  Franoe.  However,  on  the 
atrength  of  the  Danish  king's  promiae  on  oath«  that  his  war- 
riors should  not  annoy  the  French  coasts,  he  granted  per- 
mission to  the  Danes  to  dispose  of  their  plunder  in  his 
dominiuii>,  well  im  ihe  reception  and  entertainment  by  his 
subjects  of  wounded  Danes=^ 

In  a  war,  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Matilda,  a  sister 
of  Riehard,  who  had  been  married  to  Eudes  (Odo)  eonnt  of 
CSiartres,  on  aooonnt  of  the  restoration  of  the  town  of  Dreox, 
whieh  had  been  assigned  her  as  a  dowry,  Riehard  resolved  on 
calling  to  his  aid  two  Northern  chieftains,  who  had  accom- 
paiiie<l  king  Svend  on  his  last  expedition  to  England :  one  of 
these  was  named  legman,  and  called  king  of  Sweden,  the  other 
CNaf,  called  king  of  Norway^.   A  hundred  years  had  passed 

'  See  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  165. 
2  Ssut.  (.'hron.  Flur.  Wigora.  a.  1000. 

^  W.  Geinmct.  lih.  v.  c.  7. 

*  Comp.  England  under  tiic  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  17B.  [Lagman  i«  the 
name  of  aa  office,  Angl.  famiMni.  The  king  of  Sweden  et  this  time  was 
Olef  Skotkoaimff.  Depping  end  Pkevoat  (Rom.  da  Boo,  i.  p.  346)  er* 
fOBcOMiy  take  the  Olaf  here  nwotioiMd  for  Olaf  Tryggvseon,  not  recol- 
lecting that  he  was  slain  in  the  year  1000.  (This  error  is  corrected  in  the 
Danish  translatioD.)  Theüe  events  must  have  taken  place  ahout  1013,  and 
Olef,  the  fntare  aaint,  did  not  attain  the  crown  till  loi 5.   He  waa,  more- 
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since  duke  Rolf  received  holy  baptism,  when  count  Richard 
and  his  brother  Robert,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  prevailetl  on 
king  Olaf,  son  of  Harald  Gi^nski,  and  descendant  of  Harald 
Härfagri,  to  enter,  as  his  predecessor,  Olaf  Tryggvason,  had 
done  in  £ogktnd,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  in  which  be 
afterward«  aequired  the  glorioui  titles  of  saint  and  martyr. 
How  Bichard  gave  a  hospitable  reception  to  his  sister,  qneen 
^Ifgifu-Emma,  and  her  sons,  when  a  fugitive  from  Kngland, 
as  well  as  to  lior  conj^ort,  king  .Ethelred,  and  how,  through 
the  hand  ol  Emma,  ho  homuw  the  brother-in-law  of  the  great 
Anglo- Danish  sovereign,  has  been  already  related  Richard'^s 
fnendly  relation  to  the  Danes  proved  also  of  service  to  the 
Fkeneh,  a  proof  of  whioh  appears  in  the  restoration,  through 
his  influence,  to  her  husband,  count  Wido  of  Limoges,  of  the 
eonntess  Emma,  alter  a  confinement  of  three  years,  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Danes  when  on  a  pilgriiuage  to  Moni 
St.  Michel ^ 

Not  long  after  the  soLtlenu'üL  of  the  (juarrel  between  lii- 
chard  and  Eudes  respecting  Dreux,  through  the  mediation  of 
king  Bobert,  conformably  to  which  the  town  was  ceded  to  the 
latter,  but  the  snrrounding  land,  together  with  TUU^rss  (still 
a  frontier  place  of  Normandy),  was  adjudged  to  the  former» 
a  new  war  burst  out  between  these  if  not  kindred,  yet  closely 
connected  princely  families.  A  vassal  of  count  Eudes,  a 
knight  named  Walter,  had  contrived  to  gain  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Melun,  belonging  to  count  Burchard  of  Corbeil  and 
Melun,  and  had  delivered  it  over  to  his  feudal  lord.  The 
king  commissioned  count  Bichard  to  settle  the  dispute,  but 
Eudes  refused  to  appear  at  his  summons,  because  he  could 
be  judged  only  by  an  assembly  of  his  peers.  Hereupon 

over,  skesdy  a  Chriatiin,  having  been  baptised  in  his  intancy  by  his  ids* 
live,  king  Olaf  IVyggvason.   The  chieftains  here  in  question  we>e  pHh- 
htkhly  two  petty  Scandinavian  potentates  from  Ireland. — T,] 
'  See  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kin-rj»,  W,  pp.  ISO,  199» 
Ademar.  Caban.  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  151. 
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Richard  with  his  Normans  laid  siege  to  Melun,  which  held  out 
for  B*jn\c  time,  but  was  at  length  compelled  Lo  ueKl  to  the 
well-directed  missiles  of  the  besieger»»  which  pla;^ed  on  them 
both  by  day  and  night. 

Evm  m  his  latter  jears  Riehard  appeals  as  the  tnaintainer 
of  the  tranqntlKtj  of  Pranoe»  and  the  aYenger  of  injured 
fiiende.  Uia  daughter,  Adelix,  was  married  to  oount  Beinold 
of  Upper  Burgundy,  son  of  the  powerfbl  Otto  William,  the 
great  'archcount''  ou  both  .sides  of  the  Juru.  liy  treachery 
Hugh,  count  of  Chartres  and  bishop  of  Auxerre,  got  posses- 
sion of  Heinold^s  person  (1024),  cast  him  into  strict  confine- 
ment, and  dismissed  with  insult  the  envoys  of  Richard»  who 
demanded  the  release  of  the  captive.  Riehard  hereupon 
assembled  a  considemble  army,  the  oommand  of  wbiofa  he 
intrusted  to  his  son  of  like  name.  A  free  passage  to  Bur- 
gundy was  eflfeoted  by  amicable  negotiation,  by  which  the 
count  of  the  Vcxiiv  ar^juirrd  iiiuny  considuraLle  \  ill.iLT*'.'?  in 
Normandy.  But  a  brighter  glory  awaited  the  sacrihees  and 
sabeequent  exertions  of  the  campaign.  The  capture  of  the 
castle  of  Mirmande  in  the  Alps  was  afterwards  numbered 
among  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms  of  the  Normans ;  and 
bishop  Hugh,  seeing  further  resistance  vain,  cast  himself  witli 
Üie  profoundest  humility  and  a  horse's  saddle  on  his  baek, 
at  the  feet  of  the  youthful  victor,  and  made  vows  and  gave 
hostages  for  the  liberation  ol  K^jinoM'. 

Successfully  as  Richard  thus  strove  to  mcrease  the  strength 
and  consideration  of  his  dominion,  we  must  nevertheless  ac 
knowledge  that  mnoh  of  its  most  preeminent  glory  consisted 
in  its  numerous  and  valiant  ehivahy,  which,  even  without  the 
guidance  of  their  prince,  in  the  manner  of  their  fore&thers,  < 
oould  gain  brilliant  nulitary  fame  and  rewards,  even  crowns 
more  precious  than  that  of  the  count  of  Rouen.  Among 

'  W.  Gemmct.  lib.  v.  c.  lö,  says,  "  Milinandum  seu  Milbrandum." 
Heo.  Huntend.  lib.  vL  p.  762,  and  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  7340,  "  Mirmande.'* 
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theae  Boger  of  Toesny,  son  of  Rdlf.  of  ilw  race  of  MüUhuIk 
a  paternal  brother  of  Rolf,  is  the  first  to  be  named,  who  in 
Spain,  with  nnsurpasaed  valour,  but  unheard  of  cruelty,  fought 
against  the  Arabs,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Stephana, 
daughter  of  the  oount  Raymond  Borrel  and  the  widowed 
countess  of  Barcelona,  Ermensede.  Of  this  Roger  contempo- 
rary writers  relate,  that  he  caused  hia  Moorish  prisoners  to 
eat  their  f&llow  Moslems,  after  they  had  been  slaughtered  like 
swine,  cut  into  pieces  and  boiled.  Hut  fortune  was  not  always 
favourable  to  him ;  even  in  Barcelona  he  found  enviere  and 
enemies ;  and  oount  Richard  felt  that  he  had  cause  to  call 
him  to  account  for  the  number  of  his  faithful  vassals  that  he 
had  saerifioed  to  his  ambition.  But  Roger,  neverthelees. 
became  reconciled  with  the  oount,  before  whose  death  he 
returned  to  iNuriuaiidy"^. 

Attended  with  gi-eater  results^  although  humbler  in  its 
beginning,  was  the  establishment  of  Radulf  or  Raoul^,  another 
Norman,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  whom  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem led  through  that  country  and  to  the  church  on  mount 
Qargano,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  the  highly 
venerated  patron  of  Normandy.  Here,  with  others  invited 
from  Normandy,  lie  was  engaged  in  military  service  by  two 
native  knigliu,  Melo  di  Jiari  and  Dattus,  aud,  encouraged  by 
pope  Benedict  V  111.,  proceeded  a^nst  Apulia,  where,  near 
Gapua,  they  gained  a  victory  over  the  Greeks,  but  were  after- 
wards defeated  by  Basilius»  and  many  of  them  sent  prisoners 
to  Oonstantinople.  This  event  afforded  occasion  to  the  mi* 
gration  of  many  other  Normans  to  Nicies,  whose  duke  ceded 
the  town  of  Aversa  to  the  ISorman  Kaiuolf.  This  cosaiou  was 
foUowed  by  greater  acciuisitions,  the  boffinninL:  and  extension 
of  which,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  Frauco-X^ormans,  will  be 

1  See  Genealogy  No.  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volmae. 

2  Ademsr.  Gaben,  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  151.  Chron.  St.  Pebi  Vivi  Seoon. 
lb.  p.  323. 

<  Adenar.  a.  1016.  Rad.  Gkber.  lib.  iii.  c.  t.  Chron.  S.  P^lri  Scaoo.  lib.  I 
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glanced  at  hereafter.  Here,  however,  mention  must  be  made 
of  Tancred  of  Hauteviile,  a  knight  attached  to  the  court  of 
duke  Eichard,  who,  through  tiio  \  alour  and  might  with  which  ho 
•few  A  wild  boAr,  acquired  both  that  prince's  favour  and  many 
v^iajit  foUowera^  bat  hit  grealeat  fame  through  thoae  ■ooa, 
wbom  he  had  fonned  after  hia  own  models  and  to  whom,  aa 
meeda  of  valour,  no  leea  were  awarded  than  ApnluK 
Oatabria  and  Sicily.  Robert  Oniseard,  William  Iron-arm, 
aoti  Hoger,  were  the  sons  of  this  fortunate  man.  Thus,  as 
^andinavia  hud,  a  ccntiirv  before,  been  an  inexhaustible  re- 
ceptacle of  phioderers,  threatening  the  well-being  of  the 
eereral  European  states,  until  Normandy  afforded  a  home  to 
tluMe  fieree  and  restleaB  epunta,  ao  waa  now  Normandy  itaelf 
io*  a  airailar  condition,  which  threatened  not  only  its  own 
prince,  and  all  the  more  flourishing  states,  but  most  of  all 
Franee,  with  the  greatest  perils.  Apulia  was  now  the  salva- 
tion of  Normandy,  BenevLiito  afterwanin  saved  Apulia,  and, 
tinaily,  Eoghuid  rescued  France  from  the  power  of  the  Nor- 
mans. 

Biehard  died  (1026)  while  still  in  the  flower  oflife,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty  years'  the  v^ponr  and  wisdom  of  which  needed 
oot  the  panegyrics  of  the  monks,  but  which  the  benevolent 
and  picas  disposition  of  the  prince  equally  merited  and  re- 
ceived. The  abbey  of  St.  VVandrille,  or  Fontenelle,  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Northmen,  he  caused  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  riclüy  endowed  it ;  he  founde<i  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice 
at  £nwttz,  and  his  wife,  Judith^,  that  at  Bernay.  Foreign 
ehnrebes  also  received  from  him  valuable  donations.  Monks 
from  mount  Sinai  came  annually  to  Rouen  to  fetch,  from 
him  as  well  as  from  his  predeoesson^  costly  presents.  To 

1  GsufrwL  llslatens,  lib.  i.  e.  40. 

'  nor.  Wigorn.  a.  1096.  Tigennob.  «.  1097,  where  he  is  deiigaHsd 
•*rex  Fnuicoruni." 

^  Monaet.  An^!  vi.  |ip.lo63,  ll07*BoiM|Qet,s.p.23S.  SeesliO  d'Achery, 
Sfiicil^.  i.  p.  400. 
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the  monks  at  the  grave  of  the  Saviour  in  Jerusalem  he  gave 
a  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  and  aided  and  protected  all  piou4 
pilgrims  on  their  journey  thither  ^  Seeing  the  end  of  hie 
days  drawing  nigh,  he  called  to  him  his  brother  Robert»  areb- 
bishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  Norman  barons,  at  F^mp.  With 
their  counsel^,  he  conff?rre(l  Norniandy  on  his  eldest  son, 
Richard,  and  the  eoiinty  of  Hiesmes  on  llobert,  his  second 
son.  Both  these  were  his  children  by  Judith,  a  daughter  of 
Conan,  count  of  Brittany,  and  sister  of  his  brother-in-hiWy 
OwSrey^  by  whose  pilgrinuige  to  Jerusalem  and  premature 
death  (1008),  the  guardianship  of  his  sons,  Alan  and  Eudes^ 
devolved  on  Richard,  who,  consequently,  ruled  over  that  pro- 
vince  as  his  own'^.  Tn  two  other  sons  of  Richard,  the  old 
predilection  of  the  Norman  counts  for  the  elerpfv  manifested 
itself  in  their  eiioice  of  a  vocation;  of  lliese,  N\  iliiam  rlie<l  a 
monk  at  Fecamp,  Mauger,  thu  other,  succeeded  his  uucle  in 
the  arehbishopric  of  Rouen  ;  but  of  which  he  proved  so  little 
worthy,  that  his  deposition  became  a  matter  of  necessity.  Of 
Richard's  daughters,  one,  the  countess  of  fiui^ndy,  has  been 
already  mentioned ;  another  was  married  to  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders.  Mauger,  and  also  a  second  William,  count  of 
Archies,  were  sons  by  a  second  wife  named  Papia,  whom 
Richard  espoused  alter  the  death  of  Judith  in  1017^. 

RU  HARD  III. 

The  reign  of  the  youthful  Richard  III.  was  of  short  dura* 
tion.  His  Bui^ndian  campaigo  had  afforded  ground  for  the 
most  favourable  hopes,  and  he  appears  to  have  flattered  him- 

I  Rad.  GUber,  lib.  i.  c.  5. 

3  "  Consulta  sapientum."  W.  Gemmpt.  lib.  v,  c.  17. 
'Vhc  marriage  contract  of  Richard  atid  Judith  is  preserved  in  Martene, 
Anecdot.  i.  p.  122,  and  in  extract  in  Scr.  Fr.  x.  p.  188.  She  fonndecl  a 
cloister  at  Bernay  near  Lisieux,  concerning  which  there  is  a  charter  of 
Richaid  II.  cited  ia  Scr.  Fr.  x.  p.  335.  According  to  the  Geals  Con«. 
And^v.  Ibid.  p.  355.  Judith  hsd  been  alresdy  Dwrrwd  and  wsi  a  widow. 

*  Aoceti.  Rob.  de  Monte,  ap-  Scr.  Fr.  x.  p.  370.  Old.  Vitslis,  lib.  45. 
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self  with  the  idea  that  the  king;  of  France,  Robert,  would 
give  him  to  wife  his  daughter.  Adele,  who  had  previously 
been  promised  to  jialdwin  count  of  Flanders The  refractory 
spirit  of  his  brother  Robert  compelled  the  oount  to  besiege 
him  in  hi«  town  of  Falaise;  but  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  them«  and  shortly  after  Richard  died  of  poison  ^.  The 
general  suspicion  fell  upon  Robert«  aa  the  perpetrator  or  in- 
stigator of  the  misdeed,  on  whom,  after  his  brother's  death 
(Aug.  (),  1028),  the  govcnniuiit  of  the  «täte  devolved-'. 
Richard  left  a  vorv  vounir  sou,  named  Nichohis,  whom  wo 
must  regard  us  illegitiiuate»  it  being  hardly  credible  that  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time  would  have  omitted  all  mention  of 
Richardis  lawful  marriage.  After  his  father*s  death  he  was 
placed  in  a  mouastery,  and  died  as  abbot  of  St.  Ouen  at 
Rouen  in  109S.  Illegitimacy  would  have  been  no  bar  to  his 
pretensions  to  the  succession  of  his  father ;  but  tlie  cause  of 
his  exclusion  is.  perhaps,  rather  to  be  sought  for  in  the  prin- 
ciple which,  setting  minors  aside,  called  the  next  relation  of 
mature  age  to  the  government  of  the  state. 

ROBERT  II. 

SORNAMBD  TRB  DBVIL. 

Rovnrr  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  designated  by 
the  surname  of  ^*Xhe  Devil,"  which  was  bestowed  on  him 
m  an  age  when  that  name  was  not  wont  to  be  a  subject 
for  jesting.    At  the  outset  of  his  government  he  met  with 

considerable  opposition  through  and  on  the  part  of  his 
uncle,  the  arclibishop  of  Kouen,  who  maintained  himself 

'  A  inamagc  contract  of  January  1027  is  printed  in  d'Acherv,  Spicilepr- 
iS.p.  390.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  270.  Richard  here  styles  himself  dux  ;  but  in  a 
dtartsr  of 1034»  m  Mooasfc.  AngL  vi.  p.  1108 :  Rwacdos  filina  ooiom. 

'  W.  Gemmet.  Kb.  vi.  c.  9.  Ademar  Csbsn.  p.  161.  The  yetr  of  Ricbard't 
death  cannot  be  1027,  as  his  euccsMOr*  Robert,  in  November  1032»  was  in 
tbe  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Mooaat.  AngL  vi.  t073. 

'  W.  Mabn.  p.  994. 
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against  him  with  arms  in  Emnx,  and,  after  the  capture  of 

that  place,  fled  to  the  king  of  France.  Against  William  of 
Belf.'.sine,  who  had  fortitiod  himself  in  Alenyon,  Robert  was* 
more  successful,  that  noble  having  uiade  his  submiflsion  in 
the  most  humiliating  manner,  bearing  a  saddle  on  his  baok, 
and  barefooted;  whereupon  he  was  re-inveBted  with  hie  town^ 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  a  son  of  Baoul,  count  of  Iviy,  a  step- 
brother of  oount  Richard  I.,  also  oeased  from  the  resistanee 
he  had  offered  to  his  authority,  and  laid  down  his  arms.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  king  of  France  had  given  his  daughter, 
Adele,  in  marriage  to  the  younger  Haldwin  of  Flaiidei  H,  who, 
feelinpj  elated  at  his  fortune,  drove  the  count  his  father,  the 
unole  of  Robert,  from  bis  country.  The  old  oount  took 
refuge  in  Rouen,  where  he  was  kindly  reoeived  by  his  nephew, 
who  performed  the  part  of  his  avenger  both  willingly  and 
vigorously.  Robert's  cousin  also,  Alan  of  Brittany,  rose 
against  hi  in,  over  whom  R^)bert  is  said  to  have  gained  a 
victory  in  Brittany,  but  which  is  liable  to  great  doubt,  as 
Alan  had  invaded  Avranohes,  but  from  which  county  he  was 
expelled  by  Ndel  of  St.  Sauveur  and  Auvrai-le-Geant'^. 

In  his  relations  with  the  king  of  Franee,  Robert  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefothers.  When,  on  the  death  of 
king  Robert  (1081),  his  widow,  Constance,  strove  to  place 
her  tson  Robert  on  the  throne,  instead  of  Henry,  her  first- 
boi  u,  the  latter  fled  to  the  count  of  the  Normans  at  Fecamp. 
Kobert  received  his  liege  lord  hospitably  and  honourably, 
assembled  his  forces  under  his  uncle  M auger,  established  the 
king  in  his  realm,  and  compelled  his  brother  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  dukedom  of  Buigundy.  Count  Robert  received, 
with  the  concurrence  of  count  Drogo  of  Mantes,  in  reoom* 
pense  for  his  services,  the  Vexin  with  Pontoise  and  Chaumont. 
Corbeil  was  granted  to  the  valiant  Mauger  ^ 

•  \V.  (Jeminet.  lib.  vi.  c.  4,  aud  Roin.  de  Rou,  w.  sq. 

Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c,  8.  Rom.  de  Rou,  w.  77 ^^^^ 
^  Ibid.  Ub.  vi.  c.  / .  Ord.  Vital,  p.  655.  Horn,  de  Rou,  vv.  7685 — 7752. 
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Lets  fortunate  was  Bobert  in  big  TeUiions  with  England, 

as  has  been  already  related But  nothing  in  hi«  whole  career 
appears  more  striking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  completely 
characterizes  the  violent  religious  excitement  of  the  time, 
ihao  his  resolve,  in  the  company  of  a  few  knights,  among 
whom  was4he  brother-in-law  of  tho  E^nglish  king  iEthehred, 
Drogo  of  Maotes^j  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  leaving 
his  duehy  to  his  illegitimate  son,  William,  of  tender  age,  and 
his  counsellors,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Franee'. 
By  the  clergy,  win*  were  the  cause  of  it,  Robert's  determina- 
tion was  loudly  extolled.  He  died,  on  his  return  from  Jeru- 
salem, at  Nice  in  Bithynia(July  ^,1035),  poisoned,  aoeording 
to  tradition,  by  Baoul,  sumamed  Mouin'* ;  whereby  Normandy 
was  phmged  into  a  state  of  most  perilous  confusion, 

Robert's  violent  pasnons,  the  suspioioti,  that  hung  over 
him,  of  fratricide,  his  penitence,  his  romantic  pilgrimage,  but, 
more  than  all,  his  renowned  son,  whom  a  conciibiiio  a.t  Falaise 
had  borne  him,  have  made  hiui  a  subject  for  many  stoiies, 
the  appreciation  of  which  we  leave  to  the  historians  of  the 
country.  In  those  characteristics,  of  which  we  are  informed, 
his  courage,  his  liberality,  his  love  of  jest  and  merriment,  his 
Bensnaüty,  condescension,  and  readiness  to  serve  his  friends; 
above  all  his  somewhat  ostentatious  contempt  of  money  and 
possessions — in  all  this  the  model  of  a  Norman  hero  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  But  wo  may  no  longer  linger  over  his  portrai- 
ture, and  Will  merely  add,  that  the  best  panegyric  on  his 
reign  is,  that  the  country,  which  at  first  suffered  under  hm 
many  wars  and  foUies»  in  his  latter  yean  again  stood  forth 
in  its  pristine  might^.  His  government  was  much  under  the 
guidance  of  ecdesiastlos,  amo^g  iriiom  Btohard,  abbot  of 

'  See  EngL  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  n.  p.  217. 
2  lb.  p.  231.  >  Rom.  dt  Rou,  v.  8127. 

*  W.  Malm.  p.  99&.  Chron.  PoDtao.  App.  U.  ap.  d'Acbcry,  Spicikg.  iii. 

p.  264,  edit.4to. 

*  Ibid.  c.  7. 
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Venhin,  is  purticuiariv  distinguished'.  The  founding  of  a 
new  abbey,  that  of  St.  ^'i^or  at  Cerisy  near  Bayeux,  by 
Robert  the  Devil,  ought  therefore  to  excite  no  surprise-.  To 
the  restoration  of  peace  amoDg  his  vassals  the  emigrations  to 
Apulia  must  have  greatly  coatribated,  whioh  relieved  the  land 
of  a  number  of  turbulent,  ambittoui  spirits,  and,  by  plaeii% 
them  in  a  career  of  glory,  exalted  the  fame  of  the  Normans^ 
and  rendei  L'd  the  alHances  of  their  prince  of  greater  import- 
ance :  even  the  ex|t(  ilihun."^  ut  irulividiml  Nonnansi  into  Spain 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  acquisition  of  glory  and  rich 
rewards  by  valiant  men,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
narrow  home.  Among  the  most  distinguished  men  that 
remained  in  the  country  was  Serlo,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tan- 
ored  of  Hauteville.  He  had  been  banished  by  duke  Robert, 
and  was  a  fugitive  in  Brittany,  when  that  prinoe  laid  siege  to 
Tillieres.  Deeply  vexed  at  tlie  proliibition  of  the  duke  to  his 
Normans  to  accept  the  eliallonge  of  a  Krench  knight,  he  ap- 
peared, unknown  to  his  countrymen,  with  closed  visor^  before 
the  champion.  He  overcame  his  formidable  adversary,  and 
the  duke  was  soon  reconciled  with  so  valiant  and  noble  an 
adherent^. 

WILLIAM  n. 

SUniVÄMBD  THE  COMOOSBOB. 

As  long  a.s  Robert's  return  ua«  expected,  the  Xoniians 
had  shown  themselves  obedient  to  the  count  Gilbert  of  £u. 
son  of  Godfrey,  and  a  cousin  of  Robert,  by  an  illegitimate 
connection  of  Richard  I.^,  whom  Robert  had  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  state  and  guardian  of  his  young  son,  William. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  Robert's  death  spread 
abroad,  than  tiie  before- mentioned  Ralf  Mouin  attempted  to 

I  HagoQis  Flsvigo.  Chron*  Verdunense  in  Sor.  Her.  Fr.  xi.  p.  14S. 

2- Charter  of  1032  in  Monast.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1073» 

*  Gaufrid.  Malsterra,  lib.  i.  c.  38  sq. 

4  Guil.  PSctav.  VÜ.  3.   Ord.  Vitalis,  p.  65Ü. 
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seize  on  the  goveninient.   If  in  the  beginning  his  attempt 

proved  unsuccessful,  he — unless  it  was  another,  Ralf  of  Gassy 
(de  Waceio),  son  <jf  archbishop  Robert,  who  died  in  1036 — 
appeared  shortly  after  to  have  attained  lii^  object.  At  Ralf s 
instigation,  count  Gilbert,  together  with  other  barons  related 
to  hinit  also  Turold,  the  prince's  instructor,  fell  by  the  band 
of  the  murderer;  whereupon  Balf,  supported  by  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  Norman  nobility,  was  appointed  to  the 
guardianship  of  William  ^  Still  was  the  opposition  of  many 
barons  to  the  pretensions  of  these  illegitimate  branches  of 
the  race  of  Rolf  far  from  ended,  and  still  less  the  anarchy 
engendered  by  the  never-ceasin<r  tends  of  the  nobles  with 
each  other.  Roger  of  Toesny,  sprung,  as  before  related,  from 
the  noblest  Norman  raoe»  and  who  had  gained  the  most  re- 
nowned name  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  would  not  serve 
the  bastard.  William  was  too  feeble  to  extort  obedienoe, 
but  Roger  of  Beaumont,  son  of  Humphrey  (de  Vetiilis)  and 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Warwick^,  whose  fatli(  i  h  i  1  ^  ififered 
great  provocation  from  T?oger,  slew  both  him  and  his  two 
sons  in  a  veiy  bloody  contlict.  Alan  V.  also,  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, whom  duke  Robert  had  appointed  one  of  the  guardians 
of  his  son,  was  poisoned  during  these  dissensions;  and  this 
murder,  which  affected  the  Normans  indiscriminately,  was 
unjustly  attributed  to  his  youthful  ward^ 

William's  early  days  wore  passed  amid  manifold  perils  and 
privations,  which  have  at  all  times  proved  themselves  the  best 
school  of  princes.  Walter,  his  maternal  uncle,  sometimes 
saved  him,  while  a  boy,  fi  om  the  machinations  of  hi^  enemies, 
by  conveying  him  secretly  by  night  from  the  princely  cham- 
ber, and  concealing  him  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  Osbem, 
son  of  Herlast  and  the  countess  Gunnor,  the  prince's  house 

I  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  i.  cc.  2,  4,  6.  «  Ibid.  cc.  3,  4. 

3  Ord.  Vitalis,  9.  567.  Comp.  W.  Cemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.1.  It  i8  naid 
that  Alan  waa  pnaooed  in  Brittany,  but  died  in  Normandy  and  was  buried 
at  Fecamp. 
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flteward,  was  murdered  in  the  apartment  of  the  latter ' .  The 

country  was  in  a  condition  not  less  deplorable  than  tluit  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  murder  of  William  1..  only 
that  it  now  appeared  stronger  against  external  foes.  Offensive 
warfare  wsls  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  it  ought  not  to  appear 
extraordinary  that,  while  their  countrymen  were  making 
hrilliant  oonqueeta  in  the  South,  they  did  not  more  efficiently 
support  the  »thelings,  Eadward  and  iElfred,  the  eone  of 
Emma';  an  enterprise  which,  even  under  other  oiroum- 
stances,  might  have  been  more  politic  than  crateful  to  the 
Isormans,  as  a  friendly  relation  between  Danes  and  Normans 
had  outlived  even  the  Teutonic  tongue  of  the  latter. 

A  striking  proof  of  internal  weakness  was  not  long  want- 
ing.  King  Henry  I.  of  France  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  humiliating  a  vassal,  whose  very  friendship  and  pro- 
tection seemed  dangerous  to  him,  by  demanding  from  the 
Norman  prince  the  demolition  of  the  castle  of  Tillierea. 
Gilbert  Crcspin,  wlio  had  been  invested  with  the  castle  by 
duke  Robert,  resisted  this  demand,  with  which,  nevertheless, 
the  governnient  at  Rouen  resolved  to  comply,  and  to  join 
their  forces  with  the  kingX  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  into 
his  hand  the  key  of  their  country.  Gilbert  Oesptn  was  forced 
to  submit,  and  the  king  ordered  the  castle  to  be  demolished, 
after  having  given  assurances  on  oath  that  it  should  not  be 
reconstructed  within  four  years.  But  he  very  soon  found 
occasion  for  a  war,  invaded  the  country  of  Hiesmes,  and 
caused  TiUiercs  to  be  fortified  anew  ^  Falaise  aim  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  being  lost,  when  Turstin,  surnamed  Goz,  the 
son  of  Ansirid  the  Dane,  with  the  aid  of  the  royal  forces, 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  but  Balf  of  Gassy,  hasten- 
ing to  its  relief  with  a  body  of  valiant  men,  put  him  to 

■  W.  GemnMC.  fib.  vü.  e.  3.    Oaberans,  iwocuntor  priacipalis  domus." 

Ord.  ViuU.  p.  655.  **  Normannirp  dapifer." 
2  See         under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  885. 
^  W.  Genuuet.  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
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fl%ht,  and  pnaenred  the  rock-biiiit  town  to  iU  jouthfnl 

master'. 

The  history  of  the  endless  feuds  of  the  NoT  tnan  barons 
amoog  themseivee,  during  the  minority  of  William  the  HaKtard» 
bekmgp  to  the  provincial  history  of  the  country.  Although 
H  may  premt  to  v»  the  iUiMtrious  names  of  Montfort,  Mont- 
gomeiy,  and  other  noble  rmoe«,  to  oonteroplate  whose  splen- 
dour in  its  first  forth-bursting  beams,  must  ever  afford  ddight 
to  their  latest  posterity ;  yet  is  it  instructive  to  us  only  by 
showing  how  the  Norman  nobility,  kept  remote  Irom  all  effe- 
minacy, and  passing  their  youth  in  the  use  of  arms,  never 
ket  the  character  of  a  warlike  class.  Of  greater  importance 
was  the  war  which  Guy»  the  second  son  of  Adehus,  or  Aliz, 
whom  ber  brother,  Richard  III.,  had  married  to  Bainaud, 
eonnt  of  Burgundy,  raiBed  against  William.  The  partisans 
of  the  latter  had  hoped  to  satisfy  count  Guy  by  the  grant  of 
Brionne^  and  Vernon;  but  notwithstanding  the  cnstonary 
exclusion  of  the  female  line,  the  pretensions  of  the  nearest 
legitimate  descendant  found  powerful  support.  Nigel,  via- 
eomit  of  Coutances  ;  Ranulf,  viscount  of  Bayeux ;  Hamon-aux 
Dents,  lord  of  Thorigny ;  GMmoult  of  Le  Plessis,  and  other 
powerAil  barons,  partioularlj  from  the  independent  territories 
of  the  Cbtentin  and  Bessin,  declared  in  favour  of  Guy.  But 
king  Henry,  either  from  some  remaining  gratitude  towards 
the  Norman  princes,  or  from  a  desire  to  maintain  the  ac- 
knowledged right  of  succession,  or,  influenced  by  the  wise 
policy  of  not  suffering  the  Burgundian  house  to  become  too 
powerful,  united  his  warriors  with  those  of  William.  At  Val- 
dss-Dnnes»  not  fiir  from  Gaen,  the  armies  met  (1047)  and 
fought  with  all  the  fury  of  ciril  strife^.   The  king  himself 

'  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 

3  Not  St.  Brimic  {D6p.  Cotes  du  Nord),  as  W.  Gemmet.  (p.  276)  has  it. 

«  Gull.  Pictav.  p.  179.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1047.  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  17. 
W.  Malm.  p.  W-h  The  Roman  de  Rou,  v.  8743  gqq.  ia  very  circum* 
bUatial  on  this  battle. 
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was  aohoraed  by  a  knight  of  the  Cotentin,  but  escaped  un- 
hurt, and  won  a  deoidve  viotoiy.  Of  thirty  thousand  parti- 
sans of  Guy  a  third  part  is  said  to  have  fallen«  among  whom 
was  Hamon.    Nigel  and  Ranulf  submitted  to  the  young 

count,  who  immediatel)'  besieged  Guy  in  his  strong  castle  of 
Biioune,  uiiich  was  protected  by  the  river  Ri^le.  After  a 
protracted  ai^e,  it  is  said  of  three  years'  duration,  Guy  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  mildly  treated  by  the  con- 
queror ^  ;  but  finding  himself  an  object  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt in  Normandy,  he  yoluntarily  withdrew  to  Bui^gnndy, 
whence,  having  involved  himself  in  contests  with  his  elder 
l)rother,  the  reigning  count,  he  waa  soon  expelled,  and  came 
to  an  uncertain  end  ^. 

William  noon  had  an  opportunity  of  requiting  the  king  for 
the  service  rendered  him,  and  of  acquiring  as  much  honour 
and  influence  as  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  fore- 
fathers. He  aided  the  French  monarch  against  the  poweifhl 
Geoffirey  11^  sumamed  Martel,  count  of  Anjou,  with  a  nnnie> 
rous  army,  and  displayed  in  this  campaign,  as  often  afterwards, 
an  almost  lool-hardy  bravery  that  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries,  which  manifested  itself  in  presents  of 
horses  and  knightly  equipments  from  the  king  of  Spain,  the 
dukes  of  Gascony,  the  counts  of  Auvergne  and  other  distant 
princes.  No  long  time,  however,  had  elapsed  before  Qeoffrej 
sought  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans.  He  marched 
through  Le  Maine,  which  he  governed  under  the  young  count 
Flugh,  and  after  his  death,  as  administrator  (hiring  the  mi- 
nority of  his  son,  Heribert  IL,  and  made  liiniself  master  of 
the  Norman  frontier  fortress  of  Alen^on.  But  William  soon 
recovered  the  place,  and  took  cniel  vengeance  on  the  gairiscm, 
who  had  ventured,  by  beating  a  skin  hung  out  for  show,  to 

'  So  Guil.  I'iclav.  p.  179.  Accordiug  to  Ord.  Vital,  p.  667.  Guy  k>st 
bis  Ciuitleti  and  wa»  banished  as  an  enemy  to  the  country. 

•  Guil.  Pictav.  (p.  180)  and  from  him  W.  Maim.  p.  394.  Ord.  Vital, 
p.  687. 
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deride  him  for  being  the  eon  of  a  Bkiniier*s  daughter,  thereby 

proving  that  the  stain  of  his  birth,  although  overlooked  by 
the  nobihty,  was  always  re^jarded  as  such  by  tli©  lower  class. 
William  did  not  content  himself  with  merely  recovering  the 
town,  but  entered  Le  Maine,  where  he  took  the  strong  town 
of  Domfront»  which  afterwarda  remained  to  Normandy 

Previoualy  to  thie  war,  for  the  oommenoement  of  whiefa  bis 
abeenoe  from  Konnandy  (1051)  had  probably  preeented  an 
opportunity,  William  had  visited  kiiy^  Eadward  in  England. 
The  moment  chosen  for  this  visit,  innnediately  aftei'  I^adward's 
rupture  with  the  family  of  Godwine  and  the  rejiudialion  of 
the  queen,  was  selected  by  William,  with  the  crafty  policy, 
for  which  his  countrymen  are  io  dietinguiehed,  in  the  hope  of 
indueing  bis  imbeoile  relative  to  make  promises  with  regard 
to  the  Boocession^.  Shortly  after,  William  eoneluded  a  mar- 
riage (1058)  with  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Baldwm  V.«  eount 
of  Flanders^,  and  of  the  daughter  of  king  Robert,  who  had 
proliably  been  affianced  to  count  Richard  TTI.,  an  aUiaiice 
which  secured  him  against  hostilities  in  tlie  north  of  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  against  the  prejudioial  influenoe  of  tlie 
house  of  Godwine  over  the  eourt  of  Bruges.  The  canonical 
obetaeles  whieh  existed  against  this  marriage,  and  which 

1  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vü.  c.  18.  G.  FSctav.  p.  187« 
*  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kinge,  ii.  p.  251 . 

'  Chron.  Turon.  a.  1053,  [where  a  wonderful  story  is  told  of  William** 
method  of  wooinj?  and  winning  his  bride :  "  Tht n  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
matifly,''  the  «nid  clirnnicle  informs  us,  "took  tlie  daughter  of  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  to  wife,  in  this  manner  :  after  t>hc  had  been  often  a.sked 
by  her  father  about  receivmg  a  hubbaud,  auU  WiUiaui  of  Nurmaady  had 
above  all  others  been  lauded  to  her  by  her  father,  who  bad  for  a  long  time  had 
the  csre  of  him,  ehe  aneweted,  that  ehe  would  never  receive  a  baetard  ibr 
a  husband.  Having  heard  whieh,  duke  William,  with  a  few  corapaDione, 
secredy  hastens  to  Bragea,  where  the  maiden  abode,  and,  as  she  wae  re- 
toming  tcom  church,  beats  and  chastiaca  lier  with  fiste,  beetet  end  spurs ; 
and  so,  ha\nng  monnled  Ins  horse,  returns  with  his  rompanionn  to  his 
country.  This  having  been  done,  the  maiden  grieving  lies  down  on  her 
bed,  when  her  father  coming,  interrogates  and  demanda  of  her  about 
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called  forth  a  papal  interdict,  were  removed,  in  the  usual  way, 
by  tedious  necfotiations ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  rendered 
memorable  by  tlie  circumstance,  that  the  monk  who  declared 
them  inviolable  was  afterwards  employed  by  William  hi* 
n^tiator  and  mediator  at  the  papal  oourt  \  and  became  so 
attached  to  that  prinoe''8  mtereetB  tbat,  at  length,  as  the 
celebrated  Lanfranc,  he  was  not  alone  the  only,  bat  also  the 
all-Buffioient,  ally,  which  Wflliain,  in  his  later  and  more  aotrvo 
days,  constantly  possesaj^d.  (Jn  the  ducal  pair  was  imposed  as 
an  atonement  the  toiindiiig  of  two  abl>tv>i  r\u(i  fniii-  hospitals; 
the  former,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  and  to  the  holy  Trinity, 
were  erected  in  the  city  of  Gaen ;  the  latter  at  Boiien,  CaeOr 
Gherboofg  and  Bayetix. 

The  capture  of  Domfiront  soon  gave  birth  to  new  quarrele. 
The  king  of  France  must  natundly  dtsapproTe  of  snch 
knee,  which  might  also  afford  a  pretext  to  the  discontented 
vassals  of  the  Noi  iiklii  chief  to  rid©  up  against  him,  Wiiliaiu, 
his  paternal  uncle,  a  won  of  Richard  TI.  and  Papia,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  evil-disposed  archbishop  Mauger,  had  been  by 

receiving  a  husband,  who  in  answer  says,  that  she  will  never  have  a  hus- 
band Mve  WilUam,  duke  of  Normandy,  which  wm  done.** 

Philip  MouakM,  in  his  chronieie,  teUi  the  saine  story.  Aeeording  to 
hiin,  MatUds  aaiwend  to  her  ftthci'a  propoads 

*'  La  dflOMiiaelle  vint  avaat 
Si  leur  respondl  auiiilenaot» 

'  J'aim  mious  estre  nonne  velee 
Que  jou  Roie  k  bastart  doonee.' 

The  tale,  with  a  variation,  ha»  also  found  its  way  into  the  Saga  of 
St.  Eadward,  wliprp,  in  answer  to  the  duke's  proposal,  Matilda  says: 
"  JErr  ertu  vallare,  er  hü  hyggr  at  ek,  komin  af  koniinsa  -rrtt,  niMnii  villa 
giptaz  einum  basthar^^e."  Thou  art  mad,  clown,  lo  tinnk  that  I,  sprung 
from  kings,  will  marry  a  bastard.  Whereupon  William,  seizing  her  by 
tha  hair,  fallad  her  to  tha  ground  and  trampled  her  ander  foot»  etc.  Saga 
J&varSar  Kooünga  bine  Helga»  p.  Ifl.  ed.  Copenh.  1652.— T.] 

1  Lanfranc  went  to  Rome  on  the  buainesa  of  the  dispeneation  during 
the  papacy  of  Leo  IX.,  whose  death  shortly  after  (April  1054)  probably 
withdrew  attention  from  the  object,  which  was  only  accompliahed  under 
bis  saoceaaor,  Nicholas  11.  (1059-1061.) 
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him  invested  with  the  county  ot  Talou,  or  Tellau,  in  which,  - 
on  the  euiuniit  oi  a  bleep  iiiuuntain,  he  fortified  the  cjtstle  of 
Arques*.  This  turbulent  and  ambitious  man  had  deserted 
his  nephew  before  Domfront,  aod  having  allied  himself  with 
other  poweriul  barona»  aod  even  with  the  Idog  of  France, 
deohred  war  againat  his  nephew,  while  he  waa  in  the  Co- 
tentin.  It  cannot  now  be  asoertained  how  far  thit  war  was 
in  connection  with  the  rebellions  of  other  Norman  barons ; 
yet  in  these  events  we  may  perceive  both  the  uncertain  sway 
as  well  as  the  sagacity  and  valour  of  duke  William.  The 
oount  of  Arques  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate,  and 
ended  his  daya  aa  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Eustace,  count  of 
Boulogne,  whither  he  waa  accompanied  by  hit  wife,  whoae 
brother  Et^errand,  count  of  Ponthieu,  had  &]len  at  the 
siege  of  Arques;  while  Hugh  Bardolf  and  other  powerful 
barons,  to  the  great  humiliation  of  the  king,  were  taken  pn- 
soners,  and.  bowed  under  the  weight  of  a  saddle  on  their 
backs,  submitted  to  the  victor^. 

But  there  still  remained  another  opponent  to  be  removed. 
The  archbishop  of  Bönen  had  anpported  his  brother,  and 
William  availed  himasif  of  thia  war,  to  his  great  benefit,  by 
deposing  the  prelate  and  banishing  him  to  Mont  St.  Michel, 
with  the  approval  of  pope  Leo  IX.,  who,  shortly  before  his 
death,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Civitella  (lOoii),  was 
oblif^d  to  show  conijjliance  with  all  the  wishes  of  the  Nor- 
mans. A  choice,  alike  favourable  to  the  church  and  to  the 
interests  of  William,  was  made  of  Maurile  as  the  successor 
to  Manger,  who,  sprung  from  a  noble  family  near  Rheima, 
had  at  Liege  acquired  a  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
was  afterwards  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  rich  abbey  of  Hal- 

1  Gail.  Pietav.  p.  184.  Chron.  Pontan.  Kb.  L  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii. 
€.7.  Ord.Vit.p.60$. 

«  Old.  Pktav.  p.  18G.  W.  Malm.  p.  398.  W.  Gcmmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  7. 
Comp.  Prevofit,  Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  8653  note^  In  MatmeRbnry  the  name 
of  IngelnuD  or  Engueiraml  is  changed  to  Isembard. 
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berstadt ;  siibj^CMjiiently,  at  Fecamp  and  Florence,  professed 
the  siiictest  lkMie(Jictino  rule,  and  thereby  opened  the  path 
to  ecclesiastical  dominion'. 
This  success  was  the  more  extraordinary  as«  during  the 
of  Arques,  William  was  deserted  hy  many  of  his  most 
powerful  Tassals.  One  of  these,  Guimond^y  delivered  his 
towD  of  M oulins  to  the  king,  to  whom  the  aoquisition  appeared 
of  such  importance  as  to  induce  him  to  commit  it  to  the 
hands  of  Guy,  count  of  Poitiers,  who,  through  hia  sister 
Agnes,  was  brother-in-law  to  the  emperor  Henry  I  If.  Tlie 
moment  appeared  favourable  to  the  French  magnates  for  the 
suppressioR  of  the  Norman  rule;  and  that  restless  foe  of  the 
Norman  name,  Geoffrey  Martel,  connt  of  Anjou,  assembled 
round  the  king  an  army  so  numeroos,  from  Guienne»  Gascony, 
Burg^mdy,  and  other  provinees,  that  the  like  had  seldom  been 
eeen  auited  under  the  royal  standard.  Tlie  king-'s  brotliors, 
Endes  nnd  R.iinaud  of  Clermont,  with  the  body  of  troops  that 
had  been  raised  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine,  invaded 
tbe  oonnty  of  Caux,  but  at  Mortemer  on  the  Elauinc  (1054) 
were  attacked  and  almost  totally  annihilated  by  the  Normans 
under  Bobert,  count  of  Eu,  Hugh  of  Goumay^  Hugh  of 
Montfort,  Walter  Giffard,  William  Orespin,  who  on  that  day 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  military  renown,  which  was  des- 
tined shortly  after  t(»  shine  with  greater  brilliancy  beyond 
the  sea.  Ony  connt  ol  Ponthieu  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
the  greater  number  were  slaughtered  ;  the  remnant  with 
Eudes  saved  themselves  by  flight.  William  was  bitterly  irri- 
tated at  the  escape  of  the  leader  of  the  royal  forose,  Balf  of 
Mont  Desir^,  by  the  connivance  of  Roger  of  Mortemer,  who 
was  bound  to  him  by  personal  obligations,  but  paid  for  his 
misdeed  with  the  loss  of  the  town  from  which  he  was  desig- 
nated, which  was  given  to  his  and  William's  relative,  William 

1  Acta  Archiep.  Rothom.  ap.  MabiUon,  Vet.  Aiudecta.   W,  GemmeU 

lib.  vii,  c.  24.    Ord.  Vital,  p.  566  sq. 

2  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  ia6.   Maliiie»bury  (p.  39a)  calls  him  Walter. 
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of  Warenne^  With  the  eonridention,  whioh  the  politic 
▼asflftl  always  manifested  towardn  fiis  suzerain,  .ind  with  the 
view,  by  a  sort  of  theatrical  surprise,  ot  iiicrt'a.siiig  lliv.  terror 
at  Bucb  mournful  tidings,  and  turniug  it  to  his  own  advantage, 
William  sent  Ralf  of  Toesny,  who,  in  the  darkiMM  of  the 
night,  from  the  top  of  a  tree  in  a  epeetral  voioe,  announoed 
lue  defeat  to  the  king,  and  eommanded  him  to  eend  earte  to 
Mortemer,  to  fbtch  away  the  corpBos  of  his  army.  Henry 
retired  to  the  frontier  of  Norniandy,  across  which  lie  was 
followed  by  the  Normans,  who  two  years  after,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  king,  including  a  hbcratiou  of  prinonera, 
acquired  the  land  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  whereby  was 
probably  meant  only  the  amall  territory  of  Pauais,  the  capital 
of  which,  Domfront,  had  been  taken  at  an  earlier  period. 
William  thereupon  resohed  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  his 
territory  to  Ambrieres,  not  far  from  Mayenne,  and  thoro  to 
erect  a  strong  fortress.  In  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  or  bravado, 
he  anuouuced  ins  design  to  the  count  of  Adjou  forty  days 
before  its  commoncement.  The  fortress  was  completed,  and 
the  combined  forces  of  the  count,  of  count  William  of  Poitiers, 
and  duke  Eudes  of  Brittany,  were  unable  to  capture  it. 
They  thersfore  withdrew  when  duke  William  with  his  banner 
appeared  before  them,  and  Oeoffrey  of  Mayenne  found  him- 
self under  tl»e  necessity  of  jilacing^  his  handa  between  those  of 
the  cuiujueror  and  .swearing  fealty  to  him  -'. 

But  this  victory  of  William's  had  only  new  wars  for  its 
consequences.  As  soon  as  fresh  forces  could  be  collected,  for 
which  purpose  some  years  seem  hardly  to  ha^e  sufficed,  king 
Henry  joined  Geoffrey  Martel  in  an  invasion  secretly  {banned 
of  Normandy,  in  which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword 
the  county  of  Hiesmes,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance. 

I  Old.  Vital,  pp.  639*  658.  Huntingdon  reUtes  (a.  10S4)  thai  "Rad* 
tdphua  eamerariiM,  princepa  exercitni  Francoruia/'  fell  at  Miurtemer. 

^  Goil.  Pictav.  p.  187  (Maseres,  pp.  61, 63).  W.  Gtmmet.  lib.  vii.  cc.  18, 
84.   Rom.  de  Rou,  vv.  9909 
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They  were  Already  boasting  that  they  would  maroh  througli 
Normandy  undüturbed  as  far  as  the  ooast  and  then  abandoii 
it,  when  they  reached  the  Dive,  which  *  part  of  the  royal 

army  crossed  at  a  ford.  Here  William,  availing  himself  of 
the  inonient  when  the  fluod  from  the  seii  prevented  the  re- 
niaiiuler  of  the  army  from  crosning.  attacked  those  that  had 
passed  over,  and  massacred  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  king. 
The  astounded  monarch  fled  together  with  the  count  of  An- 
jou.  Neither  of  them  saw  Normandy  again,  both  dying  shortly 
after  (1060),  when  that  country  enjoyed  some  reepite  from 
the  horrors  of  war.  A  oonnequence  of  this  disaster  was  the 
restoration  of  Tillieres  to  ^\  illiam,  which  had  been  lakca  by 
the  king  many  years  before,  and  the  destruction  of  vviiich  had 
been  attempted  by  the  latter  through  the  foundation  of  the 
castle  of  Breteuil,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  brave  William, 
son  of  the  deceased  seneschal  Osbem,  whose  valour  had 
already  been  proved  at  the  taking  of  Domlh>nt.  TUUersB 
was  again  granted  to  the  brave  and  trusty  Gilbert  Orespm, 
in  whose  family  it  long  continued  K 

William  now  made  an  important  acquij^iiion  in  the  county 
of  Le  Maine,  whose  prince,  Heribert,  wearied  witli  the  supe- 
riority of  the  counts  of  Ai^ou,  which  had  long  weighed  heavily 
on  him  and  his  predecessors,  sought  an  alliance  with  WUliam, 
to  which  the  latter  readily  assented,  and  confirmed  by  the 
betrothment  of  his  young  daughter*  Heribert  died  prema- 
turely (1062)  and  before  the  intended  marriage,  but  reoom- 
mended  his  subjects)  \ohmtarily  to  swear  allegiance  to  duku 
William,  whom  he  a{>j>ointei]  his  heir,  in  order  not  to  be 
compelled  by  force  to  obey  a  sterner  command.  One  party, 
however,  which  had  attached  itself  to  Walter,  surnamed  the 
Oldf  son  of  Drogo,  oount  of  Mantes,  PontoisCj  and  Ohaumont^ 
and  nephew  of  king  Eadward  the  Gonfessort  who  had  married 
Biota,  the  paternal  aunt  of  Heribert,  opposed  the  last  wish  of 

I  De  Nobili  (ienerc  Criepioorum,  p.  53. 
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that  prince.  William  was  sufficiently  penetrating  to  feel  re  - 
iuctant  to  obtain  a  province,  the  possession  of  uhieh  he 
earnestly  coTeted,  by  means  of  a  destructive  campaign ;  by 
inroads»  therefore,  on  a  small  scale,  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  strong  eastles,  one  by  one,  and  at  length  redueed  Walter 
— ^wbo  never  received  the  aid  protnised  him  by  the  nephews 
and  sneoessors  of  Geollrey  Martd — to  surrender  his  strong 
city  of  he  Mans.  He  and  his  wife  were  oondneted  to  Falaise, 
where  they  sliortly  after  died  of  poison',  by  whieh  in  those 
times  so  many  individuaN  peri.shed.  Thus  <li(l  Williuui  gain 
«^as  he  afterwards  gained  England — partly  by  inheritance, 
partly  by  conquest,  the  territory  of  Le  Maine,  after  having 
repossessed  hioiself  of  Le  Mans,  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  Rolf.  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Heribert^  he  be* 
trothed  to  his  son  Robert,  and  sent  her  for  further  education 
to  Feeamp,  where  she  shortly  after  died.  The  capture  of 
Le  Man§  was  ioilowtd  l^y  that  of  Mayeiuie.  This  city,  strong 
by  its  position  on  steep  rocks,  and  by  a  rapid  river,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  fortified  by  strong  walls,  was,  after  all  the 
enginery  of  war  had  been  applied  in  vain,  at  length  reduced 
by  fire  east  into  it.  In  the  confusion  which  ensued,  the  be- 
siegen  burst  the  gates,  and  streamed  into  the  place,  whore 
they  found  a  rich  booty  in  horses,  arms,  and  other  valuable 
effects. 

Thus  was  a  vital  wish  of  the  house  of  Rolf  attained — the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  a  possession  which, 
through  its  favourable  position  with  regard  to  Brittany,  pro- 
mised, at  no  distant  period,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
valiant  Normans  the  command  over  northern  and  western 
France.  But  the  fiact  that  Le  Maine  now,  ( as  little  as  Brittany 
in  other  times,)  eouM  iioi  be  Miaiiitaincd  1»)  tlie  üuiiijaerors  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  prove!?  to  us  tliat  national  feelings,  both 
of  aversion  and  predilection^  remained  powerful  enough  in 

<  GuU.  Pietsv.  p.  189.  Qrd.  Viul.  pp.  487, 534. 
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France,  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  several  immi- 
grant'j,  not  to  be  penuaneutlj  quelled  either  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  olergy^  which  here  also  had  been  ia  full  activity  for 
the  Nonnans,  nor  even  by  the  power  of  the  gword. 

The  Ust  considerable  campaign  undertaken  by  William 
before  his  expedition  to  England  was  against  Brittany,  the 
duke  of  which,  Conan  II.,  a  son  of  that  Alan  who  fdl  a  sacri- 
fice to  Norman  poison,  in  alliance  xvirh  the  count  of  Anjou, 
had  raised  pretensions  to  Normandy,  or  perhaps,  what  seems 
more  probable,  was  only  desirous  of  protecting  himself  against 
William's  claims  on  Brittany.  This  prince,  who  had  ventured* 
at  a  roost  unpropitious  moment,  to  molest  William  with  his 
l^gal  claims,  died  suddenly.  On  htm  were  found  poisoned 
gloves,  near  him  a  poisoned  drinking  horn;  and  even  the 
Norman  writers  do  not  attempt  to  clear  William  of  the  sus- 
picion of  being  privy  to  this  uiisdecd*. 

At  this  period  occurred  Harold's  visit  to  Rouen,  whence 
he  accompanied  William  in  his  campaign  against  the  Bretons. 
With  raference  both  to  his  relations  with  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
as  well  as  to  his  acts  in  France,  we  are  now  no  strangers  to 
the  character  of  William.  We  have  seen  him  powerfbl  and, 
in  tin;  hicrbest  degree,  crafty,  shrinkinp"  from  no  crime  that 
could  Kurvo  hirt  ambition,  hated  alike  by  Iii«  alliet*  and  vassals, 
whose  opposition  only  served  to  steel  anew  his  demoniacal 
powers.  The  accounts  of  him,  which  have  reached  our 
times,  we  get  only  through  Normans,  or  members  of  oknsters 
favoured  by  him ;  yet,  nevertheless,  scarcely  does  any  other 
character  leave  behind  it  so  strongly  the  impression  of  an  evil 
spirit,  ajipointed  by  the  all-wise  Governor  of  the  world  for  tho 
attainment  of  ^and  objects,  as  tlu.s  8on  of  Robert  the  Devil, 
whose  wonderiul  energy  and  extraordinary  sagacity — for  both 

'  For  the  flight  of  tlie  IjisliDp  of  Le  Mans,  (iervasttts,  afterwards  arch' 
bishop  of  Rheims,  to  litikc  WiUlaia,  see  Acttis  Pontificum  Cenomano.  sp* 
Mabillon,  V  et.  Aiialeet.  lii.  p.  306. 

'  W.  G«fnniet.  lib.  vii.  c.  33. 
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of  theiie  are  the  eondidoiM  of  that  wfaieh  in  great  events  leads 

to  success — brouj^lit  him  to  that  point,  that  subject  and  king, 
lay  and  clerical,  virtue  and  vice,  obeyed  hiui,  so  as  to  render 
him  the  mightiest  ruler  of  hi»  age 


We  will  now  cast  a  transient  glance  on  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  Scandinavians, 
while  the  Morthnicn,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  became 
blended  with  the  nation  that  had  received  them  in  its  bosom. 

In  Denmark  Gorm,  and  in  Norway  Harald  Hlufagri  had 
raised  themselves  to  sole  and  absolute  dommion.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Harald,  the  son  of  Gorm,  oame  to  the 
assistance  of  duhe  Bichard :  he  was  afterwards  deprived  of 
his  throne  by  his  son,  Svcnd,  sumamed  Tveskinpjr,  and  slain 
by  the  viking-ehieftain,  Palnatoki.  Durinfr  Tlarald's  abso- 
lute sway  in  Norway,  the  malcontents  and  vanquished  emi- 
grated in  multitudes,  some  to  the  present  Swedish  provinces 
on  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  others  to  the  new  and  thriving 
commonwealth  in  Iceland,  while  others  prosecuted  a  life  of 
piracy  on  the  northern  seas,  or  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, England,  and  i'laiice.  Bui  they  now  encountered  ob- 
stacles which  diminished  both  their  hopes  and  their  resources. 
The  king  of  Norway  maintained  a  considerable  fleet,  and  when 
he  had  subjugated  the  Orkneys,  the  vikings  had  but  a  con- 
tracted field  of  action.  In  France  and  Enghind  they  found 
colonies  of  their  countrymen,  bot  who,  having  adopted  Christ- 
ianity, had  neither  the  inclination  to  resume  a  roving  fife,  nor 
to  receive  adventurers  who  had  no  native  home.  Hakon  Jarl 
and  Eric  were  the  last  vikings  of  any  note ;  but  when  old 

'  What  follows  is  not  from  Lajjpuuberg,  but  is  added  from  "  Nnrman- 
ncrnea  äötogc  o^'  deres  Ne(i>i;ctte!8e  i  Frankrig^,  etc.  af  G.  B.  I>ej)ping. 
Med. 'adskillige  Forandringer  overeat  af  N.  M.  Petersen.  Kolxiihavn/' 
It  i»  ho[)ed  that  it  will  be  deemed  sufCdeatly  interesting  to  deserve  a  place 
in  the  vo1iiiBe.*~T. 
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babite  and  antiquated  emtome  are  on  the  eve  of  being  ex- 
ploded for  ever,  we  somclimcd  ötu  them  suddenly  and  tor  a 
moment  receive,  as  it  vver»\  a  new  life;  and  thus  in  the  North, 
in  the  tenth  oentury,  a  republic  of  vikings  arose,  which  called 
into  remerabranoetlie  moatdarii^  and  fonnidablc  expcditiona 
of  the  Northmen.  A  man»  whoae  lively  imagination  had 
fonned  to  itself  the  beau  ideal  of  »  viking»  Pabatoki,  was  the 
founder  of  aueh  a  eommonwealth  in  Jomaburg  as  might  aerve 
for  a  model  to  all  future  vikings.  No  one  was  admitted  to  be 
a  member  of  this  community  who  had  not  distinguished  him- 
self by  exploits  on  the  sea ;  neither  riches,  friendship,  nor 
kinship  gave  any  claim  ;  no  woman  might  abide  in  the  town ; 
w&j  Jomabuiger  pledged  himself  by  oath  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  oomrade  as  a  brother's.  The  booty  was  in  oom- 
mon,  was  exposed  to  publie  sale,  and  the  money  it  produeed 
divided  into  equal  parts  ^  This  fhitemity  continued  for  some 
time,  but  could  not  maintain  the  old  Northern  manners  and 
usages,  which  time  it«elf  had  changed. 

The  kings  of  the  North  had  begun  to  hold  brilliant  courts ; 
their  eonneetion  with  England  gave  encomnagemeot  to  eom- 
meroe,  industiy,  and  arts;  the  peasants,  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  independent  jarls,  again  breathed  freely,  and  eultivated 
their  lands  to  more  advantage ;  the  great  body  of  the  people 
assumed  gentler  manners ;  the  Christian  mistiiouaries,  who 
waited  only  for  a  lavourable  moment  for  the  conversion  uf 
those  heathens,  who  had  intlioted  so  much  injury  on  the 
oleigy,  were  no  longer  driven  away  as  previously;  people 
listened  to  them,  although  at  first  with  reluotanoe ;  conver- 
sions prooeeded  slowly,  but  went  on  inereasbg,  and  the  time 
was  not  far  distant,  when  those  overbearing  men,  who  had 
battled  with  the  elements,  and  despised  their  own  divinities, 
bowed  their  necks  under  the  ponderous  yoke  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

Iceland  was  peopled,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  hurry.  Freedom, 
*  Jöinsvfldngajiaga.  c.  24,  ap.  FommaoDS  Sögur,  xi.  Kjob.  1828. 
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whkifa  had  been  driven  from  Norway,  there  found  an  aeylam ; 

liut  the  equality,  which  had  sprung  from  common  misfortune, 
?*oon  \ariishc(l.  Tliosc  who  carried  with  them  to  the  island 
weaitli  or  talents,  or  by  daring  and  good  fortune  bad  di»- 
tingnished  themeelves  as  rildngs,  aoon  obtained  an  riRrondency 
over  the  other  emigrante,  and  beeame  their  lords.  Many  of 
these  bore  renowned  names  that  nupired  the  others  with 
respect,  vrho  had  been  aooustomed  to  oonsider  them  ae  leaders. 
Such  families,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  new  commonwealth 
conld  not  forget  the  pride  of  birth,  composed  tiie  .n  iatocraoy 
of  the  island,  introduced  an  oligarchic  constitution,  and  in- 
jured the  repubiio  by  seeking  marks  of  favour  from  the  court 
of  Norway.  They  rejoioed  in  the  remembranoe  of  the  noble 
exploits  of  their  forefathers,  and  enooursged  the  skalds  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  them.  It  was,  moreover,  grateful  to 
every  Icelander  both  to  hear  and  to  sing  the  songs  that  had 
delighted  him  in  his  childhood  and  honoured  his  countrymen. 
While  in  Europe  scholars  were  striving  to  regenerate  the 
blaarie  poetr}-  in  a  dead  langungo,  and  in  the  monasteries  were 
heaping  np  insipid  monkish  legends,  the  simple,  natural  under- 
standing and  lively  imagination  of  the  leejonders  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  narrative  eomposition  and  poesy,  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue,  such  as  had  not  till  then  been  in  the  North  :  there 
arose  an  Icelandic  literature,  to  \\  hieh  we  are  cliii  fly  indebted 
for  our  information  respecting  the  Northern  vikings.  Neither 
the  extreme  seventy  of  the  climate,  nor  the  barrenness  of  the 
aoi],  nor  the  poverty  of  the  islanders  themselves  eould  qnell 
this  general  enthusiasm;  a  i^ienomenon  that  will  never  appear 
again. 

A  century  after  the  colonization  of  Iceland,  the  Icelanders' 
thirst  after  adventures  led  theui  to  a  continent  of  wlioso 
existence  they  had  not  the  slightest  presentiment:  they 
diseovered  and  peopled  Greenland,  whither  new  migrations 
proeeeded  from  Norway'.   At  the  present  day  scarcely  the 

'  See  Wormskjold  om  Grünlands,  Vinlands  og  nogle  Here  af  Forfscdrene 
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poorest  fimopoftn  would  exehuige  with  a  Gieenlaixler;  bnt 
the  Scandinftmns  were  Unired  to  the  most  rigorous  dunate, 
and  proof  against  hardships  and  want ;  they  ooohl  live  eveiy- 

where  where  they  could  see  the  ocean ;  they  related  or  listened 
to  sagas,  and  coiiiposed  verses,  in  Iceland,  and  with  the  same 
hilarity  they  passed  over  to  the  icy  shores  of  Gj'eeniand. 

Christianity  at  length  struck  root  over  all  the  North.  Onut 
in  Denmark  and  Olaf  in  Norway  gained  by  th«r  leal  in  its 
propagation  the  surname  bestowed  on  them  by  the  dei^  of 
iaint.  In  Iceland  Christianity  was  solemnly  adopted  in  the 
general  assembly  or  AUing^  only  with  the  reservation,  that 
they  might  continue  to  eat  horseflesh  and  expose  their  chil- 
dren ^  Everywhere  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected ; 
the  bi.<?hops  gained  great  influenoe,  and  the  priests  preached 
against  piraoy,  and  created  a  more  pious  feeling.  But  the 
spread  of  Christianity  was  aooompanted  by  the  thraldom  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  nobility  and  elergy  ren- 
dered themselves  the  lords  of  the  peasantry,  which  previously, 
as  a  free  and  respected  class,  lia  1  constituted  the  strengrth  of 
the  North.  The  agricultural  population  fell  into  contempt, 
when  the  military  began  to  form  an  hereditary  order,  and  the 
conrt  followers  appropriated  to  themselves  all  fiefs  and  dig- 
nities. To  escape  from  oppression,  many  peasants  saw  no 
other  oonrae  than  to  place  themselTes  and  their  children 
under  the  protection  of  a  potent  noble,  or  of  the  church  ^.  At 
a  remoter  period  the  kings  themselves  could  not  rule  an  ari- 
stocracy that  was  grown  too  powerful,  without,  as  the  kings 
of  France,  raising  the  burgher  class  as  a  counterpoise. 

Buggedness  of  manners  gradually  disappeared,  culture  more 

kjendte  lindes  fonneentlige  Beliggemde,  in  part  x.  of  Skand.  lit.  S.  Skr. ; 
Schroder  om  SkaodioaveniM  fordna  upptäcktresor  till  Nord-Amerikm  in 
part  i.  of  Svea. 

1  Finni  Johanaci  Hist.  Ecclea.  lalandise.  (Ueimskringia,  in  St.  Olaf 'a 
Saga,  c.  56.) 

2  See  on  thia  subject  Vedel  Simonictie  Daneke  Adels  og  lUdderataiids 
Hist.  p.  IS  I 
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ami  more  gained  ground,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  nation's 
strength  was  impaired.  Tom  by  internul  dissensions,  Iceland 
was  subjugated  by  the  Norwegian  kings.  The  old  popular 
poeiij  wsM  sileiioedi  and»  instead  of  loelaodie  aagas,  Latin 
legendi  eoine  inta  vogue.  The  Faroes  and  Greenland  sfaared 
the  same  fate.  Instead  of  enriehing  themselves  by  piracy, 
men  rather  bestowed  their  possessions  on  churches  and  con- 
vent«:  and  the  Northmen,  who  once  liad  been  so  formidnMo 
to  other  nations,  became  now,  as  it  were,  a  stranger  to  thorn 
With  the  zeal  which  usually  animate.^  those  who  adopt  a  new 
raison,  all  old  customs  were  exploded.  In  Boeskilde,  under 
king  Gnut,  there  anue  a  sort  of  fraternity,  whose  object  was 
to  make  war  on  all  pirates.  Its  membera  seised  on  ships 
belonging  to  others,  giving  to  the  owners  as  an  indemnity  an 
eighth  of  the  booty  ;  before  they  went  on  board  they  took  the 
©aorament ;  they  lived  sobtrly,  exposed  themselves  to  «rroat 
hardships,  and  had  no  superfluous  followers;  when  in  want  of 
money,  they  had  reoonrse  to  a  loan^  eitheirvoluntary  or  forced , 
from  the  dtizens^  whom,  on  their  return,  they  requited  with 
half  the  booty.  To  the  Christians  found  on  board  the  cap- 
tured vessels  they  gave  liberty,  clothed  them  and  sent  them 
home.  All  Seeland  shared  in  this  undertaking,  through 
which,  accordinjj  to  Saxo  Grammaticus^  eight  lunidred  vili- 
ing  ships  were  destroyed.  A  greater  contrast  cannot  be 
imagined  than  that  exhibited  in  the  North,  as  described  in 
the  sagas  during  the  time  of  heathenism,  and  as  Adam  of 
Bremen  found  it  **  Alter  the  adoption  of  Christianity,"  says 
that  chnrch  lustorian,  *^  these  people  have  learnt  to  love  peace 

I  On  the  progren  of  civilizstion  in  the  North,  see  Nyerups  Hist.  Stat. 
Skildring  af  Danm.  og  Norge,  D.  also  Lindhs  Undersökning  om 
Folkmängden  i  Sveritre  fore  INgerdddeii,  i  Vitl.  Uist.  och  Aot.  Akad. 
Handl.  1 1««  L).  Stokh.  1822. 

-  Lib.  xiv.  He  adds:  "  Hir  y»ir?it!c:i?  callus,  Roükildia;  ccuptus,  ab  Orbis 
gremio  etiam  ad  agrestes  manavit,  ab  unmi  fere  Stalandise  parte  subsidia 
mutiuUus. . . .  Primum  tenuis,  magna  brevher  mcrementa  contraxit;  ted 
osqiM  ante  radditam  tenia  pacem  uUa  ex  parte  remisirior  fait." 
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and  gentler  mannen,  and  to  be  content  with  their  hamble 
condition;  tliejr  now  dissipate  what  they  before  collected, 
and  colleei  what  they  before  despiaed.   Instead  of  addicting 

themselves  to  scandalous  mo^cal  arts,  they  now,  like  the 
apostles,  acknowledge  oiil)  the  crucified  Jesus.  They  now 
obsen'o  the  greatest  temperance,  and  love  in  a  higher  degrt)*? 
than  others  abstemiousaess  and  modesty.  They  hold  |>rieetfl 
and  ohurohee  in  such  respect,  that  those  who  every  day,  after 
haTjng  heard  masi,  do  not  go  to  the  ofiering^  are  not  con- 
sidered good  Christians.  Those  who  before  were  barbarians 
now  pay  tithes,*^  etc.  These  exemplary  manners,"  adds  the 
good  canon,  "  are  obscured  only,  according  to  wliat  1  have 
heard,  by  the  avarice  of  the  clergy." 

Arnold  of  Lübeck  speaks  also  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  manners  of  the  Danes.  "  Now,^  says  he  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Hehnold's  chronicle  S  ^now  the  Danes  resemble 
other  people  in  dress  and  weapons.  Formerly  th^  were  clad 
as  sailors,  because  of  Ümr  humour  to  dwell  on  the  sea ;  now 
we  see  them  in  furs,  purple,  and  fine  linen.  The  annual 
fishery  oil  Scania  supplies  them  \\ith  a  considerable  revenue; 
merchants  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries  bring  them 
gM  and  silver  in  exchange  for  hemngs,  which  are  caught  in 
great  number.  On  their  rich  pastures  they  keep  exceDent 
horses,  and  are  distinguished  for  fighting  on  horaeback  and 
by  sea.  They  have  also  rnnde  progress  in  the  liberal  arts ; 
the  nobles  send  their  sons  to  Paris  for  education,  not  only  for 
ecclesiastical  offices,  but  also  for  secular  eni]iloyments."" 

This  chronicler  makes  no  mention  of  the  common  people; 
but  we  have  sufficient  testimony  to  show  that  they  were 
reduced  to  serfdom  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  feudal  yoke  pressed  on  the  agricultural 
class,  and  bereaved  it  of  all  freedom  and  public  spirit. 

But  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  still  retained  their 

'  Lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
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thint  for  «dfentnrefl,  a  Dumber  of  them  found  the  way  to 

Gonstantinople,  where  they  served  in  the  body  ipiord  of  the 

Greek  emperors,  after  their  Ibrefatlierö  Lad  for  so  long  a 
period  ravasred  the  Western  empire'. 

If  the  iohabitaute  of  ^ommndy  cared  httio  about  their 
northern  native  country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^orth,  on 
their  part,  ahnoet  foigot  their  fngitiTe  kinemen,  who  had 
gained  foft  themflehee  another  home.  But  of  some  of  theie 
heroee  the  names  outlived  this  oblivion :  on  the  ehor^s  of  the 
Baltic  it  was  remembered  with  pride,  that  Hasting,  Björn 
Ironside,  and  Rolf  were  Northmen,  and  the  deeds  of  the  first 
Norman  duke  were  sometimes  to  be  found,  with  tiiose  of  the 
most  renowned  Northern  heroeSf  represented  on  the  hangings 
in  the  chieftain's  haU«. 

To  the  attaoks  of  the  Northern  vikings  Engbmd  was  ex- 
posed mueh  longer  than  France,  in  consequence  of  the  nnme- 
rons  islands  which  there  aflbrded  them  an  almost  unassaihible 
retreat.  In  the  tenth  century  kiner  Ead^ar  began  to  clear 
hifi  kingiloiii  ui  the  vikings,  bv  sailing  with  his  fleet  twice  a 
year  round  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
]»ratical  ships  that  plundered  along  the  coasts.  He  subju- 
gated the  Norwegian  jarl  in  the  Isie  of  Man,  where  the 
Northmen  had  settled  at  an  early  yenod,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  runic  inscriptions  found  in  that  ishmd^.  For  the  purpose 
of  acting  with  the  greater  vigour  against  the  Norwegians  in 
the  Orkneys,  Eacigar  called  the  Danes  to  his  aid ;  but  they, 

'  Under  the  nainc  of  Variuger  or  Varapger,  according  to  Ccdt.  m 
Chron. — Erichsen,  de  vet.  septentrionalium  imprimiR  Islandoruin  j)ere- 
grioationibuii.  (See  8uhro,  Hiat.  af  Danm.  2^"  D.  pp.  9i 

>  For  this  tih«  snthor  adduoet  m  an  authority  '  NikoUa  Leikara^saga', 
but  ha  could  hardlf  bare  dtad  anything  wvim  than  this  altogether  ftbu- 
hnia  aags*'~Petencii» 

9  Speaking  of  the  runic  inacriptiona  in  Man,  Mr.  Woraaaa  (from  Ftof. 

Mnneb)  obaenres,  that  the  nine  %  which  in  moat  inscriptions  aigniliea  o, 
must  in  these  always  be  read  as  b.   Damn  ünd  Nonoegkmt  m  Btigkmd^ 
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who  were  m  piratieal  as  the  Norwegians,  plnndered  his  king- 

doiii,  after  their  expeditions  against  the  other  vikings.  His 
snccensor.  ^'l^^tlielred,  endeavounMl,  as  soon  an  possible,  by 
money,  to  get  rid  of  these  inconvement  allies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  we  find  Norwegian 
vikings  plundering  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

On  the  Soottlsh  and  Irish  islands  colonies  of  the  vikings 
continued  for  some  time  to  maintain  their  independence. 
On  the  coast  of  Ireland  they  possessed  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Limerick  and  Cork.  At  Dublin  resided  the  principal  king:  of 
the  Northmen  ;  Wat^rford  had  also  its  kiiiga.  Tliese  eolo- 
nies,  that  sometimes  mode  war  on  each  other,  and  at  others 
combined  together  against  the  Irish  or  the  English,  preserved 
their  warlike  spirit,  by  which,  although  posseestng  onty  a  few 
ports  and  a  small  portion  of  the  interior,  they  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  for  some  centuries.  Christianity  had 
encompassed  them  on  every  side,  and  in  the  eleventh  century 
they  adopted  it  themselves.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  English  kings,  themselves  of  Norman  extraction., 
were  powerful  enough  to  attack  the  old  viking  states  in 
Ireland,  and  to  subjugate  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  the  other 
ports,  which  the  Northmen  had  either  conquered  or  created. 
The  Norman  race  did  not  mingle  here  so  speedily  as  elsewhere 
with  the  other  nations :  English,  Irish,  and  Northmen  formed 
three  distinct  races ;  and  we  iiave  a  document  of  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  twelve  men  are 
nominated  from  each  nation,  to  ascertain  what  lands  and 
possessions  belonged  to  the  church  in  Limerick  * ;  but  at  a 
later  period,  mention  occurs  of  two  nations  only»  Irish  and 
English ;  the  Ostmen  or  Northmen  having  disappeared.  The 
Scandinavian  state  in  the  Orkneys  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ceased  at  the  same  time.  The  la^t  king,  Harald,  died 
in  1206.  About  two  iiundred  years  previously,  the  Norwegian 

'  WaneiM  de  Uiberaia  et  Antiquitatibua  qus.  Lond.  1658«  c.  24. 
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king  Olaf,  landed  at  the  CMcneys  with  addier»  and  mission- 
aries, to  cojnpcl  tilt'  kiner  to  allow  himself  to  be  baptized. 
Thf  astonisiied  Sigurd  vainly  assured  him  that  he  was  quite 
content  with  the  faith  of  hie  forefathers.  Olaf  threatened  to 
take  his  isles,  if  be  did  not  adopt  Christianity  and  allow  the 
miflsionariea  to  preaoh  the  Oespel.  Sigurd  yielded  to  neeea- 
aitj  and  suflfored  himaelf  to  be  baptiied,  and  ehapels  imme- 
diately rose  on  the  barren  rooks  that  were  washed  by  the 
foamy  billows ;  habits  became  somewhat,  softened,  although 
they  still  ret  uiied  mui-h  of  the  ScaiKÜnaviun  ruggedness. 
But  by  degrees  the  sea-rovers  of  the  Orkneys  ceased  to  be 
formidable,  and  to  oonstitiite  a  distinct  people.  On  the 
Hebrides  there  were  some  petty  jarls,  who  preserved  their 
independenoe  for  two  or  three  eentnries  later ;  but  when  the 
great  Anglo-Norman  vassals  acquired  those  islands,  the  pos- 
terity of  the  aneient  ehieftains  sank  into  bumble  sub-tenanta» 
and  disappeared  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  Noi  öfc'  tongue  was  pi  ewerved  in  some  of  the  isk  s  long 
after  the  dominion  of  the  vikings  had  ceased.  In  the  Orkneys 
Morse  was  spoken  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth,  it  was  still  a  living  tongue  in  four  parishes ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth,  it  beoame  extinct,  and  only  remains  of 
It  are  to  be  found  in  the  kinguage  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
isles*.  The  islanders  are  «lid  to  liave  tales  which  arc  easily 
understood  by  the  Icelanders.  Names  of  towns  and  villages 
in  these  islands  are  for  the  most  part  old  Norse,  which  has 
left  traces  of  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frozen 
Oooan. 


Kolf  and  his  companions  were  like  those  meteors  which 
traverse  the  air  with  incredible  awiftness,  and  in  vanishing 

■  Barry's  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  Lond.  1806.  Hibbcrt't  de- 
•cfiptkNi  ortfac  Shetland  Islands.  Edinb.  1831. 
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behind  them  long  streams  of  fire  which  tlio  eye  eazcs  on 
with  amazement.  The  Northmen  who  settled  in  Keufitria 
gradually  beeame  lost  among  the  French,  a  mixture  of  Gauls 
and  Bomana,  Franks  and  BnrgUBdians,  West  Gotha  and  Sa- 
raoeni,  friends  and  foes,  barbarians  and  ci?9lied  naüoos. 
Ten  sorts  of  language,  and  with  them,  perhaps,  as  many 
forms  of  government  were  lost  amid  this  mass  of  peoples. 
French  and  lureigners  have  visited  Normandy  in  search  of 
some  traces  of  the  old  Scaodiuavian  colonics,  or  at  least  of 
some  testimonial  of  their  long  sojourn  there, and  one  or  other 
memorial  charaeteristic  of  this  daring  people.  AU  have  ad- 
mired the  prosperity  of  the  provinee^  to  whieh  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  its  manufaetnres  and  oommeree  haye  eontribnted; 
but  vainly  have  they  sought  for  the  original  Northmen  in  the 
present  inhabitants  :  with  the  exception  of  some  faiiit  re- 
semblancesthey  have  met  with  nothing  Norsk.  On  the 
contrary,  every  thing  appeared  to  them  either  French  or  of 
a  kter  time.  We  will  now  take  a  view  of  Normandy,  and 
consider  its  monuments,  euatoms,  language,  poetiy,  ohronioles, 
and  charters ;  even  if  we  do  not  disoover  many  traces  of  the 
Northmen,  we  shall,  neverthelem,  beeome  acquainted  with 
the  civilization,  whose  benefieeut  hand  has  obliterated  all 
traces  of  barbarism. 

In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  the  Hebrides  and  the 
north  of  Scotland,  aie  yet  to  be  found  vestiges  of  ancient 
fortifioationB,  for  the  greater  number  so  situated  as  to  protect 
the  landing  plaeesy  and  whieh  are  there  called  IkmUk  /orU, 
duns  or  burghs,  just  as  the  Icehinders  call  the  old  endosurea 
formed  of  stones,  whieh  they  now  use  for  sheep-cots borffir. 

1  See  Estrups  BetnaerkDinger  paa  en  Rei^e  i  NoriDandiet.  Kjubenh.  1821. 
This  writer  adduces  as  resemblanees  the  general  iiw  of  beer,  which  in 
Notinandy  continued  to  the  sixteenth  century  s  the  attentioa  psid  to  the 
breeding  of  horses;  the  head-gear  in  the  Pajra  de  Caux,  which  reeeroblea 
that  of  the  Icelandic  women,  and,  finally,  sundry  words  of  Northern  origin. 

3  The  author's  **  tours  coniquea,  qui  serrent  maintenaot  de  gvango»'* 
uHist  be  a  miatake.— 'Petersen. 
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In  the  Orkneys  they  call  theui  wart-  or  wurdlUilM.  There  are 
whole  row8  of  stich  towers,  some  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
a  ditch.  Tbe  old  fori  of  Soabm^  on  the  isle  of  Unfit  was 
•nrroiiiided  by  two  ditehei»  one  of  which  wac  hewo  out  of  the 
rock.  Bound  some  of  theie  forte  omilar  email  buildings  were 
eneted,  in  which  the  islanders  probably  took  refuge,  when 
the  watchmen  gave  a  signal  that  a  v  ikintr  fleet  was  approach- 
ing'. The  number  of  villages  and  single  dwellings  on  these 
ieianda»  which  are  atUi  called  burghs,  render  it  probable  that 
{bnnerljr  thete  were  many  more  of  such  forte.  Some  of  theee 
aoeieiit  etmeturee  are  built  in  a  singular  manner  i  they  are 
dnndar,  and  have  aleo  a  circular  court,  round  which  there  is 
a  waD,  which  with  the  outer  wall  forme  an  encloeed  circular 
space;  tliis  is  ;iL:aiii  divided  into  small  .spaces  or  galleries,  one 
of  which  is  hoiueLiincs  placed  above  anotlier.  Theae  «paces 
are  exceedii^ly  narrow,  and  the  galleries  very  low ;  the  outer 
wall  eometimee  inclines  inwards.  A  low  and  narrow  entrance, 
whidi  may  eaeily  he  dosed  with  a  heavy  etone,  was  the  only 
ingreee  to  these  extraordinary  fimtneeses,  to  which  the  people 
|yrobably  fled,  with  their  cattle  and  provisions,  on  the  approach 
ol  au  enemy 

■  EdmonstoDd's  I)escri|it.  of  the  Shedsad  btandt.  Edhib.  lS08.--Ency- 
ckfweAa  Briteniiics,  vU.  twee  Dans. 
'  Pennant's  Tour  ui  Seodaad  end  voyage  to  the  Hefaridet.  [On  such 

*  nv.  r«;  Mr.  Wonsts  observes  :  "The  numerous  round  towers  or  castles 
of  loüse  flag  stones  laid  together,  which  are  often  built  on  islands  in  lakcfs, 
and  which  are  called  by  many  '  Danish  Burghs,'  are  of  Picti^h  or  Celtic 
uhgtn.  They  have  no  ret>emblancf  whatever  to  the  old  fortresses  in  the 
ikandiDaviun  North. . .  /ilie  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Norwegians 
availed  themaelvea  of  these  buildings  after  their  conquests  and  settlements 
in  these  dialricte/'  {Ut  mtpra  p.  233.)  "  An  ancient  Celtic  tower,  which 
tradhion  decidedly  states  to  have  been  oecnpied  by  Nonregiane,  lies  on 
the  little  iateod  ol  Monsa  (the  andent  Moeey.)  The  tower  is  fortunately 
the  best  preserved  one  of  the  kind  in  the  British  islands.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  between  forty  and  fifty  feet,  like  an  immense  and  perfectly  round 
«stono  pillar,  hut  bulging  out  towards  the  middle.  In  appearance  from 
wfihout  IN  «juite  i»lain,  and  no  other  o|)ening  can  be  j)erct  ivfd  in  the  wall 
than  the  entrance  door,  which  even  originally  was  so  low  that  it  was 
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No  remains  of  any  such  monumento  ore  to  be  found  in 

Normandy,  not  even  in  Denmark  or  Norway,  from  whence 
the  Normans  came ;  nor  is  it  by  any  moans  proved  that  these 
fortresses  are  the  works  of  Northern  vikings.  This  opinion 
is  founded  merely  on  a  popular  tradition  in  Scotland;  bat 
Buppoeing  them  to  be  the  worke  of  vikiogs,  it  need  excite  no 
surprise  that  similar  works  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Nor* 
mandy;  for  piracy  ceased  in  France  neariy  two  centuries 
earlier  than  in  Scotland,  where,  moreover,  the  ancient  monu- 
ments l>uilt  on  the  rocks  must  remain  much  lonjrcr  than  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  were  liable  to  constant  cliauges 
and  improvements. 

Bemains  of  ancient  encampments  are,  however,  found  along 
the  Norman  coasts  and  rivers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  ascribed  to  the  Northmen  from  others.  The  vikings, 
too,  may  occasionally  have  availed  themselves  of  the  old  Ro- 
man encampments.  The  only  military  work  that  can  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  Northmen  is  the  intrenohment 
called  ITaguedike  on  the  north-western  end  of  the  peninsuUi 
of  Cotentin.  The  extensive  ciroumference  of  this  camp  eon* 
tains  giave-mounds  and  remains  of  towers,  in  the  vidnity  of 
the  sea. 

We  must  not  look  for  the  fine  arts  among  the  Northern 
vikings.  A  people  whosu  life  was  spent  in  destroying  could 
have  but  little  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  had  not  even 
money  of  their  own ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  coins  of  the 

neoestary  to  creep  throogh  it. . .  .Um  entiie  tower  is  sbout  fifty  fast  in 
disoMter,  snd  eonriets  of  two  eoneentric  ttone  wsUs,  the  iuugiuiuet  of 
which  eocloeee  an  open  space  of  about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  two  con- 
centric walls  are  each  five  feet  thick,  snd  stand  at  a  distance  of  five  feet 

from  eacli  other.  The  small  sparp  lutwecn  them  formed  the  habitable 
part  of  the  tower.  Vrom  the  open  \  td  we  ascend  a  stone  staircase,  and 
before  we  reacli  the  toj),  seven  divisioii-.  oi  htorica  are  passed,  separated  by 
large  flag  atones,  which  form  a  ceiling  for  one  story  and  a  floor  for  the 
next.  In  the  different  compartments,  which  quite  encircle  the  tower,  are 
smaU  aqnare  openings  or  air-holes,  one  above  the  other,  and  looking  out 
into  the  inner  yard."  Ih.  pp.  234,  S35.~T.] 
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first  Norman  daket.  Clumsy  dwellings  and  strong  and  mas- 
sive forts  are  all  the  buildings  they  knew  how  to  raise.  As 

heathens,  they  probably,  like  the  Gauls,  held  their  worship  in 
the  open  air  or  under  the  sha  Ic  of  aged  oaks,  before  vast 
blocks  of  stone,  either  uj>rif?ht  or  set  one  on  another.  Many 
of  this  description  are  still  found  in  the  North'.  It  is  not 
known  whether  some  of  these  stone  masses  in  Normandy  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Northmen. 

After  their  eonversion  to  Christianity,  the  Normans  found 
great  difficulty  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  reputation  they  were  in 
as  destroyers,  although  they  caused  an  incredible  number  of 
churches  and  chapels^  to  bo  erected.  The  abbot  of  Saint 
Benignus  at  Dijon,  who,  in  the  year  1001,  was  invited  by  the 
duke  of  Normandy  to  reform  the  degenerate  abbey  of  Fecamp, 
refiised  to  eome,  because  he  had  heard  say  that  the  Normans 
were  rugged  and  savage,  and  more  aooustomed  to  demolish 
ehurehes  than  to  build  them,  and  rather  kid  waste  than 
gathered  and  preserved  *.  They  became,  however,  so  greatly 
changed,  that  there  were  none  in  France  who  so  zealously 
built  churches  and  cloisters  as  they.  By  indulgences  their 
deigy  enoonraged  all  faithful  souls  to  contribute  to  the  oost; 
they  even  established  oonveyanoe  fratemitaes  for  the  erection 
of  cfanrohea ;  people  took  the  samment,  reoonciled  themselves 
with  their  enemies^  and  united  for  this  object,  choosing  a 
chief  or  king,  under  whose  direction  they  drew  earts  loaded 
with  all  kinds  of  building  materials.  Probably  there  were 
also  fraternities  of  masons  ^ 

There  is  scarcely  any  church  dating  from  the  tenth  century 

1  Thorlacius,  Bemterkmi^^er  oirer  de  i  Danmark  endnu  tilvwends 

Hedenolde-Höje  og  Stentjsetninger.  Skand.  Lit.  S.  Skr.  1809. 

"  Unusquisque  optitnatum  r-t  rtnb:it  in  pr^dio  suo  ecclesias  a?diricare, 
et  monachos,  qui  pro  se  i>eum  orarent,  rebus  suis  locupletare."  W.  (iem< 
met.  lib.  vi.  c.  22. 

*  *'Templa  subvertere«  non  scdiftcare  soUtos  esse."  Gallia  Christiana,  ii. 

*  See  lettsr  of  srehbishop  Hugo  of  1 145.  ap.  Bcenn,  ConcUis  Rotbom» 
Prav.  p.  99. 
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that  does  not  widely  deviate  I'rum  tUv  Kuaian  style  of  build- 
ing, which  was  universal  througliout  France.  Even  in  the 
eleventh  century,  both  buildings  and  sculpture  were  in  a  very 
barbarous  style ;  as  proofs  of  which  may  be  cited,  the  little 
church  at  St.  Julian,  and  the  so  called  Olerit^e  chamber  and 
tower  in  the  garden  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  at  Rouen*.  Bot 
about  this  time  ideas  began  to  dilate,  sculpture  became  men 
p(-rfrct,  and  a  beginning  was  now  made  with  those  bold  struc- 
tui"»'s  in  the  so. called  Gothic  style,  which,  adorned  and  im- 
proved, still  excite  our  admiration.  If  we  are  poor  in 
monuments  of  the  tenth  centuiy,"  says  the  lilomian  author 
of  an  interesting  work  on  the  arohitectuie  of  the  middle  age^ 

our  country  is,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  richest  in 
the  world  in  structures  of  the  eleventh.  In  the  arrottdlsae- 
ments  of  Caen,  Baycnx.  and  Valognca,  no  one  can  tra\  ei  hiilf 
a  mill  without  meeting  with  8uch.  The  stone  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  three  towns  is  easy  to  work  on,  and 
can  without  difficulty  be  used  in  sculpture,  which  fovourable 
ciroumstanoe  sufficiently  shows  why  these  places  are  richer  in 
monuments  than  other  parts.''  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  of  De  Caumont  for  descriptions  of  chur^es  of  that 
period,  as  well  as  for  the  .snccessive  developuient  of  the  Gothic 
stylo  in  Normandy.  This  style  in  the  meantime  became 
prevalent  in  the  religious  architecture  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  without  its  being  yet  known  for  certain  whence  it 
came.  The  Normans  neither  invented  it  nor  introdnoed  it 
into  France  j  but  they  adopted  it  at  an  early  period. 

The  fortrenes  erected  by  them  in  England  were  dbtin* 
guishe<l  by  a  tower  of  several  stories  (the  donjon  or  keep) ; 
this  was  placed  either  at  the  end  of  the  works  or  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  unddle  of  them We  know  not  wliether  the 

I  La  Qudri^,  DMcript.  Historiqtie  dei  iniiaoDa  de  Roiieo  l«s  plus 
remarquablet.  Paris  1S21.  8^". 

?  De  Caumont,  KsBai  siir  rArchitecture  religieuse  du  moyen  Age,  psr* 

ticiilirn  ITH  nt  en  Xnrmandie.  Caen  !«2?».  with  pUtes. 
3  llee.%  ('yclop.  art.  '  Norman  ArchUcclure.* 
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tint  oaatles  built  by  the  Normans  In  France  had  also  ihia 

characteristic.  Of  tiiaL  inhabited  by  the  first  duUeK  in  the 
neighboiii  liood  of  Feeaiup  there  is  not  a  truce  reniaimn^ ; 
even  the  apot  on  which  it  stood  h  hardly  known.  These 
dukes  dwelt  also  in  the  ancient  Juliobona,  now  Lillcbonne, 
where  they  probably  converted  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
stmctnres  into  a  place  of  residence.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
ruins  still  remaining  are  not  older  than  the  Conqueror's  time, 
consisting  of  the  great  quadran^ilar  building  which  we  see  in 
the  soutli-west,  and         [i  im  nnw  looties-s. 

Not  far  from  Liilebonne  iies  ihc  old  castle  of  Tancarville, 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Harcourt,  who  trace  their 
origin  from  one  of  the  Danish  chieftains  that  accompanied 
Bdf ;  but  this  castle  is  not  from  the  earliest  Norman  times. 
In  general,  there  is  little  hope  of  finding  any  thing  Scandina- 
vian among  the  old  monuments  of  Nonnandy. 

Notwithstandinjcr  the  conversion  of  liolf,  the  clergy  hail  not 
at  first  so  iiuich  intiuence  in  Normandy  an  lu  the  other  [no- 
vinces  of  France.  The  Scandinavians  were  in  i'iUit  of  too 
warMhe  a  spirit.  In  the  first  century  after  their  settlement^ 
no  synod  was  held  in  Normandy,  nor  did  the  Norman  bishops 
attend  those  that  were  held  elsewhero>.  A  distinction  was 
made  between  the  clergy  of  Nonnan  origin  and  the  French. 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  was  a  monk  of  St.  Evroult,  complains, 
in  his  Eccletriustiual  History,  tliat  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
church  were  bestowed  on  Norman  priests. 

The  dei^  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  wo 
have  already  seen  that  they  had  no  seat  in  the  council  of  the 
first  dukes ;  but  if  their  acquisition  of  power  proceeded  slowly, 
it  was  by  so  much  the  surer  and  more  hwting.  They  eventu- 
ally became  masters  over  the  rugged,  warlike  spirit  of  the 
converted  nation.    In  a  synod  held  at  Rouen  it  was  re>jol\ed, 

I  "  Turn  quod  his  necdiim  a»6ueti  essent  duces  nostri,  turn  ne  forsitan 
episcopi,  quoniin  Mumma  irat  apud  principcm  aurtoritn«,  nonnihil  adver- 
•<H«-^  poUtici  regnijnii>  i.itidiicm  bac  oocaaiouc  moUrentur."  D.  Bentnn, 
Concil.  Rotbum.  Pruv.  p.  ia. 
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that  priests,  instead  of  doing  homage  to  the  secular  lords  of 

whuui  they  held  fiefs,  should  only  swear  an  oath  of  fidelity ; 
but  which  decision  wjis  afterwards  aimulk  J  by  the  resolute 
Wiiliuai  the  Conqueror,  when  he  oommauded  the  bishops  to 
do  him  homage ' . 

By  appealing  to  the  holy  see  the  dergy  gradually  oontriTed 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  eivil  jndieature,  and  the 
eeclesiastioal  writers  celebrate  as  a  victory  the  edict  whereby, 
in  the  year  1190,  they  were  withdrawn  from  secular  jurisdic- 
tion-, excejft  for  the  most  flagrant  crimes-'.  In  iiianv  synods 
and  councils  the  prelates  renewed  tim  prohibition  for  the 
priests  to  obey  the  citations  of  secular  magistrates* ;  bishops, 
abbots,  and  chapters,  were  the  only  judges  over  priests  and 
ministers  of  the  churoh^.  Exoommnnicattons  launched  forth 
warned  the  secular  law  not  to  interfere  with  Üiat  which  con* 
cerned  the  priestly  caste.  The  law  or  custom  known  as  the 
cri  de  Haro  boiiiui  every  inhabitant  of  the  country  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  good  order  ;  the  clergy  withdrew 
themselves  from  this  custom'^ ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sented tithes  as  a  law  prescribed  by  the  Gospel     A  multi- 

1  Houard,  Anc.  Luis  du»  Frangais  conscrvdes  dans  Ie6  Coutumes  An- 
glaises.  Rouen  1766,  i.  p.  117. 

t  **  Monadii  lespondwe,  ae  oon  powe»  quia  memiiuMeat  loli  qMMtoii» 
aedi  tubditcs  fore,  et  post  tuo  sbbati."  Noüc.  Bzoomnnuuc.  laUe  in  Guil- 
lelm.  Rothom.  Eptic.  s.  1089t  in  t.  xi.  Gallia  Christ. 

'  *' Eodem  fere  anno  Itberata  est  ecclesia  NonnsiiiiiK  a  loi^  servitutis 
jugo,  fjuo  premebatur.  edictiinique  fuit,  ne  in  postentm  a  secularibua 
apprehend!  poM«nt  clehci,  niu."  etc.  Gallia  Chhat,  ii,  p.  52.  Neustria 
p.  99. 

4  See  EcclesiasticsB  Ubertatis  iu  Nurtuannia  leges  in  '  Neustha  Pia,' 
p.  29. 

A  "  ConeeeniDiii  srchiepiscopo  oanüs  plseita  «t  omnem  justiciain  placi« 
tomm."  Charier  oonfirmed  by  king  John  in  1200.  Neostria  Pis.—*'  Oin* 
nia  pladta  de  ommboe  qnerelis  bominum  suorom,  de  inoendßo  scilicet,  de 

murtro  et  de  rapto  in  abbat»  curia  teoesntur."  Charter  of  Hen.  I. 

of  1108.  Gallia  ChriHtiana,  xi. 

«  Ssce  Cone.  ap.  S.  Mariain  do  Fralo.  lb.  p.  171. 

7  Introd.  u>  u  charter  uf  donatiun  to  the  church  of  See«,  a.  10i>0.  (iall. 
Chnjit.  ii.  p.  151. 
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tude  of  serfs  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  whole  life  in 
labouring  lor  monasteries  and  churches ;  from  all  sides  these 
pious  foundations  were  enriched  at  the  000t  of  the  weU-being 
of  families  and  of  the  public 

Many  oouaeOa  aod  synods  renewed  the  prohibition  for 
priests  to  have  ooneubines,  and  to  pla«se  their  sons  in  their 
own  churches ' .  At  the  same  time,  when  a  provincial  assem- 
bly at  Rouen  (in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century)  was 
tugiug  on  the  clergy  the  duty  of  chastity,  the  mistresses  of 
the  priests  were  exhibiting  the  most  shameless  luxury,  and 
the  priests  had  many  ohildren,  who  relieved  their  fathers  in 
their  Amotions,  or^  more  correctly,  appropriated  them  to 
themselves,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  believers'^  The  pre- 
lates even  accepted  money  to  shut  their  eyes  to  this  abuse 
At  the  synod  of  Kouen  in  1119,  archbishoj)  <  m  offrey  severely 
upbraided  the  priests  in  the  assembly  for  their  dist^olute 
oonrse  of  life ;  bnt  their  murmuring  soon  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  more  exasperated  than  touched  by  his 
lepresentations:  one  of  the  priests  even  stood  up  and  an- 
swered the  prelate  with  bitterness.  The  bishop  caused  him 
to  be  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  whereupon  the  meeting 
became  so  stormy  that  one  of  the  presiding  prelates  ordered 
his  servants  to  enter,  who  dispersed  it  with  their  staves. 
The  priests'  concubines  now  raised  a  riot  among  the  towns- 
Iblk ;  eedesiastics  and  laymen  ran  in  a  body  to  storm  the 
drareh,  but  were  driven  back ;  and  with  this  soene  of  outrage 
the  synod  terminated^.  Many  times  it  was  found  necessary 
to  reform  chapters  and  monasteries,  in  consequence  of  the 

'  See  Bessin,  Concil.  Rothom.  Frov.  Ruuen  1/17.  folio. 
'  Bessin,  Obterv.  in  Cooc.  Rothom. 

t  <■  Jam  yitid  obseoro,  qusle  est  quod  in  plerisque  dicecesibiM  rectorea 
|Miochisiioram«x  certost  eoadiielocniB  ftois  piwJadB  pntio  psaiiiii  si  pub- 
lice  concubinaa  tenant.**  Nie.  de  demeogia.  De  corrupto  Eodeaue  Stain, 
tiled  by  Bessin,  p.  73. 

^  "  Et  sancu  synod  U8  in  debaeehationeni  et  ludibriutn  conveiaa  est." 
Ord.  Vitslia,  pp.  966,  m. 
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dissolute  manners  that  had  found  <  ntranee  among  them.  The 
prelates  themselves  set  a  scaadalous  example,  and  few  pro- 
▼inoet  have  had  so  many  profligate  bishops  as  Normandy ; 
the  arehbishops  of  Bouen,  Bobert  and  Mauger,  and  buhop 
Odo  of  Bayeux,  may  be  oited  as  examples  of  priests  of  loose 
morals.  The  pope  reftised  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
bishop  Foulon  of  Avranches,  because  he  had  children  in  all 
directional 

The  monasteries  were  sometimes  a  scene  of  frightful  dia* 
orders.  A  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Liaieox  to  pope  Alex- 
ander III.  gives  a  detailed  deeeription  of  one  of  these  profli- 
gate fFatemtiee'.  The  ahbey  of  Grestain  was  in  bad  rapnte 
throughout  the  country :  the  monks  asserted  thai  they  ooold 
perform  miracles,  and  publicly  announced  that  the  iee-oold 
water  of  their  abbey  could  restore  all  the  diseased  wlio  |»lunged 
into  it  seven  times.  A  poor  woman,  who  was  simple  enough 
to  believe  them,  died  of  cold  under  their  hands .  Dissipation, 
hatred,  and  sanguinary  vengeance  polluted  the  abbey ;  many 
of  the  monks  bore  soars  of  the  wounds  which  they  inflioted 
on  each  other  with  knives ;  the  cook  was  murdered  by  one  of 
the  brotherhood,  whom  he  had  upbraided  with  paying  secret 
visits  to  his  wife.  The  purveyor  of  the  abbey,  in  a  drunken 
fit,  attacked  and  stabbed  with  his  knife  two  of  the  monks 
and  was  killed  by  tliem.  The  bishop  prayed  for  a  speedy 
reform  of  this  profligate  cloister.  When  the  archbishop, 
according  to  andent  usage,  in  1079,  would  celebrate  mass  in 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Bouen,  the  monks  dragged 
htm  from  the  altar,  rang  the  alarm-belt,  armed  the  populace, 
and  pursued  the  prelate,  whom  they  would  probably  have 
sacrificed  in  their  frenzy,  if  the  vicomte  had  not  protected 
him  with  on  armed  force*^. 

>  **  Et  com  UluM  fasbeat  undecumque.  Epist.  Innoc."  ap.  Bessin,  Cone. 
Rothom.  Prov.  p.  368. 

Epist.  xx.vii.  Amulphi  Lcxov,  Epiac.  in  Bibliotb.  Patrimiy  xü.»  and  in 

Ncustria  Pia,  art,  '  Grestanum.' 
^  ChcpD.  CnfJoraensc  aj).  Bcssini  Cone.  Rothum.  Prov.  p.  03. 
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ExcominunicatiouH,  a  weapon  at  that  time  the  more  dan- 
gerous as  being  in  the  hands  of  an  ijsrnorant  and  fanatical 
clergy,  were  grossly  abused.  Cliaptert$  were  seen  ejLcommu- 
nieatiiig  their  buhops,  and  prelates  barons,  in  quarrels  alto- 
gether aeottlar.  There  ia  a  veiy  fraok  declaration  of  a  eount 
of  Angea,  in  which  he  mya,  that  he  la  tired  of  hearing  hlmaetf 
every  Sunday  exoommnnioated  from  the  pulpit ;  and  hopes 
that  the  monks  will  behave  themselves  better;  if  not,  that  he 
will  do  them  all  the  injury  in  his  p' wer'. 

Disorder  and  infamy  pervaded  dl  elasaos.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  prohibit  dancing  in  clmrches  and  churobyarda'^. 
The  pope  authoriaed  the  chapter  of  Rouen  to  consecrate  the 
cathedral  anew,  after  it  had  been  desecrated  by  sangninaiy 
quairela,  or  still  more  scandalous  excesses^.  As  eaity  as  the 
reign  of  duke  Robert  11.  there  was  an  overseer  of  the  prosti- 
tutes (gardieu  des  cuurtisans)  in  the  "bordel"  at  Uouen : 
Baudry,  the  duke's  chief  forester  and  marshal,  had  the  ap- 
pointment^. Violences  and  oppressions  depopulated  the 
coontfy;  the  ecclesiastical  laws  oould  alone  keep  them  in 
dieck.   Tho  peace  <if  Ood       established,  which  forbade  all 

1  "Nolo  sn^ua  ftrre  aentsntiaai  eKoomamaicttioDis,  qme  fvoinde 

mpcr  me  KingulU  cUmiinida  diftbm  datiir,"  etc.  Gallia  Christ,  xi.  p.  294. 

2  "  Prohibeant  ssoerdotes,  sub  poena  excommanicatioiin,  choreas  indud 
in  ccpmeterio  vel  in  eccksÜH."  Prrrccpta  Antiqtia  ap.  Bessin,  p.  50.  At 
the  synod  of  Bayeux,  a.  137<^,  it  was  also  forbidden  :  "  Ne  de  caetero  fie- 
rent  ludi  vocati  Calmuli  ('■rrmari  (Jallice,  rjuod  uoonulli  iniqiiifatig 
filii  et  perüitiünui  aluinni  bunum  matnmonii  per  vias  indirectati  impedire 
■alageatea  aoliti  aaot  otercere."  lb.  p.  243. 

s  ««Alezander  Papse.  pnedeoeaaori  noatro,  expoaittun  fuerat,  quod  ple- 
ninM|ne  cmitiogent  acwleaiam  praidietam,  qwe  in  loco  civitatia  Bothoniag. 
mafpa  populoso  consistat,  et  in  qua  nonaginta  miesac  celebrari  consueve- 
rant,  sanguinis  vel  aeminia  effunone  ex  coDcnnni  poUui  gentium  divcnw- 
nim."  lb.  p.  91- 

4  ti  Pnpdictns  Baldricns  cnstos  ini'rptrirtim  in  lupanari  de  Rotho- 

m:4?o,  et  niarcjcallus  mens."  Letter  oi  duke  Koberi  II.,  cited  under  an. 
'  Gustos  Meretricuiu,'  in  t.  ii.  of  the  Gloeaariura  Manuale  of  Adelung. 
Halle  1773.  The  Chaitrier  dea  Archsvlquea  de  Rosen  tnakea  meotkm  of 
naeHmt  rai$ed  iy  Ike  btanm*  on  the  fnAUe  kmees.  Houard,  i.  p.  19. 
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attacks  on  the  inhabitants^  with  the  object  of  sUiying  or 
plundering  them,  from  WednesHny  evening  till  Monday  morn- 
ing, also  in  Advent,  Lent,  and  on  the  fast-days  bel'ore  Ascen- 
aion-day,  under  pain  of  excommunicatioOj  fifty  years'  peoaooe, 
and  baDishment.  Solemn  maledictions  were  pronounced  on 
ihoee  who  broke  this  peaoe,  and  blessings  on  those  who  kept 
it  inviolate.  Three  or  four  times  eouneils  in  Normandy  pro* 
elaimed  this  peace  of  Ood*.  On  the  last  oooasion,  in  the 
year  1W(>,  the  festivals  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  apostles 
were  added  to  the  other  days  named  for  the  observance  of 
this  peace.  This  council,  at  the  same  time,  enjoined  all 
males,  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their  twelfth  year,  to 
deelare  on  oath  that  tbey  would  observe  this  law. 

In  the  first  eentnries  after  the  establishment  of  the  duehy» 
we  find  in  Normandy  bat  few  traoes  of  popular  superstitions, 
at  least  of  such  local  superstitione  as  the  Freneh  provinces  at 
that  time  al»oiiiuliMl  in,  aiui  win'ch  dated  chiefly  from  the  days 
of  pagauisjn  ;  f"<ir  the  Normans  knew  nothing  of  the  old 
state  of  the  country,  and  had  forgotten  their  own  native 
land. 

Although  the  olei^gy  but  too  often  set  bad  examples  to  the 
people,  it  was,  nevertheleas,  they  who  provided  for  th^  in* 
vtruetion  and  refined  their  manners,  by  inspiring  them  with  a 

taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Among  the  luiaicrous  abbeys 
founded  or  erected  under  the  dukes,  severnl  were  distin- 
guished for  their  erudition.  Jumieges,  Saint  Evroult,  Bee, 
Saint  Wandrille,  Fecamp,  were  nurseries  for  ecclesiastics  and 
learned  men.  Under  the  first  dukes,  says  Orderieus  Vitalis, 
DO  Norman  applied  himself  to  study,  nowhere  was  any  in* 
stmotion  given ;  down  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  Normans  applied  themadves  more  to  war  than  to  reading 
and  writing^. 

t  See  in  Bceein  the  ooancils  of  Gaeo,  1043,  the  decrees  of  which  were 
■enewed  hi  1061  $  of  LiQebouDe  lOSO,  of  Rouen  1096. 
3  Hiet.  Ecclee.  lib.  m,,  iv.,  v. 
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The  court  of  tlie  first  diikes,  though  not  exactly  wanting  in 
splendour,  was,  iieveriheleMs,  by  no  means  a  scIkhjI  for  what, 
at  that  time,  was  regarded  as  refinement  of  mauners.  One 
of  the  pretexts  used  by  Louis  d'Outremer  for  taking  the 
yimng  duke  Riehard  to  his  oourt  was,  that  he  might  there 
reosive  a  better  edaeation^  Dudo  relates  so  diffusely  what 
beautiful  speeeh  was  taught  to  the  young  duke  at  the  eourt 
of  I^ion,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  like  was  not  to  be  found 
in  jNurniandy.  Women  ap})car  to  have  had  no  inlluence  at 
the  court  of  üouen.  Tlie  dukes  were  in  great  measure  ruled 
by  the  clergy  ;  instead  of  wives  they  had  concubines. 

In  these  times  of  barbarism  and  anarchy  a  ooiisiderable 
step  was  made  towards  soeial  order  by  api^cation  to  the 
seieneee.  With  grateftil  aeknowledgment,  therefore,  the 
names  of  those  Nonnans  ought  to  be  recorded  who  first 
cultivated  them,  however  imperfect  may  have  been  their 
endeavours*. 

After  Lanfranc's  entrance  into  the  abbey  of  Bee,  a  thirst 
arose  there  for  soientifie  instruction;  men  from  all  parte 
flocked  thither  to  hear  theological  lectniee  ander  so  able  a 
professor.   This  learned  monk,  who  afterwards  beeame  abbot 

of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  then  recently  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  who  iiad  refused  a  bishopric,  delivered 
lectures  also  on  jurisprudence.  In  the  same  century  liichard 
of  Annebaut,  a  Norman,  rendered  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
into  veree.  Evil  tongues  might  say  that  the  Normans'  taste 
for  law  manifested  itself  at  an  early  period. 

Anselm,  who  succeeded  the  learned  Lanfhuic,  provided  the 

1  Seniorem  Hinite  mecani  inorari,ut  facund«  abertatis  colloquio  edoctus, 

discat  tlcfinire  et  determinare  verba  scrupnlnsrr  rei.    Plurimarum  reruiB 

notiliam  ineliii.H  discat  in  p;Ll:uio  rneo  (juam  comniorans  in  sua  domo  

Notiliis  regalibus  j>alatmi!i(jtie  facuruliis  instrucretiir  Miiltimodis 

ilium  Berinonibus  iilienter  iahignjbant,  et  melliÜuo  paiaUua*  scruiunica- 
tionis  duteunine  mtdleniDt.  Dndo»  lib.  iü.  p.  114. 

>  Bttrops  Bidrag  til  Normandkts  KnlltirbiBtorie  fra  10  de  tO  13  de 
Aarh.  in  Bd.  xvü.  af  Skand.  IJt.  S.  Skr. 
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abbey  ot  ilea  with  medical  writings ;  and  an  abbot  oi  Fecamp, 
named  John,  an  Italian  by  birth,  is  cited,  under  the  year 
for  his  knowledge  in  the  healing  art'. 
The  abbey  of  St.  Emult  likewiie  contributed  to  the  apvrad 
of  taste  for  study.  This  eloister  was  from  its  foundation  a 
sohool  for  dvilisatbn.  St.  Evröult,  of  a  noble  family  at  the 
court  of  king  Lothair,  had  chosen  for  his  dwelling-place  a 
forest  that  was  full  of  robbei  s  and  wild  beasts ;  the  robbers, 
whom  he  had  converted  by  hi»  piety,  were  the  first  monks 
and  labourers  in  the  wilderness;  his  philanthropic  care  of 
the  poor  and  sick  could  not  but  touch  eventually  the  hearts 
even  of  those  men  that  were  hardened  by  deeds  of  Yiolenee, 
so  that  they  found  it  pleasant  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  under  the  rules  of  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
After  the  destniction  of  the  abbey  by  the  Northmen,  the  spot 
wa8  a^ain  transformed  into  a  wild  forest,  and  every  trace  of 
civilization  obliterated,  the  name  of  the  holy  man  being  pre- 
served only  in  that  of  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a  few  pious  men  erected 
the  abb^  anew.  Theodorio,  its  first  abbot»  had  fortunately 
a  considerable  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  wrote  a  beantHul 
hand,  in  those  days  an  invaluable  attainment.  He  collected 
a  few  illiterate  priests  from  the  country,  a  gardener,  and  some 
other  well-meaning  persons,  caused  them  to  transcribe  books, 
and  so  founded  a  small  library  and  writing  sohool.  Young 
persons  were  now  instmoted  by  these  able  copyists,  and  thus 
books  were  dispersed  among  the  other  monasteries.  Theodoric 
rehited  to  his  pupils,  that  a  monk  who  had  deeply  sinned,  but 
with  great  assiduity  had  transcribed  a  lar«i:;e  volume  of  (  Jod's 
law,  was  after  hi.s  death  condemned  by  our  Lord  ;  but  that 
against  each  of  hi8  äins  angels  had  set  one  of  the  beautiful 
letters  from  his  book.  Fortunately  the  number  of  letters  ex- 
ceeded by  one  that  of  his  sins,  and  this  circumstance  freed 

1  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  VII.  c. 33.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.460, 461. 
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bim  ÜPom  etemal  damnation.  Theodorio  wm  ewer  repeating 
to  hifl  moiikä  and  d  i  sei  plea  :  "Avoid  idleness  as  a  jiest;  pray, 
read,  ninsr,  and  write!''  His  successors,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, had  the  same  taste  and  zeal.  One  of  them  transcribed 
and  iUumiaatod  manusoripta  with  great  elegance.  In  the  time 
of  Ordericua  Vitalis  >  the  books  written  by  this  abbot  were 
■till  used  in  his  abbey.  Osbern,  the  third  abbot,  wai  not  only 
a  transoriber,  but  also  a  muneian  and  sculptor,  and  formed 
his  jiiipils  both  by  words  and  blows-,  lie  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  all  t!u'  iL^iioi  ant  and  idle,  and  carried  on  a  perpetual 
war  against  them.  The  fourth  abbot,  Maiuer,  was  a  good 
giammarian,  rhetoiiciaD,  and  logician  ;  he  had  ninety  monks 
wider  his  authority,  and  eaased  the  ehoroh  to  be  reboilt. 
The  fifth  abbot,  Serio,  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen  monks,  or, 
more  strictly,  that  number  of  pupils.  The  abbey  had  a  speeies 
of  hospital  for  six  lepers,  one  cf  liie  oldest  of  such  establish- 
ments known.  A  monk  of  this  abbey,  named  Rudolf,  who 
had  resided  at  Salerno,  understood  not  only  grammar,  dia- 
leeties,  astronomy,  and  music,  but  was  also  a  good  physician. 
It  seems,  in  general,  that  the  aehool  of  Salerno,  through  the 
Normans  In  Naples,  had  an  influence  on  medioal  studies  in 
Normancly.  Several  Norman  physicians  are  mentioned  abont 
this  time,  and  William  the  Concjucioi  fouuded  four  hospitals 
in  the  pnncipal  cities  of  the  duchy. 

Odo,  bishop  uf  liayeux,  who  had  a  son  at  the  court  of 
king  Henry  of  England,  maintained,  nevertheless,  good  order 
among  his  oleigy,  and  sent  young  clerks  to  to  study 
philosophy^.  The  bishoprie  of  Ooutancee,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, had  neither  dirine  worship  nor  priests :  the  ohroniders 
infonn  us  that  heathenism  still  prevailed  there,  whence  it 
would  seem  that  not  all  the  Normans  who  settled  in  Nor« 

'  Hist.  Eccks.  lib.  vi.  Neattm  Pia,  art.  Uticum. 
'  "  JoveoMvalde  cocroebat,  eotqoe  bene  legete  etpaaUere  alque  seribere 
wdm  et  mbeiilnu  cogebat."  üb.  iH.  p.  485. 
'Old.  VitaLlib.v:ii.  p.665. 
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timndy  had  with  Rolf  adopted  Ofaristmiiity.   The  bishop  re* 

moved  his  see  to  the  church  of  St.  Lo  in  Rouen  ;  but  tow.-irJü 
the  mi  itlle  of  the  eleventh  centurv,  bishop  (teoilVey  rebuilt 
the  cathedral,  provided  it  witli  ornaments  aod  books,  and 
founded  a  sebool,  to  whioh  be  invited  the  most  celebrated 
gnunmartans  and  dialecticians,  also  ekillul  miuidanay  and  re- 
ivarded  them  liberally. 

History  was  cultivated  in  the  monasteries  at  an  early  period. 
Dudo  of  St.  Quentin,  William  of  Jumieges,  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
William  of  l*oiticra  (born  in  Nortnandy,  but  educated  in 
Poitou)  applietl  themselves  to  the  history  of  the  country. 
They  strove  to  imitate  the  great  historic  writers  of  antiquity, 
but  were  incapable  of  raising  themselves  above  the  barbarism 
of  the  times;  instead  of  being  simple  and  noble«  their  style  is 
inflated  and  bombastic.  But  barbarous  as  was  their  style, 
they  could  flatter  their  masters  as  well  as  we  can  in  a  more 
civilized  ago.  There  was  not  a  duke  of  Normandy,  who, 
under  their  j)en,  did  not  appear  a««  a  model  of  i^'reTtness  and 
virtue ;  those  being  especial  objects  of  exaltation,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  monks,  who  most  favoured  their  institutions. 

The  inmates  of  the  cloister  sometimes  also  displayed  * 
glimmering  of  imagination,  and  strove  to  cull  the  flowers  of 
poesy ;  but  they  applied  the  language  of  Virgil  and  Horace 
to  sing  the  praise  of  angels  and  saints.  Aimar,  abbot  of  St. 
Pierre-sur-Dive,  who  not  only  made  verses  but  set  them  to 
music,  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  St.  Kilian  and  St.  Catherine. 
Thibaud  of  Vernon  celebrated  in  song  Robert,  abbot  of  SU 
Wandrille,  and  other  anchorites. 

These  attempts  in  ecdesiastioal  poetry  must,  however,  soon 
give  place  to  popular  poetry,  which  availed  itself  of  the  French 
tongue,  to  express  national  thoughts  and  feelings,  to  dissemi- 
nato  knowleilge  among  tiie  commonalty,  to  engage  and  amuse 
them. 

We  have  seen  thut  the  native  tongue  of  the  Normans  was 
partially  lost  under  the  second  duke  of  Normandy,  and  spoken 
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only  in  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin,  where  paganiera  for  a  long 
time  maintained  itself.  Tn  the  country  it  must  also  have  long 
continuedi  as  may  be  infen  t d  from  the  uames  of  places,  of 
meh  ID  particular  as  were  at  that  time  only  viUagea  or  very 
mall  towns,  tlw  names  of  whiefa  may  in  many  eases  be  ex* 
pbmied  by  the  old  Norse  or  leelandie  tongae  K 

In  the  larger  towns  and  the  dtstriets  bordering  on  France, 
intercourse  with  that  kiiigdoiu,  marriages  with  Frenchwomen, 
together  with  the  int^iK  nee  which  the  clergy,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  whom  were  French,  had  over  the  people,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  that  language,  which  at  length 
beeame  predominaat  in  the  eaantiy.  It  is,  however,  related, 
that  aNonnan  eoont  named  Hemy^wbo  eame  to  the  eoturt  of 
WflUam  I.,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  also  of  Norman  origin, 
excQsed  himself  for  being  unable  to  speak  French ;  bnt  this 
count  was  from  the  Bessin  or  Cotentin'^.  In  Rouen  they  uii- 
quei^iioiiably  spoke  French  at  that  time.  We  know  from 
history  that  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  took  many  Normans 
with  him  from  Normandy  to  England,  introduced  French  man- 
ners and  the  French  language  amoiig  his  countrymeo;  this 
toiq^  mayj  therefore,  have  been  in  general  use  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  know,  too,  that  William 
the  Conqueror  afterwards  made  French  the  predominant 
tongue  in  England,  until  that  of  the  vanquished,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  gained  the  ascendency,  and  from  the  blending  of  the 
two  the  English  language  arose. 

The  first,  no  doubt,  feeble  attempts  of  Norman  literature 
are  no  longer  known ;  not  until  the  conquest  of  England  did 
the  ideas  of  the  Normans  begin  to  expand  themselves;  their 
mterooarse  with  other  nations  made  them  acquainted  with 
new  branches  of  knowledge,  and  contributed  to  commerce  and 
industry,  it  was  not  till  Uns  time  that  the  first  really  national 

9 

1  On  this  subject  see  more  hereafter. 

'Fokaodufl,  dted  by  Boosaqr,  Dinsct.  aur  ki  eaosM  de  k  eesütuMi 
de  IfthngueTbdeMiae  en  France  in  Mem.  de  I'acad.  dee  Intcript.  xxiv. 
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poefai  «KMe.  WiUiatii,  it  U  tme,  had  poets  at  hia  eout;  bat 
that  whieh  his  nunatrel  or  trouv^re,  Ta31ef<Mr,  tang  at  tho 

battle  of  liantings  was  not  a  Noiiiiaa  song,  but  a  Bolandic 
ballad  of  French  composition  ;  and  it  may  in  general  be 
aaaumed,  that  from  the  tirst  the  French  poets  served  aa 
models  to  the  Normans.  But  the  natural  talent  of  the  latter 
0OOD  diaplajed  itaelf,  and  produced  works  of  every  ehaa. 
Poetry  was  long  io  TOgue  among  the  people,  aa  several  of  the 
poets  themselves  eonfinn.  • 

l^sftges  est  en  Norniandle,  A  custom  'tis  in  Norraandy, 

Que  qui  hcbergiess  « st.  iju'il  die  That  he  who  harbour'd  is  recite 

Fable  ou  chanson  a  boti  oste,  A  song  or  fable  to  his  host, 

says  the  tronvcre  Jehan  Chapelain\  who  Uved  in  the  thirteenth 
oentory ;  Robert  VVaoe  also  relates  that  poems  were  read  or 
reoited  at  banquets  and  other  joyfisl  assemblies. 

But  this  golden  age  for  poets  oonld  not  have  been  of  long 
duration,  for  even  Robert  Wace  pours  forth  a  lament  that 

stories  and  poems  (loiiianz  e  serventoiz)  were  no  longer  pro- 
fitable, and  that  barons  and  noble  daiues  had  oeaaed  from 
making  beautiful  presents  to 

GQ  ki  U  gMtet  mmwweoH,  Those  who  wrote  gcste, 

E  Id  li  ettoim  fiucieat.  And  those  who  ooatpoiedliistom. 

Saints,  love,  history,  natural  history,  and  romantic  tales 
were  the  subifcts  ol  Anglo-Norman  poetry,  Robert  Wace 
and  BenoH  do  S^^  More  turned  the  Norman  chronioles  com- 
posed in  Latin  into  French  verse ;  Geoffrey  Gaimar  produced 
in  the  same  tongue  and  in  rime  the  history  of  the  AngIo> 
Saxons ;  Dourboolt  even  turned  the  Coutumier  (Law-book) 

1  Fabliau  du  Segretain  (Sacristain)  de  Clugni. 
tint  then  were  also  tales  hi  riowi  that  wen  reooanted  to  fiMnd8,«pp«an 
from  the  oonclotion  of  the  ftbUaa '  Da  hStn  4)01  ol  Mere  h  fiiice' s*^- 

^  A  ceet  moat  fcnist  da  FMStatXt 

Qoe  nous  avoas  en  rime  mis» 

Po\ir  conter  devsat  voe  amis. 

See  FabUaox,  cCe.  dee  Poeies  Fran?.  Paris.  1756.  T.  t. 
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of  Noiiaaiuiy  into  verse.  Robert  Wacc,  whom  we  have  so 
often  citc»l,  chose  for  a  subject  of  his  poetic  elaboration,  the 
Life  of  St.  Nichohis  and  the  Institution  of  the  Fea»i  of  the 
mmiaioiilate  CoooeptioD,  works  whieh  during  maoy  centuries 
axeited  muoh  emulation  among  poeta.  Ghardiy,  who  eeeme 
to  have  been  a  wandering  trouv^re,  oomposed  a  poem  of 
five  thoumnd  verses  on  the  Life  of  St.  Josaphat,  and  also 
another  on  the  Lives  of  the  sovcn  holy  sleepers,  Landri  of 
VnlocriieK,  who  T  f  sided  at  tlio  little  court  of  pount  l^aldwin 
of  Guisnesr  turned  the  Song  of  Solomon  into  üoiuanoe  or 
French  versed 

Erotic  and  serious  poems  (sirventes),  narratives  and  tales 
(labijaux)  foond  more  favour  than  even  hymns  and  lives  of 
Saints.  Dionys  Pirame,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  but  in  his  advanced  tv^c  had 
piously  celebrated  in  song  the  aaiiited  king  Kdward,  Richard 
de  Semilly,  iiogerin  d'Andelys,  GUles-le-Viniers,  were  the 
forf  runners  of  Olivier  Basselin.  Other  poets  would  both 
benefit  and  amuse.  Thus  William  of  Normandy  wrote  a 
poem  on  ^nSmftla  (bestiaire)^  William  Osmont  one  on  birds 
(volucraire),  and  on  stones  (Upidaire).  Ladies  gave  en- 
eourti^enient  to  poems  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be. 
Philip  de  Thauu  dedicated  to  Adelaidt*,  the  queen  of  Henry  1. 
hiü  Be^itiaire;  and  while  Wace  was  engaged  on  a  metrical 
ehrcmicle  for  lleury  11.,  at  the  sauio  time  he  ixUo  translated 
firom  the  Latin  the  romance  of  Brutus»  a  fabulous  Trojan 
prioee,  and  patriarch  of  the  Gallic  princes,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  queen  of  the  same  king,  Eleanor. 

Ladies  also  applied  themselves  to  poetry.  The  *Lays 
d'amour^  and  Fabliaux  of  Marie  of  France  belong  to  the  most 
interesting  productions  of  Anglo-Norman  poosy  -.    To  escape 

'  See  De  la  Rue,  '  Dias,  sur  ijiu  l(|ii  s  I  r  uvt-rcs  Anf^lo-Normands ;* 
and  Huquct,  'Meni.  sur  les  '1  rouvcres  NoraiandM,'  in  Mem.  de  la  Hoc.  des 
Aotiquaires  de  Normai^e.  Part.  i.  vol.  ii. 

*  See  the  edition  of  her  poems  by  li.M|aelbrt.  Pkrie  1&20.  2  vols,  Svo. 
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from  the  rule  of  the  French  king,  Philip  Augustus,  Marie 
Bought  an  asylum  in  England  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poet  Aleumder,  born  in  Beroay,  betook  himaelf  to  the  court 
of  that  king,  and,  although  a  Normaiii  nererthelew  flattered 
the  Fnmoh  monaroh  in  an  aUegorioal  poem  on  Aleiaoder  the 
Oroftt« 

But  soon  a  wider  field  was  opencnl  for  the  Anglo-Norman 
poets.  The  poems  of  liritain  and  Brittany,  the  heroic  ex- 
ploits of  the  Palaciins  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  Eastern 
fiotions,  brought  to  Europe  by  the  ArabiaoB  and  eruaaders, 
gave  to  the  Anglo-Norman  poetry  a  new  impnlae ;  it  aoared 
into  an  imaginary  world  of  wondera,  and  led  people  to  forget 
the  eares  of  the  real  one.  Hebert  composed  a  romanoe 
named  Dolopathos,  of  Indian  origin ;  Luce  du  Gast  wrote  an 
imitation  of  the  Latin  romance  of  Tristan;  H<?Hs  and  liob(  it  de 
l^rron  translated  into  French  other  tales  of  the  Hound  Table. 
The  laige  poems,  composed  by  the  Anglo- Normana,  are  the 
firat,  at  least  of  that  clasa,  that  French  Kterature  gave  to  the 
worlds 

In  vain  we  aeek  hereia  imitationa  of  the  old  Novae  poesy, 
or  allusions  to  the  history  or  customs  of  Scandinavia.  There 

may,  perhaps,  exist  some  resemblanoe  between  the  heroic 
sasras  of  the  North  and  the  romances  of  chivalry  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  both  having  for  subjects  wonderful  adventures,  and 
the  praiae  of  heroism  and  beauty ;  but  from  thia  resemblance 
it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  Anglo-Norman  poeta  have 
borrowed  their  fiotiona  firom  the  Northern  akalda.  We  have 
not  a  single  proof  that  they  were  acquainted  with  any  saga 
or  any  skaldic  compogition.  All  remembrance  of  their  na- 
tional poetry  was  a«  eoiii|)letely  obliterated  aiiu»nL!:  the  posterity 
of  the  Northmen  in  France  as  if,  in  traversing  the  ocean,  they 
had  drunk  of  the  water  of  Lethe.   Thia  total  oblivion  of 

'  In  this  view  the  Normans  have  exercised  an  inflnrnce  on  the  literature 
of  France.  See  Heeren  '  über  den  Einfluss  der  Normannen  auf  die  Fran- 
zösische Sprache  und  literatur,'  in  \\\»  Histor.  Schriften.  2<*«"  Tli. 
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their  original  home  they  have  in  common  with  the  West 
Goths,  who  in  Costilian  poeöv  have  not  lel't  tlie  lainttast  trace 
of  their  original  manners  aad  opinions.  The  same  remark 
has  been  applied  to  the  Vareger,  who  founded  a  royal  dynasty 
Id  Rnana»  and  to  whom  that  eonntry,  ae  a  Ruaaian  author 
raoarka,  it  not  indebted  for  a  single  new  idea.  The  causes 
«e  here  the  same  with  thoee  that  eflboted  a  oomplete  obfivion 
of  their  mother-tongue,  namely  their  hiferior  civihzation,  their 
intermixture  with  the  natives,  their  marrift^es  with  the  women 
of  the  country,  who  ka^vv  no  other  traditions  than  those  of 
their  native  land.  In  ^'onnandy,  too,  the  Christian  olergy 
mnet  have  auppnwwd  eveiy  memorial  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy; tfaoogli  it  would  aeem  that  the  god  Thor  was  not 
totally  fotgotten,  if  it  is  true  what  Waoe  rebtes:  that  a 
Korman  chieftain,  Raoul  Tesson,  at  the  battle  of  Val-des- 
Dunes',  chose  for  his  war-cry  Tur  aie !  (that  is,  Thür  aid  !) 
while,  on  the  opposite  side,  William's  ciy  was  Jkai  aU! 
(God  aid  !)^ 

In  the  Shethmd  isles  the  Northern  rovers  propagated  the 
bdier  m  TroUs  and  Dwarfs  whieh  is  still  to  be  found  thete. 
This  belief  seems  also  to  have  been  brought  to  EVanoe  by 

the  Nortimien,  though  it  did  not  last  long  in  that  country. 
Wace  relates  that  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Mauger,  who 
cxcomnuinicated  William  the  Conqueror,  whom  William  de- 
posed, and  the  chroniclers  charge  with  bad  morals  and  sor- 
cery, had  a  familiar  called  Toret^  who  obeyed  his  commands, 
but  was  invisible  to  all^»  This  was  probably  the  name  of 

■  8m  p,  47.  *  Rom.  d*  Boa,  ü.  pp.3S,  34. 

*  Plusors  distmit  por  y4nHi6 
Ke  un  deable  aveit  päwi, 
Ne  sai  s'esteit  lutin  u  non, 

Ne  sai  nient  de  sa  fa^on ; 

Toret  se  feseit  apeler 

E  Toret  se  feseit  nomer. 

E  quant  Maugier  parier  voleiv 

ToMt  »pdoat»  si  vwMtt;  Ruwn 
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some  Northern  «prite  (Thor  ?)  preserved  in  Normaody.  The 
belief  in  elves  or  fairies  the  NorLlniu  ii  hud  no  occasion  to 
propagaUj  in  France,  it  existed  tlure  already.  Tho  yntfir^^H 
Marie  of  France  plaoes  the  sojourn  of  the  fairies  in  ßrittauj, 
and  Waoe  telU  as  very  good-humouradly  that  he  made  a 
jonmey  into  that  pronnoe,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  were  true  what  was  everywhere  tebted  about 
fairies  in  the  forei^t  of  Breeheliant,  bat  that  he  was  a  fool 
for  his  pains'.  It  was  Brittany,  too,  that  the  romance 
writers  ()i  the  middle  age  inade  the  scene  of  their  fairy- 
narratives.  Oe  la  Bue^  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
belief  in  fairies  has  prevailed  in  Brittany  from  the  first 
oentury  of  our  era,  and  that  it  was  introdnoed  neitJier  hj 
Arabians  nor  Normans,  and  that  the  trottvdree,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  eenturies,  always  borrowed 
their  poetic  beings  from  the  ancient  Armorica,  and  never 
from  the  North.  They  even  soinetitne.«  declare  that  they 
have  the  subjecta  of  their  romantic  epicä  from  the  works  of 
the  liretons. 

The  Northmen,  who  established  themselvee  in  Franee, 
must,  with  the  language,  naturally  lose  their  old  writing.  In 

Plusors  ks  jiufit'nt  oir, 

Maiz  nus  d'ela  nea  poet  veir. 

Rmu  de  Rou,  V.  9713  sqq. 
[Toret  is,  no  douU,  meant  as  the  diminutive  of  Thor.  This  is  the  opimoo 
also  of  M.  Pluquet;  **bm  another  MS.  reads  'Turie^'  and  M.  Le  Ptorost 
cmndders  the  latter  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  cry  was  really 
Tkury,  and  moat  probably  referred  to  the  chief  seat  of  Raol  Tesaon."  See 
"  Master  Waoe,"  by  Edgar  Taylor,  p.  20,  notc—T. 

'  Lk  alai  jo  merveilles  (pierre. 

Via  la  forest  e  vis  la  terre ; 

Mervfillfs  (jun»,  luaix  iics'  trovai; 

i'ol  lii'en  revins,  fol  i  alai, 

Pol  i  alai,  fol  m'en  reirins, 

Folie  qms,  per  fol  me  tins. 

Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  11634  s^g.^T. 

>  Recherches  sur  lea  Oamges  dee  Bardee  de  h  Bretsgne  Annorwaine. 
€^1616. 
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NoniHUMlyiio  mnic  stones  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  Northeni 
kingd<mis;  no  Northmao  on  the  shore  of  his  new  country 

hoM  ciiuscd  to  be  cut  in  stoiiu  the  name  of  his  father  or  of 
the  heroes  of  the  land  of  his  birth.  When  they  had  acquired 
{losaessions  in  Franco  they  forgot  both  native  land  and  kin- 
died  $  and  when  they  had  also  forgotten  their  mother-tongue, 
what  eould  they  do  with  ranes^  which  the  priests  would»  no 
doubt,  regard  as  magieal  eharaeters,  or  a  deviee  of  the 
deffl! 

Whatever  partiality  the  Normans  may  have  entertained 
tor  hfatory,  they,  nevertheless,  betrayed  an  aliuoat  perfect 
indifference  for  their  original  country.  The  historians  of 
Normandy  describe  tho  heathen  North  as  a  den  of  robbers. 
After  an  interval  of  two  oenturiesj  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
events  that  had  caused  the  founder  of  their  ruling  family  to 
forsake  the  North ;  they  did  not  even  know  where  Denmark 
and  Norway  lay.  BenoSt  de  More  begins  his  ehroniele 
with  a  geogra[)hie  sketch,  in  which  he  takes  Denmark  for 
Dacia  and  places  it  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Daiuihe,  between 
the  extensive  countries  of  the  Aiani  and  Geta),  which  are 
always  covered  with  ice,  and  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  moun* 
tains*. 

Having  thns  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  Franldsh  Normans,  we  will  now  prooeed  to  a 
review  of  their  manner  of  living. 

llii.sbaiLiir  \ .  domestic  and  rural  economy  could  not  flourish 
under  a  rule  oi  violence.  Almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
sttbjeot  is  derived  from  chartere,  whereby  the  greater  portion 

'  Bntre  Alane,  qui  mult  eat  lee, 
Ei  Jece,  qui  n'eat  senz  gel^. 
Est  BanMMrehs  la  pMre, 
lissi  asMM  en  tdle  nnaiiie* 
Que  ihre  n  est  onne  oonmef 
tiitm  montagiMS  le  eviiDBiie. 

Chrcm.  de  Norm.  liv.  i. 

Comp.  Dudo,  de  Mor.  el  Act.  Norm,  end  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  i.  e.  2. 
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of  the  pfoduee  of  tbe  aoU  »  tratiafemd  to  ohurehet  and  ooo- 
veaU,   The  meral  sorts  of  grain  were  cultivated,  alee  flax, 

hemp,  pulses  and  fruit'.  The  extensive  oak  and  beech  forests 
yielded  a  supeiabuiidanco  of  food  for  swine,  of  which  frequent 
mention  occurs  in  the  chartert».  A  lord,  at  one  time,  allows 
a  monaeteiy  to  send  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  swine  into  his 
forest^ ;  at  another,  he  grants  to  the  monke  a  tithe  of  the 
swine  on  his  farms.  An  abbot  of  Glnny,  whom  dtike  Biebard 
had  sent  for  to  reform  the  abbey  of  Ftemp,  refiised  to  eooie 
unless  the  duke  would  allow  the  abbey  fiee  grazing  in  hie 
forests  for  swine  and  cattle Mention  of  oxen  and  cows  is 
not  very  iVe  iiiL-nt  ;  in  the  earliest  times  gwino's  ticah  nmat 
have  been  tiie  most  general  food.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
must  at  that  time  have  been  more  universal  in  Normandy 
than  it  is  in  our  days;  it  appears  from  the  eharters  thai 
most  abbeys  had  vineyards Without  doubt,  this  biaaeb 
of  husbandry  was  in  use  there  before  the  settlement  of  the 
Northmen,  and  might  have  afforded  the  vikings  an  additional 
motive  for  choosing  that  ]>rovince.  But  as  almost  everything 
was  given  to  the  churches,  it  is  probable  that  the  wine  also 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  monks,  and  that  the  people  retained 
only  beer  and  ekler.  Waoe  relates  that  the  French  gave  the 
Normans  the  nicknames  of        and  bMr-drmkera\ 

Although  the  apple  was  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  seems 
that  the  eider  was  made  from  ^e  wild  fruit.  At  least  we 
find  by  a  charter  of  the  year  1185,  that  the  count  of  Mciilan 
allows  the  monks  oi  Jumicges  to  gather  apples  ia  his  forest, 

I  Decimam  annonse  et  vinearum,  I'lni,  cannabi,  et  leguminum.  Chart,  of 
Henry  to  St.Evroult,  1128.    Neustria  Tia. 

3  Hsbstnt  moosohi  id  eodom  paroo  oeuliim  porcos,  etc  Chut,  of 
donst.  of  K.  Hemy  to  the  abbey  of  Riny.  Neust.  Pia,  p.  618. 

s  MtbiUon,  AnmiL  Bsned.  P.  iv.   Gallia  Chiisi.  P.  li. 

*  Vineam  de  Tri — decimam  vinearum  ia  monts  da  Oalvincouit— qua* 
draginta  agros  ad  vineam  fiKiendam-Hfinaam  noatiam  in  tana  Jay,  do. 
Charters  in  Neust.  Pia. 

^  Kt  daiment  bigoz  ^  dra«chier8.  Kom.  de  Rou,  v.  9902. 
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for  the  purpose  of  prepariner  beveragee  from  tli6iii  fbr  their 
own  use Honey  was  aiso  ooilected  in  the  forests no  doabt 
from  wild  bees. 

The  chase  was  so  productive  that  a  tithe  was  laid  on  the 
game.  Babbit«warreiui  and  deer-parks  are  meotioned  as 
Monging  to  the  great  manors.  There  were  also  salt-works 
or«  rather,  lalt-pits,  along  the  shore  and  the  rivers,  as  far  as 
the  tea-water  reached  at  flood-tides^.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  salt  in  places  along  the  const, 
where  it  was  collected  in  abundance  in  the  eleventh  nnd 
twelfth  oenturies,  as  the  sea-water  no  longer  reaches  so  far. 

There  was  fisUng  in  the  rivers  and  along  the  coasts ;  but 
the  best  fish  were  reserved  for  the  monks :  they  had  a  tithe 
of  eels^  There  is  a  charter  of  the  count  of  Eu  of  1006,  in 
fsvour  of  the  abb^  of  Treport,  by  which  the  porpoises  are 
reserved  for  St.  Michael,  tliat  is  the  cloister  of  that  name ; 
the  donor,  moreover,  adds,  that  whenever  a  *  crassus  piscis'* 
was  taken,  one  fin  and  hall'  the  tail  should  belong  to  the 
monks^   HerriiigB  were  eanght  both  in  rivem  and  the  lea, 

1  **Pneter^  dedi  et  iu  perpetuum  concessi  praefatis  monachis  poma 
CfliHgeBds  ad  proprium  potnm  mmm  et  tervieikyttoi  ipaomm  per  totem 
fnMstem  mcain.'*  Chart,  of  Robert  m  Neoat.  Ffa,  p.  992, 

*  "  DMiinam  mdlia  ipthis  fomte,  venatioDia»"  etc.  Bell  of  P.  Euf^e- 
Dios  III.  a.  1152.    Gallia  Christ,  zi.  p.  134. 

s  *'  Quatuor  salinan  apud  Huneflotam — salinam  apud  Butellas — sali- 
nam  apud  GirafreviUanif— >(otam  rneom  aal  de  Vedano.'*  Charters  in 
Nemt.  Pia. 

*  Habeant  monachi  unam  piecanam  ia  man  et  decimam  anguillaniiTi" 
(Chart,  in  Neuatr.  Pia). — "Decimaa  Unguanim  cenarum  quae  capiuntur 
inler  Tiur  at  TweL  flimea."  BnU  of  BogeDo  III. 

*  In  the  doeanMBt  eetiHed  •  De  Inatitntia  liondoDie'  (Laws  of  K.  Ethel- 
red,  ap.  Andent  LL.  and  Inat  p.  137»  fel.  adit.)  mentioii  ia  made  of  the 
tell  to  be  paid  at  Billingsgate  by  the  men  of  Rouen,  who  came  with  wine 
or  rrn.fpir^,  viz.  the  twentieth  piece  (frustutn)  of  the  said  craspice.  The 
fish  here  in  question,  rnlled  in  other  dfirtirnrnt«^  rraxpisciSy  is  supposed  hv 
Spelman  to  he  the  grarnpua,  the  French  nmne  of  which,  grampoisc,  he 
takes  to  he  a  contraction  of  grand  poisson,  or  rnayuus  (craasus)  piscis. — T. 

'  (Huod  si  hoounea  abbatia  piacem  qui  vocatur  Turium  capiant,  totus 
crit  Saneti  Miehaalti ;  ttmnm  ptteit  n  eaptna  fnerit»  ala  una  at^oedietaa 
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and  there  were  abbeys  and  other  pioiu  fQundatiena  that  were 
annually  supplied  with  them  by  thoiuands,  partieiilarly  daring 

Lent'.  Whether  they  salted  them  is  not  Isnown.  The 
herring  fishery  is  connected  with  the  history  of  navigation. 
It  would  bo  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  Nornians 
introduoed  this  braoch  of  fishery  and  the  method  of  salting 
into  France  or  not.  Some  literati  have  declared  for  the  first 
opinion^t  beoauae  the  catching  and  salting  of  herrings  mast 
have  been  of  much  earlier  date  In  the  North  than  in  France. 
The  history  of  the  North,  too,  as  early  as  the  year  888,  ^ake 
of  the  herring- fishery,  nud  of  funding  a  lading  of  herrings  to 
England  ^  But  all  the  other  accounts  of  the  catching  and 
salting  of  herrings  are  of  later  date The  oldest  documoit 
connected  with  this  branch  of  industry,  having  reference  to 
the  Baltic,  is  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  As 
the  herrings  went  up  the  Seine,  it  would  not  be  extraordinary 
that  the  fishery  was  carried  on  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Northmen  in  France;  but  with  regard  to  the  sea-fisher}-,  it 
is  reasonable  to  tjuppose  it  commenced  when  that  seafaring 
people  established  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
Love  of  fishing  and  a  marine  life  was  inherited  by  their  pos- 
terity ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  thete  issued  from  Nor- 
mandy a  multitude  of  seafarers,  who  extended  the  commerce, 
civilization,  and  power  of  France.   Dieppe  was  not  founded 

candiB  erit  monaehit.*'  Chart,  of  doostioD,  in  Neost.  FSa,  and  Gaffia 
Qiriar.  xi. 

'  Debent  etiam  habere  rinam,  milliare  bunorum  balectorura  et  trede- 
dm  paria  sotularium."  Chart,  to  the  H6tel  Dieu  at  Lisieiix,  a.  1218. — 
'*  Ex  dono  Walten  coraitis  Giffardi,  alleciim  se\-  millia  apud  Footem  Au» 
demari."  Chart,  of  a.  1 169  in  Neust.  I'la  et  Gall.  Christ,  xi. 

3  Noel  de  la  Morini^re,  Statistique  du  D^p.  de  la  Seine  Infer,  c.  9- 
Hist,  des  P^hes»  i. 

^  Scboiuiiga  Norgea  Hiit.  ii.  pp.  139, 455. 

4  Weslenbeig,  Oiaa.  de  Fiicaturis  in  ooeano  boreali ;  Humble,  Dias. 

de  Pise.  Harengorum  in  Röalsgia.  Upsal.  1745,  and  Knanders  Afbaudl. 
om  Svenska  Sillfibket,  ete.  in  t.  vH.  of  Vitterfa.  Uial.  och  Ant.  Akad. 
Handl.  Stockh.1802. 
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before  the  tenth  century;  but  previously  IlarHeur,  Cher- 
bourg, Barfleur,  and  some  otlitr  ports  had  been  frequented 
by  foreign  vesselä,  aad  even  carried  on  a  oouimeroe  by  sea ; 
still  hiter,  other  aea-ports  enjoyed  the  saroe  odTaiitagefl.  In 
the  fint  iurbnleni  oenturie«,  history  rarely  makes  mention  of 
eommeree ;  there  was,  indeed,  some  interoourse  with  Flanders 
and  England,  but  certainly  very  little  with  the  North.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country  there  were  some  market«  for  the 
necessaries  of  Hfe  and  other  articles  of  trade. 

Conquerors  UHualiy  strive  to  force  their  hiwe  on  the  van- 
quished ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  find  in  the  first 
Ispslation  of  the  Norman  dukes  vestiges  of  Scandinavian 
customs.  But  of  that  legislation  we  have  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  probably  it  was  not  of  any  great  importance.  We 
have  seen  that  those  Northmen  who  emigrated  to  Iceland 
established  there  a  commonwealth :  but  in  Normandy  the 
task  was  not  so  easy  and  simple;  there  was  a  new  aristo- 
eney,  consisting  of  the  companions  of  Rolf,  who  had  received 
investments  of  land ;  perhaps  too  there  was  an  older  one  of 
the  Prankish  k>rds,  who  held  already  landed  property  in 
Nenstrin,  and  of  which  they  probably  retained  a  part.  There 
were  also  a  burgher  class,  a  working  class,  and  a  sacerdotal 
class:  ancient  laws  and  customs  already  existed  there,  which 
in  great  part  derived  tiieir  origin  from  the  Franks,  and  had, 
no  doubt,  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  North.  It  would 
therefore  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  legal  provisions  intro- 
dnced  by  the  first  Northmen  from  those  that  were  already  in 
foroe  when  they  established  themselves  in  France.  The 
aaoisnt  CbvAnnMr  4$  Nitmandk*,  the  (ddest  kkw-hook  known 

1  Houard  supposes  this  collection  to  amtain  the  oldest  lawa  of  Nor- 

nsody.    "  Basnage  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Coutumigr  would  be 

the  old  Norman  law,  if  only  it  couM  be  shown  that  itM  cnrriyMlcr  wrote 
before  the  time  of  Pliilip  Augustus.  Rut  the  arcordance  of  tin-  old  cou- 
tunjier  with  Litllelun's  cuiicclioii  of  Kn^lish  laws  i.s  a  far  bcttti  proof  that 
It  cootaiDü  the  old  Nonuau  law  ihuu  the  cerlaiiity  of  itt>  compilation  before 
the  time  of  Philip  Aoguetue.  Ulis  ■coordance  compels  ui  to  ascribe  to 
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of  that  province,  but  the  origin  of  whicli  is  not  sufficiently 
clear,  says,  that  when  Rolf  had  become  master  of  Neustria, 
he  collected  the  ancient  customs,  and,  when  he  encountered 
diffioultiM,  made  inquiry  of  the  wieeet  men,  who  knew  what 
was  law  aoooiding  to  old  euaiooi  and  uaage'.  Bolf,  who  had 
all  hi8  life  been  a  rarer  on  the  oeean,  eould  hardly  ha?e  been 
much  skilled  in  Northern  le^pslation,  and  nra«t  naturally  have 
found  it  für  tuwsier  to  continue  the  ancient  customs  that  the 
inli.'ib!t;intf=  had  previously  followed  than  to  introduce  others, 
particularly  if  they  were  not  in  opposition  to  thoee  of  the 
Northmen.  From  the  eleventh  eentuiy^  therefore,  we  find 
Normandy  governed  in  nearly  the  lanie  manner  at  the  kin^ 
dorn  of  Franee.  Oonnts  and  baroiis  adminiatered  the  law  in 
the  towns  and  diatriotB,  at  first  in  the  name  of  the  dnke, 
afterwards  in  their  own.  The  rights  of  the  lord,  the  duties 
of  the  vassal,  the  feudal  «pirit,  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  serKlom,  were  all  nearly  the  same  in  the  duchy  as  in  the 
kingdom.  The  police  law,  known  by  the  name  of  clameur  d$ 
Haro^  was,  as  I  have  abeady  remarked,  in  use  alio  amoi^ 
the  French,  and  yet  more  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  wan 
a  bw  required  by  neoeerity  in  thoee  times  of  finidal  anarohy. 

The  eemmonalty,  move  |»artieQlaily  the  rural  population, 
were  not  more  fortunate  in  Normandy  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. After  the  disastrous  result  of  the  eouibination  against 
the  barons  in  the  time  of  duke  Richard  11.^,  they  no  more 
ventured  on  an  attempt  to  o^t  off  the  galling  yoke.  They 
were  bouad  to  the  spot  of  earth  on  whksh  thej  were  bom, 
and  human  beinge  were  given  to  ehurohes  and  monaeteriea 
like  other  property  I    They  were  compelled  to  follow  the 

the  enstoms  collected  in  diese  two  works  a  higher  antiqmty  thin  the  time 
when  the  English  became  tcquainted  with  ibem  snd  adopted  tbem." 

Ho\iar(l.  Anc.  I^iis  dee  Francis,  i.  Introd. 

'  Anc.  Coiituinier  de  Normaadie,  cc.  10,  53,  121.  See  page  33. 

^  In  charters  of  donation  in  Neustria  Pia  we  read :  "  Unum  hortula- 
num  cum  terra  sua.'' — "  duos  homines  et  meutiurai»  duas. — duos  TiUa- 
nm  '*  etc. 
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banner  of  their  lord»  and  died  their  blood  in  want  and  diasen- 

sions  tliat  in  no  way  concerned  them,  and  the  issue  of  which 
made  no  change  in  thii:  lot.  They  paid  tithes  to  tholr  lords 
or  to  the  church,  and  consumed  io  anxiety  the  bread  they 
were  allowed  to  retain ;  being  never  eure  of  reaping  the  Iniite 
of  their  toil. 

But  noiwithatanding  all  thist  nsage  and  habit  had  already 
introdueed  forma  eoffieient  for  the  pvoteetion  of  property  and 

personal  security :  according  to  Houard,  written  decisions 
even  were  in  «ronoral  iiso  in  Normandy  IVuin  the  becinninjr  of 
the  twelfth  century,  that  is  almoat  two  hundred  years  earlier 
than  in  the  rest  of  France  ^  The  boming-iron  was  deposited 
in  the  ehnroh,  blewod  and  eonaecfmled  by  the  prieeta,  Ibr  the 
purpooe  of  bnmii^,  hi  the  name  of  God»  the  hand  of  atieh  aa 
were  guilty  of  ihlee  aeouaaliott,  or  of  denying  their  erimee'^. 
It  was  a  great  privilege  for  the  churches  to  this  iron 

(ferrum  judicii)  and  the  juristliction  c«>miected  with  it ;  they 
obtained  this  privilege  from  the  duke,  and  disputes  arose  for 
the  poaseasion  of  the  formidaUe  iron^.  But  the  legal  duel 
waa  hr  more  in  aeeordanoe  with  the  martial  apirit  of  the 
Normans  than  the  ordeal-im :  nor  waa  there  any  ether  pnH 
vtnee  of  Franoe  where  ao  many  aingle  eombata  took  plaee» 
both  in  elosed  lists  (en  ehamp  doe)  and  the  open  field  as  in 
Normandy  ,  it  was  uluiast  the  single  comlmt  (holnigang)  of 
the  Sciiidinavifins  transferred  to  the  French  soil.  But  in 
Norway  and  Denmark  they  fought  for  booty  and  honour ;  in 
Nonnandy  they  fought  within  liste»  according  to  legal  eustom, 

'  Anc.  Lois  dea  FraD9at8,  i.  Houard  cite«  for  bis  aulhority,  '  Lettre« 
Hisloriqiiss  snr  Iss  Pkitaneas,  ii.  pp.  39»  39. 

'  QntrelMii  baboit  Oilbsitits  (tbbot  of  St.  Wtodrille)  cnm  Gnillflrmo^ 
aicliiep.  Rotbomsg.  de  ferro  judidi  st  jurisdictioDS  in  qnstoor  parochias» 
qua  ahbsti  s  Wilbehno  R.  adjudicata  sunt  anno  1063  spud  OxeUum." — 
'*  Gilbertus  p^rilitarn  j)r()bationi8  ferri  iiiachinam  anno  codem  instaiinivit, 
et  a  Guiitdmo,  Rothoin.  antistite,  benedietione  sacrandam  curavit;  qua 
de  re  actum  fuerat  in  concilio  ejusdem  anni."  Gall.  Christ,  xi. 

'  Ord.  Vitalis  and  other  Norman  chronicler*. — Capetigue,  Easai  aur  leu 
tiiTaskma  maritintes  des  Normands  dans  ks  Gaules,  pp.  340  xq. 
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and  in  the  open  field,  consistently  with  the  tarbnloit  spirit  of 

love  of  danger,  which  the  nation  still  retained,  on  which 
account  it  with  difficulty  reconciled  itself  to  the  ut^ages  of 
France'.  The  ill  will  borne  by  the  Normans  towards  the 
Frenoh  appears  evidently  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  ohro- 
niolen.  Aooording  to  Waoe»  the  Normans  inveighed  against 
the  Frenoh  in  their  songs  and  histories,  and  he  says  himsdf 
very  candidly  what  he  has  at  heart  against  them.  This  pre- 
judiee  on  the  part  of  the  Normans  probably  lasted  m  long 
aH  their  Northern  physiognomy,  their  fair  hair'  and  other 
characteristics,  whereby  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
French.  William  the  Conqueror,  who  knew  hi.^  people 
thoroughly,  is  made  to  say,  that  they  were  proud^  difficult  to 
govern,  and  fond  of  lawsuits  ^  Malaterra,  who  had  studied 
their  character  in  Sicily,  found  them  cni%,  vindictive,  domi- 
neering, eager  to  leave  their  country  for  the  sake  of  greater 
gain  abroad,  dissembling,  neither  prtMÜgal  nor  avaricious, 
devoted  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  lovers  of  the  chase,  hawk- 
ing, horses,  arms,  and  beautiful  attire ;  in  short  a  people  that 
must  be  held  in  check  by  the  faiws^. 

The  celebrated  tapestry  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayenx,  wrought 
by  a  princess  Matilda,  whether  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  or 
the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  is  uncertain,  and  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  conquest  of  England  is  the  oldest  authentic  monu- 
ment which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  arms  and  military 
costume  of  the  Normans*'.  The  arms  and  liabits  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Danes,  as  they  appear  in  the  miniatare 

1  Waes,  ChroD.  awsend.  des  Duct  de  Normandie. 

s  Wace  informs  u«  thai  some  of  the  lint  dukes  ware  fair*liaiied. 

*  Rom.  de  Ron,  v*  14S53  «99.  *  Canuü  Bibl.  hiat.  fficili»,  i. 

*  8ea  Arehffologia,  xvii.  [also  xviii.  and  xix.  Montfaucon,  Monum. 
Fr.  i. — Mem.  d«  I'Acad.  des  Insc.  vi.  and  vii. — Stukeley,  I'aL-eogr.  Beit. 
No.  xi.  174G,  4»".— Turner's  T(nir  in  Normandy,  ii,  pyi.  234-242. — Estrups 
Reise  i  Norm,  pp.po  ^7 — Dihdin  s  HiojBfr.  Tour,  i.  pp.  375-386. — P.]  See 
also  the  engravinp;s  if  oiii  Stotbard's  drawings  in  Mon«m.  Vetnsta. 

*  8am.  RuhI)  Meyrick,  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Arniuur,  i. 
1824,  4««. 
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paintings  of  a  mMmtoript  of  the  time  of  king  Cnut,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  \  namely  shirts  of  mail,  csoiiaisting  of 
simple  iron  rings  sewed  on  the  habit ;  helraots  of  various 
forms,  lances,  swords,  bows,  iron  maces,  etc.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, similar  weapons  are  found  among  nil  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  those  early  times.  Muratori  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Italians  learned  the  art  of  war  of  the  Normans :  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  nenier  the  troth,  if  he  had  said,  the  art 
of  fighting  well ;  for  that  they  understood  in  perfeetion,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  whereby  they  acquired  duchies  and 
kingdoms. 

To  the  Normans  has  been  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
ehivalry  into  Franee ;  and  from  the  forcing  it  will,  no  doubt» 
appear  that  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Soandinavians» 
nigged  and  barbarous  as  they  were,  had  in  them  somethuig 
of  the  knightly  charaoter :  in  their  enthustastie  love  of  valour 
and  glory,  their  foster-brotherhood,  their  carrying  off  of  women, 
their  love  of  heroic  poetry,  and  their  iiuioinitable  prus^iuns, 
they  were  in  fact  knights,  thuugli  the  Moors  possessed  tlie 
same  violent  passions,  which  produce  extraordinary  deeds  of 
heroism.  Henee  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the 
spirit  of  ohivaliy  spread  itself  over  the  mkldle  of  Europe  from 
the  north  or  the  south ;  it  probably  evolved  itself  there  from 
the  same  causes  that  gave  it  birth  amon^  the  Moors  and 
Scandinavians.  But  Christianity  and  civilization  so  greatly 
changed  this  spirit,  that,  at  least  in  France,  it  became  per- 
fectly different  from  the  rough  valour  of  the  barbarian  nar- 
tioos.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  heroic  poetry  of 
France  had  nothing  of  a  Scandinavian  cfaaiaeter. 

The  feudal  system  was  unable  to  quell  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  Normans;  even  during  its  existence  they  enjoyed 
more  freedom  than  any  other  province  of  France.  "  In  the 
other  provinces/'  says  Houard  \  the  protection  of  a  lord  was 


i  MS.  Cott.Ul  A.vii.? 


3  Anc.  Luis  des  FraD^ais,  i.  p.  190. 
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neooMftry  to  secure  the  eommonalty  against  the  loss  of  liberty; 
while  in  Normandy  every  man  and  every  landed  pofisession 
were  by  law  free ;  the  duko  alone  having  immediate  jurie- 
diotion  over  all  his  subjects ;  and  it  stood  in  the  power  of  no 
lord  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  freeomo  or  kit  pounomom" 
There  was  formed,  though  it  is  not  known  at  what  time,  a 
supreme  eourt,  under  the  appeUation  of  the  Eaektgim,  con* 
sisting  of  the  duke,  the  senesclul,  other  judges  <diosen  by  the 
duke,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  of  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  noblei?.  These  not  only  managed  tJie  domaina 
of  the  superior  lord,  but  pronounced  judgment  in  ail  cases  of 
bad  administration  by  the  officials,  and  other  abuses»  alco 
received  appeals  in  private  easoo.  The  mam  of  the  people 
grew  rich  by  commerce,  artCi  and  oeafaring,  and  thna  became 
eonsoions  of  their  own  importance.  The  commnnitiee  de- 
manded rights,  or  maintained  them  under  the  denomination 
of  privileges.  The  rights  of  the  freemen  were  at  first  but 
imperfectly  made  known,  and  the  oldest  charters  no  longer 
exist.  The  oldest  one  known  is  of  the  year  1315 In  this 
it  is  provided  that  those  Normane,  who  were  independent  of 
a  lord,  were  only  bound  to  render  to  the  eovereign  certain 
6xed  cervices  and  imposta,  besidei  wlueh  he  could  demand 
nothing ;  that  they  were  not  liable  to  the  torture,  except 
when  suspected  of  capital  crimes;  that  forty  ycara'  prescrip- 
tion gave  right  of  possession  ;  that  Normans  sliould  bo  ju<iged 
by  their  own  native  judges,  etc.  In  such  provisions,  nearly 
the  same  with  those  which  the  English  prescribed  to  their 
early  kinge,  conaisted  the  Normane'  chartere  of  liberties;  theee 
were  at  various  times  confirmed,  together  with  their  other 
cnstoms,  especially  when  the  authorities  had  intrenched  upon 
them,  and  after  the  most  serious  complaints  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  But  when  the  French  kings,  by  a  series  of  civil 
and  religious  wars,  had  increased  their  power,  and  governed 

>  It  is  printed  in  several  works,  as  in  Brussels,  Traits  des  Fiefs;  Duppy's 
Collsction ;  Qoub^'s  Hist,  du  Ducli^  da  Normsndie,  ii.,  and  etocvhwe. 
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more  by  their  own  wiU  tban  with  the  ttatee  of  the  realm, 

they  issued  their  <)r(iiriancRH  **  without  regard  to  the  clameur 
de  Ham  and  the  Norman  charters  of  liberties,  "  tiiii«  setting 
at  naught  the  express  condition  on  which  Normandy  sub- 
mitted to  king  Philip.  Neverthelees,  the  province,  according 
to  the  hiet  oonatitutional  charter  of  the  kingdom,  gained 
more  than  it  had  loet,  if  we  exoept  ita  ancient  mnnieipal 
privilegea. 

OP  LOCAL  NAMES  IN  NORMANDY. 

A  nuniber  of  local  names  in  Normandy  unquestionably 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Northmen:  of  theee  there  are 
aeveral  kinda : 

In  the  first  place,  local  names  ending  in  viU$  (Lat.  villa) 
oonaiat  for  the  moat  part  of  that  termination  with  a  foreign 
word  prefixed,  which  seema  almoat  in  every  ease  to  be  the 

name  or  surname  of  the  Northman  who  either  dwelt  at  tlie 
ville  or  was  osvnor  of  the  village.  I  will  take  the  first  that 
present  themselves  from  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
where  auch  namea,  formed  with  the  Latin  termination  and  a 
Northern  name,  are  very  general*  no  doubt  beoauae  Bolf 
there  particularly  diatributed  poaseedona  among  his  followera: 
aa  Ftoberville,  Beuaenlle,  OaujeevUle,  GrainbouviUe,  Hennc- 
querville,  ManntqnerviUe,  Rouville,  Kolleville,  Triguerville, 
Biennlle,  Gucutteville,  Houppeville.  Tancarville,  Varengeville, 
Heugleville,  Normanville,  Norville,  Gremonviilo,  Toufrevillo, 
Valliquerville,  Alliquerville,  Ueuguevillo,  ( •  uicorville.  In  the 
name  Varengeville,  aa  in  Varangerijord  in  Norway,  we  meet 
with  the  word  Vavanger,  ^apayyoi^  or  the  name  of  thoso 
Northmen  who  aerved  in  the  Greek  emperor'a  body  guard, 
and  whioh  is  the  aame  word  with  Veringer  or  Vareger,  an 
appellation  that  may  be  uu-h  rstood  to  signiiy  all  Northern 
vikings  in  general.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Northern  people 
that  visited  Russia  were  so  called. 

In  the  North  itself  there  are  likewise  many  local  namea 

ir 
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oom|KMed  of  a  penonal  proper  name  and  the  words  vi^, 
te9  and  the  like,  as  Sigersted^  Gjedsted,  Heimivig,  Jelling, 
Ormalev ' . 

Names  of  towiia  in  tof^  d^ved  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Toelandio,  are  almost  as  frequent,  as  Vvetot,  Baffetot,  Crar* 
netot,  Oriquetot,  Houdetot,  Louvetoi.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  GodarviUe,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
most  of  the  Tillages,  as  Noel  remarks^,  have  this  tennination, 
as  Ansetot,  Ttirretot,  Sassetot,  Eeuletot,  Tiboutot,  Pr^tot^ 
Valletot,  ete.  The  name  SasMtot  seems  to  signify  a  Saxon 
settlement. 

The  teniiination  dec  is,  without  doubt,  the  O.  Nor.  bekr, 
Dan.  bsec,  Engl,  beck  (a  brook).  It  is  found  in  Bolbec,  Bee, 
Caudebeo^  Foulbee,  Oarbec,  etc.  A  little  river  that  flows 
through  Rouen  is  named  B(rf>ec.  In  Denmark  there  is  also 
Holbek  (Engl.  Holbeaeh !),  Vedbek,  ete. 

Names  in  sa  and  mr,  which  are  found  so  frequently  along 
the  coast,  as  Eu,  Oantaleu,  are  to  be  explained  only  by  the 
O.  Nor.  ey.  Dan.  ö  (islo),  and  aur,  eyri,  Dan.  or,  ore  (strand, 
shore"),  which  so  fioquently  occur  in  the  North".  Thoao  in 
Jiew^  as  Uarfleur,  liarfleur,  Figuefleur,  Yittefleur,  in  their 
older  fonn,  bore  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  their  Scan- 
dinavian parents.  Instead  of  Harfleur,  for  instance^  it 
ivas  called  Heriilotum  and  Herosflnet;  Witeflue,  instead  of 
Vitefleur ;  Harflue  instead  of  Harfleur.  Waoe  writes  Barbe- 
flue  for  liarbeflot  ■,  and  Benoit  de  S'«^  More  Barreflo  for 

1  See  Olufsens  Btdrag  til  opiysning  om  Danmarks  indvortes  Forfatning 
i  r!e  fpldre  Tidcr,  in  the  Vid.  S.  jjhil.  hist.  Afh.  i.  p.  377.  [The  termi- 
nation lev  is  the  A.  S.  hlsew,  EngL  feto«  Soot,  lawj  vig  u  EagL  wick  {wick)  i 

Bted  in  Engl,  stead.— T."] 

.  *  Kssai  8ur  le  Depart,  de  la  Seine  Inf^r.  [There  seeniH  no  need  of  re- 
ooune  to  the  Anglo-Suon  for  the  interpretation  ciMi  tt  b  no  doubt  a 
corrnption  of  the  O.  Nor.  and  Xhn.  toA.— T.] 

*  Answering  no  doubt  to  the  EngL  Coldbrook."-T. 

*  Anewering  (o  the  A.  S.  ig»  Engl,  ey  (ea)»  as  in  Ceortes-ig,  CVitngr, 
Battersea.— T. 

>  See  Rom.  de  Ron,  y.6241. 
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Barfleur.    To  Oderieiut  Vitalit  we  find:  **m  porhi  qtii  Bar- 

beflot  dicitur;*"  and  in  the  Chi  on.  iSoma.:  *'iJuni  esset  apud 
Barbefluviuni:"'  in  R.  Uoveden  :  "apud  Barbeflet All  this 
|daiolj  points  to  the  O.  Nor.  fljot,  a  river ,  A.  8.  Add,  Engl,  fleet, 
as  in  Northiaet^  Bamfleet,  etc.  But  both  the  pronniiciatioii 
luid  orlhognphy  my  in  variooi  loealitiea,  bo  that  the  North* 
era  ey»  6  in  plaeee  on  the  eoast  of  Nonnandy  beeanie  Mtr; 
IB  the  names  of  the  iilee  weet  of  Iformaiidy,  ey,  as  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldorncy,  Chausey  ;  in  the  name©  of  the  Hebrides, 
it  is  a,  as  Jura.  IIa;  of  the  OiktievH  ay,  as  Ronaldsay, 
Strathsay  ;  iu  HoUaod,  perhopn,  o,  as  Borculo,  Hengelo, 
Alroelo,  etc.' 

The  tennipation  bmf,  as  in  Painbeuf,  Marbeof,  Oriqaebeuf, 
Quittebeuf,  QniUebeuf,  corresponds  unquestionably  to  the  Ban. 
6y  or    Engl,     (O.  Nor.  b«er,  bft).  In  former  times  Penteboe 

was  Siiid  instead  of  Painbeuf,  also  Dalboe,  JJalboe,  Kilboe  ^for 
Quiilebeui),  which  way  likewise  written  Cuileboef;  Criquebot 
and  Criqueboe  were  also  said  for  Criquebeuf, 

The  0.  Nor.  gkdgr,  Dan.  Skov,  Engl.  Scot,  shuw,  is  found 
in  the  name  of  the  old  forest  of  Eskoves,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine. 

Some  names  have  the  Northern  tennination  dal,  (O.  Nor. 
dalr,  dak).  Besides  the  two  dais  to  the  right  and  left  of 
Sas,setot  ( Dep.  L-  )wer  Seine\  which  are  especially  called  Dalles 
{^ra/ides  Dalles  and  petites  Dalles)  ^  we  meet  also  with  Oudales 
near  Beaucamp,  Crodale,  Danestal,  Darnetal  (Dep.  Calva- 
dos)« Di^pedal,  Croixdal,  Bruqnedalle  (Dep.  L.  Seine). 

The  O.  Nor.  garSr  (Eng).  paHh^  yturd),  which  originally  sig- 
nified every  kind  of  inelosure ;  and  afterwards,  a  yard,  courtj 
mansion,  in  town  or  country,  is  found  also  in  Norman  local 
names,  as  Auppegard  and  Epegard  (Dep.  Eure). 

'  Sof],  Ks-;ii  bui  le  Dipart.  de  la  Seine  Infer,  ii.  c.  4. 
1  his  iH  a  mistake.  The  to  belongs  to  the  «eoood  component:  Borcu-lo, 
Alme-lo.  Veo-lo  W«tlar-lo,  etc.    Loo,  lo.  mq¥ii  Becams,   Locus  aliui 
adjaeeaa  ubigiiis,  u>rrentibiis  aut  psIudilnM."  Kifian, «.  v.— T. 

II  2 
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The  point  of  land  ihe  Hoe  at  the  month  of  the  Usard«  abo 
the  promontoiy  of  La  HoguOi  deriTe  their  name  from  the 
Dan.  huk,  oa  angles  Aooi.   The  Soandinavlani  have  alio  the 

word  ikp«,  of  the  same  siernification,  whence  probably  are  de- 
rived the  names  of  French  and  Knghsh  promontories  ending 
in  nez  or  nets,  {ruizs).  as  Blaaonez,  Grisnez,  Nez  de  Carteret, 
Nes  de  TanoanriUe,  Holdemess,  Sheerness,  etc. 

Hoohne  near  Rouen  is  evidently  the  O.  Nor.  hdUni,  Dan* 
hohn,  an  ititf,  as  Bonholm,  Stookhohn* 

Manj  other  names  of  phMos  are  to  be  (bond  in  Normandj, 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  Old  Noree :  e.  g.  Terhoutde 
(alijo  Torholt  in  Flanders,  anciently  Turhold)  Thor's  holt? 
Eftrand  (O.  Nor.  strund,  strand) ;  Ebe  (Ebbe)j  ete.  > 

'  For  further  information  on  thb  «ubject  see  Auguste  Le  Prcvort, 
Dictionoaire  des  anciens  noma  de  lieu  du  d^partement  de  TEiire. — T. 
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PAPACT. 
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8C0TLAKD. 

III. 


SPAIN. 

^choI*ob.l47S. 
AlpliOM»  I. 


The  nioBt  decisive  victory  in  a  civil  war,  and  audi  was  the 
war  between  the  brothers  Harold  and  Tostig,  is  not  inime- 
diateiy  productive  of  peace  and  unity.  The  transitory  union, 
which  had  taken  place  against  the  invading  foreigners,  was 
inatantljr  diflsolved,  wheu  Harold  had  fallen  by  the  luMitU« 
shaft.  A  vast  nomber  of  NonnaoB,  not  hm,  it  ia  said,  than 
üfteoQ  thousand,  fell  in  the  first  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Anglo- 
Saxons^  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  country '  ,  but  the  panic  caused  by  tlie  loss  of  the 
great  battle  operated  on  minds  still  influenced  by  old  dissen- 
sions and  mutual  mistrust,  to  the  bereavement  of  all  energy 
and  moral  strength,  ^ot  the  government  alone,  but  all 
mititaiy  command  was  dissolved,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  took 
refuge  in  the  nearest  towns,  or  by  their  domestic  hearths 
in  the  hundreds.  Further  measures  for  reeistanee  were  no- 
where prepared,  nor  was  there  any  one  to  devise  iheni  . 
London  alone,  with  its  walls  and  towers  aiul  brave  citizens, 
armed  itself  for  defence.    There  dwelt  Eaidgyth,  Harold's 

'  Urd.  VitaiiM,  p.  6ni.,  more  circuiDstaDtial  than  (.niU.  Pictav.  p.  203. 
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widow;  the  young  Eadgar  j4Stheling,  who,  as  the  giaiulson 
of  king  Eaduiuiid  Ironside,  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 
Stigand  and  EaMred,  the  archbi^thops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  ;  Wulfstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  other  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  the  oounaeliors  of  Harold, 
had  also  taken  refuj^e  there.  The  powerful  earls,  £adwine 
and  Morkere,  eotnely  energetic  young  men,  the  favourites  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  who,  when  too  late,  must  have  re- 
pented of  forsaking  their  brother-in-law,  Harold,  at  Senlac, 
entered  London  with  a  military  force.  These  sons  of  i3*^lf]Erar 
strove,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obtain  the  guardiansliip  of 
their  nephews,  the  sons  of  Harold,  if  not  to  gain  for  them- 
selves the  orown  of  their  brother-in-law  ^ ;  but  finding  that 
their  aspirations  met  with  no  favourable  reception,  they  united 
with  the  other  witan,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  citiiens 
of  London  and  the  butse-carles,  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Eadgar.  But  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who  wert-  l  ouiid  and 
had  pronn'sed  to  afford  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  suddenly 
left  London  with  their  forces,  together  with  their  sister,  the 
widowed  queen,  whom  they  sent  to  Chester*^,  filled  with  envy 
and  hatred  towards  the  more  fortunate  elaimant  of  the  throne« 
and  probably  in  the  hope  of  changing  their  earlship  over  the 
north  of  Engkind  into  an  unlimited  royal  authority^.  Thus 
was  London  left  almost  wholly  to  the  defence  of  its  citizens 
and  soldiers'*,  under  the  brave  Ansgar*,  its  chief  magistrate, 
and  heard  with  apprehension  of  the  progress  of  the  Norman 
duke  and  his  rapacious  army. 

The  day  following  the  battle  of  Senlao,  William  proceeded 
to  Hastings,  where  he  continued  for  five  days,  in  the  deoeitfhl 
hope  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  immediately  take  steps  to 
apprize  him  of  their  subjection.   On  the  contrary,  the  people 

1  W.  Mahn.  p.  421.      ^  Floi  .  Wigorn.  a.  io66.      »  W.  Malm.  p.  421. 
*  QmL  Pletsr.  p.  206.  *'  Cum  sokM  civm  hsbeat,  copioso  so  pneetantia 
nülitart  fiuaoio  incolatu  abundat.*' 
^  Wido  of  AwatM,  v.  690. 
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of  Homsey  opposed  the  landing  of  a  oonaiderable  body  of 
Norman  soldiers,  who  ignorant  of  the  country  attempted  to 
disembark  there ;  thus  proving  that  the  A  nglo-Saxon  power 
was  not  totally  annihilated.  But  William  no  longer  delayed 
profiting  by  the  oonfuAon  of  the  moment.  He  hastened  to 
Romney,  to  take  Tengmee  on  the  inhsbitanto  for  the  !om 
siwtained  bj  his  men,  and  thenoe  proceeded  to  Dover,  within 
the  balwarke  of  which,  that  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
Ukbours  of  aeres,  a  vast  mass  of  people  had  sought  protec- 
tion lioui  the  enemy.  JJul  Ihtp.  too,  a  man  was  wanting 
capable  of  concentrating  and  employing  the  exiatmg  means; 
a  state  of  things  to  which  the  oireametance  probably  con- 
tributed, that  the  castle  of  that  place,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  Harold,  and  by  him  had  been  strongly  fortified  \ 
must  have  been  almost  totally  abandoned  by  its  garrison, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  their  chief.  Wil- 
liam, whose  followers  had  regaided  it  as  impregnable,  and 
who  must  have  been  encouraged  to  the  extremest  exertions 
by  the  promise  of  a  rich  booty,  was  no  less  rejoiced  than 
surprised  when,  before  he  bad  arrived  in  sight  of  the  rooky 
fortress,  he  was  met  by  deputies  from  the  town,  who  presented 
him  with  its  keys^.  But  this  peaceful  surrender  did  not 
satisfy  the  Norman  army,  which  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  conquer  England  for  the  duke,  but  for  spoil  and  enjoyment. 
The  occidental  delay  of  some  of  the  people  in  leaving  the 

I  "Traditunis  [luvcram  !;tudio  at4^ue  (tuiuptu  «uo  (icil.  ducis  Heraldi) 
coiuiuunitam.  "  Ouil.  PicUv.  p.  191. 

*  GwL  Piclav.  lib.  i.  Wido  w.  699  *q-  The  unaquivocMl  expiwsioiis 
of  dw  eoDtenporaiy  writen  foilriid  OS  Co  ssnuM  a  eonse- 
qoendy  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  Thieny's  *'  on  ne  oonnait  poiat 
Jet  d^ails  du  sMge.'*  The  more  I  admire  the  spirit  and  acutenesa  with 
which  thif!  erpfllent  work  on  the  conqwest  of  England  i»  written,  the  more 
I  regard  myself  obliged  to  caution  against  the  misrepresentation  of  many 
facU,  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  his  authorities  in  the  course  of  it,  to  which  he 
has  been  seduced  by  ayoipathy  for  the  uppre««ed  nation.  Mackintosh 
also  allowed  bimaelf  to  be  misled  by  the  bistonan  of  the  Conqneet,  when 
be  pranoeaoad  his  citatioua  as  very  aeeurate,  and  also  apeaka  of  a  aiege  of 
Dover- 
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fortreas  waa  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  pretext  for  plundering 
theni ;  for  the  safer  aoooniplishment  of  whieh  object*  they  set 
fire  to  several  of  the  houses.   The  town  was  ahnost  totally 

CoMsunitMl,  and  the  duke,  who  wa«  unable  either  to  picveüt 
the  outrage,  or  to  punish  the  perpetrators,  could  only  offer 
restitution  und  othar  compen^atioua  to  his  new  subjects,  for 
thei r  destroyed  habitations.  He  spent  a  week  in  repairing  some 
defects  in  the  fortress ;  then,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  and 
many  sick  behind,  who  were  suffering  from  dysentery»  earned 
by  the  too  abundant  use  of  fresh  meat  and  cold  water,  was 
on  tlie  point  of*  advancing  to  ( "anterbury,  when  the  i  iluibi Lints 
of  that  citv  aUo.  and  shortly  after  thone  of  the  neighbouring 
to  was«  came  and  pi-esented  hiui  mth  their  homage,  with  hos- 
tages, and  valuable  donations.  Like  hungry  flies,  that  settle 
in  swarms  on  a  bleeding  wound ->so  a  Norman  expresses 
himself' — ^the  Anglo-Saxons  hurried  forward  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  duke.  From  Canterbury  he  sent  to  the  widowed 
queen  Eladgyth,  who  was  residing  at  Winchester,  which  city 
had  been  assigned  to  her  by  her  consort,  king  l']a*lward,  as  a 
jointure,  and  assured  her  the  possession  of  that  large  city,  in 
consideration  of  a  tribute.  .\t  Canterbury  he  iell  seriously 
ak>k,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  there,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, during  a  whole  month*'.  A  delay  by  which  the  tn» 
fatuated  oountry  was  incapable  of  profiting. 

William  had  despatched  five  hundred  horse  to  lay  siege  to 
London,  to  shatter  its  walls  by  battering  rams  and  subter- 
ranean passages,  to  force  the  numerous  population  to  surrender 
by  fire  and  famine,  as  well  as  by  treason  and  bribery ;  while 
he  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  overran  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  Middlesex,Hanipshire,  and  Hertford^ 
shire**,  where  his  army  abandoned  itself  to  the  most  unbridled 

I  Wido  V.  61 7. 

'*  Et  veluU  mueicae,  Htimuio  lamiß  exagiUUp, 

Ulcera  densatim  plena  cruore  petunl." 
«  Fracta  Tum«.  0.  Plctav.  p.  205. 

s  Flor.  Wi^om.  a.  1066.  Edit.  B.  H.  Soe.  Th«  old  editioni  and  Simwm 
of  Durluun  bare  the  erroncout  readinfr  Hertf<ordm9tm* 
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cruelty  anil  Hccntiousiicss,  from  \'>liit;h  a  niultitude  of*  unpaid 
vaMalfi,  allies,  and  adventurers  cannot  be  withheld.  Those 
wofl-meaniDg  Anglo-Saxons  at  London,  who  had  fostered  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  defend  their  native  eountry«  were  now 
eoDvineed  tiiat  reaatanoe  was  vatn,  and  that  a  speedy  sub- 
mission  was  the  best  means  for  obtaining  favourable  eon- 
ditions.  Archbishop  Stigand,  thei'efore,  and  yEgelsine,  abbot 
of  St.  Augustine'^s  at  Canterbury,  whose  posaeysions  were 
among  those  that  had  most  severely  suffered,  went  to  the 
conqueror  at  Wallingford,  as  he  was  about  erosstng  the 
Thames,  renouneed  the  youth  whom  they  had  crowned,  and 
nwore  allegiance  to  the  Moman  duke'.  William  promised 
what  was  deiAanded  of  him ;  for  so  neh  a  prise  as  the  king- 
dom of  England  there  w.is  no  sfriiple  about  words,  and  a 
chang-e  in  the  constitntion,  provided  the  imposts  were  adequate 
to  his  wants,  was  not  auiong  the  design!?  of  a  warrior  as- 
tounded at  his  own  success.  Shortly  after,  he  was  met  at 
Berkhamstead"*  by  Ealdred,  archbishop  of  York ;  Wulfstan, 
bishop  of  Worcester ;  the  »theling  Eadgar  himself,  and  the 
eitiMns  of  London,  which  last,  through  the  false  representa- 
tions of  an  agent,  bribed  by  the  crafty  William,  who  had 

1  GqU.  Pictar.  p.  305.  The  author  here  sdda :  It  ia  not  improbable 
that  thqr  eame  with  a  body  of  warriora  ready  to  fight  if  William  had  not 
gnnted  to  tbem  a  oonfirmation  of  their  ancient  rights  and  customs  :  per- 
haps, too,  the  tradition  is  not  unfounded,  tbnt  the  Kentit«h  army,  advancing 
under  the  covering  of  branches  from  the  trees,  might  have  appeared  to  the 
enemy  as  a  wood  until,  Rtanding  in  face  of  them  and  casting  down  their 
leafy  screen,  they  at  ouee  appeared  threatening  with  sword  and  spear." 
For  thia  itofy,  which  aeeuia  mora  at  hmnt  in  a  nota  than  in  the  taxt,  tfaa 
aoibor  citea  aa  hia  anthority :  Chron.W.Thorae  ap.  Savile,  col.  1768,  and 
a  banad  of  the  I6lh  century  in  Thierry  and  adds :  "  the  story  of  Birn- 
ham  Wood,  known  to  every  one,  ia  to  be  found  in  Buchanan  (Hist.  Scot. 
Kb.  vii.  c.  85.).  But  less  known  it  is  that  a  similar  tradition  is  lobe  found 
in  the  history  of  Holstein,  where  il  is  a-^signcd  to  the  Uth  century."  See 
Cbrou.  Holsat.  S.Presbyter.  Bremen;^,  c.  18. — T. 

^  That  Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  also  present  is  evidently  an  error  of 
the  iysLxoti  Chronicle,  as  they  had  left  London  and,  according  to  the  account 
of  an  cye-witneaa,  did  not  appear  before  William  till  the  meeting  at  Barking. 
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vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  Ansgar,  had  been 
seduced  to  deliver  up  the  city'.  William  confirmed  the 
right«  and  possessions  of  those  who  submitted  to  him,  in- 
cluding even  Eadgar  ifitheling,  to  wliom  ho  gave  ussurance 
both  of  life  and  an  hooourable  treatment.  The  word  solemnly 
ple(^[ed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  reitrain  his  aoldiety  irom 
pillage,  he  waa  unable  to  fulfil,  as  against  the  avernon  of 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  sobnusMon 
of  8omc  of  the  most  disitingui-shed,  whieii  iiiainfe-sted  itself  on 
every  occasion,  the  good  will  of  his  Normans  wh8  ind!<5pen«abU>. 

No  conqueror  understood  better  than  William  of  ^'umiandy 
the  advantage  of  confirming  the  power  and  brUlianey  of  his 
sword  by  a  specious  show  of  right.  When  soarcdj  master  of  a 
tenth  part  of  England,  he  resolved,  by  having  himself  crown- 
ed as  king,  to  secure  the  whole  kingdom,  that  had  devolved 
on  him,  ostensibly  by  right  of  succession  and  transmission, 
as  well  as  through  the  litvour  of  the  pope.  The  obsequiousness 
of  the  English  prelates,  who  considered  themselves  bound  to 
obey  the  court  of  Rome,  seconded  tInV  Bcheme;  nor  was  there 
any  lack  on  the  side  of  William  of  weU-sounding  prodama- 
tioos^  and  assnranoes  to  the  most  influential  Aoglo>Saxona. 
More  difficult  it  was  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Normaos, 
whose  desires  were  solely.bent  on  booty,  and  to  whom  the 
elevation  of  their  ducal  leader  might  prove  prejudicial. 

In  this  conjuncture  also  W  illiam  gave  a  proof  of  the  crafti- 
ness ^vhich  distinguished  his  character.  As  if  perfectly  aware 
of  the  weighty  reasons  which  existed  in  favour  of  his  assum- 
ing the  royal  dignity,  he  artfully  set  them  forth  in  the 
strongest  light ;  but»  at  the  same  time,  pretended,  in  his  love 
of  repose  and  of  his  consort,  with  whom  he  must  share  the 
crown,  should  God  be  pleased  to  bestow  it  on  hiui,  as  well  as 

1  Wido,  w.  681  $qq, 

s  We  probably  still  potsew  fingmeots  of  tuoh  in  the  Ürtt  psit  of  the 
Charter  **  De  ifuibusdam  Ststati«  per  lotsm  AngKmn  fiimiler  obecrvsndie." 
Rymer.  i.  p.l. 
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in  the  uncertainty  of  the  now  conquest,  to  find  reasons  ibr  at 
least  postponing  tiic  coronation.  But,  as  William  fitz  Osbem 
bftd  Mt«d  on  a  former  ocoaaion^  a  foi^ign  knight,  named 
Aimerf  ,  of  Thonan  m  Guienoe,  rendered  him  equally  weloome 
nrneß  on  the  pmeent  oeoanon^  freeiiifttii^  and  gaining  over 
the  mnltitade  fay  the  power  of  his  eloquenoe.  The  leadere 
were  won  by  the  prospect  held  out  to  them  of  connttee  and 
ba-ronies,  together  with  lands  for  their  youngt-T  sons.  When 
those  that  had  been  sent  forward  to  London  had  erected  a 
strong- bold  for  the  conqueror and  all  things  were  prepared 
Ibr  the  solemnity »Williaoa,  who  had  been  amusing  himself  in 
hunting  and  hawkii^  proeeeded  to  the  eapital  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  reahn,  and  on  the  firrt  day  of  Ohristmas,  in  less  than 
three  months  from  the  day  of  his  landing,  eansed  himself  to 
be  crowned  by  Ealdred,  archbishop  of  York.  The  first  roetro- 
pi  ill  tan,  Stigand,  attended  in  the  proceseion,  in  the  place  of 
honour  belouging  to  him  ' ;  though  it  would  seem  either  that 
that  prelate  had  refused  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  Nonnan  usurper,  alter  having,  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
aoknowledged  and  anointed  two  pretenders  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thrones  or  that  to  William  himself  a  oonseeration  at 
the  hands  of  an  eedesiastie  at  varianee  with  the  papal  and 
Aornian  clergj*  did  not  appear  satisfactory  \  While  the  duke 
was  in  the  abbey  chureh  of  Westminster,  anti  the  anthem 
had  ceased,  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Coutauces^  ascended  the 
pulpit,  addressed  the  conquerors  in  French,  and  demanded  of 

1  See  Engl,  under  tfas  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  pp.  282,  285. 
>  GiiiL  Pictev.  p.       (Mascres»  p.  144.) 

*  Aeoording  to  Wkk»'s  tsstioioiiy»  tv.  803, 004, 

"  Illius  id  dextram  susteatat  metropolila. 

Ad  Ispvam  graditur  alter  honore  pari." 

*  Will  Newburg.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  and  from  him  Bromton,  p.  9(J2. 

*  "  Quia  rnulta  mala  et  horrenda  crimina  prsedicabantur  dc  Sti^nndo, 
noluit  earn  ab  ipso  Busci|)ere,  ne  maledictionein  videretur  inchicrc  pro 
boiedietiooe.*'  Eidmer,  Hist.  Novorum,  p.  6. 

*  CoiMtaotisiisis,  not  "  of  CoDStUMe,"  as  Turner  and  Ungard  have 
rendsnd  it. 
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them  whether  the  king  proposed  WOW)  agreeable  to  them! 
in  which  case  he  desired  them  to  declare  their  consent  by 
a  sign.  V\  illi  loud  acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands  the 
lively  Normans  inaoifeeted  their  approbation.  llenupon 
arobbUhop  Ealdred  applied  in  a  nmilar  manner  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxona*.  A  atiU  louder  cry  now  arose  from  both  nations^ 
and  a  noiae  enaned,  which  the  Nonnana  aiaembled  outdde  of 
the  ehuroh  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mietake,  for  a  tomuli ; 
whereupon  some  of  them  hurried  to  London  and  set  fire  to 
that  citv.  Those  in  the  church  were  soon  aware  of  the  con- 
flagration  and  rushed  forth^  every  one  who  possessed  a  house 
there,  m-  other  property,  considering  it  in  peril.  William  re- 
mained behind,  abandoned  by  nearly  all  excepting  the  prieata ; 
but  would  bear  of  no  delay;  ao  with  trembling  and  precipita- 
tion the  ceremony  of  anointing  and  crowning  was  completed. 
Exasperated  at  the  oondact  of  his  licentious  hordes,  and 
treniblinc:  for  his  life  thus  exposed  in  the  moment  when  he 
had  reached  the  goal  of  Iiis  wishes,  William  was  hardly  able 
to  repeat,  in  the  French  tongue,  the  customary  oath  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  His  presence  soon  restored  order,  and  he 
imposed  on  himself  the  duty  of  repressing,  by  the  announce* 
ment  of  severe  punishments,  and  the  appointment  of  rigid 
judges,  the  disorder  among  the  lower  ranks  of  his  army. 
Nevertheless,  this  untoward  event  could  not  fuii  to  increase 
the  liatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Normans. 

The  king  did  not  venture  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Tjondon, 
until  he  had  constructed  a  new  fortress  there,  and  while  that 
was  in  progress,  passed  some  time  at  Barking  to  Essex.  Here 
he  soon  received  a  proof  how  justly  he  had  calculated  on  the 
efleets  of  a  coronation.  The  earls  Eadwtne  and  Morkere 
soon  appeared  before  him,  offering  him  their  homaj^e  ;  and 
(jopsi^  also,  who  had  been  Tostig's  deputy  in  rsorthumber- 

1  Such  is  the  acoooot  given  by  Wido  (w.  817*  818),  who  describes  the 
particulsn  of  the  coronation  more  drcumttantially  than  William  of  Poi* 
lim  (pp.  205, 906).  *  Called  by  the  Norman  writna  Cozo. 
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land,  in  which  relation  he  might  easily  find  a  motive  for 
attaching  himself  to  the  destroyer  of  Harold.  Here  also  the 
submisaioQ  took  place  of  Turkell  of  Limes,  of  Siward  and 
£aldred,  sons  of  .£thelgar,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  house,  and 
of  Eadrio,  flmmamed  th»  Wild,  or  the  Foroiter,  a  grandson 
of  the  infainoue  Eadrio  StreoDa,  and,  conaequentlyt  related  to 
the  fikinily  of  Godwine.  Their  example  was  followed  by  many 
ri^  and  power ftil  men,  actuated  by  the  eonvietlon,  that  a 
country  defended  by  so  few  strong  plaee.s  must  iiilailibly, 
after  a  <ieci?>ive  battle,  become  the  reward  ot  the  victor. 
£aoh  of  these  individuals  made  separate  terms  with  the  new 
80?ereign,  and  every  one  hastened  to  get  the  start  of  the 
others,  in  the  hope  of  obtaintng  more  favourable  conditions. 
To  Eadwine  the  king  promised  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, while  Morkere  wae  treated  less  leniently.  Other  Nor- 
uiaii  ladies  were  married  to  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  sisters  were 
bestowed  on  Norman  husbands. 

Vast  riches^  arising  from  plunder  and  gifta«  must  have  been 
eollected  for  the  king,  ehiefly  from  the  monasteries  >.  AU 
these  treasorea  Wiliiam  sent  to  Rouen,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  neglected  no  measures  at  home,  either  civil  or  military, 
for  the  seenrity  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom.  The  several 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  rich  inlieritances  of  king 
Rad  ward  and  the  sons  of  Godwine,  the  royal  treasure  at  Win- 
chester, and  Harold's  share  of  the  booty  at  Stamford  bridge  ^ 
were  all  taken  by  William  as  property  rightfully  devolving  on 
him,  from  which  he  distributed  rewards  among  the  bravest 
of  his  Mlowers.  At  Wincheeter,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
West  Saxon  kings,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  regarded  ae 
dangerous,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  old  dynasty, 
of  their  wealth  and  courage,  he  caused  a  new  castle  to  be 

*  Catülügues  of  these  church-plundcrings  are  to  be  found  m  the  chro- 
niclee  of  the  EngUsh  monasteries,  as  llionue  Hist.  EKensis ;  Hist.  Abba- 
torn  8.  Albsni,  sod  of  Waltbsm  (see  MoDaslko&,  vi.  p.  56) ;  of  Worcestar 
(Hemonng»  Chart,  p.  393).  '  Adam.  BreiQens.  Schol.  66. 
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ereeted',  whi«h,  together  with  the  leb  of  Wig^t  aod  tbe 
goveniinent  of  the  whole  north  of  Engkiiid,  he  heetowed  on 

WilHaiii  titz  Uöbera,  whom  he  also  credited  eaii  oi'  Hereford', 
a  (iignity  svith  wliifh  king  I^adward  had  formerly  invost4Hi 
hie  nephew,  iialf,  as  a  poaseseion  equ&lly  honourable  and 
hicmüve,  and  whioh,  at  later  periods,  we  alwaye  find  in  the 
hande  of  the  bravest,  ooupled  with  the  eipreeMd  permiflnon 
to  extend  their  domain^  with  the  help  of  thdr  good  tword, 
beyond  the  Welih  border.  Of  all  William^e  vaesals  no  one 
had  rendered  liini  more  essential  services,  particularly  in  the 
rniii|Ui!st  of  England»  thau  William  fitz  Oshern.  Here  we 
agaiu  meet  with  king  £adward  s  Norman  favourite,  Kichard 
fits  Sorob'^,  who  posseased  lands  in  those  parts,  and,  like 
many  other  ao  juatly  detested  foreigners,  in  oonjnnetion  with 
his  newly  arrived  eountrymen,  strove  for  the  oppression  of 
all  those  Ang^o-Sazons,  who  struggled  against  the  Norman 
tyranny.  At  this  time,  or  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing, William  raised  other  Normans  to  EnjOflish  earldoms  ; 
Walter  Giffiurd  was  created  earl  of  Buckingliam,  on  lioger  of 
Montgomery^,  a  sagadous,  upright,  and  pions  noblenao,  waa 

1  Flor.  Wigoni.  aa.  1067,  lO/O.  GhiO.  FfcUr.  p.  Old.  Vital, 
pp.  S06,  &21. 

2  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kiog«,  ii.  p.  355.  Hia  bar  waa  bis  aon 
Oabem.  Doomsday,  Worcester,  foL  176  b. 

3  A«  «iipplementary  to  my  note  on  Norman  names,  in  "  Engh  under 
the  A.  .S.  Kings,"  ii.  p.  283,  it  seems  desirable  here  to  remark  that  what  is 
there  stated  relative  to  the  prefix  ßtz  (son),  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
particle  de,  when  set  before  local  names,  with  which  only  at  a  later  period, 
when  made  traonnuaible,  it  can  be  said  to  form  a  anrname  in  the  modern 
aenee.  At  the  period  comprised  in  thia  Tohmie  the  dr  was  ehnplf  our 
its  regimen  vaiTing,  if  ra^nred,  with  the  individual.  When  the  aane 
local  name  wan  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  then  only 
with  its  preßx  d«  can  it  he  said  to  form  a  surname,  and  is  no  lon^^er  to  be 
rendered  h)-  nf.  Fit:r,  too,  signifying  son,  when,  with  the  baptismal  name 
of  the  idual's  father,  it  was  made  to  form  a  permanent  surname,  was 
applied  both  to  sons  and  daughters,  as  Eleanor  Fitz  John  =  Eleanor  John- 
son. The  Danish  peasantry  still  retun  the  more  rational,  though  lese 
convenient, usage;  with  them  the  danghter  of  Hana  would  be  Meria  or 
Trina  Hane  d!B//fl>,  not  Haoam ,  as  in  the  higher  gradea.— T. 
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bestowed  the  city  of  Chichester,  the  castle  of  Arundel^  and 
the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  ;  on  Robert  oi'  Moretain,  the  king's 
uterine  brother,  that  of  Cornwall ;  on  Gherbod  the  l'Ueaiiiig 
that  of  Obmb&r,  which,  after  his  return  to  bis  native  oountry» 
WM  xiven  to  Hagh  of  AmnchM.  Odo  (Eudes)  of  Champagne» 
Willtam's  bn>(her'in-]aw,  son  of  Stefihen»  ooimt  of  Cham- 
pagne, alter  wboee  death  he  had  been  driven  from  his  rightful 
inheritance  by  his  brother,  Theobald  III.,  was  invested  with 
the  earldom  of  Holdernoss  '  ;  Half  of  Guader,  soQ-in-luw  of 
William  fitz  Osbern,  with  that  of  Norwich  ^. 

WiUiam  ivae  now  above  all  things  desirous  to  return  to  his 
Freneh  provinoee  aa  a  king.  The  aouthem  parts  of  England 
he  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  his  brother  Odo«  bishop 
of  Bajeoz,  under  whom  and  William  fita  Osbem  he  placed 
seferal  warriors  of  distinction,  as  William  of  Warenne,  sub- 
sequently invested  uith  iha  earldom  of  Surrey,  to  whom  ho 
gave  his  daughter  Gundrada  in  marnage  ^;  Hugh  of  (Jrente- 
maisnil,  to  whom  was  given  the  government  of  the  Gewissi  or 
West  Saxons^,  and  afterwards  the  shrievaUy  of  Leioester ;  Hugh 
of  MoDifort,  to  whom  the  enetody  of  ]X>ver  was  oommitted^ 
together  with  other  individuals,  who,  although  proved  in  the 
field,  were  for  the  most  part  ill  qualified  to  eonduet  a  peaoa- 
able  administration.  While  by  these  deputies  he  secured  his 
dominion  in  England,  he  availed  himself  oi  Im  visit  to  Nor- 
mandy to  render  harmless  those  Anglo-Saxons  whose  posit  too 
eseited  his  mistmst»  by  taking  them,  under  the  false  pretence 
of  showing  them  honour,  but  in  rsality  as  hostages,  with  him 
in  hie  enit  to  Normandy.   Of  these  the  ohief  were :  Eadgar 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  500,  calls  his  vnfe  a  daughter  of  rhikc  Robert,  contrary 
to  the  usual  account,  via.  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Harlette  by  a 
second  marriage.  Comp.  Rom.  de  Hou,  ii.  pp.  127»  234,  and  M.  Prevost's 
note«. 

s  Qid.Vilal.  p.  529. 

*  EDis  (Introd.  to  Dometd.  i.  p.  506.)  oomcts  the  fidae  sutement  of 
Oidcricm  Vitalia,  who  nudtca  Gimdnula  a  sister  of  Gherbod  the  Fleming. 
4  Ord.  Vital  pp.  512,  533.  <  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  e.  39. 
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iBthelmg,  arohbishop  Stigand,  the  eaiis  Eadwine  and  Mor- 
keve,  Waltbeof,  too  of  Stward,  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
niece  Judith  in  marriagOf  together  with  his  paternal  earldom 

of  Northampton';  ji^lgeluoth,  abbot  of  (ilastonbui}  ami 
others. 

WUliatu,  on  hit)  departure  tor  Hngland,  had  left  the  govern- 
ment and  defence  of  Normandy  to  the  duchess  Matilda,  aided 
bj  certain  men  of  experience,  particularly  by  Roger  of  Beau- 
mont. In  Normandy  William  enjoyed  a  twofold  triumph, 
when,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  joyful  train  of  kn^hte 
returning  to  their  bome.«,  and  by  his  Anglo-Saxon  hostages 
from  the  conquered  kingdom,  ho  again  fouiui  himself  in  his 
patrimonial  inheritance.  He  celebrated  the  Easter  festival 
(March  1067)  at  Fecamp,  whither  many  French  princes  and 
nobles  were  attracted,  in  honour  of  their  former  equal,  now 
by  craft  and  the  fortune  of  war  exalted  high  above  them. 
Great  was  the  wonder  manifested  by  all  on  beholding  tbe 
young  Anglo-Saxons  with  their  long  flowing  looks,  whose 
ahnost  feminine  beauty  excited  tlio  onvy  of  the  comelieHt 
among  thf»  youth  of  France.  Nor  wuh  their  admiration  less 
on  seeing  the  gannents  of  the  king  and  his  attendants,  inter- 
woven  and  enorusted  with  gold,  causing  all  they  had  pre- 
viously seen  to  appear  as  mean ;  also  the  almost  numberless 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  of  surpassing  el^ganoe ;  for  in  such 
cups  only,  or  in  horns  of  oxen,  decorated  at  both  extren^es 
with  the  same  metals,  the  numerous  guests  were  served  with 
drink.  Overwhelmed  with  the  sight  of  so  much  magiiiticence, 
tlie  French  returned  home,  all,  but  especially  the  clei^y, 
nchly  gifted,  and  celebrated  both  by  their  words  and  writings 
the  superabundant  treasures  of  the  new  region,  which  their 

» 

»  Ord.  Vital,  p.  522. 

•  Sav.  Chron.  a.  10G6.  Flor.  W'itforn.  Wf'T-  Orderif-ns  Viialis  has 
tgelnodiun.  ( ■antuariensem  satrapam."    Lingard,  tiiough  v^lin^^  tiuil. 

Fictav.  and  Ordertcuü,  calls  him  "  Egelnoth,  abbot  of  St.  AuKU!«liiie's." 

By  liuil.  PicUv.  he  i»  not  named  at  all. — T. 
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hero,  grefttor  thtm  Cfemr,  more  boantiful  than  Thun,  the  lord 
of  the  rsorniaiis  in  Apiiliii  and  Sicily,  at  Coii.stuntiiioj)lL'  and 
l^bylon,  had  acquired  without  tho  loss  of  a  single  kni'j^ht  of 
eminence,  within  a  few  hours,  uader  the  papal  benediction. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  liberally  indemnified  for 
the  rapplies  luniidied  by  them  for  this  visit,  and  also  for  the 
barthenB  laid  od  them  on  aeooiut  of  the  war.  Thus  the 
most  woaderlhl  of  all  speetaoles  presented  itself  to  the  ooq- 
temporaries :  the  homes  of  the  peasants  were  not  plundered, 
their  harvests  not  reape<l  by  the  forager,  nor  trodden  down 
by  cavalry ;  ovon  an  unarmed  defenceless  man  might  ride  m 
aU  directions  without  fear  of  the  soldiery  > . 

The  following  account  of  tho  state  of  the  wealth  and  arts 
in  England  at  Una  period,  from  the  pen  of  the  Gonqueror^a 
ohapiain«  will  no  doubt  both  surprise  and  amuse  some  of  the 
readers.  *^  In  abundance  of  the  predous  metal  that  country 
by  far  surpasses  the  Gauls;  for  while  by  its  exuberance  of 
corn  it  may  be  called  tho  granary  of  Ceres,  from  its  quantity 

of  uoh\  it  may  be  termed  a  treasury  of  Arabia  Tho 

English  women  are  eminently  skilful  with  their  needle,  and  in 
the  weaving  of  gold ;  the  men  in  every  kind  of  artificial  work- 
manship. Moreover,  seveial  Germaas»  most  expert  in  such 
arts,  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  among  them ;  and  merchants, 
who  in  their  ships  visit  distant  nations,  introduce  curious 
handiworks^." 

Hilt  a  different  sj>ectacle  from  that  described  above  pre- 
iseiitcd  itself  on  the  opposite  side  c)t  the  Channel The 
oppression  of  new  burthens,  and  the  yet  greater  of  foreign 
piUagers,  rendered  more  licentious  by  the  absence  of  their 

*  Oni).  Pictav.  pp.211  nq.  (Mascrcs,  p.  162.)  *'  Pro\ incialium  tuto  ar- 
menta  vel  greges  paacebantur,  m!u  per  campestha,  seu  per  te«qua :  »egetes 
ftfestt  cttltoris  intftda  mpsrtsbsnt,  quas  neo  attrivit  »uperba  equitmn 
eilbrio,  nec  demcMoit  psbuhtor.  Homo  imbeeUhis  aui  inermit  «quo  can- 
tans,  qua  Ubtrit  veetabator,  turmaa  militam  cernena,  non  exhorraoa.'*— T. 

2  GuU.  I^ctav.  p.  210  (Maaana,  p.  157).»T. 

»  Sax.  Cbron.  a.  1067. 
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masters,  excited  repeated  commotions  amon^^  the  sunken 
people,  whose  noblest  defenders  had  been  basely  carried  off, 
and  who  thus  manifested  a  disposition  which,  under  better 
guidance,  <  and  supported  by  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
arietocraoy,  might  have  freed  the  land  of  the  foreign  intmden. 
Of  the  wealthier  dass  many  fled,  some  in  the  hope  of  one 
day  retarnittg,  provided  a  miraele,  or  the  eneigy  of  others, 
ehoiild  restore  them  to  their  inheritancee ;  some  to  aoGcit  aid 
from  the  Danes  against  the  Normans;  others  for  ever,  seek- 
ing a  now  home,  where  valour  and  hatred  of  the  Normans 
would  insure  them  both  pay  and  booty.  Of  the  first-men- 
tioned many  sought  refuge  in  Flanders,  while  many  turned 
to  the  home  of  their  forefathers,  the  Saxon  lands  on  the 
'banks  of  the  Elbe.  History  makes  mention  of  a  eonnt  of 
^tade,  the  son  of  a  noble  Saxon  lady  who  had  fled  thither  ^ 
The  Seottish  oloisters  of  the  Continent  gave  shelter  to  many 
a  fugitive^.  To  thu  last-inrnticnied  class  belong  those  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they  found  a 
welcome  reception,  and  by  the  emperor  Alexius  Gomnenus  I., 
who  feared  their  too  immediate  neighbourhood,  were  settled 
flrst  at  Che?etot  (Kibotua  near  Uelenopolis)  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora*  but  were  afterwards  employed 
by  that  prince  against  Robert  Oniscard  and  the  Normans  of 
Apulia,  for  the  deliverance  of  his  realm  from  those  dangerous 
enemies  who  had  invaded  it.  The  ISdi  inans  rccognniscd  tlioir 
bitterest  foes^  and  not  in  vain  directed  thv-'ir  shafts  MLMinst 
theuL  They  were,  nevertheless,  forced  to  abandon  the 
country,  and  a  body  of  Anglo-Saxons,  with  some  Banes  and 
other  Vinringer,  whom  we  find  at  an  eariier  period  in  the 

I  Freflcric,  \\  !io  in  the  v^ar  1005  possessed  the  county  of  Stade,  was 
grandtjoii  and  ^  m  of  two  ladien,  who,  departing  in  a  vessel  from  England, 
were  there  driven  uu  land.  For  an  account  of  their  posterity  see  Alberti 
Stadensis  Ghnmica,  edit.  Retneocii,  p.  153  sq. 

>  Chron.  S.  Martini  Colon,  in  Monom.  Hist.  Gam.  t.  ii. 

>  Ord.  Vital,  p.  506.  (Maaent,  p.  304.)  Comp,  also  Toffena«  P.  iii. 
fib.  VL  c.  3.  Anna  Gooaena,  r.  Vilkhardoaini  Izxnx. 
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(rreek  service,  maintiiined,  as  a  body  guani,  uutier  the  deno- 
mination of  Tngloi,  with  powi  rtui  ;ii  to,  bright  battle-axes  and 
harness,  tlie  Grecian  emperors  in  that  consideration  and  se- 
curity, which  the  enervated  race  of  their  own  subjects  was 
ioeapable  of  affi>rdiog.  While  the  fate  of  these  brave  Saxons 
m  the  £aflt,  who«  wairiDg  with  a  more  than  jamasarieB'  valour 
and  Swiss  <^delity,  thus  proving  tfaeinselveB  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  the  throne,  claims  our  warmest  sympathy,  we  cannot 
forbear  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  complications  of  worldly 
affairs,  through  which  to  fugitives  from  a  fallen  state,  one  in- 
finitely more  vast,  as  well  as  more  rotteo«  was  indebted  for  its 
praaervation.  WonderfoU  too^  does  it  appear  that  the  last 
emigration  of  the  Anglo-Sasont  was  destined  to  proteot  the 
brightest  spot  of  the  ancient  world  against  a  European  race 
which,  if  not  the  most  distinguished,  was  high-minded  and  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  refined  civilization,  that  it  might  one  day 
fall  a  prey  to  the  most  obtusely  barbarous  of  Asiatic  hordes'. 

Kquaily  fallacious  were  the  hopes  of  those  Anglo-Saxons 
who  strove  to  obtain  foreign  aid  for  the  liberation  of  their 
eonotry.  In  Fraoee  not  even  the  faintest  prospect  of  sup- 
port preeented  itself;  the  idng  of  France  had  aheady  proved 
his  indifference  or  weakness,  in  tamely  witnessing  the  aggran- 
dizeiueaL  of  his  most  dangerous  vassal.  •  The  German  em- 
peror, Henry  IV.,  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  warfare  with 
the  Slavic  nations,  and  still  more  deeply  in  the  frivolities  and 
sensnal  pleasures  of  a  court,  to  see  in  a  conqueror,  who  did 
not  immediately  endanger  his  own  frontiers,  the  violator  of 
the  peace  of  Europe;  although  those  Norman  adventurers, 
who  beset  Europe  at  almost  every  pointy  threatened  to  make 

'  Some  interetting  particulars  relating  to  the  Anglo-Snxons  at  Con- 
itanlinople  are  contained  in  the  '  (.'hronicon  ab  Origine  Mundi  ad  a.  1218;' 
MS.  in  the  rich  and  valuable  coHfction  of  sir  Thoma.s  Phillipps  at  Middle- 
hill,  where  it  stands  as  N**  iKHf)  li  was  forTurrly  N"'  Z^*)  of  Meeimann'g 
✓  collection,  and  in  the  work  of  a  i^r<emonatrateii&iau  burn  m  Lugiauil,  Irum 
«faich  the  editoKS  of  the  Rscoeil  dct  HiitoneDt  dels  Fnace  (t.)dS.  p.  677, 
sad  L  jcviii.  p.  703),  have  excnded  eoine  passages  rdating  to  Freace. 
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a  Nomuundy  of  all  that  portion  of  the  globe.   WSUam,  too, 

was  vigilant,  and  indefatigable  in  engaging  in  his  interest 
some  of  thu  mobl  iiiHueDtial  men  at  the  imperial  court,  for 
whieli  object  the  means,  irresistible  in  those  times,  were  sup- 
plied him  from  the  wealth  of  hia  newly  acquired  dominion. 
The  ebief  eounoellor  of  the  emperor,  Adalbert»  arohbiahop  of 
Bremen,  was,  by  his  laigeaeee,  bribed  to  intripie  for  the 
aeourity  of  the  munifieent  eonqueror,  and  it  must  hare  profed 
an  easy  task  to  suppress  an  ezeitement  In  the  unperial  oonrfe 
against  William,  to  him  who,  for  the  same  object,  did  not 
shrink  from  the  attempt  to  influence  Iiis  friend,  the  Danish 
kiog»  Svend  Efiththson',  although  the  inclination  of  that 
prinoe  lay  in  the  opposite  direction.   With  Svend,  neverthe- 
lese,  the  representations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  a  &Tonr- 
able  reeeption^.   The  nephew  of  Cnut  the  Great  had  not 
attempted  to  cUim  from  its  Anglo-Saxon  mlers  the  kingdom 
of  England  as  his  inheritance ;  though  the  death  of  Harold 
brought  to  maturity  the  thought,  to  which  the  death  of  Ead- 
ward  must  have  given  birth,  of  asserting  his  pretension  to 
the  throne  of  his  uncle  and  hia  deceased  childless  cousin. 
But  after  vainly  waiting  till  the  despair  of  the  Anglo-Saxona 
and  their  intense  hatred  of  the  Normans  ehonld  work  wonders 
in  his  favour,  the  Danish  monarch  contented  himself  with 
•ending  one  of  his  nobles  to  William,  to  demand  his  homage 
for  his  realm  of  Kngland,  the  investiture  of  which  ho  was  not 
unwilling  to  grant  him,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  tribute. 
William,  instead  of  angrily  or  scornfully  refusing  this  de- 
mand, listened  to  the  envoy  with  all  the  sly  serenity  charso-^' 
teristio  of  the  Normans ;  nor  was  it  enough  to  lull  the  envoy 
by  feastings  and  presents;  a  costly  embassy,  composed  of 

'  Adam  Brem.  lib.  iv.  c.  l6.  Both  Turner  .m  l  l.ingard  unaecoujUably 
call  this  priace  S\  eno  Tiuflfveskegg,  coafouading  bun  with  Svend  Tve- 
skiffg  (Svdna  'i;jügu8k^gg)  the  fatker  of  Cnut,  who  died  in  1014.  Hie 
prince  here  spoken  of  was  CaaV»  nqßao,  the  son  of  his  sister  EstriA, 
nnrried  to  Ulf  Jarl.  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings»  ü.  pp.  161,  T. 

>  Gul.  Pictsv.  p.  312  (Uesens,  p.  163). 
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lour  men  of  eminence,  among  whom  was  i^gclsine,  abbot  of 
'  St.  Augustine'a  at  Canterbury,  on  whom  king  Eadward  had 
Ibrmerly  bestowed  the  abbey  of  Bameey,  embarked,  as  soon 
aa  the  seaaoa  permitted,  for  Seehind,  ohai^ged  with  an  abun- 
dance  of  fair  promiees  aa  wefl  as  valuable  presents,  which 
oonkl  not  fail  of  convincing  king  Svend  and  his  court  of  the 
•  wealth  and  puwer^  and  also  of  the  good  will  of  the  possessor 
of  the  claimed  fief.  To  Olaf,  kinc;  of  Norway,  William  like- 
wise sent  an  einbaB.<y,  in  a  Teesel  freighted  by  Norwegian 
meiehaniB  at  Grimsby,  who  must  have  found  it  no  difficult  task 
to  obtain  from  the  natural  foe  of  Harold  the  rejection  of  the 
soUdtataons  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to  conoludo  a  treaty  of 
firiendship  between  the  two  sovereigns*. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  thus  Kit  to  their  own  resources 
and  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbours,  the  Welsh.  Eadric,  siir- 
named  the  Forester  ^,  could  no  longer  endure  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger:  he  attacked  the  garrison  of  Hereford,  by  whom 
and  the  hated  Biohard  fits  Scrob  his  lands  had  frequently 
beeo  ravaged,  and^  in  conjunction  with  Hethgent  and  Bith- 
walon,  kings  of  the  Welsh,  having  laid  waste  the  county  of 
Hereford  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  the  river  Lug,  returned  with 
an  immense  booty'*.  An  insurrection  raised  by  Meredith 
and  Ithel,  sons  of  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn,  in  North  Wales,  pre- 
vented the  British  princes  from  following  up  this  advantaged 
William  was  not  slow  to  prise  the  valour  of  the  bold  Forester, 
and  preferred  gaining  him  aa  a  iHend  to  overooming  him  as 
an  enemy ;  we»  consequently,  find  the  only  Anglo-Saxon,  who 
had  defeated  and  chastised  the  Normans,  in  possession,  at  a 
later  period,  of  extensive  landed  estates*. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxons  iound  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  dis- 

t  Knyghton,  col.  3343;  Laogebek,  iii.  pp.  2S2  sq»  EDis,  Introd.  to 

Domes d.  ii.  pp.  9S  sqq.   Hist.  Raflm.  c.  119*  Shn.  Dundm.  1. 1074. 
3  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  506, 614  (Mawres,  w*  W,  333),  whan  he  is  calkd 

Bdriet!«  Cnsilda/ — T. 
3  Flor.  Wigorn,  a.  1067.  *  Powel,  History  of  Wales,  p.  101, 

*  See  Domesday  under  the  name  of  Eadric. 
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eont«nt  of  several  Norman  and  French  nobles,  whose  private 
interest  they  considered  not  to  have  been  suflRcientlv  con- 
Faulted  by  William  in  his  distribution  of  lands  in  England. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  dissatisfied  was  Eustace,  the  power- 
ful oouDt  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  king 
Eadward,  who,  as  the  imalleBt  reward  for  the  anziliarieB  he 
had  supplied,  as  well  as  for  the  personal  service  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  duke  In  the  fiekl  of  Senlac,  expected  at  least  to 
receive  the  town  oi  Dover,  which  had  once  before  slipped 
through  hi^  hands'.  A  moment  \va8  chosen,  when  the  com- 
manders of  that  fortress,  bishop  Odo  and  Hugh  of  Montfort, 
together  with  the  beet  men  of  the  garrison,  had  passed  the 
Thames,  for  erossing  the  Gfaannel  in  the  stiUness  of  the  night, 
and  with  a  body  of  Fren^  and  Kentish  men  pioeeeding  to 
Dover.  There,  however,  they  met  with  more  preeantion  and 
more  determined  valour  than  they  expected.  Count  Eustace 
was  indebted  for  his  life,  as  he  had  been  twenty-six  years 
before,  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  his  knowledge  of  the 
road|  and  a  vessel  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  His  grand- 
son, a  brave  youth,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pnrsning  gar- 
rison. The  king  caused  his  faithless  fnend  and  vassal  to  be 
cited  before  a  court  composed  of  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  heavy  charge  to  be  brought  against  him,  whidi  ad- 
mitted of  no  defence.  All  his  fiefs  in  William''8  states  were, 
consequently,  confiscated  ;  to  whose  policy.  h<>wever,  which 
sought  to  gain  over  those  who  evinced  the  couracro  to  oppose 
him,  it  appeared  more  advisable  to  reconcile  his  hot-headed, 
*  daring  companion  in  arms,  and  propitiate  him  with  new  in- 
vestitures^. 

By  another  tribunal,  that  of  popular  hatred,  fell  earl  Copsi, 

whose  reasons  for  siding  with  the  Normans  were  regarded  by 

'  See  Engl,  under  the  A.      Kitigfet,  li.  pp.  247,  249. 

3  Both  his  widow,  Ida,  and  his  son,  Eustace,  recäved  lands  in  Eng- 
land. See  Ord.  Vital,  p.  523  (Maseres,  p.  256)  and  BIKs,  Introd.  to 
Domead.  i.  pp.  384, 416. 
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liifl  rekiioitt  and  Taaaals  bm  disgraoefol  eelfidimM  and  ahort* 

sighted  self-interest.  Proscribed  ;is  a  traitor  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  hiH  people,  1h;  lell  a  sacrifice  to  rash  nationaJ 
hate*.  Earl  Morkero  had  transferred  the  administration  of 
Bemioia,  or  the  northern  part  of  Northumberland,  which  had 
been  beetowed  on  him  after  the  ezpulaioa  of  Toetig^  to  the 
yonng  Oeolf,  eon  of  eari  Eadulf,  who  had  been  ahm  by  Siward, 
but  whioh  MTUHam  restored  to  hie  devoted  adherent,  Copei». 
Such  an  appointment,  in  a  province  where  no  Norman  had 
yet  set  foot,  could  not  reckon  on  acknowledgment ;  Osulf 
was,  consequently,  expelled  by  violence  from  his  otHce  and 
castle.  For  some  weeks  the  proscribed  carl  wandered  about 
in  the  woode,  enetaining  life  with  difficulty,  until,  easured  of 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  be  enrpriaed  Copai  at  Kewbum 
on  the  Hnmber»  while  at  hie  repast,  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  neighbouring  ohuroh,  which  being  set  on  fire,  Copsi,  in 
endeavouring  to  escape,  was  slain  hy  Osulf  at  the  door  «i'  the 
sacre<l  e<lihcc  (March  12th,  1067).  The  king  had  just  de- 
parted for  Normandy,  and  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  the 
return  of  Osulf  to  his  earldom,  who,  with  the  fatality  whieh 
pfonmed  the  Anglo-Saxons,  periahed  by  the  apear  of  a  robber. 
Ooepatrie,  a  grandaon  of  eail  Uhtred  of  Northumberland, 
(ob.  1017,)  and  ^Ifgifu,  a  daughter  of  king  iSthdred,  then 
laid  claim  to  the  eaiidom  by  hereditary  right,  which  was 
granted  him  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money 

In  the  meantime  intelligence  reached  the  king  in  Normandy 
of  the  diaordered  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  unfitness  for 

>  Here  the  instrocthre  (notwithtUmdiiig  its  pSfCislity  sod  ih^oricsl 
garb)  work  of  Winiam  of  Poitiers  terminates,  as  we  do  not  possess  the 
end  in  orif,nnnl ;  we  have,  nevertheless,  a  probably  almost  verbal  extract 
of  the  last  pages  in  ürdcricus  Vitalis. 

S  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings,  ii.  p.  271.  *  See  p.  108. 

*  Simeon  Dunehn.  a.  1072,  igiiad.  Hist.  Dnnelm.  UL  14.  Gospatric 
hdd  die  earldom  ae  eailj  as  1067«  ae  we  aie  expressly  mformed  by  Simeon. 
The  Sax.  Chion.  styles  him  '  earl' m  1067»  yet  lUgrave  (Commonw.  ii. 
p.  ooexaii.)  placei  his  appointment  under  I0tt9. 
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the  eivU  admimstntion  of  tlie  ooimtry  of  those  to  whom  he 

Imtl  intrusted  it.  i  lie  Aiiglu-Saxon  coiiimoualiv  ihrtiatcnod 
to  be  more  danncroiis  to  liini  than  tlie  nobias.  The  wealtliy 
and  well  fortitied  citj  of  Exeter,  iu  which  both  Britons  and 
SaxoiiB  lived  in  concord  and  flourishing  under  a  free  civic 
eonetitation,  wae  little  difpoesd  to  submit  to  a  foreign  domi- 
nation. The  ptesenoe  of  the  nobility  of  Uefonahire,  nod 
more  partiovlarly  of  the  mother  of  king  Harold,  eonfinned 
this  adverse  disposition.  The  citizens  strengthened  their 
walla  and  towers,  sent  deputations  to  the  ncifrhbonring  towns, 
summoning  them  to  a  general  resistance,  and  retained  all 
foreign  traders  residing  in  their  city,  if  capable  of  bearing 
anna.  Some  Nonnan  troope,  who  had  been  driYen  into  that 
port  by  a  storm,  had  been  treated  with  seom  and  emelly; 
and  the  king  was  oonvinoed  that  his  presenee  akme  eould 
prevent  an  unfavourable  issue.  Intrusting,  therefore,  the 
administration  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  consort 
Matilda,  and  bis  eldest  son  liobcrt,  assisted  by  e.\perienced 
ecclesiastics  and  valiant  knights,  he  embarked  with  his  late 
nesgerent,  Boger  of  Montgomery^  from  Arques,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dieppe^,  for  the  opposite  port  of  Whiohüsea^»  on 
a  December  evening  (Dee.  6th  1067)»  in  spite  of  the  storms 
of  wintor.  He  hastened  to  TiOndon,  where  he  kept  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  ami  sought  1»y  luiincrous  proclamations,  abound- 
ing in  fair  promises,  tending  to  lull  the  Anglo-Saxona,  and 
by  kindly  giving  ear  to  their  complaints to  palliate  not  only 
the  misconduct  of  his  followers,  but  also  a  heavy  ootttribution 
whieh  he  laid  on  the  impoverished  nation^. 
The  eitiaens  of  Exeter  ^  in  answer  to  his  message,  demand- 

'  Now  the  Bethune.— T. 

2  Porlus  Wicenesiuin.    Ord.  Vital,  p.  509. 

'  '*  lpi«e  omnoH  ofBcioso  aftectu  denuilcebat,  dulcilt  r  ad  oscula  invitabat, 
cunctis  aliabmiutcm  osteadebat;  benigne,  si  quid  urubant  concedebat,''  etc. 
lb.  p.  509  (Maseree,  p.  209). 

4  8u.  cihroa.   Flor.  Wigorn.  1. 1067. 

ft  For  JSmummi  Bone  MSS.  of  Mnliaesbory  read  (keamttm.  That  the 
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mg  their  ofttli  of  allegiance,  declared  that  they  would  awear 
no  oath  to  him,  nor  would  they  admit  him  into  their  town; 
that  they  would  only  pay  him  tribute,  according  to  ancient 
oustom.  WilUam  replied  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  have 
•nbjeote  on  such  oooditiona,  and,  without  further  delay,  draw 
Mar  to  the  «ty,  the  Eogliah  being  plaoed  in  the  front  of  hia 
«nnj.  On  his  approaeh  ho  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the 
principal  Inhabitants,  suing  for  peace,  aaauring  him  that  their 
L'Mtcs  stood  open  to  receive  him,  and  that  tliey  were  ready  to 
Huhniit  tu  lii.s  will.  To  secure  their  fidelity,  ^^"illia^n  de- 
manded a  number  of  hostages,  which  were  delivered  to  him. 
On  their  return  to  the  city,  it  would  seem  that  they  found 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  no  wise  disposed  to  partake  of 
the  weakness  of  their  superiors^  but  resoWed  on  defending 
their  rights  and  hearths  to  the  utmost.  But  they  little  knew 
the  artifices  of  the  besieger,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  guarded 
against  treachery  within  th«  ir  walls. 

William^  who  had  encamped  about  tour  miles  from  the 
]>lace,  now  af^roached  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  reoonnoitering.  Finding  the  gates  olosed 
and  the  worics  densely  manned^  he  ordered  hb  entire  amy  to 
admnee,  and  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hostages  to  be  put  out 
olose  to  one  of  the  gates ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  not  yet 
to  be  intimidated.  After  a  siccje  of  eighteen  days,  and  when 
their  walls  had  been  und»  i mined,  they  surrendered'.  The 
oitizras  and  clergy,  bearing  the  sacred  Scriptures,  went  out 
to  meet  the  king,  who  treated  them  with  olemency,  sparing 
their  effeete,  and  placing  a  strong  guard  at  each  gate,  to  pre- 
vent  his  soldiery  from  plunderii^i;.  Within  the  city  he  caused 
a  strong  castle  to  be  ereeted,  and  having  left  a  powerful 

latter  readiog  is  erroneous  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  yet  see  W. 
Malm.  p.  421 .  edit.  P..  11.  See.  and  Hardy's  note;  K.  Weodover,  ii.  p.  4; 
and  Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesd.  i.  p.  194. — T. 

'  "  And  hig  him  )>a  burh  ageafou,  for  han  ha  t^egenaa  haom  geswicon 
hsfdon."  And  they  surrendered  the  cily  to  him,  because  the  IhautM  had 
decehed  Ihm»  Sax.  Cbmn.  a.  1067.— T. 
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garrison  under  the  command  of  Rildwin  of  Moles,  a  «on 
of  count  (Gilbert  of  Brioune,  he  proccctied  into  rtjrnwall, 
for  the  purpoie  of  pacifying  that  county The  old  cotmtew 
Gytha,  with  many  ladk«  oC  distinctioii  and  great  treasure, 
fled  ftxNn  Exeter  to  Steephohn,  a  mall  ulaod  io  the 
Bristol  channel,  near  the  month  of  the  Seveni,  wb/sn  Ikef 
continaed  for  some  time*  awaiting  probably  the  resoH  of 
an  expedition  from  Ireland,  commanded  by  Eadmund  and 
Maenus,  sons  of  the  late  king  Harold  2.  But  seeing  her 
hopes  frustrated,  Gytha  embarked  for  Flanders  and  found 
an  asylum  at  St.  Omer's^. 

The  king  availed  himself  of  this  interval  of  apparent  tcao- 
qniUify  to  eetebraie  the  Easter  festival  (a.1068)  at  Win^diesCer, 
and  to  send  for  his  consort,  the  countess  Hatflda,  from  Nor- 
mandy, who,  at  the  following  foetival  of  Whitsuntide,  was 
solemnly  crowned  queen  at  Westminster,  by  the  hands  of 
archbihiiop  Kaldrcd  *.  She  was  attended  from  Normandy  by 
a  numerous  train  of  noble  knights  and  ladies,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  bishop  of  AmienSi  Wido  or  Guido,  to  whose 
muse  we  are  indebted  for  a  poem  of  no  smsll  value,  in  neat 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  on  the  battle  of  Senlae  and  the 
succeeding  events,  to  the  coronation  of  the  Conqueror^  Tht 
queen,  a.s  well  as  the  other  now  comers,  received  their  share 
of  the  nil,  and  in  a  manner  which  shows  manifestly  the 
spirit  of  the  conquest.  In  her  youth»  Matilda  had  seen,  at 
the  court  of  her  father  at  Bruges,  a  young  An^o-Saxon  of 
rank  named  Brihtric,  son  of  iElfgar»  to  whom,  it  appears,  she 

I  Ord.  Vital.  j>.510  (Maseref?,  p.  210.) 

3  Of  iier  seven  sods  by  earl  Godwine,  we  have  recurded  Llic  death  of  live: 
Swcyn,  Tottig,  Harold,  Gyrtb  sod  Leofinne.  Of  tfaetwommvon^^Sl^ir 
became  a  monk  at  Rhenas,  and  Woilfnodi  at  Salisborjr.  See  Em^  mder 
the  A.  8.  Kinga»  n.  pp.  966, 980, 301.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  50S  (MaeevBS,  p.  186). 

s  Sax.  Chron.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  613  (Maaene,  p.  931),  who  erroneoinly 
places  Gytha's  flight  in  1069. 

<  Sax.  Chron.  a.  106r. 

'"^  The  poem  is  itrinted  in  the  Materials  fur  the  Hiftory  of  BiitaiD,  under 
the  title  of  "  De  Bello  Ha^tingensi  Carmen."— T. 
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formed  a  warm  attachment,  but  \Uiich  was  not  reciprocated. 
While  eugaged  in  the  consecratiun  of  a  chapel,  Brihtric  n\  as 
seized  by  the  Normans,  at  hia  manor  of  ilonley,  and  dragged 
to  Winchester,  where  he  died  io  prison  childless :  his  lands, 
whioh  escheated  to  the  orawn,  were  bestowed  portly  od  Robert 
fits  HamoD  and  partly  on  qneen  Ifatilda^ 

About  this  time,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  nobles,  whom  WiUiam 
had  taken  with  him  to  Normandy,  having  returned  io  Gng^ 
laiul,  he  thought  he  might  now  permit  them  to  go  from 
place  to  })lace  without  restraint.  When  again  in  their  native 
country,  they  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  fate  that  awaited  it 
under  the  Norman  aristocracy,  and  ere  long  Eadwine  (who 
had  reoeired  a  personal  injuiy  in  WilUam^s  refnssl  to  gi?tt 
hhn  his  daughter  in  marriage^  aocording  to  his  promise),  Mor- 
kere,  the  nobles  of  Northvmberland,  the  new  eail  Gospatrio, 
Mierlesweyn'^,  the  sons  of  king  Harold,  Blithwalloo,  king  of 
North  Wales,  and  many  others,  fonned  a  league  with  the 

'  The  foUo«äng  note  is  from  Ellis'  Introd.  to  Domesday,  ii.  p.  54. — 
•*  Kclham,  from  Rudder's  Gloucestershire,  p.  739,  says,  'Brihtric  had  the 
honour  of  Gloucester,  which  wnn  a  nublL  i  ry,  and  many  other  great 
estates,  by  inheritance  from  his  grandiaiber  ilaihvard  (/Kgilweard,  iEthel- 
weard  ?)  Snow ;  bill  having  incurred  the  <Uspleasure  of  Maud,  queen  to 
WiDiMB  the  Coaqiisror,  and  danghtor  to  Baldwin  carl  of  flanclan,  by  re- 
fiuiDg  to  many  her,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  bsr  father's  coart,  she 
revmged  the  iDSult  by  procuring  his  imprisonment  and  the  confiscatioa  of 
an  his  possesnoDS.  IDostr.  p.  165\"  See  Monast.  vi.  p.  62. 

"The  anonymoMs  continuator  of  Wacc,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI,,  and  who  eays  he  tr-in«1ated  his  poem  at  Amet»bury  in  Wilt- 
shire, 18  jirrhaps  the  oldest  autbuiiiy  for  the  story  of  Matilda's  disappoint- 
ment, lie  states  Brictric  to  have  died  in  prison  at  Winchester,  without 
heir,  and  that  hin  property  in  oonssqusiies  ssdiesisd  and  was  AqMMsd  of 
bytbeConqoevOTtin  partto  AtfOaenil  and  in  puttoRobsTtFitsHaioMin, 
But  tbs  honour  of  Glonesstcr,  wUok  had  been  Brietrie's,  was  really  be- 
stowed vpon  Robert  Fitz  Haimon  by  lung  William  Rufost  so  that  Waco's 
eontinuator  is  guilty  of  at  least  one  anachronism." 

3  Thi«  and  the  preceding  name  are  by  Ordericus  Latinised  into  Csius 
Patricias  and  Marius  Suevus  ! 

1  There  m  no  mention  of  this  in  the  extrsct  as  given  by  BlUs.—- T. 
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object  of  ex|)o11ing  the  Nornmne  from  the  ooimtiy.    But  the 

want  of  plan  and  unanimity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
had  KO  greatly  contributed  to  their  defeat  at  Senlac,  now  even 
to  a  greater  degree  led  to  the  firmer  establishment  of  the 
Intruders*  £adwme  and  Morkero,  when  they  found  them^ 
eelveB  oppoied  to  the  king  in  «rme  near  Warwick,  could  not 
reeoWe  on  riaklog  the  fiite  of  a  battle,  and  again  placed  them- 
eelves  at  the  mercy  of  the  Conqueror*.  Godwine,  Eadmund^ 
and  Magnus,  the  youthful  sons  of  Harold,  who  had  found  an 
asvluni  with  Dermot.  kinj?  of  Loinstcr,  landed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  from  an  Irif^h  Hcct,  that  had  been  long  looked 
for  by  the  fugitives  on  Steepholm ;  but  the  people  of  Bristol, 
with  an  eye  to  their  tranquillity  and  trifling  commeroey  oppoeed 
a  vigorous  lesiatanoe  to  tfaie  in¥aden^  though  Eadnoth,  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  who  had  been  matter  of  the  horse  to  their 
bther^  Harold,  marohing  forth  against  them,  was  totally 
defeated  and  slain.  Seeing  then,  in  c'oiiso<juence  probably 
of  tlie  defection  of  Eadw  ine  and  ^forkere,  no  i)roi>ij)cct  of 
support  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  they  proceeded  to 
ravage  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and,  loaded  with  booty,  re- 
turned to  Ireland'^.  The  king  now  caused  a  castle  to  be  built 
at  Warwick^  the  custody  of  which  he  bestowed  on  Benry,  son 
of  Boger  of  Beaumont;  also  another  castle  at  Nottingham, 
which  he  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  William  Peverel^. 

In  Northumberland,  whither  Ead^ar  i^]theling  had  also 
fled,  the  bitterest  hatred  prevailed  towards  the  foreigners. 
The  citizens  of  York,  through  the  defection  of  the  archbishop 
from  the  national  cause,  were  only  the  more  exasperated, 
and  his  authority  was  not  of  the  least  avail  in  appeasing 
those  who  dwelt  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  Forests, 
marshes,  towns,  whatever,  in  short,  could  be  so  applied,  were 
transformed  into  fortresses,  intrenchmcnts,  and  barricades. 

■  Ord.  Vital,  p.  511  (Hsseres,  pp.  314,  sqq.) 

s  The  Sbx.  Chnm.  places  this  expeditioo  ander  tliefearl067. 

»  Old.  VHal.  p.  611  (MasvM,  p.  316.) 
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Many  swore  never  to  deep  in  a  honee  until  the  enemy  was 

driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  A  multitude  of  hardy  warriors 
lived  in  tents  and  Imts  constructed  in  h&Hte,  whom  it  pleased 
the  Normans  to  scoü  at  as  savages  (salvages,  silvatici).  The 
etheling  Eadgar,  earl  Gt>spatric,  and  Mserlesweyn  fled  with 
Agatha,  Eadgar^s  moiher,  and  his  sisters,  Margaret  and 
Christina,  to  khig  Malcolm  III.,  sntnamed  Ganmore,  of  Soot- 
land,  who,  captivated  by  the  attraotioiis  of  Margaret,  who  had 
probably  been  [)reviously  betrothed  to  him,  was  the  more  easily 
induced  to  ado|>t  the  poHcy  of  a.s«ailing  the  enemy  who  was 
already  threatening  hin  frontier.  Neverthelcscs,  York,  the  only 
strong  bulwark  of  their  country's  defenders,  yielded  to  the 
Normans.  The  keys  of  the  city,  and  the  noblest  hostages, 
were  delivered  to  William;  and  Ardiil*  also,  the  most  power- 
Inl  of  the  Norfchnmbrians,  made  his  peaee  with  the  king,  and 
gave  him  his  son  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  Two  strong 
castles  were  erected  at  York,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  W  illiam  Malet  an  i  Robert  fitz  Richard,  with  five  hun- 
dred horsemen.  .Egelwine  also,  bishop  of  Durham,  hastened 
to  the  Conqueror,  who,  knowing  how  to  value  the  spiritual 
afij,  reoeived  him  benignantly.  ^gelwine  was  forthwith  sent 
with  a  mission,  consisting  of  William's  son  Bobert,  the  abbot 
of  Abingdon,  and  other  prelates,  to  the  camp  of  the  king  of 
Scotland,  whom  he  induced  to  send  an  embassy  back  with 
him  to  William,  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  to  the  latter  the 
fealty  of  the  Scottish  king,  which,  no  doubt,  comprised  his 
homage  for  the  lands  held  by  him  in  England  ^. 
Bf  this  act  the  conqnest  of  England  may  be  regarded  as 

•  Many  possessions  of  Archil  are  recorded  in  Domesday,  T.  R.  E. 
(Tempore  Regis  Edwardi),  which  are  most  probably  referrible  U>  this 
person. 

3  Ord.  Vit.  p.  511.  (Maseres,  pp.  216-318);  Ub.  Abingd.  (MS.  Cott. 
Osnd.  e.  ix.  p.  135.)  ap.  Palgrave,  ii.  p.  cocood.  The  vahie  of  this  latter 
mprinted  authoritf  I  am  noaida  to  aatinwle}  thoogb  tha  noantioii  of 
Boibcrt,  to  whom  the  lno|^  a  ihort  tune  befos^  had  comndttad  the 
mant  of  Nonnaiidy,  appean  hardly  cradibla. 
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oomplete<l,  and  William  no\i\  by  the  right  of  the  swortl  and 
oaths  acknowledjjing  his  authority,  was  m  possession  of  tho 
entire  dominion  of  the  iast  Anglo-Saxon  king.  But  this 
sagacious  prinoe  was  fully  aware  how  nnstable  is  a  govern- 
ment that  has  no  loot  in  the  hearts  of  the  nativet»  and,  ther^ 
fore,  on  his  return  to  the  south,  took  eare  to  ereet  castles  at 
Linooln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge.  It  would  seem  that 
there  was  a  soareity  of  trustworthy  persons  of  oonndemtion, 
to  whom  the  king  nii/^lit  commit  the  keeping  of  so  many 
places  of  inij)ortance,  and  that  he  found  himself,  contrary  to 
his  better  judgment,  compelled  to  intrust  many  considerable 
shrievaltiee  and  garrisons  to  mgged«  violent,  and  rapacious 
men,  who  oould  not  understsnd,  much  less  eany  ont  his 
subtle,  eoneiliatory  policy.  Many  of  his  older  knights  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  shane  of  the  booty,  whieb,  generally 
speaking,  on  account  cither  of  its  insignificance  or  supposed 
iujsecurity,  was  so  far  from  tempting,  that  it  fell  to  tho  share 
not  of  the  first-born,  but  usually  of  the  younger  branches. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Normans  did  not  yet  venture  to 
send  for  their  wives,  and  as,  during  their  two  years*  afasenee 
from  tiieir  oountiy,  they  heard  only  anxioas  complamts  Irom 
tbem»  and  but  too  often  bod  aeoounts  of  iroproprietieB  thai 
had  taken  place,  many  of  the  most  distincrinshod  men,  as 
Hugh  of  Grentematsnil,  his  sister's  son,  Hunitrey  of  Tellcuii, 
to  whom  the  cii-stle  of  Hastings  had  been  intrusted,  and 
others,  heedless  of  the  threatened  loss  of  their  English  fiefs, 
resolved  to  return  to  Normandy.  The  threats  alluded  to 
were  not,  however,  always  earned  into  eflbet*,  partieularly 
as  the  king  eould  not  easily  dispense  with  dien  like  Hugh, 
who,  it  appears,  soon  returned,  inth  his  wife  Adeliz,  to  his 

*  Domesday  refutes  the  erroneous  assertion  of  Orderic,  p.  512.  fMaf^eres, 
p.  217)i  who  HSLys :  **  Sed  bonorea,  quos  jam  nactoü  hac  de  causa  reiique- 
rani,  ipsi,  vel  lieredM  oorum,  nunquam  postea  recuperara  paiuenmL" 
Sm  EUii,  Introd.  i.  p.  489.  under  «'Orantenuniil»"  sod  p.  502,  iindv 
"  Ujuir  H.  ds  Orentemsiua,"  alio  p.  364. 
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oastle  at  Leioestor.   On  the  other  hand,  in  eonaeqiienoe  of 

the  increasing  misery  of  ihe  country,  desolated  by  famine  and 
its  attendant,  pestilence,  by  fire  and  plunderings,  the  kini? 
found  it  advisable  to  discharge  and  send  back  to  their  hoinei^, 
richly  rewarded,  many  of  his  soldiersi,  whose  services  were 
avaihible  only  on  a  day  of  batÜe. 

Still  theee  praiseworthy  measnree,  in  a  state  of  such  great 
excitement,  were  not  etifficaent.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  (1069),  he  sent  Robert  of  Goimnes^  to  the 
Scottish  border  with  seven  hundred  horsed  to  administer  the 
county  of  Durham.  Full  of  contidence  in  hiuiäelf,  the  king, 
and  the  strong  walls  of  the  place,  he  rode,  in  spite  of  the 
waminga  of  the  bishop,  JEgelwine,  with  the  Norman  banner^ 
into  the  city  of  Duriiam.  He  would  not,  even  for  a  moment* 
repress  the  insolence  of  his  soldieni,  who  treated  the  city  as 
a  oonqnered  place,  and  even  massaered  many  eodesiastios. 
In  the  following  night,  when  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the 
Normans,  defenceless  and  snspocting  no  danger,  were  eithui 
merry-making  or  sleeping,  the  lire-staff  passed  from  village 
to  village  between  the  Tees  and  the  Derwent,  and  a  multitude 
breathing  vengeance  secretly  beset  the  city*  On  the  S8th 
of  Januaiy,  when  at  early  mom  the  gates  were  opened,  the 
men  of  the  country  bunt  in,  quickly  joined  themselves  to  the 
townsmen,  assailed  the  new  earl  (who,  with  his  knights, 
valiantly  deteiKled  himself  in  tha  episcopal  palace,  in  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  when  it  was  set  on  fire,  perished 
in  the  flames)  and  massacred  the  entire  Norman  squadron, 

•  I  Ancestor  of  the  historisn,  FUfip  ds  Conhiat»  end  of  the  SoottiBh 

fiuxuly  of  Comyn,  or  Cumin. 

*  So  Sim,  Dunelm.  The  Sax.  Chron.  fa  lo6«)  has  Q<x> ;  Orderic  saya 
500,  a  number  a])parently  used  by  him  to  signify  a  larj^e  body.  Thierry, 
who  has  overlooked  the  genuine  authorities,  making  use  of  their  epitotni- 
sm  only,  Alfred  of  Beverley  and  Hemingford,  speaks  besides  of  "1200 
dievsKen  oamiiMteiiMnt  mmh,  mm  on  no  out  pot  an  Jnsto  eomfaion  do 
gMs  do  ssmee  ot  de  fiintisiino  too  seeompngnsisnt.*'  Sodi  oxsggentbos 
should  bo  hsaiihod  from  the  pronnco  of  hiitory. 
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wilh  the  eKoeptkm  of  two  mvift-lboted  fugithras,  who  oartM 
the  intolligeiice  of  the  diMter  to  the  hing. 
Nothing  8preacli  fteelf  more  widely  around  than  aa  ezeited 

popular  aniiiiosity.  Only  a  few  <Iavs  after  the  above-moa- 
tioned  occurrence,  Robert  fitz  Richard  was  siaiu  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  followers.  In  the  other  oastlo,  how- 
ever, William  Malet  still  maintained  himselfi  and  not  only 
eommunioated  to  the  king  information  of  tins  new  oaiamity, 
but  aleo  of  the  approaeh  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  Sootlaiid, 
under  Eadgar  ^theling,  Gospatrio,  and  Mnrlesweyn,  against 
whom  he  felt  himself  unable  to  hold  oat.  And  these  soon 
bcjran  their  attack ;  but  the  king  arriving  suddenly  at  the 
place,  dispersed  the  besiegers,  and  provided  the  garrison  thus 
relieve<i  with  a  reinforcement,  under  the  command  of  his  best 
general,  William  fit«  Osbem.  The  king  hirosdf  returned  to 
Winohester,  theie  to  eslebrate  the  Easter  halML,  aeeordiog 
to  royal  ooatom^  How  weD  William  oodd  rely  on  fitiOebem 
appears  also  on  this  oooasion.  After  his  departure,  the  Anglo- 
8axonä  lost  no  time  in  assembling  and  marching  upon  York ; 
but  were  met  by  fitz  Osbcrn,  who,  after  an  obstinate  enrrnije- 
ment,  returned  with  many  prisouera,  leaving  only  corpses  and 
despairing  fugitives  behind  him. 

Some  months  after,  (the  end  of  June,)  either  too  late  or  too 
early,  as  it  usually  happened  in  these  struggles  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  two  of  Harold's  sons,  with  the  aid  of  Dermot,  king  of 
Leinster,  again  landed,  from  sixty-four  ships,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tavy  in  Devon»]iir(\  und  from  Tavistock  proceeded  to 
Exeter^  ravaging  all  the  neighbouring  country,  but  were  sur- 
prised  by  Brian,  son  of  Eudes,  count  of  Brittany,  and  William 
Qualdi,  and  in  two  battles,  fought  on  one  day,  lost  the  greater 

'  A  charter  of  donation  and  confirmation,  dated  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Swithln,  on  the  2nd  day  of  Easter,  by  WilKam,  king  of  England,  and 
eomt  (MS  p.  15)  of  Ncnnandy  sad  Lt  Mains,  in  the  third  year  of  las 
nign,  in  finmir  of  the  abbsjr  of  St.  Dsnys,  ia  fldH  |smmsd  smoing  ihs 
srehhros  at  Firis.  It  is,  peilHipa,  the  oMeat  clsvlar  of  Wiykm  the  Con- 
queior  extant. 
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pttrt  of  their  followers.   The  remaiimig  few  rotunied  10  two 
«mD  ?eMele  to  IrehuMi  ^ 
Tnnqinllity  had  hardly  been  re-eetaUished  in  the  eouth, 

when,  in  tho  mouth  of  the  1  lumber"-',  ui rived  the  formidablo 
Danish  Heet,  so  long  hoped  for  by  tlie  natives,  go  feared  by 
William,  who,  foreseeing  the  coming  stonn,  had  sent  his 
queen  back  to  Normandy.  This  fleet,  ooaeieting  of  two  * 
hundred  and  forty  ahipe,  was  under  the  oommand  of  the 
two  elder  eona  of  kmg  Svend  Setritfaaoo,  Harald  and  Onvt'*, 
of  their  node  Aebiöm^  who  had  formerly  been  banished  from 
England,  and  of  the  jail  iliork«  11.  Bishop  Chri^stian  of 
AarhuuB,  afteruanls  of  Kibe,  together  with  other  eccleni- 
astics,  wan  also  with  the  fleet,  both  to  fight  and  give  counsel. 
They  had  previously  made  an  attempt  to  land  at  Dover, 
whieh  aeeme  snflhnently  to  show  that  their  object  was  to 
afot  in  oommon  with  the  tone  of  Harold,  and  that  the  aeveral 
pretendere  were  at  least  unanimous  in  the  intention  of  ex> 
pelting  the  Normans  with  their  combined  forces.  On  their 
course  northwards  they  landed  at  Sandwich,  where  they  were 

>  Sax.  Chrofi.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1064.  W.  (Jeminet.  lib.  vii.  c.  41.  Ord. 
Vitnl  p.  531  (Maaeres,  p.  21'i.)  Thierry  crr«  in  placing  the  expedition  of 
the  three  sons  of  Harold,  and  that  of  the  fwo  sons,  which  was  not  under- 
takea  till  after  Midsummer  in  the  year  fullowingi  both  in  last  mentioued 
year.  He  has,  generally  speaking,  pud  too  fitUe  attoitioD  to  Florence. 
[WiliM  of  Jumidgea  and  Oidinc  give  66  ai  the  aambtr  of  ships.— T.] 

'  Sim.  Dondm.  Ante  Nativitaittm  Mmm,  (Sepl.  8th).  lingwd  mm 
ptobably  thinking  of  th«  Assumption^  when  he  made  the  landing  of  the 
Danes  in  the  Humber  in  the  beginning  of  Avgntt»  and»  eoneequeody,  at 
Dover  in  Jaly. 

^  The  Saxon  Chronicle  (a.  10Ö9)  makes  three  sons  of  Svend  in  thin  ex- 
pedition, l)ut  without  giving  their  names.  The  Chronicle  in  these  years 
is  very  incorrect. 

*  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kioge,  ii.  p.  943.  The  identity  of  thb 
pemon  ia  nndoubted«  aldmugh  disregarded  by  the  older  anthon»  while  the 
hier  whollf  paaa  over  Aabifira'a  ahäf«  in  the  expedition,  «nr  diaBgnve  his 

name  to  as  to  render  it  no  longer  recognisable ;  as  lingaid,  oopying  from 
Domesday,  writes  it  '  Sbem'.  [Both  he  and  Tomer  have  alio  '  Sveno* 
for  Svend.— T.] 
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repulsed  by  the  Normm.  At  Ipiwieh,  where  they  next 
hmded,  they  were  «ttaoked  and  pnt  to  flight  by  the  inhabi* 
tante,  while  engaged  in  ravaging  and  plimderiiig  the  neigh- 

bourliood ;  but  at  Norwich  a  still  worso  fate  befell  them. 
Having  landed  at  that  city,  they  woro  encountered  by  Ilalf 
of  Guader,  when  many  perished  by  the  sword  and  many  were 
drowned,  the  remainder  being  driven  to  their  ships.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  Humber,  they  were  joined  by  Gospatric»  Mttr. 
lesweyn,  Waltheof,  Arohill,  who  had  deserted  the  oause  of 
WiUiaio,  and  other  Anglo-Saxons'.  ESadgar  ^theling  was^ 
with  some  troops,  gone  southwards  on  a  predatory  expedition, 
and  was  attackeil  \>y  the  garrison  of  Lincoln,  who  captured 
all  his  men  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  escaped  with  their 
leader-.  When  archbishop  Ealdred,  who  had  so  zealously 
espoiiaed  the  cause  of  the  Oonqoefor,  reoeived  intelligenoe  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Danes^  he  was  so  strioken  with  oonsteniA- 
tion  and  grief,  that  he  fell  sick,  and  in  a  few  days  died^. 

King  William  was  engaged  in  the  diversion  of  the  ehase  in 
the  forest  of  Dean^,  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  the 
landing  of  the  Danes  at  Norwich.  He  instantly  despatched 
a  messenger  to  York,  counselling  his  officers  there  to  take 
their  measures  vrith  eaution,  and  to  send  for  him,  should  they 
deem  his  presence  necessary.  They  answered,  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  gatrisons  would  not  require  aid  for  a  year,  as 
the  nnmber  of  Normans  there  was  above  three  thousand. 
Their  precautionary  measures  they  carried  so  far  as  to  burn 
those  houses  of  the  citizens  that  lay  round  the  castles,  the 
flames  from  which,  luiving  caught  the  city,  the  greater  part 
of  ity  together  with  the  minster  of  St.  Peter,  in  whioh  the 

1  «  Elnodnot  ct  quatoor  M  KsroU."  Chd.  Vital,  p.  613  (Maam. 
p.  323).  Carl  appaan  to  have  baan  a  una  of  conaiderable  property  in 
Yorkshire  and  ocfaar  ooimtiaa.  Sea  EOia,  Introd.  iL  p.  65. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  513.  (Maaana.  p.  922.) 

«  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  IO69. 

*  "  Dana  ijlva.*'  Qrd.  Vital,  p.  513.  (Maaeica,  p.  222.) 
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body  of  the  archlnfiliop  had  just  been  deposited,  was  hud  in 
ashes  (19th  Sept.).  The  Danish  fleet  had  in  tlic  meanwhile 
sailed  up  the  Ouse,  and  saw  Irom  ufar  the  blazing  conHagra- 
ticm  which,  diivco  by  a  stonu,  withiu  a  few  hours  consumed 
the  wood-oomtructed  city>.  On  the  third  day  the  Anglo- 
Sucom  appeared  before  the  waOe  of  York,  and  eo  weU-planned 
was  their  attaek,  so  nnoeaniig  thdr  impetuonfy,  that  on  the 
same  day  they  sueeeeded  in  taking  the  oastlee  by  storm.  The 
garrisons,  with  the  exception  of  William  Malet  and  his  fatnily, 
of  Gilbert  of  Ghent  -  and  a  few  other«,  whose  lives  were  saved 
for  the  sake  of  the  ransom,  w  ere  put  to  the  sword  ^. 

The  insorrection  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  in  the  meantime 
taken  a  wider  range,  althcHigh,  from  laok  of  adequate  guidanoOi 
with  little  result.  In  Somersetshire  the  oount  of  Mortiun  and 
Oomwatt  had  eansed  a  strong  oastle  to  be  erected,  and  named 
it  from  ite  position  Montaerut*  (Monsacutus,  Montagu),  i  lie 
people  of  the  district,  witii  those  of  Dor»et{ihire  and  other 
neighbouriDg  parts,  rose  while  o<Mmt  Robert  was  staying  with 
the  king  bis  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  de- 
tested atmetnre.  The  men  of  the  eastle,  however^  repelled 
the  assault,  till  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Contanees,  same  to  their 
feKef,  with  Ibroes  htm  London,  Wtnohester,  and  Salisbniy. 
The  prisoners  taken  on  this  octMsion  were  by  the  Normans, 
according  to  th(  ir  barbarous  custom,  cruelly  mutilated.  In 
Shropshire  the  people  had  assembled  under  Eadric  the 
Forester  and  other  uneonqnered  patriots,  and,  with  the 
men  of  Cheshire  and  the  neighbouring  Welsh,  united  to 

<  Old.  l^tal.  wt  sig).  Sim.  Dunelm.  col.  198.  Flor.  W^^m.  a.  1069. 

3  *'  Dugdale  has  girea  a  loag  teeount  of  Gilbert  of  Glwat  in  bit  Baron- 
age* L  p.  400.  He  was  ton  to  Baldwia  earl  of  Flanders,  wboae  liater  the 
Conquaor  had  married.  He  waa  the  refounder  of  Bardnqr  abbey  in  Lin- 
colnafalrs,  and  ia  believed  to  bate  died  about  the  year  1094.  See  also 
Kelham,  p.  78,  and  the  "  Descensns  de  Gant,"  in  the  account  of  the  abl>ey 
of  Vaudey,  in  the  Monn<?t.  Anglic,  v.  p. 491."  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  p.  422. — ^1'. 

^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  512  (Maseres,  p.  223.)  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1069. 

*  Ooiuebday,  i.  fol.  93. 
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surprise  the  oaetle  of  Shrewibttry.    The  town  was  burnt, 

and  when  tlio  counts  William  Gualdi  and  Brian,  »on  of 
Eudes  of  Britta])}  ,  luiöLened  to  chastise  the  insurL'cnts,  they 
avoided  the  encouater.  They  durst  not  follow  theui  into 
the  mountain  passes;  for  the  men  of  ]>e?onshire  also,  and 
the  British  population  from  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  had 
eombined  together  to  capture  the  Norman  barons  and  their 
followers  in  Exetor.  But  the  defenders  of  the  oity,  in  a 
sudden  sortie,  suooeeded  in  driving  off  their  assailants  who, 
in  their  flight,  were  met  by  the  royal  forces  from  Shrowsbur}', 
under  the  two  counts  above  mentioned,  and  routed  with  great 
slaughter 

King  William  had  in  the  meanwhile  hastened  into  Stafibrd- 
shire,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  like  thoee  of  CSieahire,  had 
followed  the  example  of  their  earis«  Eadwine  and  Morkere. 

But  these  movements  were  by  his  powerful  arms  soon  quelled, 
and  William  then  proceeded  to  Northuntbriü.  Tliertj  tlio 
Danes  had  spread  themselves  over  the  land  south  of  York, 
and  many  of  them  had  crossed  the  Uumber  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  rich  district  of  Lindesey,  where,  howeTer,  they 
were  attacked  by  Bobert,  count  of  Mortain,  and  fiobert 
of  Eu»  and,  alter  ouflering  considerable  loss,  with  diAcnltj 
reached  their  ships.  The  king  in  the  meanwhiie  continued 
to  march  forwards.  At  Pontefract  he  found  the  Are  so 
swollen,  that  it  was  not  passable  at  any  of  the  usual  fords. 
In  this  conjuncture  he  was  by  some  advised  to  return ;  to 
othefe,  who  would  persuade  him  to  construct  a  bridge,  he 
answered,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent,  lest  the  enemy  shonkl 
suddenly  attack  them  while  engaged  on  the  work.  For  three 
weeks  he  was  detained  there,  until  a  valiant  soldier,  named 
Lisois  des  Moustiers^,  after  much  labour,  discovered  a  ford, 

'  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.  41.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  513  (Maseres,  p.  223.) 

3  Perhaps  the  "  Lisoisus  in  Essex"  of  Domesday,  fol.  496.  [Ellis,  ii. 
p.  349.  "De  Monasterüs/' as  he  is  named  hy  OrUeric.  p.  514  (Maseres, 
p.  224)  is,  no  doubt.  Des  Moustiers,  or  De§  Moütier»  Latinized.  See 
Maseres,  ul  sup. — T.] 
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where,  at  the  head  of  sixty  horse,  he  crossed  the  river.  On 
the  opposite  shore  be  was  assailed  by  a  nuuierous  body  of  the 
enemj,  whom,  however,  he  repulsed.  On  the  following  day, 
having  returned  to  the  eamp,  he  ahowed  them  the  ford,  by 
which  the  whole  army  erosaed  without  debj.  They  bed  now 
to  pees  through  foreets  and  aoroes  momneoo,  over  mountains 
ami  through  valleys^  and  ways  where  two  were  unable  to 
march  abreast  On  reaching  ^ dk  ihtv  ti  iind  that  the 
l>auee  bad  abandoned  it'.  With  all  hi»  rancour  towards 
hie  enemies,  William  did  not  foi^get  that  be  could  inflict  on 
them  mueh  greater  injury  by  other  and  more  effectual  means 
than  by  the  sword.  The  objeet  of  the  jarl  Aabiöm  in  engaging 
in  the  expedition  was  gain,  and  this  he  found  in  the  rieh  pre- 
sents of  gold  that  William  cause<i  to  be  nuulo  to  him,  and  for 
^*lilch  he  engaged  to  hold  his  countrymen  in  a  stute  of  inac- 
tion Oil  the  coast  till  the  spring,  and  then  return  with  them 
to  Denmark.  Many  of  them  had  in  lact  already  returned, 
on  aecouot  of  want  of  provtaiona,  and  not  a  few  had  periahed 
by  atorm.  Aabiöm^a  return  to  Seehmd  waa  delayed  until 
July  of  the  following  year.  On  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  a 
sentence  of  banishment  -.  William  now  pave  the  reins  to  his 
insatiable  vengeance.    He  sent  some  of  hin  chieftains  with  a 

1  It  was  probably  on  this  oocstton,  if  an  any,  that,  according  to 
Mahawbiiry  (p.  437)»  Wsltheof  Is  said  to  have  alain  ao  many  NomMos 
witb  Ua  own  batid :  **Siqiiideai  Wddoofas  in  EbonosnsI  pogna  phnes 

Numiannoruni  solus  obtruncaverat,  unos  St  ones  per  portam  ^gradientes 
(ingredirates  ?)  decapitans."  The  atoiy,  if  not  a  iiotioo,  atroogly  tesem- 

bles  one.— T. 

In  the  Regititrum  Honoris  de  Richmond  (^edited  by  Gale)  there  18  a 
charter  of  William'e  datt^d  *'  In  ohsidione  coram  civitate  K^mr."  The 
genuinenetib  uf  ihitt  Uocuiueiit,  m  which  W  liUam  dcMgnateti  himself  "fc^go 
WUfidraos  cogBomiae  BaslBidns,'' is  doubted  by  Gab«  See  ElBe,  Introd. 
i.  p.  366. 

s  TIm  Pneriwrougb  MS.  of  the  Baxoe  Chnmiele  and  Hngonis  Candidi 

Uiatoria  Coenobii  Burgensis  relate  that  king  Svend  hifflsalf,  in  the  year 
1070,  landed  in  the  H  umber,  and  afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  king 
William ;  both  which  acooimts  are  contrary  to  the  moat  trustworthy 
atUhnntiea. 
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body  »>J  troops  to  \  urk  to  restore  the  ruined  Castle«,  leavinjr 
others  to  oppose  the  Uaues  on  the  banks  of  the  H umber, 
while  he  himself  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  thickly  wooded  and  almoet  inatooessible  plaoe«.  Corn, 
oattle.  utennis*  and  eveiy  speoiee  of  food  he  ordered  to  be 
heaped  together  and  burnt.  The  (amine  that  had  already 
raged  for  more  tliaii  a  year,  was  by  such  execrable  proceed- 
ings so  a£r£fnivated,  and  so  liorrible  was  the  misery,  that  the 
wretohed  inhabitants  were  coinj)elIed  to  subsist  ou  horses, 
oats,  and  even  on  human  flush.  Hunger  forced  many  to  sell 
themeelvee  and  families  into  perpetual  slaveiy  to  their  op- 
pressors. Daring  this  calamitous  state  of  things,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings 
perished.  Many  who,  with  some  little  property,  had  forsaken 
their  coiiiitry,  in  tlie  hope  of  finding  an  asylum  in  a  foreign 
land,  perished  ere  they  could  reach  the  wished-for  shore. 
Appalling  was  it  in  the  silent  houses,  in  the  lonely  streets, 
and  public  roads,  to  see  the  corpses  rotting^  covered  with 
myriads  of  worms,  in  an  atmosphere  insufferably  redolent  of 
pntreftMtion.  For  the  last  duty,  that  of  buria],  no  one  sur> 
vivcd  to  perform  it  in  the  desolated  land.  Those  whom  the 
sword  and  the  famine  had  spared,  had  tied  from  the  scene  of 
ruin.  Even  J^gclwine,  the  bialiop  of  Durham,  and  other 
innocent  ecclesiastics  durst  not  venture  to  remain  at  home ; 
for  the  sword  of  the  avenger  knew  no  difierenoe  among  Anglo* 
Saxons.  Northumbria  and  the  parts  adjacent  were  become 
one  vast  desert,  where  no  one  for  the  next  ten  years  would 
settle,  with  the  object  of  cultivating  the  land  ;  and  ov( u  after 
the  lapse  of  more  tlian  half  a  century,  tracts  of  above  sixty 
miles  in  extent  were  still  in  a  state  of  desolation.  On  the 
once  frequented  road  from  York  to  Durham,  as  iar  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  not  a  single  inhabited  village  was  to  be  seen. 
In  ruins  and  caverns  dwelt  only  crews  of  robbers  and  wolves, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  traveH^r^ 

'  Simeon  Dunelro.  a.  1069.  W.  Malm,  de  Gest.  Pont.  lib.  iii.  Prokg. 
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But  William  was  not  content  with  having  spread  his  fame 
as  a  warrior,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  his  infamy  m  a 
destroyer,  lie  was  also  desiroiw  of  displaying  his  royal  dignity 
before  tfae  eyes  of  hie  neigiibQim.  He  omed  the  orown  and 
etiler  nsgalis  to  be  brooght  from  Winoheeter  to  York,  where 
he  kept  the  Ohrisfcinae  lertival.  Laige  districts  in  Yorkshire, 
particularly  the  possessions  of  the  earls  Eadwine  and  Mor- 
kere,  were  now  bestowed  on  his  adherent?*.  Alan  Fergant 
(the  Bed),  count  of  Brittany,  received,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
lands  on  which  he  erected  the  castle  of  Richmond  ^  Gilbert 
of  Laey  reoeived  Pontefiraet,  a  Fleming,  Drogo  Brui^re,  Odo 
of  Champagne,  Gamel,  son  of  Ketfl  of  Meaux,  and  others 
reeeived  vast  grants  of  land,  hut  whieh  searoely  afforded 
them  a  scanty  subsistence.  He  then  marched  as  far  as  the 
Tees,  where  he  spent  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  earl 
Waltheof  appeared  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
snbniission.  Gospatrio  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty  by  proxy, 
and  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  his  earldoms.  £adgar 
and  the  other  Angb-Saxon  ehieflains  took  shipping  at  Wear* 
month  for  Sootiand,  whither  also  iEgelwine,  bishop  of  Dur» 
ham,  who  Csensible  of  the  impossibility  of  intercourse  with 
people  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  and  of  still  more  foreign 

[His  words  are :  "Old  [Williehinia]  oriMoiis  [Bbond]  imtu^  iinod  Dmis 
adventandbiBi  receptui  et  consultui  fuisscnt,  print  inedti,  mox  flamms 
dvitatan  oonfedt ;  regionis  etiam  totios  vicoe  et  agros  oomunpi,  fructus 

et  fruges  \gne  vel  aqua  labefactari  jubet.  Ita  provinciae  quondam  ferlilis 
nervi,  pmpda.  inccndio,  sanguine  succisi.  Ilumus  ]wr  ]\.  et  eo  amplius 
milliaria  unrnifanaiii  inculta,  nudum  uiniiiuiii  suluni  ad  hoc  innjue  ttmpus. 
Urbes  olim  pr^eclanui,  turre«  proceritate  sua  in  eu^Uim  minantes,  agroa 
bno8  paaciMs,  irriguoa  fluviia,  si  quia  vidtt  modo  peregrinus,  ingemit;  at 
quia  nftiw  iacola»  non  ignoacit.  In  aliqiiibiiii  tamm  parietnm  minis,  qui 
aanimti  renuiaere,  vidcM  mtra  Ronwnoniin  artifida,  vdut  eat  in  Luga^ 
bilia  dritafte  ttidimmn  lapidnm  ÜMmicibus  eoneameratum,  quod  nnlla 
tiiK)uain  tanpeatatmn  contumelia,  quinatiam  nee  sppoaitia  ez  induatna 
lignis  et  succensis  valuit  labefactari." 

Malmeabury  wrote  in  tlie  middle  t>i  the  twelfth  t'emnr\  — T.l 
1  The  charters  are  still  at  Nante«.    bee  Daru,  Hibt.  (k  la  Bretagne;,  i. 
p.  liKi.    Kliiti,  introd.  i.  p.  366. 
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ideae)  had  resolved  on  going  to  Coloorne,  wm*  driven  by  a 
storm.  William  returned  to  York'.  \>\  a  wav  until  then 
never  trodden  by  an  army,  where,  while  the  adjacent  country 
vnm  rejoicing  in  vernal  mildnesB.  the  mountain^tops  and  the 
deep  falieye  were  thteUy  covered  with  *enow.  fiat  WiUiem 
proeeeuted  his  nuurefa,  during  an  Inteniefy  hud  fboei,ebeeriiig 
hk  aokliem  by  his  alertoesa.  During  his  progress  a  greet 
number  of  \m  horses  perished.  Every  one  was  anxious  only 
for  his  own  safety,  recking  little  ior  \ns  chief  or  his  friend. 
In  thiä  Stute  oi  ditticulty,  the  king,  attended  only  by  six 
knighte,  loet  his  way,  and  pa8se<l  a  whole  night  without 
knowing  where  to  find  hie  army.  On  hie  return  to  Vörie«  he 
earned  eeveral  eaatlea  to  be  restored,  and  the  neoeemy  mea- 
raree  to  be  taken  ibr  phMing  thinge  on  a  better  Ibotiag  in 
the  city  and  neighbonriiood.  He  then  proceeded  with  hw 
army  aL'ainst  the  men  of  Cheshire  and  the  Welsh,  wliv,  in 
addition  tu  their  other  offences,  had  laid  siege  to  Shrewsbury. 
But  the  army,  which  had  already  undergone  so  many  hard- 
ships, was  fearful  that  still  more  and  greater  awaited  them  in 
this  expedition.  They  dreaded  the  mgged  waya,  the  severity 
ef  the  winter,  the  seamty  of  provisions,  and  the  terrifio  fenK 
eity  of  the  enemy*  The  Angevins»  Bretons,  and  those  of  Le 
Maine,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  William,  were,  as  they  said, 
oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  intolerable  duties  ;  they 
therefore  pertinaciously  demanded  their  dismissal.  The  king 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  retain  them  either  by  entreaties  or  pro- 
mises; but  boldly  continued  his  march,  commanding  thoee 
bands  that  were  faithfiil  to  foUow  him*  and  loolung  with  eon* 
tempt  on  the  deserters,  as  spiritless,  eowardly»  and  weak. 
Unwearied  he  pursued  his  march  by  ways  never  before  ex- 
plored by  cavalry,  over  lofty  mountains  and  througli  deep 
valleysi  across  streams  and  rivers,  in  rain  and  hail.  The  king 

1  Orderic,  p.  515  i  M  «sck  s,  p.  926)  h«s  t  "  Rex  Ciuillolinus  f  laucustal- 
dam  (Hexham)  revet tuhutur  a  Teaia no  iloubt  a  inibUke  far  Eboracuin, 
as«  IB  manifevt  from  the  context.   8cf  Magere«  ut  sup. — T. 
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himself  frequently  led  tlie  way  on  fool,  raMÜly  lending  aid  to 
those  in  iHtticulty.  At  Icnji^h  he  brought  his  army  safely  to 
Chester,  and  guppreswed  bv  Jurce  every  iioatile  moveiiitsjit  in 
tbe  provtDoe  of  Mercia.  At  Chester  aod  also  nt  Stafford 
lie  caused  oaatle«  lo  be  erected The  county  of  Cheeter  (in 
wldch  tfani  pnrt  of  lanoaehire  which  lice  between  tlie  Bibble 
and  the  Meraey,  as  well  ae  some  adjacent  Welsh  districts, 
was  comprised),  which  Oherbod  the  Fleming,  preferring  his 
inheritance  in  his  native  country-,  had  resigned,  was  now 
granted  to  Hugh,  surnamcd  Goz,  also  Lupus,  or  the  Wolf  ', 
son  of  Richard,  sumatned  Goz,  a  man  abandoned  to  the 
grossest  sensuality  and  moet  unbounded  extravagance.  This 
earldoBi  he  reoeifed  to  be  hrid  as  freely  by  the  sword  as  the 
king  ImU  Engkind  by  his  crown ;  and  even  the  other  pos- 
sessors of  fiefs  there  did  not,  as  in  other  provinces,  hold  them 
of  the  king,  but  im  mediately  from  the  carl.  Wo  may  here 
pmeive  the  same  policy  which  is  to  be  found  in  other  states 

'  BesideH  those  nicuUuiied  in  the  text,  William  caused  castles  to  be 
erected  at  the  following  places ;  Pcvcnsey,  Hastings,  I^ondoD  (the  Tower), 
ia  1066;  WinehMter,  1067 1  ChiehMter»  Anindd,  Excter»  Wwwiek,  NoC- 
tisghsw,  Ycfk,  UocoIb.  HentiAgdco*  C^bridgit»  1068$  a  Moond  ■! 
York»  Chatter,  Stafford,  1070.  Hatm'  nole  to  Ordario,  p.  228.— T. 

^  'Inhere  does  not  sppflur  to  baw  been  much  preference  in  the  ceee. 
Orderic,  p.  522  (Maseres,  p.  253),  speaking  of  (Jhcrbod,  says :  "Cestrara 
et  cotnitatiim  ejus  Oherbodo,  Flandrensi,  jamdudutn  rex  dpflenit,  qui  maffna 
ibi  et  difficiUa  tain  nb  Anglis  qviam  a  (iuallis  adversantibus  pcrtulerat. 
Deinde  legatione  coactus  suormn,  quos  in  Flandria  dimitfcrat,  et  quibus 
hereditarium  bonorem  suum  cominiserat,  eundi  citoque  redeundi  licentiam 
a  rege  «icoepenit:  aed  ibi  adverM  iDaqiieatos  foitana,  in  manne  inimieo- 
nnn  incident,  et  in  Tincolie  coereitiis,  moadMiaiiue  lUidtele  privetoa, 
loogK  niaeiiie  dmaoe  depromere  diclicent."— T. 

*  Orderic,  p.  598  (Maaeres,  p.  253)  j^ives  a  very  indifferent  charact«  of 
Hugh  Lupus:  "  U\c  non  dapsilis,  scd  prodi^ns  erat:  non  fainiliam  se- 
curn.  *-c<^  exerrittim  semper  diicebat.  In  dando  vel  accipicndo  nuUam 
rationein  tencbal.  Ipse  terrain  suam  (iUdiidie  devastabat,  et  plus  aucupi- 
buB  ac  venatoribus,  quam  terra*  cultonbus,  vel  coeli  oratonbu»  applaude- 
bat.  Ventris  ingluviei  serviebat ;  unde  nimin  craeaitiei  pondere  prsegra-> 
vatna,  vix  ire  polenil.  E  pellicibus  plurunam  aoboiem  utrineque  aexus 
genvit,  qu»,  diveraia  infortuniie  abeorpta,  pene  tola  pcriit/'^-T. 
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of  Europe,  wliere  the  Margravot  ftiequently  obteinod  veiy  ex* 
tenshre  powers,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  holding  as  their 

own  siu  h  LliuIs  as  tliey  might  \sin  by  the  swoi  J,  \>y  way  of 
inducement  to  guard  and  oxtend  the  trontier  the  more  vigi- 
lantly and  valiantly.  Hugh  the  Wolf  Availed  himself  of  this 
right,  and,  even  in  his  latter  yean,  when  the  mass  of  his  &t 
almost  deprived  hhn  of  the  husaHj  of  looomotioo^  oonqaerad 
the  irie  of  Anglesey.  Bat  the  real  margrave  would  appear 
to  have  been  his  lieutenant,  Robert,  son  of  Humphrey  of 
Telleuil,  wil  l  liad  in  his  youth  already  served  his  ajiprentice- 
sbip  in  the  art  of  war  in  England,  probably  in  Hereford 
against  the  Welsh'.  To  him  the  king  gave  permission  to 
erect  a  eastle  at  Bhuddlan,  in  Flintshire,  whenee  he  derived 
the  deeigoatioQ  of  "  de  Boelentr  and  inveeted  him  with  North 
Wales,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  forty  ponnda 
of  silver  ^ 

But  a  now  calamity  \vas  reserved  for  the  unhappy  north  of 
England,  and  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  expected. 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  armj, 
marohed  through  his  province  of  Comherland,  then,  turning 
eastward,  laid  waste  and  depopulated  the  whole  of  Teesdale 
and  the  adjacent  country,  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  the 
cause  of  Eadgar  ^^UheHng.  At  **  Hundredeskeld/'  after 
ma8fia<?reinp^  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  Malcolm  sent 
back  a  part  of  his  army,  laden  with  immense  booty,  craftily 
anticipating  that  the  miserable  people,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  and  their  little  remaining  property,  would,  sup- 
posing the  enemy  to  have  departed,  emerge  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  thus  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader.  And  so  it 
proved.  For  after  partially  ravaging  Cleveland,  he  burst 
into  "  Heortnisse.  "  vvlience  ho  overrun  the  lands  of  8t.  Cuth- 
bert,  slaughtering  and  plundering  wherever  he  came.  Nu- 

I  See  Ejigl.  under  the  A.  S.  Kingt»,  t.  p.  -246,  n  ^. 
'  Dometdaf,  i.  fol.269.  KIU««  InUod.  i.  p.  479.  Orderic,  p.  670,  re- 
peatedly mlU  him  Marcbto,  Mairhitus. 
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nierous  churches,  together  with  those  who  had  Bought  refuge 
in  them,  were  bunit  by  his  soldiers,  among  others  that  of 
St.  Peter  at  Weannouth,  while  Af  aioolm  himielf  looked  on* 
As  be  wae  riding  along  the  hank  of  the  river,  and  from  an 
elevated  spot  glutting  his  eyee  with  the  desolation  he  had 
caused,  intelligenee  was  brought  him  that  Eadgar  iEtheling 
and  hin  ^i8te^8,  with  many  fucritivee  of  distiiK  tioii,  had  landed 
at  Wearmouth.  Malcolm  received  them  with  kindness,  and 
promised  them  a  safe  and  permanent  asylum  in  Scotland.  In 
the  meanwhile^  Qeepatrie,  who  had  bought  of  William  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  burst  with  an  army  into  Gnm> 
beflaod,  whieh  ho  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  re- 
turned with  a  rich  booty  to  his  eastle  of  Bamborough,  whence 
he  made  frequent  irruptions,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
enemy.  This  retaliation  ser?ed  only  to  increase  Maloolm'*8 
fury,  who  now  gave  orders  not  to  spare  one  of  English  raee, 
but  to  slay  or  drive  into  perpetual  slavery  the  entire  popula- 
tion. In  eoosefjnenee  of  these  orders,  the  aged,  both  male 
and  female,  were  meroflessly  masssored;  infants  torn  from 
the  breast  were  thrown  on  high,  and  in  falling  received  on 
the  points  of  the  spears.  The  younpr  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
who  appeared  capable  of  labour,  were  driven  bound  before 
their  enemies  into  perpetual  bondage.  Many,  through  the 
firtigue  and  misery  of  being  thus  driven,  fell  dead  by  the  way. 
But  Haleolm,  so  far  horn  being  moved  by  the  prayers  and 
groans  of  his  vietims,  ordered  them  to  be  urged  on  the  faster. 
Scotland  thus  became  filled  with  English  slaves  of  both  sexes ; 
8o  that  long  afterwards  there  was  scarcely  a  fann  or  even  a 
cottage,  in  which  the  posterity  oi  these  English  slaves  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  serfs. 

When  Maleolm  returned  to  Sootland«  Eadgar  ^tbeling 
and  his  before-mentioned  relations  and  friends  had  already 
arrived  there ;  also  bishop  yF.gelwine,  who,  on  his  passage  to 
Cologne,  liad,  as  we  have  seen,  by  adverse  winds  been  driven 
to  Scotland.    Malcolm  now  made  the  offer  of  Inn  liand  to 
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Maripiret,  bot  met  with  a  roAiMt  both  from  lienelf  and  her 

relation-",  it  beiu*^^  licr  wi^h  to  lead  a  lite  of  celibacy  devoted 
to  tile  iservice  of  her  Creator.  But  Malcohu'ö  unportuiiilittd 
finaily  prevailtni  oa  Eodgar,  who  gave  bis  content  to  the 
union,  nor,  in  fact,  could  be  well  persist  in  refuting  it ;  for, 
ae  ii  IB  observed  by  the  ehronider^  they  were  oome  into  his 
power/'  Malcolm  was,  and  had  good  reason  to  be,  contented 
with  his  choice;  and  had  tsagacity  enonfHi  to  profit  by  his 
coiisort'8  exhortations  and  example;  so  th;it  i'vom  a  blood- 
thirsty barbarian,  he  became  a  mild  and  just  sovcn  igii.  \W 
Mai^aret  he  had  six  sons:  Eadward,  Eadmund,  Kadgar» 
afterwards  king,  .4*^thelred,  Alexander,  and  David,  the  two 
last-mentioned  also  kings  of  Scotland ;  and  two  daii^ters : 
Matilda,  married  to  king  Hemy  the  First,  and  Maiy,  the 
consort  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne*. 

A  loss  more  prejudicial  than  a  defeat  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cause  suffered  at  this  time,  through  the  determiiiation  of  earl 
Wttltheof  to  submit  to  the  Conqueror.  He  visited  \V  illiam 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  not  only  met  with  a  graokms 
reception,  but  received  from  iiim  the  earidoms  of  Morthamp- 
ton  and  Huntingdon,  together  with  the  hand  of  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  his  half-sister  by  her  consort,  the  eari  of  Albe- 
marle and  shortly  after,  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
whicli  had  been  taken  from  ( iosjiritric. 

William's  thought*  uere  now  eugio^yed  by  the  means  of 
hrmly  establishing  his  power  in  Engknd.  An  ancient  cus» 
torn  of  depositing  in  churohes  and  monasteries  treasures  and 

»  Sim.  Dunelm.  nol.  201.  Ssx-Chron.  a.  1067.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1068. 
Alured.  Riv.  130.  Vita  S.  Marg.  ap.  Pinkerton.  Vita?  SS.  Scoti«. 

-  Her  niotlior  ua<  (lie  datighter  of  Arlettc.  by  her  husband,  Ilerluin  of 
Lontevillc.  W.  Uemmi't.  viii.  37.  C'f.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  r>-2'2  ( Mast  res,  p.  254). 
She  was  not,  m  EUib  (Introd.  i.  p.  44U)  s>uppoiu;«,  iiw  Uaughter  of  Odo  of 
Champagne,  who  inarried  a  daughter  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  Ac- 
cording to  another  uoount  in  '  LibcUo  de  Vita  Gualdevi*  (Ldand,  Itt- 
nerar.  iv.  140),  she  was  tbe  daughter  <tf  count  Lambert  of  Lena,  and  atster 
of  Stephen  «wont  of  Albemarle. 
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documents  of  linpoi  tani  c  liad,  durinfir  these  years  of  trouble, 
by  Anglo-Saxoiif«  of  wralLh  aud  rank,  beeu  much  resorted  to. 
To  gratify  his  rapacity,  and,  at  the  name  time,  enfoebie  his 
enemies,  by  depriving  them  of  their  pecuniary  resonroe*, 
WiUMm,  by  the  adviee  of  William  fits  Oabern  (a.  d.  1070X 
urdend  tlie  ohurohea  and  monasteries  to  be  raneaoked«  and 
the  booty  thus  found,  together  with  many  oharters  of  immu- 
nity and  much  church  property,  not  sparing  even  the  plate 
for  the  service  of  the  altar,  to  be  seized  and  couveyed  to  his 
own  treasury.  The  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  which  until  then 
had  been  exempt  from  every  secular  service,  he  oompeiled 
to  render  military  service,  arbitrarily  fixing  the  nnmber  of 
soldiers  to  be  furnished  by  each  Irishoprie  and  abbey  in  time 
of  wari.  For  as  he  eoidd  not  be  oiherwise  than  sensible  that 
If,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  landing,  he  was  an  objeet  of 
hatred  to  the  whole  nation,  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  in  parti- 
cular must,  on  lontrer  acquaintance,  from  day  to  day,  enter- 
tain an  increased  aversion  towards  both  himself  and  his 
martial  prelates ;  a  heav}',  yet,  for  their  past  obsequioosness 
and  llattory»  not  unmerited  punishment  was,  therefore,  des- 
tined for  them»  whieh  had  been  deferred  only  till  the  king 
leH  himself  snflleiently  strong  to  carry  it  into  eflhet  Henee 
not  satisfied  with  the  confiscation  of  their  treasures,  William 
now  b^^n  to  depose  an<l  frmish  thoöo  whose  hostility  was 
known  to,  or  only  suspected  by,  him,  supplying  their  places, 
as  he  had  already  done  those  of  the  earls  and  other  lay  offi- 
cials, with  Normans ;  a  proceeding  quite  in  aeoordance  with 
existing  circumstances  and  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror,  but 
most  pernicious  in  its  infiuence  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
For  although  the  Anglo-Saxon  chnroh  had  not  risen  in  repu- 
tation since  the  death  of  Cnut  the  Great  ,  it  lia<i,  in  the  inter- 
mediate space,  at  least  maintained  its  iiitml  oharacter 
and  integrity  ;  but  by  tliis  measure  its  peculiar  character  was 

>  Sax.  ChroB. «.  1070.  Sim.  Danslin.  ooK  soo.  Mit.  Wcstm.  p.  396. 
R.Waidov.ii.p.7. 
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entirely  destroyed,  and  the  iostruetioii  of  the  peoplOi  partieii. 
lorly  of  the  higher  daasei«  whioh  wm  whoUy  in  the  faande  of 
the  eiergy,  aaeumed  a  difaent  natore.  Such  a  obange  of 
languogo  and  habite  in  the  priesthood  must  to  the  poople 
have  b(^n  almost  tantamount  to  a  suppression  of  tho  church, 
and  have  wrought  a  still  greater  disregard  of  all  ixliL^ions 
feelings,  had  not  the  complicaLt'*!  iiiiseiies  of  the  nation  servi  d 
to  raise  its  thoughts  to  the  Supreme,  and  direct  its  hopes  to 
His  protection,  and  to  a  better  future,  more  immediately  and 
effioieotly  than  the  priesthood  with  its  exotie  serrioe  eould 
aooomplish.  An  Inevitable  ooosequenee  of  the  intiodnetion 
of  a  dergy  speaking  a  foreign  tongae  was,  that  the  eonquerovs» 
the  future  nobility  of  the  country,  adhered  exdusiTely  to  their 
native  French,  and  the  subjugated  inhabitants  corrupted  the 
pure  Ci  er  manic  speech  of  their  forefathers,  and  before  many 
years  had  elapsed  only  imperfectly  understood  it.  The  col- 
lective fruits  of  the  intellectual  exertions  and  experience  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  deposited  in  a  literature  richer  than 
that  of  any  of  their  Germanic'  brethren,  either  in  expressive 
prose  or  artificially  constructed,  alliterative,  riiythmical  poesy; 
the  wisdom  of  hoar  antiquity,  all  the  learning,  every  ani^ 
mating,  warning,  exhilarating  example  in  national  tradition, 
became  lost  to  the  people.  Such  a  loss  we  should  with  reason 
deplore,  even  had  it  been  supplanted  by  something  nobler  and 
better :  but  that  which  the  Normans  brought  with  them  was 
certainly  far  from  being  an  equivalent,  even  in  point  of  mere 
kamiiig.  Those  Norman  bishops,  at  the  head  of  their  equ»* 
drons,  in  a  war  of  attaek  and  conquest,  afford  us  a  spectada 
as  instructive  as  rare,  even  in  the  days  of  heathenism;  and  a 
very  slight  inquiry  suffices  to  show,  that  the  highly  cultivated 
men,  whose  names,  before  and  during  tho  time  of  William, 
are  enumerated  among  those  of  the  Normans,  do  not  belongr 
to  that  people.  No  poem,  no  national  historic  work,  no  ser- 
mons, no  essays,  no  collection  of  laws,  from  the  pen  of  a  native, 
have  the  Nonuaos,  before  their  military  occupation  of  Eng* 
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land,  flitlier  traonuttod  to  posterity,  or  to  whioh  they  okd 
refer.    We  may,  therefore,  fairly  aasume,  when  we  see  the 

Enirlisli  iialion,  after  ages  of  depression,  again  vigorously 
flourishing,  that  this  resurrection,  but  for  the  Norman  con- 
quest, would  have  taken  place  much  earlier  and  more  com- 
pleteljri  and  that  the  eiTiliaatioa  of  aouthern  Europe,  which 
tlw  deigj  of  those  magimtoiy  agee  spread  abroad»  would  have 
died  its  inflnenee  more  benignly  over  Anglo-Saxon  life,  with- 
out the  transplanting  of  the  oourt  of  Bouen  to  England.  By 
some,  indeed,  the  fraternizing  of  the  English  clergy  with  their 
continental  brethren  has  been  regarded  as  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only,  beneht  resulting  from  the  Conquest,  as  if,  when 
casting  a  glance  at  the  consequences,  the  too  close  harmony, 
whieh  the  fiomish  ohnroh  strove  to  effeet,  did  not  manifestly 
appear  as  the  ehief  cause  of  their  later  separation;  as  if, 
when  we  look  at  its  origin,  so  bloody  a  oonquest,  suoh  rugged 
means  must  not  east  a  au^ldoa  over  every  pretended  spiritual 
advantage. 

From  the  burning  and  ravagin^y  in  the  northern  part  of 
J^ngland,  and  the  violation  of  sanctuaries,  William,  lallen  with 
ehurch  plunder,  proeeeded  at  Easter  to  Winchester,  (oct» 
Easter,  Apr.  4),  where  a  great  eouncil  was  appointed  to  be 
holden,  eonsisting  of  Norman  barons  and  An^^Sazon  thanes» 
as  well  as  of  eeolesiasties,  both  from  this  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  where  the  legates  of  his  grent  ally, 
pope  Alexander  IT.,  Ermenfred,  bishop  of  Sion,  who  !iad 
already  been  employed  on  a  mission  to  England  in  the  time 
of  the  Confessoria  and  the  cardinals  John  and  Peter-,  awaited 
him.  William,  on  this  occasion,  allowed  himself,  by  a  now 
eoronattoOf  at  the  hands  of  the  two  cardinals^  to  reoeive  the 
papal  ratifieation  of  his  royal  dignity      He  was  eonsdous 

'  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  1063. 

^  So  FloreDce,  thoogh  Lanfranc  (Ep.  i.)  mines  one  of  these  ctrdinsls 

Hubert. 

^  Vita  S^Lanfranci,  c.  6.  "  Ck>ronam  capiti  ejus  imponenleü,  in  regem 
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that  he  enhanced  the  rappofled  value  of  this  eeramony  the 
more  importaDt  he  bimflelf  appeared  to  oondder  it.  For 
neatly  a  year  he  entertained  the  legatee  in  the  most  hononr* 
able  manner ;  promiRed,  and  constantly  appeared,  to  follow 

their  counael,  and  did,  in  fact,  follow  it,  as  tar  as  it  had  refer- 
ence to  the  iritrotiuctioii  of  u  stricter  church-disci])line.  So 
gre&i,  indeed,  was  bis  veneration  for  them,  that  he  listened  to 
their  disconrse  as  if  they  were  angeU  from  heaven  ^  But  how- 
ever oraltUy  he  pkyed  hie  part  in  this  reepeet,  he  proved 
himself  no  less  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  orown  in 
essential  matters,  and  the  pope  made  the  disoovery  that  he 
had  wasted  banners,  holy  water,  benedietions,  and  erowns  to 
no  purpose,  the  moment  he  would  exact  from  the  most  recent 
ot  kinij:«  more  tlian  what  every  other  sovereign  wiiiingiy  con- 
ceded to  the  papal  chair. 

The  most  eeaential  object  of  the  council  of  VVincheeter, 
both  for  the  pope  and  the  king,  was  the  deposition  of  the 
stubborn  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Stigand,  in  a  constant 
state  of  dissension  with  the  Romish  eoort,  had  also  more  and 
more  incensed  the  king  by  oooasional  oomplianoe  and  subse- 
quent opposition'^.  The  accusation  that,  together  with  Ids 
archbishopric,  he  uulawt'ully  held  the  see  of  Winchester  ',  not 
alone  appearing  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  his  deposi- 

AngUcum  confiriiiaverunt."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  516  (Maseres,  p.  231)  "  uUi 
(Guentte)  cardinales  RomaiMe  ecdesiae  coronam  ei  solemoiter  imposue- 
runt.**  Qrderie  either  copies  ftom  the  above-mentioned  Life,  or  Aa  su- 
Hiority  common  to  both,  the  Vha  Hcrinisi.  It  is  lemarksUe  tint  only 
these  two  writers  mentioD  this  eeeond  conmation. 

'  "Audiens  et  honoraos  eos  tanqnam  angelos  Dei*"  Old.  Vital.  p,$l6 
(MasereB,  p.  2311— T, 

2  Matt.  Paris,  a.  1070  ( R.  NVerulover,  ii.  p.  7)  relates  that  Stigrand  to- 
gether with  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Hed  to  »koUand.  [This  is 
evidently  a  mieuke,  as  thws  was  no  bishop  of  Unoohi  oi  thst  name 
until  1153;  nor  was  the  see  tnnsfemd  from  Doicheslsr  to  Liaeohi  in 
1070.— T.] 

3  The  Normans  falsely  charge  him  with  holding  two  bishoprics  bssldsi 
the  «rchbtaho|ihc  (Mikmis  Ciispi  Vita  l«afrana»  c.  6.  Hob.  ds  Monte* 
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fioa ;  not  less  orimiiial  was  it — addt  the  aeemation — ^that  he 
had  received  big  peJÜ  from  the  anti-pope  Benedict,  who  had 
been  excomniLinicated^  and,  until  it  arrived,  ha^l  celebrateil 
mnsa  in  that  of  the  expelled  archbishop  Tlobert.  Stigand  was 
deprived  of  his  dignity ;  his  wealth,  at  least  as  muoh  as  oould 
be  diaeoTered»  was  confiscated;  but  his  person,  as  even  royal 
promiaea  cannot  be  broken  at  onee,  was  left  at  liberty. 
Walkefin,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  an  ambitions  man«  who 
robbed  his  own  church  S  and  was  long  an  object  of  hatred  to 
the  monks,  until  he  eonoiliated  them  by  his  prodigality  and 
love  of  buildiner,  received  the  see  of  Winchester.  The  see 
of  East  Anglia  wa^  taken  from  j^^gelnirer,  the  brother  of  Stig- 
and, and  bestowed  on  Uerfast,  another  royal  chaplain,  whose 
ignorance  had  long  been  a  subject  of  derision  in  Nomiandy, 
where  it  was  doubted  whether  he  knew  his  lettera'.  Many 
abbota  also  were  deposed,  and  their  rich  benefices  diaposed 
of  in  a  similar  manner.  Thomas,  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  received 
the  archbishopric  of  York  3,  on  the  decease  of  arohbishop  Eald- 
red*.  In  a  synod  held  by  the  two  cardinals,  besides  many 
other  abbotri,  /Egelric,  a  friend  of  Stigand's,  previously  a 
monk  of  Christ  church  Canterbury,  and  for  thirteen  years  the 
blameiesa  biahop  of  Selaefi  was  d^raded  in  defiance  of  the 
caaoiui;  and,  without  any  proved  delinqnency,  waa  by  the 
ki^g  committed  to  strict  cnatody  at  Mariboroogh,  and  his 
bithoprio  given  to  the  royal  chaplain  Stigand.  The  pope 
took  offence  at  this  violation  of  the  law  in  the  person  of 

Chroo.  a.  1070);  but  he  had  kmg  lost  that  of  B.  Anglia,  or  E3nihsni,  sod 
that  he  evsr  possessed  the  see  of  Sussex,  or  Selsey,  is  a  gross  error  of 

||altn«sbiiry  (De  Pont.  p.  238),  which  he  himself  rectifies  at  p.  257- 

1  "  Peccavit,  ad  trecentas  libraUs  terras  monachis  auferens."  Mahn,  de 
Toni.  p.  246. 

2  W.  Malm.  lb.  p.  238.  See  p.  U8. 

^  Mslmcsbury  is  eloquent  in  pnme  of  srckblshop  Thomas,  on  scoount 
«f  his  libsnütj,  the  dsgsaos  of  his  nsnnsrs  snd  his  mental  acoomplish* 
BMals.  De  Pont.  p.  saa.— 1\ 

*  *'  Unus  (Walkdhius)  ia  loco  depoaiti  (Stigsadi),  alter  defoncti  (Aid- 
wdiV'i*.— T. 

L 
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i£igelrio,  and  doiiiand«d  hk  immediate  reiiistalmeiit,  and  a 
new  inveetigation  of  the  chargee  bronght  againat  him.  It 
does  not»  however,  appear,  in  this  case,  in  whioh  the  aocnea* 
ilon  was  probably  that  of  high  treason,  that  any  attention 

was  paid  to  the  precept  of  the  papal  court llcmigius,  a 
monk  of  Fecamp,  was  rowartkni  with  the  see  of  Dorchester, 
after  the  death  of  bishop  Wulfwine,  in  10(i7,  having,  for  his 
able  command  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  his  abbey,  received 
a  promise  from  the  king  of  the  first  bishoprio  that  fell  vacant. 
Suoh  a  remuneiation  for  militaiy  servioe,  together  with 
glaring  simony,  excited  general  indignation,  and  Grr^iy 
VII.,  the  Buooessor  of  Alexander,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  cite  the  culprit  before  his  tribunal ;  but  the  affikir  seems  to 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  we 
find  liemitrius  lauded  as  the  mirror  of  virtues,  the  gem  and 
light  of  the  priesthood  ! 

Archbishop  Stigand  ended  bis  days  at  Winchester.  His 
great  wealth,  to  which  his  contemporaries  ascribed  the  real 
motive  of  his  persecution,  was  seized  by  the  king ;  much,  it  is 
said,  was  discovered  only  after  his  death.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  gold  left  by  the  deposed  prelate  William  gave  to  the 
church  of  Winchester^.   For  a  similar  reason,  ^gelric,  the 

1  Flor.  Wignrn.  aa.  1057, 1070 ;  Rymer,  Foedera,  i.  p.  1. 

2  Giraldus  Cambrenait  de  Vitts  Eptsc.  Lincoln.  Prooem.  and  cap.  i. 
Eatlmer,  Hist.  p.  7-  "W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  iv.  p.  290.  "  WUhelmus 
habuit  a  Uumo  vel  Ruuu,  elemosinario  Fescanni,  poitea  episcopo  Lincoloi- 
•D«i,  muun  navem  cwn  xx.  sdlitlbai/*  tajs  tbe  liat  given  by  Taylor. 
Thierry's  Mcount  (ii.  p.  135.)  of  one  Itrge  and  sixty  email  ships  fumiahed 
by  Remigius  may  be  paaaed  over  witfaont  eoBunen^  but  not  ins  stale- 
raent,  tbat  Remigius  first  had  the  see  of  Dorchester,  and  then  that  of  lin- 
coln.    He  transferred  the  former  to  the  latter  city. 

W.  Malm.  p.  449. ;  De  Pont.  p.  205.  He  relates  that  Stigand  was  con- 
fined in  chains;  but  Thomas  Rudbome  (Hist,  major  Winton.  in  Anglia 
Sacra,  i.  p.  250)  corrects  him,  saying  tbat  Stigand  was  allowed  to  go  at 
large  within  the  walla  of  the  caitib.  Even  the  atory  told  hy  Mabneahnry 
himaelf,  that  he  carried  the  key  of  hia  treaaurea  coneealed  in  hb  doUiaa  aa 
long  as  he  lived,  readera  the  tale  of  the  fettara  in  the  higheai  degree  im- 
probable. 
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former  bithop  of  Durham,  who,  on  his  dismittal  from  that 

see  twelve  years  before,  had  secretly  conveyed  a  treasure 
which  he  had  found  there  to  the  monastery  of  Peterborough, 
was  seized  in  that  sanctuary  and  dniLTcretl  to  \\'estininster, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  prison' ,  One  of  ^Egehic'ö  crimes 
was,  no  doubt,  his  being  the  brother  of  j^gelwinc,  his  mic- 
oesMr  in  the  see  of  Durham,  a  man  whom  the  king  regarded 
with  feelmgs  of  bitter  hostility. 

But  the  most  important  not  in  thut  providing  for  the  king''8 
Norman  chaplains,  whieh  has  very  arbitrarily  been  called  a 
reform  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergj',  was  the  appointment  to 
the  pi  iiiiac)  and  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  choice 
made  by  the  king  on  tlii-^  oceasicMi.  witli  the  arlvico  of  the 
papal  legates,  appeared  the  more  liappy  the  more  it  stood  in 
contrast  with  his  other  nominations.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  a  man  fit  for  this  exalted  dignity  was  of  course  not 
to  be  looked  for;  though  William  admitted  that  neither  any 
of  hie  militaiy  prelates  nor  any  other  illiterate  and  eensual 
Norman^  eedenaetie  was  competent  to  the  office.  The  eyes 
of  all  those  disoeming  men,  who  were  conscious  of  the  higher 
requirements  of  religion,  were  turned  ttnvards  one  who  had 
resided  in  Normandy  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  was  uii  an 
equally  friendly  footing  with  the  courts  of  Rouen  and  of  Rome 
—-the  celebrated  LanfranCi  abbot  of  Öt.  Stephen's  at  Caen. 

The  magister  Ijanfranc,  of  an  eminent  family  in  Pavia,  and 
•on  of  a  magistrate  of  that  eity,  had  in  his  youth  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  both 
as  a  teaeher  and  advoeatet  and  gained  a  reputation,  whieh 
his  scholars  had  spread  abroad  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
native  city^.    So  great  waü  his  fame  foi  jurisprudence,  thut 

'  Hist.  Eccleii.  Dunclm.  iii.  cc.  7,  9.  Simeon  dc  Gcstia  Regum,  a.  1056. 
Sax.  Chron.  na.  10Gl)-l{)72,  where  it  is  said  that  "he  had  been  conse- 
crated bbho()  of  ^'ork,  but  that  wu  uj^oatly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  given  to  him.*' 

*  The  principsd  source  of  I^nfraae's  history  it  Us  biography  by  Milo 
CntpuM,  soppoisd  tooa  sftsr  the  desth  of  that  prelate,  eoctimcted  i)artly 
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tfadition  ascribes  to  him  and  the  eelebrated  Oaraeriue  the 
first  scientific  commentary  on  the  then  reeently  diseovered 
Justinian  Pandects  (a.l082)>.  Id  the  year  1040,  for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  us,  he  quitted  his  native  coantryi  and,  ae- 
companied  by  many  devoted  disciples,  proceeded  across  the 
Alps  to  the  northern  coast  of  France,  where,  at  Avranches, 
ho  for  some  time  followed  his  early  profession,  as  a  teacher 
among  the  Nonnans.  Thi^  residence  he  soon  changed  for 
the  needy  abbey  of  ik'c,  just  tlien  founded  by  Ilerluin,  where 
for  three  years,  by  his  retired  life  and  the  strictness  of  his 
manners,  he  ennobled,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
himself  and  the  newly  founded  monastery.  By  his  fellow 
monks  he  was  persecoted  from  jealousy ;  but  threatening  to 
leave  them,  he  availed  himself  of  the  apprehension  he  thereby 
excited  to  get  himself  chosen  prior  of  the  monastery,  with 
the  same  worldly  craft,  which,  at  a  later  period,  from  being  a 
stern  opposer  of  duke  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  of 
Flanders,  on  account  of  their  too  near  relationship,  trans- 
formed him  into  that  princess  ambassador  to  the  pope,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary  dispensation.  The  eha- 
laeter  of  the  man,  whose  shrewdness  let  slip  no  means  not 
absolutely  unlawful,  and  whose  presence  of  mind  never  fiuled 
him,  is  admirably  shown  in  the  anecdote,  how  when  banished 
from  the  court,  at  the  instance  of  the  duke's  chaplain,  Herfast, 
and  riding  towards  the  frontier  on  a  lame  jade,  he  met  the 
irritated  prince,  whom  in  a  |)leasant  joke  he  entreated  to  be- 
stow on  him  a  better  horse  for  the  journey  he  had  ordered 
him  to  take.  By  which  unexpected  request,  and  through 
the  mediation  of  William  fits  Osbem,  the  duke  was  inclined. 

from  the  biojirrtphy  of  rliiiu,  first  abl)ot  of  Dec.  Both  are  printed  ia 
D'Achery's  edition  ot  Lanfranc's  works.  Paris,  1648.  folio. 

^  This  account  of  Robert  de  Monte  (Accessiones  ad  Sigebertum,  a.  1032), 
(vbo>  QDttt  the  year  1054,  when  h«  bocnne  abbot  of  Mont  St.  Micliel.m, 
Uke  many  of  faia  predeccmors,  a  monk  of  the  abbejr  of  Beo),  if  not  tnie  to 
the  letter,  yet,  with  reference  to  Lanfranc,  is  not  without  intenml  ptobs* 
bility,  and  baa  more  cztriniic  credibiiity  than  half  of  our  luatoiy. 
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to  listen  to  his  application,  and  again  receive  liini  into 
favour'.  The  pnor  Lanfranc  was  at  this  time  rcfj^ardcd 
throughout  Christendom  as  one  of  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gians, and  a  support  of  the  papal  throne.  An  ecclesiastic  of 
Tours,  named  Berengar,  had  orally  defended  the  doctrine  of 
Johannes  Scotus,  that  in  the  holy  encliarist  the  bread  and 
wine,  alter  consecration,  were  merely  a  symbol  of,  but  not  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Lanfranc  not  only  declined 
the  invitation  of  Berengar  to  declare  in  fkvour  of  his  opinion, 
but  even  ti  iumphantly,  at  Rome,  wliere  lie  at  that  time  hap- 
pened to  be,  defended  the  old  faith  of  the  church,  which,  at 
the  council  of  Vercelli,  the  provincial  synod  of  Tours,  in  the 
time  of  pope  Victor  II.  (a.  1055.),  and  also  at  Kome,  under 
Nichoks  IL  (a.  I059.)i  where  Lanfranc  was  present,  and  in 
the  great  ecclesiastical  warfare  took  an  active  part,  received 
new  confirmation.  The  dispute  between  Lanfranc  and  Be- 
rengar, which  was  once  regarded  as  a  brilliant  point  in  the 
life  of  the  former,  forms  now,  since  the  discovery  and  dis- 
cussion by  Lessing,  of  Ikrengar's  answer  to  the  treatise  of 
Lanfranc,  *'  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini, rather  a  dark 
spot.  E^en  if  we  feel  disposed  to  consider  Lanfranc  m  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  defence  of  the  Church's  faith ;  if  we  for- 
give him  for  accusing  at  Rome,  and  persecuting,  through  a 
suocessiQn  of  years,  one  holding  opinions  di^ring  from  his 
own,  who  approached  him  cordially  and  respectfully,  until  the 
sagaeicus  Gregory  VIL  put  a  stop  to  their  hostilities ;  if  wo 
ascribe  no  malice  to  him,  he,  nevertheless,  nuuiifests  in  his 
writing  a  passionate  precipitancy,  that  in  exalted  a  man  is 
painful  to  ns,  and  in  such  important  queationa  must  appear 
both  culpable  and  contemptible.  Lanfranc's  first  journey  to 
Borne,  when  Berengar  was  only  orally  defending  the  doctrine 
of  Johaones  Sootus,  took  plaoe  in  the  year  1049 ;  his  work, 
stifl  extant,  against  that  of  Berengar,  after  the  latter^s  with- 


'  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  p.  148;  D'Achcry,  ut  sup. 
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drawn  recantation,  was  not  composed  till  twenty  years  later, 
us  he  (lid  not  n^end  it  to  pope  Alexander  till  the  year  1070 

During  hid  stay  at  Rome  in  the  year  10  ;9,  Lanfranc  obtained 
for  his  prinoe  the  dispensation  for  the  canonical  obstacle  to  his 
marriage,  through  the  promised  erection  of  a  monastery  of 
monks  and  one  of  nons.  The  abbatial  mitre  of  the  first  of 
these  riehl;  endowed  houses»  ereeted  at  Caen,  was  the  reward 
for  the  sucoessfu]  negotiation  of  the  able  theologian^  the  joristt 
the  asoetic,  and  man  of  the  world,  wha,  only  after  apparent 
resistance,  allowed  it  to  be  forced  upon  him  by  the  pious 
violence  of  his  grateful  sovereign From  this  time  L  uifrauc 
ajipcar.s  an  \\'illiam'8  most  intimate  and  confitlpntial  couubellor 
iu  ecclesiastical  affairs^,  as  William  ütz  Osbern  was  in  secular 
concerns.  On  the  death  of  the  arehbishop  of  Bouen,  Mau- 
rile,  in  September  1067,  the  vaoant  see  waa,  it  is  sud,  ofiered 
to  the  abbot  of  Oaen,  and  by  him  refined.  He  even  sent  to 
Borne,  to  the  new  pope,  to  request  the  pall  for  John,  bishop 
of  Avranches.  The  ofler  of  king  William  and  his  nobles  of 
the  primacy  of  England,  supported  by  queen  Matilda  and 
prince  llobert,  ho,  hi  ltd  with  hoi}  indignation  and  pious 
affliction,  at  first  rejected;  whereupon  the  legates,  l)ishop 
Krmenfrid  and  cardinal  Hubert»  passed  over  to  Normandy 

1  Se«  G.  E.  Letaing»  Bereogarios  Taronensis,  1770,  among  bis  works, 
Th.  jriii.  This  treatise  of  Bwengar  **  De  Sacn  Ccms,  advenna  Lanfhu- 
ciim,  liber  posterior,"  baa  been  reprinted  by  A.  F.  and  F.  Hi.  Viadisr» 

Berlin,  1834.  8vo.  Tbe  account  in  the  Cbronicon  Beceenee,  under  1051, 
of  Lanfranc's  treatise,  appears  to  refer  not  to  its  date,  but  to  the  beginning 
of  the  dispute  with  Berengar.— Highly  worthy  of  notic  e  the  rr>n<;if1pr?i- 
tion  in  which  the  heretic  Berengarius  was  held  by  his  cuiiLemporanes  hi 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  See  W.  Malm.  De  Gestis,  pp.  462— and 
the  verses  there  Iiy  bibhup  Hi]dd»ert. 

2  Robert  de  Monte»  Access,  a  1063.»  with  whom  tbe  Vita  Lanfrand»  e.5, 
W.  Geminet.  vi.  e.  9»  sod,  from  tbe  tone  of  bis  narratire,  also  Gttil.  Pietav. 
p.  194  (Maseres,  p.  97).  Hie  date  of  1066  assigned  by  Orderic  (p.  494) 
as  that  of  Lunfrane's  inve!«titiire  with  the  abbatial  dignity*  we  must  set 
down  among  that  writer's  uii$takes. 

*  Guil.  IMctav.  194  B.,  whose  wordn  arc  in  part  to  be  found  also  in 
Lanfranc's  biographer,  v.  c.  7. 
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and  aawmUed  a  eynod  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  that 
duchy,  in  which  Laiifranc,  by  the  authority  of  tiie  poiio,  was 
invited  to  accept  the  proffei*ed  dignity.  In  vain  he  alleged 
his  infirm  powers,  the  lowliness  of  his  manners,  his  igno- 
rance of  the  speech  of  the  barbarous  nation.  The  approval  of 
mh  reaaoDs  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  it  would  have  implied 
too  Mvere  a  reproaoh  to  other  foieignera  in  the  English 
ohnreh.  Lanfrane  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  undertake  an 
office,  which->nnle8B  we  regard  him  as  an  ambitious  hypoorite-— 
with  a  sincere  indfnation  for  solitude  and  tranquillity,  must 
have  been  distasteful  to  him,  or  which,  tlirough  impending 
misunderstandings  with  Iiis  former  superiors,  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux  and  other  prelates,  a{)peared  not  free  from  danger. 
Even  after  his  aooeptance  of  the  dignity,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  pope,  whom  he  implored  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
by  his  soul,  by  the  services  rendered  to  him,  to  his  predeces- 
sors, to  his  relations  and  messengers,  when  travelling  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  free  him  horn  the  bonds  laid  on  him,  and  restore 
him  to  the  quiet  of  monastic  UhK   If  lanfrane  mistook  hia 

'  Lanfranci  Epist.  I.  [More  steadfast  and,  we  buspect,  more  Miicere 
iras  the  refusal  of  Lanfranc's  disciple,  the  venerable  and  celebrated  uionk 
Gtiilniond,  who,  when  Mdirited  by  Wilfiam  to  rande  in  England  and  swail 
a  fitvoarable  oppoftasity  for  prooiotioii,  alleged  in  ezenae  hia  infirmitiea 
mental  and  bo^y,  his  inability  to  preode  over  those  of  whose  barbarous 
tongue  he  was  ignorant  and  whose  fathers  and  rdatires  bad  been  either 
ilain  hy  William,  or  expatriated,  or  imprisoned,  or  reduced  to  ecn  itude. 
He  reminds  the  king  that  none  of  his  forefathers  bad  home  a  royal  diadem, 
and  that  be  himself  bad  not  attained  to  that  dignity  by  hercdit^iry  n^ht ; 
that  Eadgar  iEtheling  and  others  were  the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown,  lie 
prays  bini  lo  exandne  the  Seripturaa,  «nd  aee  whether  it  be  sanctioned  by 
the  kw  that  a  pastor  ehoaen  byita  enemiee  be  plaoed  over  die  Lord'e  flodc 
by  viodeDces  that  an  ecclesiastical  election  should  be  first  truly  made  by 
the  people,  and  afterwards  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  fathers  [of  the 
Chiircli].  On  his  return  to  Normandy  the  king  offered  him  the  arch- 
bi8h<>!>nr  of  Rouen,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  hostihty  his-  frank- 
ness hud  raised  against  him,  he  declined,  and  proceeded  to  iiome,  where 
he  WIS  made  a  cardinal,  and  tailed  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Araraa. 
Old,  Vital,  pp.  594»  ff9.  (Maseice,  |ip.  364,  «f.)— T.] 
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own  ohftitioter,  hw  fnend«  judged  of  it  more  oorreotly.  Ho 

effected  mucli  ;  the  great  name,  the  exalttd  and  restless  zeal 
of  this  .spiritual  hero,  liave  shod  a  mitigating,  if  not  a  recon- 
ciling light  on  the  Conquest  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries, 
among  wbom«  not  a  voice,  not  even  an  Anglo-  Saxon  one,  was 
heard  against  him ;  and  posterity  must  not  condemn,  but 
must  flirive  to  underataiMl,  that  which  inipired  our  foiefltthcHi 
with  veneFation. 

On  the  day  of  the  Aanimption  (Aug.  15tfa)  the  king 
iolemnly  invested  Lanfrano  with  the  highest  dignity  of  his 
kingdom.  On  St.  John's  day  (Aug.  S9th)  he  was  consecrated 
by  two  bishops',  who  had  been  canonically  ordained  by  pop© 
Nicholas,  Giso  of  Wells  and  ^^  alter  of  Hereford,  both  natives 
of  Lorraine.  Immcdiateiy  afterwards,  Thomas  was  by  Lan> 
franc  consecrated  archbishop  of  York.  But  LaDfranc»  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pretensions  of  archbishop  Thomas,  soon  had 
ocoasioD  both  to  maintun  the  right  of  his  Church  to  the 
primaqy  of  all  England  ^  and  to  humiliate  that  prdate,  by 
espousing  against  him  the  cause  of  bishop  Wulfttan  of  Wor- 
cester^ (tlic  possessions  of  whose  see  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  late  archbishop  Eaiiired,  and  retained  by  his  successor, 
Thomas) ;  as  well  as  by  a  well-conducted  contest  with  the 
king^s  uterine  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Ba^eux  and  earl  of 
Kent,  and  other  Norman  nobles,  for  the  restoration  to  the 
church  of  Canterbury  of  its  secular  privileges,  which  had 
been  greatly  abridged  by  those  indtrtduals:  a  contest  rendered 
the  more  difficult  by  the  loss  of  the  charters  of  that  cathedral^ 
which  had  perished  in  a  reeent  conflagration^. 

Lanfranc's  tii  äl  acts  betoken  at  once  the  new  spirit  of  disci- 

>  Sax.  Chvon.,  when  tifkt  nifRvgaii  bishops  si«  mentioned.  Fkr. 

Wigorn.  a.  1070. 

2  I^nfranci  Kpist.  iii.    Tlic  unfavourable  judgments  on  this  affair  are 
from  the  Inter  work  of  Thomas  Stubbs,  rol.  1707.  Bromton.  p.  ?>76. 
^  Wil.  .Maim.  \  ita  B.  Wulfstani  lib.  ii.  c- 1,  in  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  ii. 
*  Eadmer,  p|).  7-11.  Seiden  in  Spicel.  pp.  197-199. 
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pline  and  of  nibjeetion  to  Boiiie,  hy  wliieh  the  Church  was 
theiioefoi'ward  to  be  governed.   The  see  of  Roeheeter.  which, 

by  the  death  of  its  possessor,  had  fallen  vacant  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Nonnans,  and  in  the  storms  of  the 
period  was  greatly  decayed,  was  bestowed  on  Arnost,  from 
that  house  of  rigid  discipline,  the  abbey  of  Bee ;  and,  on  his 
midden  death,  on  a  monk  named  Gundolf,  a  man  deeply 
skilled  both  in  law  and  divinity.  He  wonld  not  allow  the 
aged  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Heriman,  to  retire  into  an  inactive 
monastio  life,  which  he  so  ardently  desired ;  nor,  without  the 
eommand  of  the  pope,  notwithstandtnip^  the  sanction  of  the 
legates,  would  he  venture  to  ratify  the  ileposition  of  Peter,  a 
Norman,  from  the  see  of  Lichfield,  and  the  appointment  of 
another  in  his  stead ;  although  that  prelate,  by  his  notoriously 
loose  morale,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  openly  having  a  wife 
and  children,  had  brought  great  scandal  on  the  Church.  The 
pope  approved  of  the  arohbishop^s  eondnet,  and  both  bishops 
continued  in  their  sees  till  their  death'. 

In  the  number  of  excellent  men  whom  Lanfranc  appointed 
to  English  prelacies,  must  be  reckoned  also  Robert,  a  native 
of  Lorraine,  whom  he  raised  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  bishop  ^V'alter,  wlio  liutl  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  unoosquerable  lust  ^  Robert  has  claims  to  our 
respect  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  skilful  mathematician  and 

>  Mor  Wtnrnrn,  n.  1070.  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  i. 

3  Lanfranci  Kpi.^t.  ii.  W.  Malm.  lib.  i.  p.  249.  Uenman  reouuned  in 
ills  see  until  his  death  in  1077. 

*  W.tfdm.  ds Pent. fib. iv.  "fini  in  vüls  moilltrenla,  quam,  nsick» 
quo  ittfinnamo,  ex  ocemrni  vieim,  mnllo  sceit  tsmpofe.  Ignonbet  ills 
ftunmes  pontificis  ;  et  si  aciret,  eoatmnenC.  Interea  seepe  cofptene  pon- 
tifez  qnod  aUiU  est  miseriua  quam  senex  amana,  laotabatur,  pro  aetatis  et 
gradnf«  rererentia,  morbum  depellere.  Frobeque  jam  convaluerat.  et  rictus 
furor  tt  r^ra  dederat,  ruin  ex  occasione,  quam  diaboli  fraus  administravit, 
intra  cubiculuro  Ukun  acceraiit.  Subjecerat  causam  ut  cubiculariis  vcat/ea 
incideteft.  DieiAwlair  eBim  officii  perits.  lUa  ingressa,  et  open  proptar 
quod  veaerat  intoita,  dieatee  eecietorum  eoaecii>  agmiae  frcto  diacedunt. 
Tamt  ae  multia  mofer,  episcopo  poat  obacoena  dicta  vim  inferre  parantt. 
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aatrononMr,  alio  tm  the  abridg«r  and  introdiieer  into  England 
of  the  great  chronicle  of  Marionui  Sootus;  but,  perhaps, 
above  all,  for  hie  friendship  towards  the  Ang1o>Saxon  bishop 

Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of 
that  venerablü  prelate.  Osmond  also,  the  successor  of  Hen- 
man  in  the  see  of  Salisbury,  must,  witli  several  others,  be 
numbered  among  these  distinguished  dignitaries.  Against 
those  who  appeared  unworthy  of  the  confidence  plaoed  in 
them,  Lanfrano  was  not  backward  in  laonohiog  the  severest 
reprehension  1.  Yet  not  unfrequently  do  we  meet  with  ap- 
pointments of  highly  unworthy  persons  to  abbeys ;  but  snoh 
nominations  were  usually  the  aet  of  the  king,  who  made  » 
sale  of  those  dignities. 

The  arrival  of  Lanfranc  in  England,  and  his  elevation  to  a 
post  which  brought  him  into  such  closo  connection  with  the 
king,  appear  the  more  important  through  the  almost  simul- 
taneous loss  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  sagacious  coun- 
sellor which  that  prince  had  ever  possessed,  his  seneschal, 
William  fits  Osbem,  a  man,  whose  influential  character,  and 
prcHninence  in  all  the  events  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
Engbtnd,  ndsed  him  far  above  all  the  other  instruments  of 
William.  A  relationship  to  the  ducal  house — Herfast,  his 
grandfather  was  a  brother  of  count  Richard  the  First's  second 
wife, — the  office  enjoyed  by  his  father,  who  had  been  sene- 
schal of  I^ormandy^;  vast  riches,  to  witicb  the  founding  of  a 
monastery  at  Lyre^  where  his  wife  Adeliza  lies  buried,  and 

feroina  forcipibus,  quas  tenebat,  u)gu;uu  builbdit.  Rumor  criminis  et 
oläonit  toCam  pervagtHM  AngKsin  r^s  quoque  auiM  attiKit."-^T. 

MaliiMsbttrf,  1.  e.  snronsoinly  amigni  Waller's  death  to  tiis  fifth  year  of 
king  WiOiain.  In  107S  Waltv  aaaiited  al  ffae  synod  of  London,  and 
Robert  is  first  mentioood  in  1079.  Knyghton  (col.  2347)  calls  him  William; 
misled  by  which  error,  Thierr)'  (ii.  p.  135)  ascribes  WaHer'fl  misdeed  to 
one  of  the  newly  arrived  Normans.  But  Walter  was?  tlic  Lothanngiaa 
rhnplain  of  queen  Eadgyth,  wife  of  the  Confessor,  and  made  bishop  of 
Hereford  in  1060.    See  Flor.  Wigoni.  h.  a. 

1  See  hie  letter  to  Robert,  Inahop  of  Cheater,  Epiat.  joix. 

'  W.  Gemmet,  vU.  e.  a.,  riii.  o.  15. 
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another  at  Connely«  where  he  himaelf  U  interred,  hear  witnese; 
Im  near  connection  with  the  Anglo*Saxon  royal  race ;  pro- 
bably an  earlier  residence  in  England,  his  brother,  the  chap- 
lain (>jibern,  having  also  reeiiiietl  at  the  Saxon  court ;  intimate 
ooonectiooa  with  other  neighbouring  princes : — all  these  cir- 
cumAtaneea  combined  tended  to  form  of  the  talented  youth  a 
judioioufl  and  influential  man,  who  more  calmly  than  his 
prinoe  could  eonduet  and  execute  the  ambitioue  flchemee  of 
the  latter^.  His  youthful  energiee  had  been  proved  in  war- 
fare :  he  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Domfront, 
and  afterwards  held  out  the  ^ly  erected  castle  of  Breteuil 
against  the  king  of  France,  and  thence  acquired  his  designa- 
tion of  ''de  Breteuil^/'  To  his  just  discrimination  the  duke 
was  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  exiled  Lanfrano,  and 
tfamiby  the  iikndship  of  the  papal  ehair,  aud  that  allianeei 
in  consequence  of  which  the  head  of  Christendom  leagued 
himself  with  the  potentate  of  Rouen  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  IVonnans  of  Aversa 
and  Oapua  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  William  fitz 
Osbern  was  William's  first  confident  in  his  warlike  designs 
after  the  death  oi  king  Eadward^  and  it  was  he  who  disposed 
the  Notman  barons,  against  their  inclination,  to  give  a 
ihTonrable  ear  to  them.  To  his  presence  of  mind  the  salu* 
tary  words  are  ascribed,  when  the  duke  had  shown  himself 
over-hasty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  him  aloof  from 
the  opposite  fault  of  delay.  The  most  important  and  difi&cult 
posts  were  intrusted  to  him:  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of 
Wi^t,  protected  by  rooks  and  fortresses,  was  his  work.  He 
was  inrested  with  the  earldom  of  Herefordj  and  afterwards 

'  He  is  possibly  first  named  m  a  charter  of  the  year  1024,  in  the 
Monast.  AagUc.  v.  p.  1108.  "  WiUerinua  fil.  Osbemi.*'  William  of  Poitifin 
undor  tbt  yvsr  lOM^csUs  lum  sad  Roger  of  MoDtgomery,  "ambo  javeiiM 
ac  sbciMii."  ^Thn  former  mtntion  can  bardlf  nkt  to  our  William  fits 
Oebern,  who  is  dsooroioatediifMNff  thirty  ycsra  later.— T.]. 

s  W.Qcmawt.rii.c.M. 
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with  the  goverament  of  the  north  of  England,  which,  during 
that  criisia,  might  easily  have  been  made  instrumental  to  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  principality.  His  great 
liberaiity  to  the  military,  whereby  he  preserved  the  people 
from  pillage,  and,  at  the  aaine  thne,  rendered  them  well-die- 
poeed  towards  him,  had  gained  him  siieh  umTeraal  esteem^ 
that  the  king,  although  mistmstfiil  and  irritated  agaiort  hira» 
yet  durst  not  venture  to  connteraot  him ;  and  his  laws,  al- 
though at  variance  with  those  of  the  rest  of  England,  were 
regarded  as  valid  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  From  ^'ork 
the  king  soon  removed  him,  and  appointed  him,  conjointly 
with  queen  5fatilda,  to  the  govemmeDt  of  Normandy.  We 
cannot  question  his  fidelity,  nor  even  harbour  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  itj  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  his  rdations 
alter  his  death ;  although  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  he 
was  aotuated  by  the  most  dangerous  ambition,  which  brought 
his  life  to  an  untimely  end.  Baldwin  VI.,  count  of  Flanders, 
the  brother  of  queen  Matilda,  had  nominated  ^VilliaHl  fitz 
Osbera  and  the  king  of  France,  Philip  I.  as  guardians  of  his 
sons,  Amulf  and  Baldwin,  whereby  the  former  was  seduced  to 
form  the  design  of  marrying  Biebtlde»  the  widow  of  the  ooont. 
Abandoning  himself  to  this  sdieme,  he  with  a  number  of 
knights  attaehed  himself  to  the  king  of  France^  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war,  in  which  the  young  count  A  mulf  was 
engaged,  against  Iiis  paternal  uncle  Robert,  fsmnamed  the 
Frisian,  who  wtiH  «upported  by  tlic  king  of  Germany,  Henry 
iy.»and  fell  in  an  ambush  laid  by  R  »btrt,  either  shortly  be- 
fore or  in  the  battle  of  Cassel  (1071.  äOth  Feb.),  which  made 
count  Bobert  master  of  Flanders.  The  lall  of  the  first  of 
their  barons»  whose  brilliant  valour,  whose  bounty,  and  lively 
humour  had  won  for  him  the  albotion  of  all,  incensed  his 
countrymen  to  the  utmost,  so  that  it  required  all  the  energy 
of  the  king  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  Flanders, 
which  at  that  moment  might  have  been  perilous  to  him. 
William  titz  Oebern's  rich  inheritance  was,  according  to  the 
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VMge  at  that  time,  difidml.  His  eldest  son«  named  lUao 
WiUiam,  had  his  father's  fief  In  Normsiidy,  Breteuil  in  Paejr, 
with  other  possessions  there  and  privileges;  the  younger  son, 
Roger,  succeeded  to  tlie  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  that  his 
fother  had  ac«[uired  in  Enffland'. 

Although  the  conquest  of  England  was  completed  before 
the  death  of  William  fitz  Osbern,  yet  there  was  not  wanting 
a  oonsiderable  nnmber  of  umabdaed  and  valiant  hearta  that 
had  in  appeaianoe  only  yielded  to  superior  foroe,  for  the 
porpoee  of  awaitbg  a  favourable  moment  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  name*.  Many  of  these  had  assembled  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlic  inclinati  on  i>f  the  land,  many  rivers  collect 
themselves  towards  the  bay  railed  the  Wash,  whence  proceed 
inundationfl  and  mists  which,  from  want  of  dikes,  transform 
the  land  there  into  vast  swamps.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
aooessible  to  the  sea  by  its  waters,  and  through  the  nature  of 
the  ground  hardly  appvoaebable  to  the  Norman  eavalry,  the 
patriots  found  a  eentral  point  in  the  eelebrated  and  valiant 

'  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  vii.  c.l5.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  02G  sq.  (Masern»  ^.370, 
271).  W.  Malm.  pp.  431, 432.  Rom.  de  Rou,  U.  pp.  122-126. 

lliierry'a  account  of  a  conspiracy  directed  by  the  three  prelates* 
Firederic  abbot  of  St.  Alban't,  Wnlfttsn  bishop  of  Worcestsr,  sod  Walter 
trishi^  of  Hereford,  of  an  iasmreotion  of  thn  Londonan,  and  the  coase« 
«pwnt  prodamstkm  of  the  Isws  of  king  Eadward  at  Berkbampttead  in  the 
year  IO71,  appears  to  me  quite  fi^undless.  Thnt  the  only  authority  for 
such  important  matter  should  be  the  "  Vit«  Abbaium  S.  .Mbani"  must,  of 
itself,  ren<]pr  the  story  very  susjucious.  I  see  in  it  only  a  unMindprstood 
repetitioa  oi  what  haü  been  related  under  the  year  10(30,  when,  in  the 
trsniaetbiis  at  Berkhampstssdr  the  prasenoe  of  WvlfiMan  (who  in  1070 
WM  prateoted  by  tha  Nonnaas  in  tba  rights  of  hia  see  againat  tba  arch- 
bishop of  York)  it  expressly  mentioned  by  Florence^  and  where  tba  naigh- 
bouhng  abbot  of  8t.  Alban's  would  hardly  ha?e  failed  to  be  present. 
Walter,  a  Lorrainer,  belonged,  moreover,  to  the  favoured  clergy,  and  had 
jufit  aRsifited  at  the  consecration  of  Lanfranc ;  he  was  also  at  Berkhamp- 
stead  in  106G,  as  we  learn  from  Rad.  de  Diceto,  Abbrev.  Chron.  h.  a. 
What  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Alban's  about  the  abbot  Frederic  » 
matter  for  much  doubt,  as  ba  held  hia  abbey  till  the  year  1077* 

'  About  Herearard  aee  HaUam  Mid.  Ages,  ü.  p.  304  nnte. 
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Ilerowanl.  This  chieftain  wan  the  son  of  Leofric,  lord  of 
Bfynne  in  Lincolnshire,  of  an  ancient  race',  and  of  Eatlgifii, 
a  desoeodant  of  Oslac,  the  great  earl  of  Northumberland  in 
the  time  of  king  Eadgar.  His  father  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  rettninmg  the  turbulent  disposiUoii  of  Hereward, 
a&d  waa  hinuelf  the  author  of  hw  baniahment  hj  king  Bad- 
ward.  The  chivalrous  youth  then  betook  himaelf  to  thoae 
parts  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  stoutest  adversaries  in  the 
battle-field.  Northumberland,  Coniwall,  Ireland.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  within  a  short  space  acquired  the 
character  of  a  most  fortunate  and  valiant  warrior.  The  fame 
of  his  heroio  deeds  had  already  reached  England,  and  had 
there  become  the  theme  of  soog^ ;  and  the  hand  of  a  noble 
Flemish  kdy,  named  Torfiride,  was  reoonefling  hun  to  a  life 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  when  the  newt  reached  htm  of  hia 
father^s  death,  and  that  hfs  inheritance  had  been  given  by 
the  king  to  a  Norman,  and  that  his  mother  had  been  exposed 
to  insult  and  injury.  On  receipt  of  these  tidin irs,  Hereward, 
accompanied  by  his  wife«  hastened  back  to  England,  and  in- 
stantly expelled  the  foreign  intruder  from  his  paternal  estatea. 
In  the  abbey  of  Peterboroagh  he  received,  aeoording  to 
Anglo-Saxon  usage,  which  required  ecclesiastical  consecration 
and  ceremonies,  the  dignity  of  knight,  at  the  hands  of  the 
abbot  Brand,  his  paternal  uncle.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the 
exiles  and  fugitives  there  assembled,  he  gloriously  achieved, 

1  Horkar,  lord  of  Bnum,  is  meationed  in  870.  (logolC  p.  499  sdit. 
1696»  and  Chion.  Pbtroboig.)  It  n  cos  of  Ingulfs  gross  UnadarsCp.  511 ), 

when  be  speaks  of  Radiniu  (Radalf )  the  great  tail  of  Hetalbrd,  who  mar- 
ried kmf^  Eadward's  sister,  Goda.  Goda,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
mother  of  Rad ulf.  Ingulf  was  probably  thinking  of  Leofric  III.,  earl  of 
Hereford  and  Chester,  the  husband  of  Godive  (Godgifu)  the  rlaugliter  of 
a  prefect  of  Lincoln.  I  must  also  consider  it  a  mistake  when  Leofric  earl 
of  Mercia,  is  given  as  the  father  oi  Hereward  (ElUs»  Introd.  ii.  p.  146); 
kit  Ihen  Harmrd  moat  be  laksa  for  a  younger  brother  of  ^Ufgar,  and 
and«  of  Esdwine  and  Morkere. 

3  "  Cum  ejus  gesta  fortia  diam  AnglUun  ingreaas  camnntar.**  Ingolph. 
p.  67  (p.  511  ^ed,1596). 
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to  the  dutriinent  of  the  Noniians,  nuinberless  bold  adven- 
tures, which  failed  not  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  adver- 
saries. But  if  the  Normans  were  unable  to  extirpate  the 
band  of  Hereward,  the  latter  were  too  few  (o  inflict  any  very 
Mrioiis  injury  on  their  adverflaries.  The  Danes  under  Asbiörn 
had  at  this  time  betaken  tbemaeWee  to  £ly»  which  they  quitted 
alter  a  short  stay.  Of  this  opportunity — ^why  not  earlier  we 
are  not  informed — ^the  eatls  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who  for 
two  years  had  been  living  amid  the  pomp  of  the  royal  court, 
although  really  in  a  state  of  durance,  availed  themselves  to 
flee  from  that  and  ^Tcatcr  evils  to  be  npprchcndcd.  Not 
finding  the  general  disposition  favourable  to  a  revolt,  Morkere 
fled  to  Ely,  where  Hereward  had  constructed  a  fort  of  wood, 
which  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  gathering  spot  for 
hta  adherentfl.  Morkere  found  hero  the  bishop  ^  Durham, 
.i&gelwine,  who  had  retunned  from  Scotland*  probably  also 
Frederic^  abbot  of  St»  Alban's',  also  Siward  Bam  and  others, 
who  had  either  not  sworn  fealty  to  the  conqueror  or,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  breach  of  faith,  considered  themselves  released 
from  their  oath-.  They  prepared  themselves  to  pass  the 
winter  here,  protected  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  place, 
when  the  king,  perceiving  the  danger  with  which  the  trans- 

'  Hist.  Abl).  S.  Albani.  Thom.  Ellens.  Hist,  in  Augiia  Sacra,  j.  p.  609, 
where*  ondw  the  name  of  Egfridus,  abbot  Frederic  is,  no  doubt,  meant. 
Id  tbe  seme  plsee  \t  ie  aleo-fdated,  that  WUIelmue»  HerefordenMS  cpiKO- 
pofl,  suggested  to  the  king  measures  against  Ely,  where  tbe  editors  emend 
William  into  Waltert  wlMieby  tbe  foregoing  statement  rdstive  to  thie 
bishop  would  receive  a  new  refutation.  T  should,  however,  be  more  in- 
clined to  change  episcopi  into  comitis,  as  Walter  wa«  not  mnonn;  the  inti- 
mate frienda  of  the  king,  while  WiUiam  fitz  Osbern  is  known  also  as  the 
sdrersary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monseteriee. 

*  Thierry  infen  the  pretence  of  Stigend  from  Thomae  of  Ely.  But  it 
ii  hsvdly  credible  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  not  bsve  mentioned  the 
circnmetSDce  with  praise,  and  that  the  Normans  would  not  have  reckoned 
it  among  his  transgressions.  Some  ground  for  the  supposition  is,  indeed, 
aftorded  by  thr  Annales  Wintonienses,  where  it  is  said  that  Stigand  was 
not  impriHoned  till  the  year  1072.  But  this  is  too  late  to  be  connected 
with  Morkere's  capture. 
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formation  of  an  asyluin  of  »  few  outlaws  into  a  rondesvous  of 
the  old  nationality  threatened  him,  spared  ndther  promleee, 

uor  threats,  nor  preparations  to  dissolve  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
confederacy.  On  the  east  ot  tip;  isle  lie  posted  his  **  butse- 
carls,"  for  tlio  purpose  of  obsLi  uctiug  all  egress  on  that  side. 
On  the  west  he  caused  a  large  causeway  to  be  thrown  up, 
two  miles  in  length,  to  enable  him  to  send  his  cavalry  against 
the  instti^nts.  Yielding  to  the  s^nent  counsel  of  one  of  his 
oommanders,  Yvo  Tatllebois,  from  Anjou,  lord  of  Holand, 
WiUiara  caused  a  soroeress  to  east  her  spells  over  the  be- 
siegers ;  but  who  was  burnt  by  the  bold  Hereward  and  his 
men,  together  with  the  wooden  tower  in  which  she  had  been 
drawn  near  to  the  fort.  Many  a  tlaring  exploit  was  achieved 
by  the  brave  adventurer,  which  affuidiMl  deliL^bt  oven  to  the 
Normans  themselves.  Among  others,  it  is  related  bow  Vvo 
Taillebois  with  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  boastingly 
swore  he  would  drive  the  banditti  from  their  forests  and 
lurking  plaoes,  entered  their  retreat  on  one  side,  while  Thor- 
old»  the  Norman  suooessor  of  Brand,  with  several  persons  of 
note,  remained  behind,  all  of  whom  Hereward,  issuing  forth 
and  coming  round  from  the  other  side,  captured  without 
difficulty,  and  did  not  release  them  until  he  had  received  a 
ransom  of  three  thousand  marks  weight  of  silver'.  But  the 
weakness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  soon  again  appeared  manifest. 
Morkere  was  seduced  by  tlie  fair  promises  of  the  king  to  re* 
turn  to  him.  Bishop  ^Sgelwine  and  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hereward  and  his  band,  surrendered  to  William  S 
who,  in  violation  of  his  word,  ordered  them  to  be  treated  as 
rebels,  and,  only  sparing  their  lives,  to  be  east  into  prison,  or 
sent  homo,  either  blinded  or  with  the  loss  of  hands  and  feet. 
Bisliop  .I'Egelwine  was  impridoned  at  Abingdon,  where  he  died 

'  Petri  HlcbeuMs  Cout.  arl  Ingulphi  Hist.  p.  1-23, 

'  Sax.  Cbron.  Flor.  Wigoru.  a.  1071.  It  is  singular  that  Urdcnc  Vita- 
lis« p.  531  (Mssern,  p.  248),  repreaenta  Morkere  as  less  culpable,  snct  the 
king  as  nun«  tretcbetouB  than  ihe  abcwe  Anglo-Suen  authorUiea. 
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tlie  fottowing  winter.  Morkere  was  oomnuttod  io  the  oiutody 
of  Bogor  d  B«aitmoiit^  in  whoM  oaatle  in  Nonnandj*  he 
paited  a  mieentble  life  in  ehaine.  Eadwine,  bitterly  exasper- 
ated by  this  new  treachery,  resolved  on  avenging  his  brother 
aiid  his  people.  He  gathered  a  band  of  faithful  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  leagued  himself  with  Scots  and  Welsh.  Exalted 
birtli,  wealth  derived  from  his  forefathers,  groat  personal 
beauty,  liberality,  kindness  of  disposition — ^all  them  combined 
to  lender  Eadwioe^  more  than  any  otlwr  Anglo-Saxon,  be- 
loved by  the  Normans,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  rsganl* 
ing  him  as  one  of  themselves:  and  William,  sinee  his  eorooa- 
tion,  had  no  other  adversary  to  fear  than  this.  Of  this  eare 
he  was  relieved  by  treachery.  Eladwine,  after  having  for  six 
months  striven  to  iind  partisans,  to  incite,  unite,  and  order 
them,  was  betrayed  by  thiee  brothers  among  his  "  hiiecarls" 
to  the  Normans,  who  surprised  him  with  twenty  of  his  war- 
riors on  their  way  to  Scotland,  not  far  from  the  sea,  when 
being  arrested  in  their  progrsss  by  the  swell  of  a  rivulet  at 
flood-tide^  they  were  all  massaersd^.  The  king  eonfisoated  the 
vast  estates  of  both  earls,  yet  did  not  venture  to  applaud  the 
murder,  but  feigned  to  share  in  the  general  sympathy  for  the 
fate  of  ilicbo  Liiifuriunato  victims,  by  banishing  the  disap- 
pointed, rapacious  assassins.  Of  J'^lfgar's  race  there  still  re- 
mained a  daughter,  whom  the  king,  accordiug  to  the  feudal 
law,  bestowed,  as  his  ward,  on  Yvo  Taillebois,  the  most 
detested  of  the  foreigners,  together  with  the  family  posses- 
sions of  that  raee  in  Holaod. 

Here  ward  strove  for  some  time  to  maintain  himself  in  his 
isolated  warfare.  Finding  help  and  IHends  in  all  the  country 
people,  he  frequently  suooeeded  in  deoeiving  the  Normans 

I  At  Beaiunont-Ie*  Roger,  dep.  Lower  Seine. 

^  It  is  a  mistake  that  Eadwine  was  slain  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  (Palgrave, 

Knr^l  Comm.  ii.  p.  ccxcii.),  or,  as  Thierry  says,  that  he  sojourned  there. 
Wi-  must  also  TuAice  another  of  his  errors.  vi7.  that  he  places  this  event  in 
the  year  1072,  and  iu  the  same  year  makes  the  Dartes  leave  England,  who 
took  tbeir  depanure  in  1070. 
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aad  them  Minnble  loM.   When  Gflb^  of  Clare  and 

William  of  Warenne,  the  tang's  ion*iii»law,  had  made  them- 

selvea  masters  of  Ely,  Hereward  fled  to  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. Fishermen  conveyed  him  and  his  adherents  in  their 
boats,  concealed  under  heaps  of  straw,  into  a  fort  there  occu- 
pied by  the  Normans.  The  well-known  fishermen  were  re- 
eeiTed  with  weleome  by  the  garriaon,  and  a  repast  was  pie- 
pared  of  their  eapture.  Rut  searoelj  had  the  men  of  the  fori 
ml  down  to  their  meal,  when  Herewaid  and  his  foUowera 
started  up  Anora  the  straw,  slew  their  nnanned  adversaTjeSy 
and  mounted  their  ready-saddled  horses'.  Not  until  he  felt 
convinced  that  all  his  efforts  were  vain,  did  Horewnrd,  to- 
gether with  Eadrio  the  Forester  and  other  nght-mioded, 
valiant  men,  demand  and  obtain  an  honourable  eapitulation 
from  the  Gonqneror.  iElfthiyth,  a  rieh  Anglo-Saxon  lady, 
captivated  by  his  fame,  oflbred  him  her  band«  and  alhired  him 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  tranquil  life^.  Bnt  her  love  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  the  influence  it  merited  over  this  rest- 
less man:  he  fled  ajffain^,  but  after  a  while  returneil  to  his 
country,  which  alter  a  lapse  of  many  years,  received  his  bones 
in  her  maternal  lap  at  Crowland^  His  memory  appears  to 
have  been  soon  eflheed  in  England^  and  has  been  preserved 
ehieily  in  the  chronicles  of  some  monaateries  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  Ely^ 

The  subjugation  of  these  desultory  enemies  William  left  to 
>  Geoifroy  Gaimar,  in  Michd,  Chroaiquea  ilnglo*Noniumdei,  U  i. 

Ronen,  183(1. 

^  üeof.  Gaimar    f  llistorj'  is  silent  as  to  the  fate  oi  lua  first  wife. — T.] 

'  Herewardum  die  qu«  aufugit. — ^Terram  S.  Guthlaci. ..... .Vlchtl 

abbatem  oommendaaae  earn  ad  finnam  Herewwdo. . . .  sed  abbas  re«ai6ivit 

earn  antsqaam  Herawardna  de  patria  fugeret,  eo  quod  oooventicHwm  ood 
tcaiiiaaat.  Clamorea  de  ChaCatevaa  in  Domeaday»  i.  fol.  376  \  377. 

4  logulpb.  p.  51 1  ^.  eifit.1596.  According  to  Gaimar,  he  waa,  during  an 
aniiistice  or  aafe-coDdoet  gnnted  by  the  king,  attacked  wfaila  at  diniwr 
by  some  Normans  and  slain. 

*  Crowland.  P«'trrbr)rnup;b.  and  Elv.  An  old  narrative,  "  De  Gestia 
Hercwardi,"  is  mentioned  by  Cooper  on  the  Public  Records,  ii.  p.  l65. 
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liw  knighto  and  to  time,  while  he  hlmielf  itrove  to  deetroy  the 

hotbed  of  every  important  oonepiracy,  the  asylum  of  aU  hia 
foes.  In  the  iullovviiig  year  (1079),  therefore,  he  marched 
with  a  strong  anny,  coni})osed  chieily  oi"  cavahy,  to  Scotland', 
to  the  coast  of  which  he  hud  also  despatched  a  fleet.  Ho 
met  with  oo  considerable  resistance,  and  when  he  had  ad- 
▼ancod,  across  the  Forth,  as  far  aa  Abemethy  on  the  Tay, 
he  waa  met  by  Idng  Malcohn  CSanmore  with  offera  of  submia- 
aoD  and  heata^  for  hia  fidelity,  among  which  waa  hia  own 
aon^.  On  hia  return  William  paaaed  through  Durham,  where 
he  found  the  successor,  whom  he  and  Lanfnmo  had  appointed 
to  bishop  J  'golwino,  named  Walchere,  a  man  highly  esteemed 
for  his  upriuht  life  urn]  liiw  knowledge,  of  a  family  of  consider- 
ation, in  Lorraine,  though  he  iiad  previously  lived  at  Liege  ^; 
and  for  which  reason  waa,  perhaps,  nominate<l  to  a  aee  but 
Uttle  suited  to  a  Norman.  At  Durham  the  king  caused  a 
new  oaatle  to  be  oonatracted,  and,  in  the  place  of  Goepatrio, 
whom  be  banished,  under  the  pretext^  that,  three  years  be* 
fore,  he  had  secretly  insti^ted  the  murder  of  Robert  Cumin, 
and  taken  an  active  part  iu  the  insurrection  at  York  against 
the  Nonuans,  bestowed  the  earldom  on  Waltheof,  the  son  of 
Siward,  who  had  recently  Hubmittcd  to  his  authority.  Gos- 
patric  Hod  to  king  Malcolm,  who  at  first  did  not  receive  him ; 
but,  after  he  had  passed  some  time  in  Flanders,  bestowed  on 
him  Dunbar,  with  its  demesne  lands  in  Lothian.  His  pro- 
perty in  Ejigland  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  all  confiscated^ 
as  at  a  later  period  we  find  much  of  it  as  fiefs  held  either  by 
himself  or  his  sons,  Dolfin  and  Gospatrie,  though  not  in  every 
case  immediately  of  the  king.     Iiis  other  son,  Waltheof 

I  He  was  aeeompsnied  by  Eadik  the  Foreiler.  Flor.  WigDrn.  h.a. 

S  Among  the  homages  rendered  by  the  Scottish  kings,  this  one  is  par* 
ticularly  a  Biibject  of  ilifftTcnce ;  thuuj^b  the  cbronicli  s,  although  not  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  extent  of  tlie  hubjection,  yet  leave  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  fact  itself  and  the  other  cireutnstances.  See  Ijnj,';ir(l,  ii.  c.  I.  Palgrave 
Comiiiouw.  ii.  pp.  33k  sq.   Ann.  Ulton.  a.  1072 ;  Alien,  Vindic.  p.  47. 

'  Su.Chron.  Fknr.Wigiini,  Sin.  Dundin.  a.  1071* 

M  !e 
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(Gallev)  was  a  monk  at  Orowland»  of  whidi  abbey  he  became 
abbots 

The  more  William'«  attention  was  engaged  on  hie  kingdom, 
the  more  his  adverauiee  Bought  oeoarion  to  disturb  him  in 
his  hereditary  states,  and  in  his  rdations  ffith  France.  Eadgar 
iEtheling  had  been  invited  by  the  French  king,  Philip  I.  to 
come  to  France,  and  take  uj)  his  abode  in  the  castle  oi'  Mont- 
reiiil,  from  which  he  could  easily  make  incessant  war  on  the 
Normans,  Previously  Eadgar,  in  the  hope  of  getting  support 
at  the  court  of  his  sister,  had  visited  Scotland ;  but  Malcolm, 
who  had  probably  sent  him  an  invitation,  when  his  oath  taken 
at  Abemethy  no  longer  aUowed  him  to  aflbrd  aotive  aid  to 
his  brother<-in-law,  eouM  only  give  him  a  friendly  reoeption, 
and,  with  costly  habits  and  other  eflfeets,  shortly  alter  (8th 
July)  disniins  him. 

"While  in  France  the  arrival  of  the  legitimate  claimant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  crown  was  expected,  Le  Maine  had  for  a  year 
or  more  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  William,  ex- 
cited ehiefiy  by  Falk,  oount  of  Anjou,  who  oould  not  forget 
the  andent  obhns  of  his  house  to  that  provinoe.  William 
was  therefore  under  the  neoessity  of  employing  his  earliest 
leisure  in  subjugating  the  insolent  Manoeaux,  and  availed 
himself  of  this  revolt  to  employ  the  warlike  Anglo-Saxons, 
who,  obeyinp^  the  commands  of  their  commoji  o|)pressor,  ma- 
nil  cs  ted  no  repugnance  mercile^f^ly  to  ravage  the  country  of 
those  with  whom  similar  relations,  similar  hate,  similar  raiseiy 
doeely  united  them.  To  the  powerful  army  led  by  the  king 
himself  the  several  fortresses  soon  surrendered.  Hubert  de- 
livered up  his  towns  of  Fresnay  and  Beaumont  3;  Sille  also 

'  Simeon,  a.  1072.  Ellis,  Introd.  ii.  pp.  131,  331,  and  i.  pp.405,  426. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (History  of  Scotland)  commits  a  palpable  error  in  desig- 
nating this  Anglo-Saxon  as  Cospatric,  or  Comes  Patndus,  one  of  the 
Normtm  bsrons  who  fled  to  M alooliD.  I  tutpect  tbn  the  oalioiMlity  of  odier 
NofQMiiii,  under  HVilUani  the  Conqueror,  ie  noi  much  better  fimaded. 

*  Tins  Hubert  was  son-in-law  of  William,  count  of  Nivemais.  See 
more  eooeerning  him  under  a.  1087 where  he  ie  styled  vieconnt.— T. 
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Nvius  yielded  up  by  its  governor.  The  citizens  of  Le  Muis  had 
established  among  themselvos  one  of  the  first  of  those  unions 
called  communes,  which  were  half  guilds,  half  ariuctl  fratcnii- 
tiea,  out  of  which  has  proceeded  the  development  of  iVce 
dvio  ooDatiUlüoiis  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  With 
ardent  entlmriaam  and  the  magnanimeiis  eaerifiee  of  much 
property,  they  had  fortified  their  dty,  and  ravaged  Uie  poe- 
•eflflioiiB  of  Bueh  noblee  ae  were  favourably  diepoeed  towards 
the  Normans ;  yet,  on  the  appearanee  of  the  eonquoror  before 
their  gates,  they  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  place, 
met  with  a  gracious  reception,  and  thus  preserved  their 
fomier  rights  and  privileges'.  The  subject ii>ii  of  the  other 
Manceaux  followed  shortly  after ;  yet,  nevertheless,  William 
returned  to  Normandy  without  having  revenged  himself  on 
hia  great  foe,  the  eonnt  of  Anjou.  But  an  opportunity  ia 
rardy  wanting  to  him  who  aeeka  for  it.  A  powerful  and 
noble  Angevin,  John  of  la  Fleohe,  who  had  married  Paula, 
a  daughter  of  Hugh,  count  of  Le  Maine'^,  revolted  against 
count  Fulk,  and  aj)plied  Lu  William  for  support,  which  the 
latter  instantly  sent  him,  consisting  ot  e-unie  of  his  bravest 
warriors.  Fulk,  aided  by  Heel  count  of  lirittany,  besieged 
the  castle  of  his  vassal.  William,  thinking  himself  justified 
by  the  danger  of  his  friends,  moved  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
which  fiyne  has  augmented  to  the  inoredible  number  of  sixty 
thousand  eavalry,  towards  the  besiegers,  who,  however,  did 
not  flee,  but  erosnng  the  Loire  and  burning  their  vessels^ 
boldly  awuted  the  eonfliet.  The  providential  presence  of  a 
cardinal  and  some  monks,  as  well  as  the  aversion  of  the 
young  count  William  of  Evreux,  Boger  of  Montgomery  and 
other  Normans  to  a  war,  which  to  them  appeared  unjust,  led 
to  a  peace  at  Biancaiaad  (La  Jiruere),  by  which  William  ac- 
knowledged Fulk's  suseramty  over  Le  Maine,  and  the  hitter  in- 

'  Ord.  Vital,  p.  532  (Mageres,  p.  290J ;  .Sax.  CUron.  a.  1073.  Acta  Von- 
Ufic  GenomaD.  lib.  i. 
3  Ord.  Vital  p.  $33  Maacns,  p.  292). 
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seated  William'«  eldest  son,  Robert,  after  having  taken  tliA 
oustomary  oaths,  with  that  province,  and  ail  the  poMOBriona 
and  right  that  had  been  avnred  to  him  bj  oonnt  Heribert 

While  affiiirs  in  Franee  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  pro> 
mise  of  a  lasting  peace,  William  was  anew  ftkpTonred  by  fortune 
in  England.  Eadgar  iEtheling  had  with  his  treasures  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  France.  With  his  folloutiä,  partly 
wretchedly  mounted  and  partly  on  foot,  he  again  appeared  at 
the  Scottish  court,  where  he  found  a  favourable  reception 
from  hie  royal  brother>in*law  and  sister,  who  again  loaded 
him  with  presents,  in  eompensatton  for  the  treasaree  he  had 
lost.  Malcolm,  however,  it  would  seem,  now  lost  all  hopes  of 
a  cause,  for  the  success  of  which  the  character  of  the  SBtheling 
was  as  ill  adapted  as  his  fortune  was  nnpropitious ;  he  there* 
fore  persuaded  him  to  make  a  voluntary  submission  to  Wil- 
liam, and  by  that  act  give  peace  and  c|uiet  to  himself,  his 
friends,  and  his  country.  Eadgar,  who  felt  neither  energy  nor 
hope  in  himself,  had  no  alternative  but  compliance,  as  soon  as 
foreign  aid  was  withdrawn  from  him.  He,  thereforCt  pro- 
ceeded to  the  English  border,  and  at  Durham  was  veoeiTed 
by  the  sheriff  of  Vorkshire,  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldrio^  who, 
no  doubt  to  secure  him  no  less  against  his  own  wavering  than 
the  insolence  of  the  Normans,  accompanied  him  the  whole 
way  to  Rouen,  where  he  was  received  by  ^^  illiatn  with  all  the 
outward  tokens  of  rcRpeot  due  to  his  hiirh  birth,  and  was 
maintained  for  several  years  at  the  court  there,  receiving  a 
daily  allowance  of  a  pound  of  silver 3.  A  life  passed  in  inac* 
tivity,  and  the  most  ordinary  knightly  recieations  was  highly 
prejudicial  to  him>  and  contributed,  if  not  to  render  him  con- 
temptible, to  make  him  sooner  forgotten  than  if  his  eariy 
death  had  exeited  an  unsatisfied  but  aflbetionate  longing  after 

I  Soepp.  51,  69. 

*  Hie  name  oecun  on  Another  occsiion  in  Smon,  coL  906.  See  alto 
IßUte,  Introd.  i.  p.  436. 
»  W.  Mahn,  p,  494. 
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hiin,  aud,  accompanied  hy  a  fair  image,  hallowed  his  uaDie  ia 
the  meraory  of  tlie  nation. 

All  these  successes  must  have  rendere<i  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam  the  Bastard  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  feared  in  Eu- 
rope. To  what  degree  he  influenced  the  relations  of  the 
neighbonriiig  statei»  of  Fiance,  Flanden,  Qenaanj,  m  diffi- 
cult to  determine;  although  we  know  that  at  timee  he  did 
infloence  them.  Of  hie  relations  to  the  last  mentioned  country, 
it  may  be  adduced,  that  he  was  most  probably  in  an  under- 
standing with  Anno,  arclibishop  of  Cologne,  in  eonse(|uencc  of 
which  the  emperor  Ilonry  IV.,  at  that  time  at  Ratisbon,  was 
astounded  by  the  report  that  the  king  of  England  had  raised 
a  large  army  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle^  £vents,  however,  took  place,  which  rendered  the 
execution  of  auch  plansi  even  if  thej  were  erer  entertained, 
impracticable. 

In  seven  years  the  conquest  of  England  was  completed, 
and  William  saw  his  boldest  wishes  attained  in  the  most 

brilliant  manner.  He  was  now  to  experience  the  usual  lot 
of  conijuorors,  the  hostility  of  his  brothers  m  anna  and  their 
mutual  disseusioiiB,  At  his  court  no  knight  considered  him- 
self more  entitled  to  an  independent  position  than  Hoger,  son 
of  William  fitz  Osbern,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
earldom  of  üereford.  In  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
king,  his  feudal  k>rd,  he  had  given  his  sister  Emma  in  mar- 
riage to  the  earl  of  East  Anglia,  Balf  of  Guader^  At  the 
nuptial  festivities,  which  were  held  at  Ixning  in  Oambridge- 
shire,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  king,  into  which 
both  earls  strove  to  draw  earl  W'althcof.  Taken  by  surprise 
or  compelled,  Waltheof  promised  to  join  the  confederacy,  ac- 

1  Lunbcrt  Sebafnaburg,  a.  1074. 

'  Acoording  to  the  Sutoa  Qut>nicle,  a.  1075,  Ralf  was  the  son  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  same  name  and  of  a  Rretun  (Bn'ttisc)  mother,  and 
not  as  Matthew  Paris  (  R.  Wendover,  ii.  15)  renders  it  a  Welsh  woman  (ex 
matrc  Wallensi).  His  father  was  probably  Kadolf  the  '  stallere/  who  had 
large  poflsetsioos  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  T.  R.  E. 
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cording  to  which  one  of  the  three  N\as  to  be  laise  J  to  the 
throne,  and  the  tuo  otlu  rs  to  be  the  kiii^s  principal  nobles'. 
But  soon  oailing  to  mind  the  fealty  he  had  sworn,  Waltheof 
divulged  the  plana  of  the  eooapiraton  to  ■rehbiihop  LanfmaOt 
and  by  bi«  advioe  baatened  to  Nonnandy,  Cor  the  pmpoao  of 
revealing  to  tbe  king  aU  tbat  had  taken  plaoe,  and  imploraqg 
hie  demency.  Lanfrane,  too,  by  written  ropreeentations,  to 
which  he  endeavoured  to  add  also  verbal  persuasions,  strove 
to  induce  the  Norman  Koger  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king-. 
VN  hen  tliese  were  found  of  no  avail,  the  gentler  spiritual 
weapon  of  exconnnunication  was  employed  against  him^:  it 
was  deemed  euffioient  to  hold  him  in  check :  with  hie  Nonnao 
chivalfy»  therefore,  WuUetan,  biehop  of  Woroeeter,  oppoeed 
him  on  the  Severn,  and  thne  prevented  hhn  from  forming  a 
junction  with  his  brother-in-bw.  More  rigorom  meaeoree 
were  taken  against  Knlf  of  Guadei'.  He  ha<l  encam|>ed 
near  Cambridge,  towards  which  place  Odo,  bishop  of  13ayeux, 
with  a  numerous  army,  together  with  Geoffrey,  bishop  of 
Coutaoces^,  had  marched  to  encounter  hini.  Ralf,  without 
risking  a  battle*,  fled  with  hie  newly  married  wife  to  Norwich, 
and  thenoe,  leaving  hb  coneort  behind,  to  Denmaik,  whore 
he  found  support  from  king  Sveod  Eetvithion.  Onnt»  the 
ktng'e  eon,  and  the  jarl  Hakon^  proceeded  with  two  hundred 
ships  to  England,  wliere,  at  le^t  on  the  southern  voaat.  they 
durst  not  venture  to  land ;  and  as  in  the  north.  Bishop  VV  ale* 

1  Flor.  Wigora.  a.  1074.  W.  Mafaa.  p.  430.  Old.  Vital,  p.  534  (Maseres, 
p.  307). 
s  LaofinuBei  BpisC.  3^1. 

3  Ord.  Vita],  p.  593»  (Bfaseres,  p.  255,)  styles  him  '  tnagtator  militum.* 

*  Flor.  Wigorn.  a,  1074.  Lanfranci  Epist.  31.  "  totus  excrcitus  ejus 
rRarlulphi  traditoris)  in  fugatn  versi  fuerunt  ct  nmtn  cum  iufioita  mulU* 
tutluic  Francigenaruin  et  Anglorum  eos  in  ^  i|Ui  tj  iiitur.'* 

*  iSubm'ü  conjecture  seems  by  no  meaus  impi  uljable,  that  this  iiakon 
waa  the  aon  of  Sweyn,  the  brother  of  Harold,  and  grandaon  of  earl  God« 
wine.  (Hiatorie  af  DiMinnrk,  iv.  440.)  See  alao  "  England  under  tbe  A.  8. 
Kiiiga/'ii.p,Stf7. 
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here,  by  the  direction  of  the  king  and  Lanfranc^  had  taken 
every  precaution  agaiust  their  progress,  after  having  p]un> 
dered  the  cathedral  of  York,  they  betook  themselves  to  Flan- 
ders''. On  Hakon  reets  the  charge  that  he,  like  Asbidm 
before  him,  allowed  hinueif  to  be  bribed  by  WilliAm,  qd 
which  mooonni  he  alio,  after  his  reiiim  to  Denmark,  wae 
banished  from  the  country  by  king  Svend^  The  strong  city 
of  Norwich  was  soon  forced  to  surrender«  and  the  Bretons, 
vassals  of  Rail',  of  whoui  the  garrison  chietiy  coinsisted,  had 
their  Vivefi  spared  only  under  the  conditions  of  renouncing 
the  fiefs  they  had  acquired  in  Eng;laad,  and  of  quitting  the 
coontry  within  forty  days.  The  mercenaries  were  oompeUed 
to  leave  at  a  shorter  notice.  Bishop  Qeoffiray,  William  of 
Warsnne,  who  with  Richard  of  Bienfait,  the  son  of  eari 
CKIbsrt,  the  chief  justiciary  and  representative  of  the  king 
during  the  absence  of  the  latter,  Robert  Malet,  and  three 
hundred  men  at  anns  with  engineers^  remained  in  rsorwich. 
The  king  himself  also  now  embarked  for  England,  as  the 
measures  adopted  by  Lanfranc  had  not  proved  sufficient  to 
lednee  Boger  to  sabjection«  On  his  arrival  William  eited 
the  reMlions  vassal  before  his  court  Boger  hesitated  not  to 
appear,  relying  on  his  near  rdaftionsfaip  to  the  king,  who, 
however^  soon  gave  him  to  understand  how  fiitile  had  been 
his  confidence.  According  to  the  Norman  law,  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  all  his  honours  and  possessions,  and 
oondenmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Even  then  his  haughty 
spirit  did  not  desert  him,  but  served  to  exasperate  the  king 
sdll  more  against  him.  For  when  William  on  Easter  day  had 
ssnt  him  a  ' rich  suit  of  dothes,  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be 
kindled  and  bunit  them.  He  outlived  the  hing«  and  died  in 
prison  and  in  fetters.  Many  of  the  rebels  were  banisfaed, 
many  hanged,  some  were  blinded^,  others  underwent  mutila- 

1  Lanfnmci  Epiit.  36.      >  Sbx.  Cbron.  a.  1076,  «lünMiuslf  for  1074. 
3  W.  Mahn.  p.  437. 

*  •'  Ralistarii  et  machinamm  artifices."  Lanfrniu/i  Epist.  :\5. 

^  l>r.  iDgraiD,  «ho  more,  thus  ludicrously  rendm  the  words  of  the 
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tion  of  their  hands  and  fe^L.  But  of  none  na«  the  i'sxiv  «o 
deplored,  and  proved  so  lasting  a  reproach  to  the  king  as  that 
of  earl  Waltheof. 

This  individual  had  thrown  himself  on  the  king's  mercy  and 
earned  none  of  his  traitoroiis  designs  into  elfeot.  His  wife 
Judith,  the  king's  niece,  eame  forth,  it  is  said,  as  his  aiMSOser; 
yet  whatever  her  disdosures  may  have  been,  fhe  aoeosation 
can  have  been  founded  only  on  wishes,  words,  and  plans,  as 
Waltheof  had  not,  like  the  other  conspirators,  rieten  in  arms 
against  the  king  immediately  from  the  nuptial  festivity.  Kven 
the  Norman  nobles  found  no  severer  punishment  for  him  than 
close  imprisonment  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  posts ;  a  punish- 
ment certainly  too  rigorous,  being  the  same  as  that  awarded 
to  Roger  of  Hereford.  But  the  general  sympathy  manifested 
for  Waltheof  roused  the  mistrust  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  tor* 
tured  by  dread  and  anxiety,  and  by  which  he  was  at  length 
driven  to  the  resolution,  by  the  murder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
of  brining  to  his  fancied  earthly  peaeu  .ind  security  the  offer- 
incr  of  a  deed,  of  which  a  deadened  conscience,  savage  ven- 
geance, and  blind  fear  caused  liim  to  overlook  the  conse- 
quences for  his  own  mind,  the  reproach  of  his  contemporaries^ 
and  the  indelible  stain  on  his  fame  in  the  judgment  of  after 
ages\  In  the  following  year  (1075,  81st  May)  Waltheof 
was  brought  from  his  prison  at  Winchester,  at  early  dawn,  to 
the  spot  without  the  city,  where  the  church  of  St.  Giles  was 
afterwards  erected,  where  his  head  was  struck  off  while  he 
was  in  the  act  of  repeating  the  Loi-d's  prayer,  which  indecent 

Cflmm.  fa.  a.  '*eslte  H  Bryttas  ^  vtevoii  «t  Yva  btyd-cakyS  aet  NorSwic, 
luiae  hy  wurdon  sbbende,  and  smne  of  Jsod  adrifiene,  sad  rams  getawod 
to  sesmle."  "  All  the  Britons  (r.  Bictona)  wer«  condemned  who  wem  st 
the  bride-ale  at  Norwich.  Soma  wave  pomdied  with  blindness  ;  some 
were  drivea  from  the  land  j  and  tome  were  tewed  lo  Scomdmame^*  [//.']. 
— L.  T. 

Cappenberg  contiider«  the  meaning  to  be  expresml  by  Matt.  Paris  (R. 
Wendover,  ii.  p.  15)  in  the  words:  "nonnullos  paübulo  fecit  »utijiendi." 
I  rather  think  to  acande  getawian  means  to  treet  mth  i^aemmjr.^T. 

I  Comp.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  544  (Maaerea,  p.  345). 
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hurry  ou  tlie  [mri  of  the  executioners  arose  from  their  appre- 
hension that  the  citizens  miprht  awake  and  rusli  to  the  i^scuo 
of  a  nian  held  in  such  high  veneration.  (lis  body  was  at  hrst 
ignominioiTsly  cast  into  a  pit  and  covered  with  turf,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  fortoight,  at  the  request  of  Judith  and  with 
the  ]ung*B  pennisdon^  it  was  eonvejed  to  OrowUmd  by  the 
abbot  Ulfkytel  and  honourably  interred  in  the  ehapter  houee 
of  that  monaeteiyi.  Judith  continued  in  poseeadon  of  the 
earldoms  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  until  the  refused 
obedience  to  the  king's  mandate,  to  give  her  hand  to  fi  nuble- 
man  named  Simon  of  Senh's,  whoso  higii  iitieuge  appeared  in 
her  estimation  no  idemnity  lor  a  lameness  in  one  of  his  legs. 
Enraged  at  her  disobedience,  the  despot  deprived  her  of  the 
two  earldoms,  whieh  he  bestowed  on  Simon»  who  afterwarde 
mairied  Judith's  eldest  daughter^. 

At  this  time  a  measure  was  adopted,  whieh,  although  it 
prooeeded  from  the  great  oounei!  held  by  Lanfranc  at  London, 
yet  probably  originated  with  the  king  himself^ ;  namely  the 
decree  for  the  translation  to  cities  of  sucli  bishoi)s  as  still 
resided  in  villneres.  For  the  letter  of  tiiis  de<'ree  speak  the 
obsolete  canons  of  popes  Damasus  and  Leo,  but  which,  when 
speaking  of  villages,  could  hardly  have  had  in  view  such  places 
as  were  now  the  subject.  But  it  was  highly  desuable  for 
William  to  transfer  his  Norman  bishops  to  cities,  where  they 
could  be  protected  by  the  castles  he  had  caused  to  be  built, 
and  where  those  few  Anglo-Saxon  prelates,  who  had  not  been 
displaced,  could  be  more  easily  watched  and  held  under  con- 
trol. By  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  see  of  Slierbome  was 
transferred  to  Sanim,  that  of  Selsey  to  Chichester,  and  that 
of  Lichfield  to  Chester.  iSurum — after  the  founding  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Salisbury,  known  aa  Old  Sarum — was 
little  more  than  a  fortress  in  a  lo%  situation,  and  well  en- 

I  It  was  afterwards,  by  abbot  Ingulf,  taken  thence  and  buried  near  the 
high  altar.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  543  (Maseres,  j».  :V4;i).— T. 

'  logulph.  I».  513".  Wilkins,  Cont  il.  i.  p.  363. 
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compassed  by  walls;  citizens  it  at  that  time  had  nouc^. 
Ohiebester  had  been  granted  by  the  king  to  Boger  of  Mont- 
gomeiy,  Mil  of  Araodel  and  Shrewsbury:  the  number  of 
houMB  there  bad  inereMed,  although  only  niDo  burgfaefi 
are  reoorded  there  in  Domeaday;  whence  it  Heema  to  fdlow 
that  the  Angio-Saxona  had  heeo  expelled  from  a  oit}  lying 
ao  conveniently  for  the  NonniAs,  at  no  ^eat  distance  from 
their  home,  and  their  places  supplied  by  the  new  settlers. 
Chester,  with  its  Roman  walls,  which  have  been  partifilly  j  re- 
sened  to  the  present  dayt  offered  a  simikir  asylum  to  the 
Norman  bishops.  In  the  same  spirit,  bishop  Bemigioa  alao 
tranafened  hia  aee  from  the  old  town  of  Dorobeater  to  the 
well-fortified  Linooln;  biabop  Hecfiut  hia  firora  Kirnham  to 
Tfaetford.  In  thoae  plaoea  which  retained  their  btahopa« 
atrong,  well-appointed  caatlea  had  been  erected  by  the  Nor- 
mans, as  at  Durham,  Rochester,  Exeter,  etc.  It  may  be  hero 
worth  remarking,  that  these  measures  seemed  to  have  their 
model  in  the  half  Normaoized  reign  of  the  Oonfesaor,  when 
bishop  Leofric,  a  Lorrainer,  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Norman  fa?omitea,  in  the  year  1090,  tranaferred  hia  aee  from 
Crediton  to  the  atrong  city  of  Exeter. 

With  Waltheof  a  death  the  king^a  good  fortune  appeara  to 
have  foraaken  him:  traaoibility,  sudden  outbreaka  of  anger, 
and  all  those  storms  which  insensibly  tend  to  impair  the  judg- 
mentj  allowed  nouo  of  his  later  undertakings  to  succeed.  Even 
in  punishing  the  principal  culprit  in  the  plot,  on  account  of 
which  VV  altheof  was  put  to  death,  he  signally  failed.  He  had 
followed  Ralf  of  Guader  into  Brittany,  where  he  beeieged 
him  in  the  town  of  Dol,  whieh  he  aolemnly  awora  he  would 
never  quit  until  he  had  taken  it.  But  Alan  Fei^gant  count 
of  Brittany,  and  a  body  of  troopa  aent  by  Philip  king  of 
France^,  haatening  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  the  haughty 

>  "  Est  v  ice  civitatis  castellum  locatum  in  edito,  nittfo  vallatiini  aoa 

cxifTtio."  Miilin.  de  Pont.  lib.  ii.  Domesday. 
^  Sax.C'hron.  a.  1076.  Flor.  \Yigom.  a.  1075.  W.  Malm.  p.  433.  That 
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monaMh  ibond  btnuelf  eonpelled  to  raue  th«  oegpe,  leaTing 

all  hia  tenia,  baggage,  and  treasure  behind  him.  to  the  vahic, 
at  that  time,  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling',  and  to  flee 
before  the  approaching  euemy.  William  now  found  that  he 
must  seek  for  allies,  and  not  soovn  to  look  for  such  even 
among  the  hereditary  foes  of  bis  house.  Ho  aooordii^rly  made 
an  oflbr  of  peaeo  to  the  ooant  of  Brittaoy,  together  with  the 
haod  of  his  daughter  Constance,  which  the  eouni  joyfully  ao- 
cepted.  This  union  fulfilled  its  object  of  establishing  peace- 
able  relations  between  the  Bretons  .uid  Normans;  and,  al- 
though the  amiable,  mediating  countess  died  fifteen  years 
afterwards  childless,  the  amicable  feeling  established  by  her 
cfibrts  oontioued  to  snbsist  both  between  the  reigning  lamUies 
and  the  people^. 

With  mortifieation,  yet  without  fear,  WiUiam  had  seen  the 
Idi^f^  of  Franoe's  banner  in  the  ranks  of  hts  enemies.  The 
intimate  connection  with  the  court  ot  ilourn,  which  the  weak- 
ness and  policy  of  tliat  of  Paris  had  in  earlier  times  bo  often 
sought,  was  broken,  and  the  king  of  France  disoofered  when 
too  late  that  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom,  far  from  removing 
a  formidable  vassal,  only  augmented  the  danger  of  his  Hege 
lord.  The  wish  to  allay  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  latter  was 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  William,  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Scnlac,  and  on  a  subHe«juent  occa- 
sion, to  declare  his  eldest  son  Hobert  the  heir  to  his  paternal 
dominions,  and  cause  the  Nonnau  barons  to  pay  homage  to 
him.  For  the  same  reason  his  claims  on  Le  Mafno  had  been 
ssonred  not  to  the  father  but  to  the  son.    WiUiam  was, 

noiwMs'a  date  it  comet  tipftim  from  the  words  of  the  council  held  si 
London  in  1075 :  "  regis, qui  in  tnosmaziiiis  partibus  time  bdla  gerebat." 

Ord.  Vital,  p.  544.  (Maseres,  p.  346.) 

1  According  to  Baron  Maseres  (Monum.  p.  347).  equivalent  to  more 
than  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  at  the  present  day. — T. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  544  (Maseres,  p.  347).  Dam  represents  these  events 
vary  differeotly  (T.  i.  pp.  107- 109)»  but  is  not  borne  out  by  the  authorities 
fHueh  he  dlas. 
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however,  very  far  from  intending  to  renounce  either  these  or 
anv  other  rights  t-o  this  or  any  other  son,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
held  them  all  in  such  restraint,  that  of  the  vast  poftsroinns 
aoquirod  in  England,  not  a  single  hide  of  land  was  granted  to 
one  of  them  >.  For  the  withholding  of  Le  Maine  •  renaon 
appears  in  the  early  death  of  Maigaret^  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Bobeit^.  Bobeii,  well  praetiaed  in  anne,  valiant 
and,  after  the  manner  of  his  nation»  eloquent,  yet  vehement 
and  prodigal,  had  hardly  reached  the  age  of  majority  when 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  serve  as  a  puppet  in  his  father's 
political  &ho\v,  but  to  turn  the  intentional  deception  into 
reality.  In  the  year  1074,  and  therefore  probably  not  un- 
connected with  the  pretensions  of  the  young  Nornmn  nobles 
in  England,  dissensions  arose  between  prince  Bobert  and  his 
fiftther  whieh  led  to  the  most  lamentable  consequeooes.  Robert 
demanded  Normandy  and  Le  Maine  of  his  father,  and  was 
answered  bj  long  speeohes  and  rsferenees  to  Absalom  and 
his  eonnsellors,  Ahithophel  and  Amasa.  But  the  haughty 
young  pnnce  replied,  tliat  be  was  not  come  to  hear  svise 
speeches,  with  which  he  had  of  old  been  surieited  to  loathincf 
by  his  pedantic  teachers.  He  demanded  the  honours  that 
were  due  to  him,  as  he  would  no  longer  serve  as  a  raercenaiy 
among  mercenaries.  The  father,  however,  declared  himssif 
wholly  averse  to  renouncing  any  part  of  the  dominion  be* 
stowed  on  him  by  Qod  and  confirmed  to  him  by  his  earthly 
vicar.  The  prince,  who,  from  his  preceptors,  had  learned 
some  rhetorical  flowers,  replied  in  a  determined  tone,  that  he 
would  then,  like  the  Theban  I'olynices,  go  and  serve  in  a 
foreign  land,  there  to  seek  the  honour  whieh  his  paternal 
lares  had  denied  him :  may  he  there  meet  with  another 
Adrastus,  who  would  one  day  gladly  reward  his  fidelity^! 

1  BUie,  Introd.i.p.331. 

>  Ginl.  Pietav.  p.  190.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  546  (Masow,  p.  949).  See  alee 

p.  55. 

Ord.  Vital,  pp.  SGp.  sq.  If  these  classical  allusions  are  really  Robert's 
own,  and  not  imagined  for  him  by  Orderic  (who  by  the  way  is  not  in  the 
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An  aoeiddntal  qnorrel  with  lua  brothen,  wlio  appeared  to 
him  to  be  preferred  by  his  father,  while  he  was  his  mother's 

favourite,  prompted  Robert  to  euch  a  forgetfuln^  of  his 
duty  that  he  attempted  to  make  hiuiheii  itiasUT  of  tlie  castle 
of  Rouen,  an  attempt  which  was,  liowevcr,  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  caateiiaia,  Roger  of  Ivery,  the  kings  oup- 
bearer  ^  Robert  now  fled  irom  Normandy,  aooompanied  by 
many  of  the  ehief  of  the  young  nobility,  among  whom  we  find 
the  names  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  son  of  Boger  of  Montgomery, 
eaii  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Balf  of  Oonehes,  standard-bearer  of 
Normandy,  of  William  of  Bretenil»  son  of  William  fitz  Osbern 
and  brother  of  Roger  earl  of  Hereford,  of  Roger,  son  of  Ri- 
chard of  Bienfait,  of  Robert  of  Molbiay,  WiUiam  of  Molines, 
William  of  Ruperia  and  others.  Hugh  of  Neufohatel,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  received  the  fugitives, — 
whose  possessions  WiUiam  instantly  oonfisoated« — and  opened 
to  them  his  eastles  of  Neufchätel,  BAimalast  and  Sorel.  The 
king  of  Franee,  too,  deobred  in  favour  of  Bobert,  and  all 
those  oountriee  that  stood  in  immediate  oonneotion  with  Nor- 
mandy wavered  as  to  whether  they  should  side  with  the  father 
or  the  son.  But  William  induced  the  greater  number  to 
decide  in  hin  favour,  by  con*"lu*ling  a  peace  with  Rotrou, 
count  of  Mortagne  -,  and,  with  his  aid,  laying  siege  to  the 

habit  of  introducing  such)  we  may  suppose  they  were  supplied  him  by  the 
recollection  of  his  school-boy  days.  [Hobert  is  thui  described  by  Ordcric, 
p.  545  (Maseres,  p.  350):  "Erat  loquax  et  prodigos,  aurl^x  pt  in  artnis 
probissimus,  fortis  certusque  sa^^ittarius,  voce  claraet  libera,  luiLMia  diserta, 
ÜHcie  obesa,  corpore  pingui,  brevique  statura,  unde  vulgo  Ganibaron  cog- 
Bomhuitns  tuft,  et  Brcvit-oerML**— T. 

1  The  event  Belsted  by  Ordorie  st  the  eod  of  his  fourth  book  (p.  570) 
bdoags  to  the  isme  period  is  that  which  be  leoouots  in  his  fifth.  (Maseresb 
p.  353.) 

*  This  Rotron  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  freebooter.  Onleric's  words 
concerning  him  are  :  that  he  was  in  (he  huliit  of  plundering  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  Chartre«,  and  though  frequently  reprehended  by 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  was  at  kngtb  excommunicated,  and  as  a  Diviue 
puoishnMot  beeatne  deaf,  and  so  continoed  lill  bis  death.  William  bought 
his  larrioea.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  546  (Maserea,  p.  363).~T. 
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castle  of  Uaimolast^  After  Hugh's  violent  death'',  the  castle 
was  surrendered  by  his  son  Gulfer,  and  Robert  with  his 
friends  fled  to  his  mother^s  brother,  Robert  the  Frisian,  count 
of  Flandera.  Tfaenoe  he  prooeeded  to  Udo,  «rohbiihop  of 
Treves^,  and  from  him  to  other  dnkee,  eounte»  and  eaetolbme 
m  Lorraine,  Akmannia,  Ouienne,  and  Oasoony,  every \Yhero 
uttering  bitter  complaints  a;j;aiii8t  his  father,  and  seeking  aid. 
He  received  many  valuublu  presents,  which  he  squandered  on 
parasites,  jugglers,  and  harlots,  and  was  conso(piently  soon 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  compelled  to  oontraot  debts.  At 
length,  the  king  of  France  resolved  on  giving  him  an  asylum. 
He  granted  him  half  the  oastle  of  Gtorberoi  in  the  Beanvoieie» 
from  whieh  he  made  fitequent  irruptionB  into  hie  father's  ter- 
ritory, ravaging  the  oountiy.  William  beeieged  him  for  eome 
weeks  in  this  eaetle.  In  a  sally  of  the  garrison,  the  horse  on 
which  the  king  rode  was  killed  under  him,  and  Tokig,  the 
son  of  Wiggod,  wliu  brought  him  another,  was  slain  by  an 
arrow ^.  By  a  knight  from  the  opposite  ranks  he  was  assailed, 
wounded  in  the  arm,  and  thrown  from  his  horse.   An  ex^ 

1  At  this  time  (Aug.  14th)  London  wm  so  burnt  as  it  had  nsmr  beao 

b^ore,  says  the  Sax,  Chron.  a.  1077. — T. 

2  The  text  of  ürderic  is  by  no  means  clear  on  this  point,  viz.  "  Intrrra, 
(hua  iju;ii1am  die  AniiLTicus  de  V'ilerpio  dapifiTuin  rerris  FrjiTicorinn,  ([in  ad 
eum  du  erlcrdt,  deduxisset,  et  cum  tnbus  imutiltu^  ad  cablruiu  aumn,  ubi 

hottet  regis  tntsbsiitar,  rem  caret,  finte  ds  r^a  phalange  quatuor  eqniles 
•riaranty  aqiie  obvimtBS  aditiiin  jsn  prasiiiHe  rewiitionUi  siw  obtnnrs- 
mnt,  iptimiqiie  percutientes  illieo  pwmMnuit."  If  fiir  Aimericus  we  read 
Aimericum,  which,  indeed,  the  context  seems  to  require,  the  verbs  direriernt 
and  dedua^<^iift  will  naturally  and  ajitly  refer  to  Hugh  of  Neufcbatel,  and 
that  is  he  who  was  slain  on  his  return  from  conductlnt?  hack  his  fluent, 
Aimenc  of  Villeroy,  the  French  king's  steward,  and  not  Aimenc,  who  was 
slain  on  his  return  from  conducting  the  dapi/er. — ^T. 

*  Orderie,  p.  670  (Maseres,  p.  870)  em  ia  making  this  Udo,  who  was  a 
son  of  eoont  Bbeihard  ea  ^«ilf  if iMSflMwrMM  (See  Gaala  IVeviromm,  e. 
58),  a  brother  of  Robert  count  of  Fbmders. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1079.  According  to  Orderie,  (p.  570,)  "  per  extera 
•ngnh  ferme  qnin(|ue  anni<)  pervagatus  est."  He  mast,  therefore,  have 
Üed  in  1074  or  the  begmuing  of  1075. 
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elamaiioD  of  pain  and  for  aid  escaped  him,  whioh  his  anta- 
gonist hearing,  leaped  from  his  horse  and  oflbred  it  to  his  too 

lat©  recognized  father.  William  raised  the  siege  and  returned 
to  Rouen,  where  Roger  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  other  Norman 
barons,  whose  sons  and  relations  were  among  the  followers  of 
the  prince,  prevailed  on  him  to  make  over  to  his  son  the  long- 
promised  duchy  of  Normandy.  After  a  short  interval,  during 
whieh  Bohert  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  Scotland*, 
the  &ther  and  son  were  again  at  variance,  and  the  latter  re- 
tomed  to  France,  whefo  he  eontinned  until  his  father  sent  to 
him  earl  Aubrey  with  the  renewed  offer  of  Normandy 

A  more  instructive  example  can  hardly  be  given  for  the 
purpoftc  of  showing  tho  coiuÜLiun  oi"  the  European  states  tlian 
the  reign  of  Wiliiaui  the  Conqueror.  A  foreign  nation  by 
which  he  was  held  in  abhorrence;  his  nobles  in  rebellion 
against  him ;  his  eldest  son  for  yean  at  the  head  of  a  party 
striving  to  deprive  him  of  his  continental  possessions  j  hardly 
a  powerful  neighbour,  who  was  not  ready  at  every  moment  to 
lidce  up  arms  against  htm ;  one  war  and  insurreotion  after 
another — such  were  the  adverse  circumstances  of  his  reign  in 
Eru  !;iri<l.  and  vet  were  they  all  so  unconnected  and  so  void  of 
a  common  object,  that  the  king  had  no  cause  tor  apprehen- 
sion, lest  he  should  sink  under  such  general  hate  and  enmity. 
How  fiercely  this  hatred  continued  to  boil  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Anglo-Saacons  is  manifest  from  the  events  which  about  this 
time  took  place  in  Northumberiand.  Since  the  death  of  Wal« 
iheof  the  earldom  had  been  bestowed  on  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
Walchere,  who  had,  in  great  measure,  committed  the  adminis- 
tration of  temporal  matters  to  a  relation  named  Gilbert,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  acted  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Lcobwinc, 
the  dean  of  Durham,  jioth  these  functionaries  abused  the 
power  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
natives,  whom  they  mercilessly  oppressed,  and  the  principal 
men  among  whom  they  persecuted  and  not  unftequently  caused 

'  Fk».  Wigom.  a.  1079.  *  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  572..  573. 
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to  be  miirdefed>.   It  liappened  that  a  noble  Soxoo  nttmed 

Liulf,  a  relation  of  the  earls  Ealdred  and  Waltheof,  liad  been 
driven  from  tlio  possessions  which  ho  held  in  many  parts  of 
England,  by  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  Norman  officials, 
and  taken  refuge  at  Durliam,  where  be  gained  the  esteem  of 
the  bishop,  who  frequently  had  recourse  to  bis  advice.  Leob- 
wino,  highly  exasporatod  at  this  oonneotion  bo  prejudicial  to 
bis  amioe  and  tyianny,  prevailed  on  Gilbert  to  eflfeet  the 
murder  of  Liulf.  This  deed  was  soon  noised  abroad  and 
engendered  the  bitterest  rage  in  the  yet  unsnbdued  minds  of 
the  Northumbrians.  The  bishop  was  aware  of  the  danger 
wliich  threatened  himself  and  all  tlie  Normans  there,  espe- 
cially I^obwine  the  cause  of  it.  He  banished  Gilbert  and  his 
associates,  and  with  this  sentenoe,  at  the  same  tiine  caused  it 
to  be  declared  throughout  the  oountr^-  that  he  was  ready  to 
okar  himself,  aooording  to  the  eeelesiastioal  law,  of  suspieioii 
of  oompUdty  in  the  murder.  The  ferment  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  was  thus  in  a  certain  degree  allayed,  and  it  became 
possible  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  Gilbert,  that  he  might 
arrange  in  the  county  court  respecting  a  pecuniary  atonement 
with  the  relations  of  hm  victim.  But  the  familiarity  con- 
stantly displayed  by  Walchcre  towards  LeoUwine,  together 
with  the  welcome  reception  which  he  gave  to  QUbert  on  his 
return,  again  excited  the  indignation  of  the  peopk»  which 
■000  showed  itself  in  eo  significant  a  maimer,  that  Walehere» 
not  daring  to  preside  at  a  tribunal  in  the  open  air,  decided 
on  transferring  the  proceedings  to  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Gateshead  (1080,  May  14th).  But  Liulfs  rcktious  and  other 
Northumbrians  led  by  Eaduif  Rus,  of  the  family  of  the  former 
earl  Uhtred,  being  convinced  of  Gilberts  guilt  and  of  the 
bishop's  injustice,  would  listen  to  no  composition,  and  slew 
the  messengers  of  the  latter,  together  with  all  the  bishop's 
men  whom  they  found  standing  before  the  ohuroh,  with  the 
exception  of  some  Anglo-Saxons.  Walchere  now  prevailed  on 

'  Hist.  Episc.  Dunelm.  in  Anglta  Sacra,  i.  p.  7U3. 
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Gilbert  to  present  himself  escorted  by  the  bishop's  hodv 
gaardf  to  tho  multitude ;  but  no  sooner  iiad  they  issued  from 
the  gate  than  the  whole  party  fell  under  the  spears  uid 
swords  of  the  assembled  people.  The  etmged  multitude  now 
caHed  for  Leobwine,  whom  Waiehere  had  vatnly  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  to  leave  the  chureh.  The  bishop  himself  then 
etept  to  tho  threshold  to  beg  for  his  own  life,  which  he  found 
to  be  very  insecure.  Trusting  to  the  sanctity  of  his  office, 
and  wrapping  his  head  in  the  episcopal  mantle,  he  impru- 
dently quitted  the  sacred  asylum,  and  strove  to  make  hie 
waj  through  the  multitude ;  but  when  only  a  few  paces  from 
the  ehuroh  he  wae  stricken  down  by  the  swords  of  the  exas- 
perated people.  Yet  even  now  no  one  ventured  to  enter  the 
saered  edifice  for  the  purpose  of  slaying  Leobwine,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  roof  of  tho  church  burst  out  in  flames  above  his 
head^  caused  by  torches  that  had  been  hurled  upon  it.  The 
fire  soon  reached  the  walls'.  Nevertheless,  Leobwine  there 
itood  firm  in  the  oonseerated  plaee,  until  half  burnt  and  stupi- 
fied  with  agony,  he  rushed  without  the  chnrdiyard's  pale  on 
to  the  naked  eworde  of  his  enendee,  and  fell  hewed  into  a 
thooaaad  pieoee^.   The  Anglo-Saxons  then  haatened  to  Bur- 

I  The  church  wss  probably  bnüt  of  wood  with  a  roof  of  shingles.— T. 

'  In  the  above  narrative  I  have  followed  Simeon  (an.  1080,  1072)  u  the. 
most  authentic  in  all  matters  relating  to  Durham.  With  him  W,  Malm. 
(De  Gestis,  p.  451,  and  De  Pont.  hb.  iii.)  agrees  in  the  main.  Lingard 
mixes  up  parts  from  another  account,  but  without  referring  to  it,  which 
Thierry  haa  adopted,  giving,  however,  hia  authority,  vis.  the  much  later 
Matthew  Paris»  who  places  the  murder  of  Walter[!],  bbhop  of  Durham 
in  ths  yssr  ]075[!!].  [lingard's  prejudice  has  in  this  instsnce  (by  no 
nssns  t  solitsrf  ooo)  ptooiirtsd  him  to  trest  the  ehsracttr  of  sa  ocdcii- 
sstie  of  his  church  with  a  tsndsniess  not  justified  by  the  «ithorities.  He 
Mfs  of  him:  **The  bishop  was  of  s  mild  and  easy  disposition  :  his  hu- 
manity revolted  from  the  idea  of  oppressing  the  inhabitants  hinnself;  but 
indolence  prevented  hira  from  seeing  or  from  restmning  the  oppressiiMia 
of  l  is  otTicers."  I^t  us  see  wliat  Wcndover  (ii.  p.  17)  says  of  Walchere: 
**  \\  aichcrus. . . .  contra  dignitatem  pontiticalem  curis  se  immisceos  sccu- 
kribiis,  s  WiUelmo  emit  Nortbanhumbrise  etnoitatumi  et,  vicecomitia 
«eons  viees,  id  bncs  se  recedit  judieis  alque  sb  omnibus  provincislibui. 

Kit 
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hatiiy  for  the  purpoae  of  mMsaorebg  the  Nonmui  gairieon 

there,  and  rendering  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  But  the 
Normans  were  V)efor«  li:iiid,  and  behind  their  recently  fortified 
walls  were  well  able  to  defend  themselves,  until  relieved, 
against  an  unorganized  and  inexperienced  moititude'.  The 
looked*for  relief  and  with  it  the  royal  ^ngeanoe  were  aoon  at 
hand,  and  the  unhappy  provinee  must  again  atone  for  the 
Tety  natural  lawlew  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the  eruelly 
injored  inhabitante.  Another  eaH,  biehop  Odo,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Durham,  not  to  hold  a  court  of  justice,  but  to  lay 
waste  nrii\  slay  with  fire  and  sword  wherever  the  \*ietchcKl 
people  could  not  instantly'  pay  their  ransom  and  the  contri- 
butions laid  on  them.  A  friend  of  Odo,  William,  abbot  of 
St.  KarilephX  and  afterwards  of  St.  Vinoent'e,  reeeived  the 
Taeaot  aee*,  a  man,  who,  like  the  other  Norman  eeeieeiaBtiee, 
attained  to  power  in  the  ehnreh,  not  through  his  spiritual 
endowment,  but  through  the  talents  of  the  courtier,  of  the 
attorney,  of  tho  soldier.  But  such  m«  n  were  indispensable 
to  the  Conqueror,  who  saw,  even  in  the  monk,  only  a  military 
tool  to  prevent  the  dismembering  of  England  into  eeveral 

tam  nolriUbiit  quam  Mrvis,  insolenter  lelonit  pectmiam  infiniCun.  Popn- 
Ins  tantei,  assidciis  episoopi  ac  ministraram  (jus  euctkmibut  ad  extre- 
nuun  perduGtot  inopisin,  indignabator  valde  sese  «d  tam  gravem  ndeni* 

ptionem  line  mtennianone  compcUi  Cuinque  paolo  post  ad  pladta 

consueta  omnes  comprovinciales,  ut  praelocutum  fuerat,  satis  animose  ad- 
venissent,  et  de  diversis  injurÜH  sibi  jnstitjam  fieri  exegissent,  episcopus 
nimis  cnuleliter  respondit,  quod  de  nulla  injuria  vel  calumnia  ipsis  justi- 
tiam  exiuberet  antequam  sibi  libras  quadriugentaa  monetae  optims  Dume- 
rassent."  Malmesbury's  nrords  (p.  451 )  on  the  same  subject  are :  '*  Fusus 
ibi  non  paucus  numerua  Lotbaringorura,  quod  pnesul  ipse  nationia  goa 
ent.  Caiiaa  OKdia  haee  fnil;  etat  epiaeopea,  piwtar  pontilicatiim,  castoa 
totiua  comitatiM  i  prdfocaratqoa  lebna  forenaibtta  Gialebertmn  cngnatnm, 
inteiioribus  I>eobinuro  clericum*  amboa  in  rebus  coamia^  aticouos  sed 
effttenes.  Tolerabat  episcopus  eorum  imraodestiam,  gratia  strenuitatis 
inductus ;  et,  quia  eos  elevarat,  cnmulum  benignitatis  augebat.  Indulget 
enim  natura  sibi,  placidoque  fvLvore  suis  arridet  ipsa  nmncribus." — T.J 

I  Simeon  Dunelm.  a.  1U72.    Ejusd.  Hist.  Dunelm.  iii.  24. 

'  He  establisbed  monks  at  Durham.  W.  Mahn.  pp.  451, 452.  Flor. 
Wigom.  a.  1080. 
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fltatoe.  Thenoelbrtli,  liowever,  the  earidom  «xmtfnued  lepai« 

rate  from  the  bishopric,  and  waa,  in  tlio  first  instance,  ootn- 
mitted  to  Aubrey,  a  NonnaTu  but  of  whoso  name  there  is  no 
further  mention;  and  afterwards  to  Robert  of  Molbray^ 
King  Malcolm  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  state  of  things  on 
his  frontier,  but  the  marching  of  a  Normaii  amy  under  duke 
Aobert  euiBeed  to  qudl  all  further  hoatiUtieB^. 

After  the  last  viotoriea  gained  by  William  OTer  his  enemfea 
in  the  subjugated  land,  as  well  as  over  his  own  barons,  he 
fctind  leisure  for  an  expedition  to  Wales  (1081).  The  Welsh, 
although  embroiled  in  unceasing  contests,  on  account  of  the 
succession  of  their  princely  houses,  yet,  protected  by  tlieir 
mountainsi  made  repeated  incursions  into  England,  where, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  they  left  behind  them  lamentable 
traoea  of  their  ravagee^  though  frequently  eompelled  to  re- 
tire before  Hugh,  the  Norman  palatuie  of  Chester,  and  other 
Nonnan  knights.  William,  fully  aware  that  thb  enemy,  too 
seeurely  protected  by  nature,  was  only  to  be  gradually  humbled 
by  incursions,  had,  with  this  object,  not  merely  in\ested  the 
earldom  of  Chester  with  such  great  power  *,  but  granted  also 
to  other  knights  on  the  borders  of  Wales — as  to  William  of 
Ogy,  at  WoUerton  in  Shroi)shire  and  Tuderham — the  liberty 
of  wresting,  with  their  good  swords^  whatever  they  could  from 
the  Welsh  ^.  Robert  of  Avranches,  a  valiant^  active,  and 
eloquent  knight,  of  old  Dani^  Uneage,  who  had  already  had 
experience  in  those  wars^,  in  the  time  of  king  Eadward,  sur- 
named,  from  his  castle,  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  (Roelent),  first 
officer  of  earl  nu{]:h  Lupus,  had  put  to  flight  (ob.  circa  1073), 
the  most  cunsid*  ral>le  prince  of  Wales,  lileiliyn  ap  Confyn,  and 
whose  sucoessor,  Trahaern  ap  Caradoc,  together  with  the 

1  Ite.  Hist  Dnmlm.  eoL  59. 

s  IdoD,  ds  G«slis  S^m  Angfi»,  a.  1060. 

*  Dometdsy  ueiibet  tfasia  to  Gmdoc,  probably  Tkahasm  ap  Candoc 

ia  meant. 

4  See  page  137.  ^  Monatiicon  ADgUamum» 

«  Ord.  ViUl.  p.  669. 
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kingg«  Hoel  and  GriffiUif  had  lallen  into  hb  hrnnds*.  Ai  » 
rabflequent  period,  Tnhaern  appears  as  rekied  io  Norman 

knights,  whom  as  allies  he  repeatedly  conducted  into  South 
Wales,  as  tar  as  l  )y  ved  and  Cardigan  (a.  1071),  though  that 
prince's  early  death  interrupted  these  relations,  and  king 
William  had  the  satisfaction  of  extorting  from  the  kinsmen 
of  the  hated  Britons  both  the  oath  of  homage  and  hostages. 
Not  without  a  smile  can  we  read  in  the  Welsh  writere»  that 
the  king  of  England  made  at  this  time  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
David's,  for  tlie  sake  of  praying  at  the  relics  of  that  holy 
bisliop ;  but  that  he  was  attended  by  thousands  of  armed 
luen^  oud  many  hundreds  fell  of  botli  nations  -.  The  EngUeh 
ehroniclers  scarcely  notice  this  expedition  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
probable,  as  earl  Hugh  and  Bobert  of  Rhuddlan  vigorously 
and  vigilantly  attended  to  their  office  in  North  Wales,  that 
it  was  oonfined  to  the  southern  Welsh  states. 

>  Ord.  Vital,  p.  ()?! .  2  Powell,  p.  110. 

3  The  chief  autboritv  is  the  Sax.  Chroti.  a.  KWl  :  *' Se  cynpr  Ijpdde 
fyrdc  lutu  Weaian.  aud  jr-or  gefreode  felu  huod  maima:"  The  kui^  led  an 
ünnjf  kUo  Wale§,  tmd  there  freed  wutny  htmdred  mm.  Neither  llofeDos 
nor  Simeon  have  adopted  tiiis  pussge.  H.  Huntingdoo  merely  aayss 
"Rex  W.  dnzit  eiemUuu  m  Wilfiam  el  eem  sibi  tnbdidit;'*  and  horn 
bin)  word  for  word  Badolf.  de  Diceto,  a.  1080.  ap.  Twyeden,  p.  487.  Uka- 
wiae  Bromton,  a.  1080.  Annal.  Waverl.  a.  1080,  adds:  "et  miilti  ex  utra- 
f\\w  parte  pericnint.'*  Matt.  Paris  (R.  Wend  over,  ii.  20),  a.  1079:  "  NV. 
duxit  in  Walliam  exercitum  copiosum,  et  earn  »ibi  subjugavit,  v\  n  fpl^uUb 
UUua  ditionis  homagia  et  fidelitates  accepit:"  with  which  his  tiaincäake  of 
Westminster  almost  vorbally  agrees;  a.  10/9.  [To  the  above  may  be 
added,  in  corroboration^  Üie  Iblbwing ;  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1087,  "  Brytland 
him  wm  on  geirealde,  and  he  KKrinne  castdca  gewrobte,  and  i>et  nancjnn 
mid-eaHe  gewealde  :**  BrfOmd  (Wales)  w«e  m  iUf  jMMPir,  md  ke  wnu§kt 
muiles  therem,  and  comfietdi/  mMud  that  nation.  Ingram  prints  *  Man- 
cyrn*  and  more  tmnslales :  and  ruled  Anglesey  %cithal\J'] — T.]  The 
Annal.  Wavcrl.  have  correctly  :  "  Flabuit  ctlam  Britanniam  in  potestate 
sua,  et  in  pa  rastella  fecit,  i  (  'jentrm  illam  sibi  acclivcin  fecit."  H.  Hunt- 
ingdou,  who  neems  in  doiii)t  as  tu  the  meaning  ot  iirytland,  translates: 

"  Britanniam  sibi  acclivem  fecerat.  WdUamque  rebellantem  in  siuun 

acce()erat  diüonem;*'  for  ao,  (from  Bromlon*a  exeerpt,  p.  981)  Savfla'a 
eenaeleea  nafing:  "Walfiarnqne  reeeretkim  in  aoam  aceeperaV'  ^> 
eecma  to  re4uiitt  emendation. 
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William,  it  appears,  thought  it  eHher  more  ad^imVte  or 
more  agreeable  to  abide  in  Normandy,  while  his  brothor, 
bifthop  Odo,  conducted  the  government  of  England  in  his 
stead.  As  the  latter  appeared  true  to  his  trust,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  became  more  enduriog  ftom  year  to  year, 
William  let  him  follow  hia  own  course  in  extorting  vast  tM- 
aarea  aa  booty,  impoats,  and  judioial  feea.  Still  hta  extensive 
power  and  aloKMt  labulona  wealthy  whieh  he  well  knew  how 
to  augment  by  parsimony,  did  not  eontent  this  ambittona 
man.  The  raising  of  Lanfranc  to  the  primacy  he  regarded, 
it  would  seem,  as  a  slight  to  himself,  and  the  wish  of  attain- 
ing to  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities  dif^played  itself  in  him 
more  manifestly  every  day.  If  wo  call  to  mind  the  relations 
of  the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  their  multifarious 
eonneetiona  with  their  kinsmen  in  Normandy  and  England, 
it  will  appear  to  us  less  striking,  that  Odo  ähonld  eherish  the 
hope,  by  dint  of  eraft,  money«  and  power,  of  one  day  obtain- 
ing the  papal  chair.  If  we  east  a  glanee  at  the  positron  of 
Gregory  VII.,  who,  although  allied  with  the  Normans  of 
Apulia,  had  \\itli  diffienlty  been  able  to  withytand  the  second 
siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gennan  king,  Henry  IV.,  and  through 
his  agents  was  incessantly  seeking  aid  in  every  land  of  Europe, 
it  will  appear  far  from  improbable,  that  the  crafty  pontiff 
would,  through  hia  emiasariesj  aeoretly  strive  to  allure  to  him, 
as  a  eondottiere,  for  the  defence  of  Borne  against  the  Ger- 
mans, the  powerfol  bishop,  who  had  oontributed  to  the  aub- 
jugation  of  the  despicable  Anglo-Saxons,  even  by  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  one  day  succe<jdiiig  to  the  papal  throne.  In 
iiome,  too,  a  prophecy  was  abroad,  that  llildebrand's  suc- 
cessor would  be  an  Odo,  and  which  was,  in  fact  fulfilled^  as 
the  biahop  of  Ostia  of  that  name,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Ov^ry  and  the  abort  rsign  of  Victor  III.,  reoeived,  as 
Urban  IL,  the  ring  of  the  fisherman.  But  the  bishop  of  ' 
Rayeux  applying  the  prophecy  to  himaelf,  caused  a  palace  to 
be  bought  for  him  at  Bone,  wfawh  he  decorated  with  aatonish- 
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ing  magnificence,  and,  by  nieaiiö  ui  costly  presents^  gained  the 
good  will  and  voice  of  many  Roman  senators.  He  prevailed 
OD  Hugh  ^of  Avranc)ie8,  the  powerful  earl  of  Chester,  and 
many  other  knighta,  to  attend  him  across  the  Apenntiie. 
Thue  did  ioaatiable  thirst  after  gain  and  gloiy«  Mid  an  no- 
quenohable  Ioto  of  adventure  combine  together  a  band  of 
vaKant  men  under  the  leadership  of  Odo,  who,  withoat  the 
king's  permission,  resolved  on  leaving  England.  Tliey  had 
already  embarked  for  the  expedition,  and  reached  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  wlieii  William,  who  liad  received  intelligence  of  their 
plan,  came  unexpectedly  upon  them.  To  his  cleü-r-öiglited- 
ncss  the  project  of  his  brother  must  have  appeared  imprac- 
ticable,  and  even  its  snoeess  he  probably  thought  hardly  to 
be  desired ;  the  tinreatened  misunderstanding  with  the  Ger- 
man king  must  by  William,  already  surrounded  by  enemiea, 
have  been  regarded  as  perilous;  but  the  manner  ill  whieb 
Odo  deserted  the  land  committed  to  his  guanUanship  waa 
high  treason.  The  king  brought  this  accusation  of  his  brother 
before  hi«  barons,  and  when  no  one  else  seemed  disposed  to 
arrest  hin),  he  wa«  the  first  to  lay  hands  on  him,  not,  as  he 
said,  on  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  on  the  earl  of  Kent^  Odo 
was  hiid  in  fetters,  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  possessions 
in  England,  and  remained  until  William's  death  a  prisoner  in 
the  tower  of  Bouen.  His  immense  treasures*  whioh  in  part 
were  found  in.saeks  hidden  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  were  con- 
fiscated for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  Gregory  did  not  fail  to 
complain  of  a  proceeding  so  deeply  injurious  to  the  spiritual 
authority,  and.  after  the  deliverance  of  Home,  in  the  year 
1084,  by  duko  Xiobert  Guiscard,  demanded,  in  very  mild 

)  Hie  divonotioii,  «a  we  sre  infonned  by  Mslmsfbary  (p.  487),  waa  8ug- 
getted  by  Lsoffanc,  which  seems  highly  piobsble^Hls  words  sie :  "  Com 
olim  WindiDUt  seoior  spud  Laofrancum  quereretur  se  a  fratri  deseri,  *  Tn* 
inquit,  '  prende  eom  et  vinci.'  '  Et  quid,'  respondit  Ule,  '  quia  clericus 
est?'  Tunc  archiepiscnpns  Icpida  hilaritate.  'Non,'  dixit,  'efMaoopom 
Baiocarum  capies,  sed  coniitem  Cantiie  ctistodiea.'  " — T. 
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taniu,  the  liberatioD  of  the  iiuprisooed  Ushop,  whioh,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  obtain  i. 

In  all  cases  affecting  the  doctrines  of  the  chuiiji  and  the 
customary  rights  of  the  papal  court,  William  had  ever  proved 
himself  an  obedient  son,  and  to  pope  Gregory  personally  con- 
tinued 80  faithful,  that  he  refused  to  receive  the  delegates  of 
the  antipope  Qnibert.  Hw  eomplianoe»  however,  suffered  a 
gteat  diminution  after  he  found  himself  firm  in  his  possession 
of  England ;  even  Lanlitine  had  no  influence  over  him,  when 
Gregory  demanded  of  him  what  appeared  detrimental  to  his 
secular  authority.  Ap  iluring  the  king's  long  absence  in 
France,  his  representatives  in  England  had  allowed  the  col- 
lection of  the  Peter-pence  from  the  impoverished  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  the  avaricious  Norman  barons  to  be  much  neglected, 
Gregoiy  sent  his  Ic^gate  named  Hubert  The  cause  of  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  the  Peter-penoe  was  speediljr  and  rea- 
dily removed';  but  when  Hubert  made  the  extmordinary 

»  W.  Malm.  p.  457.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  647.  Flor.  "Wiprom.  a  !0«2.  Re- 
gistrum  Gr^orii  VII.  lib.  xi,  pp.  2,  and  a  fragment  of  a  letler  of  Gregory 
to  his  friend  Hugo,  archbisliüp  of  Lyons.  Wace  know^  nothing  of  Odo's 
designs  on  the  papacy,  but  represents  him  as  aiming  uL  the  kingly  power, 
ts  othm,  overlooking  their  rektkm  to  the  eontemponry  events  in  htlj, 
have  aleo  euppoeed.  Nor  have  diqr  called  to  mind  that  ead  Hugh,  if 
thoae  plana  had  been  diverted  »gßiai^t  the  crown*  coold  not  have  conttmied 
in  poweeaion  of  lua  honours.   [Wace  says  of  Odo : 

En  I'isle  de  Wie  I'aveit  prit. 

Et  h  Roem  en  prison  mit;  • 

Malicios  ert,  qo  diseit, 

E  coveitos  plus  ne  jweit. 

Pose  out  est^  ses  seneschals, 

A  totea  gent  crude  h  mals ; 

Tote  Engleterra  ae  plaigneit, 

Fovne  h  richee  raenmait. 

Priv^ment  aveit  enqnie 

E  demande  ä  see  amis, 

Sr  jh  Kveske  Reis  screit, 
se  ja  estre  Reis  jxirreitj 

lleis  esperout  k'il  dc  vtndreit, 

Se  U  Reis  ainz  de  Ii  morreit.  vv.  14302-14315. — T.J 
'  In  Ibreign  conntrice  WiUtam  had  thereby  gained  great  fime:  "  WU- 
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daraand  thai  the  king  ahould  iwear  the  oath  of  homage  to 
the  prood  ecoleaiafltioal  aoyereign  and  his  floceeiBOfa,  he  re« 
fnaed  it  ii^  the  most  deäded  tenns^   Even  the  rcproaonta 

tions,  which  the  pope  did  not  disdain  to  make  through  queeo 
Matilda,  and  ins  application  to  duke  Ivoljert,  fur  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  restoration  of  amicable  feeling  towards  his  fa- 
ther, brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  chief  objeot.  Equally 
fmitleai  was  a  letter,  which  Gr^ry,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  (S4  April  1060)  addraeaed  to  Williaiiij  when  he  had  a 
aeoond  time  sent  forth  the  ban  of  ezoommanioation  against 
the  lung  Henry  IV,  and  yet  was  striving  to  raise  seonlar  aid 
against  him,  in  which,  after  acceding  to  many  of  his  wishes, 
ho  reminds  him  of  the  great  services  which,  even  btfore  his 
elevation  to  the  tiara,  he  had  rendered  him  in  acquiring  his 
kingly  orown;  and«  with  boundless  ptomiaes  and  flatteries^ 
eiideaf  oured  to  pre?att  on  him  to  ahow  obedienoe  to  the  pap 
palohair^ 

William^B  oondoet  to  the  rest  of  the  deigy  was  perfectly 

consistent  with  that  which  he  had  observed  towards  its  head. 
In  the  nomination  to  vacant  abbeys  he  acted  very  arlitrarily, 
rather  following  the  counsel  of  his  barons  than  that  of  the 
heads  of  the  ehuroh^.  The  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Gre- 
gory, that  he  never  aold  aueh  appointmenta«  must,  if  not 
ironioal»  have  been  given  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  wish  and 
the  endeavour,  to  deserve  it.  From  the  Norman  cloisters  he 
took  the  most  untitling  monks,  to  intrust  to  them  the  richest 
Anglo-Saxon  abbeys.  Among  numerous  instances,  wo  may 
oite  that  of  Thorstan,  a  monk  of  Oaon,  whom  the  king  raised 

lelmus  Rex,  qui  totam  Anglorum  terram  Romano  pontifici  trihiitariarn  fe- 
cit, nrc  nliqiipm  in  stm  potest.ite  aliqnid  eraere  vel  vendere  permisit  quem 
apostolica'  seUi  inubedieotem  depreheuUit."  Bertholdi  Constantienis  Chron. 
a.  1084. 
1  Lanfranci  Bj^at.  7,  8. 

*  Regiatnmi  Qregorü  VII.  lib.  viL  ep.  33,  36, 37* 
>  See  the  letter  of  the  abbot  of  F^mp  to  the  king,  in  MabiUon,  Anal, 
i.  p.  938. 
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to  the  heftdship  of  tbe  old  abbey  of  Olastonbury.  Thk  maa 
with  hm  oonntrymeD  squandered  the  aeoumulated  wealth  of 
the  monastery,  while,  not  eontent  with  holding  the^  monks  to 

the  strictest  observance  of  tlio  rulo  of  their  order,  he  even  let 
them  suffer  privation.  An  arbitrary  change  of  the  old  Gre- 
gorian chant,  in  place  of  which  he  strove  to  introduce  one 
composed  by  John,  abbot  of  Fecamp,  gave  occasion,  together 
with  his  profane  violences,  to  a  disastrous  oonfliet  in  the 
ehurcb»  at  the  altar  of  which  some  of  the  monke  were  slain 
and  many  wounded.  As  a  pnniahmenty  Thvrstao  merely  for* 
feited  his  abbey,  and  was  sent  hack  to  his  Norman  cloister. 
To  archbishop  Lanfiunc  eren  this  penalty  seemed  too  severe, 
and  lie  (Counselled  the  abbot  to  ofitr  a  ptcunia,i y  atonement 
to  the.  kintr,  and  not  to  be  disheartened,  even  should  it  be  re- 
jected. The  result  was,  that  Tkurstan  immediately  recovered 
the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  from  William's  sacoessor,  for  fire 
httodred  pounds  of  silver  ^ 

Oeenrrenees  of  this  kind  frequently  took  place,  although 
with  their  details  but  seldom  recorded.  One  merit  only  is 
wont  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  number  of  these  prelates 
of  Norman  origin,  that  of  having  employed  great  exertions 
and  much  care  in  the  erection  and  restoration  of  abbeys, 
churches,  and  other  structures  conncctetl  with  thcin.  This 
merit  belongs  unijuestionably  to  the  Normans,  to  whoso  love 
of  architecture  we  are  indebted  for  many  grand  and  beautiful 
monuments*  that  will  long  bid  defiance  to  the  destroying 
hand  of  time,  and  continue  to  excite  cor  admiration.  Yet,  in 
ap)»«oiating  thebr  founders,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this,  like  other  styles  of  architecture,  rose  out  of  ^ven  and 
iiupcrative  circumstances-,  and  the  wonder-exciting,  castle- 
hke  abbey  was  no  other  than  the  fortress,  in  which  the  war- 

'  Sax.  Chron.  Hor.  Wijorn.  a,  10S3,  Lanfi  anci  EpiKt.  53. 

'  I>appenberg  here  is  of  course  sj)eaking  of  liie  uuidbU'c  Norman  archi- 
tecture, which  is  evideutlya  barbarous  imitation  of  the  Romau,axid  ck)sely 
mssibHsf  ths  Anglo-SMKn,  though  soiaswhsl  bis  tads^— 
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like  abbots  were  eompelled  to  defend  tbemedvee  againat  the 
violence  of  the  neigfaboitrisig  hostile  laity.  But  here,  ae  m 
the  rest  of  Europe,  not  one  of  the  larger  and  more  splendid 

structures  is  wholly  the  work  of  its  first  founder,  though  the 
almost  lightloss,  strong  waJls  of  hewn  stone,  with  few  and 
narrow  eutranccs,  m&y  still  be  easily  traced,  and  which,  even 
without  ditch  and  rampart,  protected  the  spiritual  easteUain 
and  his  monies. 

Nearly  twenty  ysors  had  now  passed  nnoe  the  eonquest  of 
England,  and  the  children  of  Harold  had  saved  themselves 
by  flight  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  William's  tranquil 
possession  of  the  country  seemed  no  longer  endangered  by 
any  commotion,  when,  on  a  sudden,  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  Danish  king,  Cout,  afterwards  distinguished  as  "  the 
Saint,^  the  second  son  of  king  Svend  Estrithson,  either  to 
avenge  his  expelled  kinsmen^s  or  his  own  former  failure,  or  to 
make  good  his  pretensions  to  the  orown,  was  preparing  for  an 
expedition  against  England  (1085).  He  had,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, assembled  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  thousand  vessels  in 
the  Limfiord  (a  firth  on  the  north-west  of  Jutland'^);  and 
his  fathor-in-law,  Robert  the  Frisian,  count  of  Flanders,  was 
ready  to  support  him  with  six  hundred  sail.  The  Norwegian 
king,  too,  Okf  Kyrre,  who  had  to  avenge  on  England  the 
death  of  his  father,  Harald  HardrAda,  at  Stamford  Bridge^ 
sent  him  sixty  ships  completely  equipped^. 

William,  who  had  never  placed  any  trust  in  the  good  dis- 
position of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  iiitich  less  than  formerly  in 
that  of  the  Normans  in  England,  asseuibied  numerous  bands 
of  meraenaries  from  Normandy,  Le  Maine,  and  the  rest  of 

1  See  page  1 29. 

2  Ungard  forgets  to  make  mention  of  the  thousand  or  more  Danish 
bhipg,  merely  saying  that  *'  he  obtained  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  from  Olave, 
kbg  of  Norway,  and  a  promise  of  «nodier  iix  hmidnd  tidl  from  his  Is* 
ther-in-lmr,  Robert,  etil  of  Fbnders/'— T. 

*  See  Engl,  under  the  A.  8.  Idngs,  ii.  p.  880. 

*  W.  Malm.  ¥Uu.  Wigon.  a.  1084.  Snoiri,  Olaf  Kyni'e  Saga,  eap.  8. 
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France,  and  even  from  Spain.  Many  noble  knightfi,  too, 
and  among  them  Hugh,  the  king  of  France''8  second  brother, 
joined  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  England,  whero,  dis- 
persed over  the  country,  they  were  a  heavy  burden  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  charged  with  their  maintenance  ^ .  Be- 
«des  this,  the  old  tax  of  Daae-gelt,  at  the  »te  of  ax  shiUinga 
the  lade^,  was  re-impoeed,  to  defray  the  expenaee  of  the  pre- 
parationfl,  but  which  the  Nonnaa  lorda  again  extorted  from 
their  Anglo-Saxon  wunals^.  AU  the  land  on  the  ooatt,  where 
a  landing  might  bo  expected,  was  laid  waste,  tluit  nothing 
might  be  left  to  the  enemy  wheKMui  to  seize'.  The  inhn bit- 
ants  were  even  forbidden  to  wear  their  native  garb,  that  their 
Baniflh  friends  might  not  so  easily  recognize  them ;  and  were, 
moreoTer^  oommanded  to  shave  off  their  long  beards ;  though 
few,  It  is  aaid,  complied  with  this  mandated  It  was  probablj 
the  great  and  efficient  measures  adopted  by  William  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  which  inclined  Onut  to  ddiberate  be- 
fore venturing  further;  and,  in  the  following  year,  when  a 
rebellious  spirit  had  spread  itself  among  his  followers,  and  his 
army  was  tired  of  the  long  delay,  induced  him  to  abandon  the 
enterprise^.  His  brother,  Olaf,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
rebellion,  he  caused  to  be  arrested,  ignominiously  bound,  and 
sent  to  his  iather-in-Uw,  the  count  of  Fhmders.  Here  again, 
the  golden  missiles,  which  William  ne?er  spared,  together 
with  those  of  steel,  most  probably  fulfilled  their  misrion ;  and 
of  the  DanC'gelt,  no  inconsiderable  portion  fonnd  its  ultimate 
destination  at  king  Cnut's  court  in  liaithaby  (Sleswig).  Tlio 
murder  of  the  Daniah  king,  which  took  place  shortly  alter, 

t  Ingolphiis,  p.  516. 

3  We  still  have  notices  respecting  the  produce  of  these  exacUoni  in  the 
Inquisitio  Geldi,  in  the  Exeter  Domesday. 
»  Sax.  Chron.  n.  1085.  Fkur.  W^gOfD.  S.  1084. 
-*  Sax.  Chron.  a   I  0S5. 

*  ifllnothi  Vita  Canuti,  cap.  12  $q.  apud  Langebek,  ÖS.  Rer.  Dan.  iii. 
'  i^noth.  1.  c.  Saxo  Gnun.  edit.  Müller,  p.  585. 
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aaaured  William  agninst  any  future  attempto  on  his  kiogdom 
from  that  quarter. 

Of  William*«  civil  aots,  after  the  conqueet  of  England,  the 
most  prominent  is  the  introduction  of  the  Feudal  System. 
This  was  the  natural  and  neoessar}'  oonsequenoe  of  a  revoln- 
tion,  by  which  all  tho  landed  property  of  the  country  was 
wrested  from  its  native  holders,  and  bestowed  on  those  fo- 
reign chieftains,  who  had  aided  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
land,  who  naturally  looked  for  a  share  of  the  spoil»  and  were 
to  eonstitute  its  aristocracy;  while  these,  in  like  manner,  had 
to  provide  for  their  followers,  by  a  subdivision  of  the  estates 
oonferred  on  them  by  the  crown.  Hence  the  disklnetions  of 
tmumit  in  chief,  {(ermte$  in  eapite)^  and  under  Unantt,'  the 
former  beini^  those  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the 
king ;  the  latt^T  those  who  held  ui  the  great  immediate  hold- 
ers, or  tenants  in  chief. 

The  lands  thus  bestowed  by  the  king  consisted  at  first 
either  in  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  or  of  those  native 
proprietors,  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  had  preferred  volun« 
taiy  eidle  to  submission ;  but  gradually,  in  consequence  of 
fbrfeitures,  (the  penalty  of  renstanee  to  a  foreign  joke),  and 
other  causes,  nearly  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  king- 
dom passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans. 

Although  these  landed  possessions  were  bestowed  for  past 
Fer\'ices.  they  were,  nevertheless,  subject  to  certain  obligations 
to  the  lord  paramount,  of  whom  they  were  held ;  to  the  king, 
in  the  ease  of  tenants  in  chief ;  and  to  the  tenant  in  chief,  in 
that  of  an  under  tenant.  Of  these  obligations,  the  most  ho- 
nourable was  that  of  kniffJU'terncit  or  the  obligation  to  fur- 
nish a  oertsin  number  of  cavaliers  completely  armed  for  the 
king's  service,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  field  for  forty 
days.  This  service  was  extended  to  all  tenants  in  chief,  both 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  inchidini^  monasteries  and  otiier  reli- 
gious t'ountlations,  with  the  yole  exception  of  those  who  held 
hy  frankalmignt  or  fre$  alms. 
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Thus  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  was  held  ei- 
ther by  the  sovereign,  or  by  a  tenant  in  chief,  holding  imme- 
diately under  him.  In  the  distribution  of  lands,  each  of  such 
feudal  possessions  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
was  doled  out  to  the  under-tenants,  consisting  of  Norman 
offioiaLs  and  others,  mUitary  and  oivil,  or  of  such  Anglo- Sax- 
ons as  had  been  ousted  from  the  possession  of  the  estate,  and 
were  now  redneed,  from  the  degree  of  thane,  to  the  condition 
of  ample  freeholders,  or  frwiklins.  The  other  portion  the 
Norman  lord  retained  in  his  own  hands,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  his  demesne  lands,  which  he  either  farmed  out  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  or  cultivated  for  his  own  beuefitj  by 
the  hands  of  his  vilkiufi,  or  serfs. 

Besides  military  service,  the  great  tenants  of  the  orown 
weie  req[iiired  to  attend  the  king^s  oonrt  at  the  three  grand 
lestirals,  of  Ghristmas,  Easier,  and  Whitsuntide ;  and  at  all 
other  times  when  summoned.  They  oonstitnted  the  great 
kgidative  body  of  the  kingdom'. 

On  succeeding  to  a  fief  at  the  death  of  the  possessor,  tho 
heir  was  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  lord  of  wliom 
he  held.  In  the  Norman  times  this  was  called  a  reliefs  and 
otiginally,  like  the  heriot  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  consisted  of 
eertain  chattels,  as  horses,  hauberks,  hehneU,  lanees,  ete.| 
hut  whidi  was  afterwards  commuted  into  a  peoumwy  line^. 
Id  addition  to  the  relief,  payments  (akk)  were  exaoted  from 
the  tenant ;  1.  when  the  lord  paid  the  relief  of  his  fief  to  his 
superior  lord ;  2.  when  his  eldest  son  was  made  a  knight ; 
S.  on  tho  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  4.  when  he  was 
captured  by  an  enemy  ^, 

A  fief  could  not  be  devised  by  will,  or  otherwise  alienated 
by  its  hoMer;  but  must  descend  to  the  legal  heir,  subject  to 
the  same  burthens,  on  payment  of  the  enstomaiy  relief. 

^  rvingard,  ii.  p.  46.  edit.  1837- 

^  Anc.  Laws  and  Inst.  p.  204,  fol.  edit,  and  (pp.  72,  73)  Cnut's  laws 
'  Be  Hergeate,'  of  which  William's  is  only  a  modification. 
*  HalUm,  Middle  Ages,  i.  p.  178,  edit.  1855. 
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With  the  descent  of  fiefs  in  Knglaml  were  connecttMi  irard- 
skipa  and  marriages.  When  the  heir  was  a  minor,  he  was 
eoDflidered  incompetent  to  hold  the  fief,  being  incapabk  of 
mifitaiy  servioe ;  in  whieh  oam  the  lord  entered  into  poem- 
eion,  and  either  appropriated  the  revenues  to  his  own  use,  or 
let  them  out  to  farm.  The  heir  he  took  under  his  own  eharge, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  educated  in  a  manner  qnalify- 
ing  him  for  military  service.  All  the  expenses  of  the  ward 
devolved  on  the  iord,  who  was  bound  to  deliver  over  the  es- 
tate, without  a  relief,  when  the  ward  bad  completed  his  twen* 
ty-first  year. 

MThen  the  .heirs  were  females,  and,  oonsequently,  incapable 
of  military  servioe,  they  might  not  be  disposed  of  in  marriage 
without  the  lord'^s  sanction;  for  the  refusal  of  which  he  was, 
however,  bound  to  assign  a  valid  reason.   On  the  death  of  a 

tenant,  the  fief  descended  to  the  daughter,  or,  if  more  than 
one,  to  the  daiicrhters  in  common.  Like  the  heirs  male,  these 
were  under  the  wardship  of  the  lord.  On  completing  the  age 
of  fourteen,  the  lord  could  compel  his  female  ward  to  marry 
any  man  he  might  select;  and  if,  after  that  age,  he  allowed 
her  to  remain  single,  she  could  not  marry  without  the  consent 
of  the  lord  and  guardian.  The  husband  of  an  heiress  entered 
on  all  the  rights  of  a  male  heir,  and  performed  all  the  services 
due  to  the  lord '. 

Besides  the  profits  accruing  to  the  lord  Iruiii  the  before- 
mentioned  sources^  there  was  that  derived  from  escheats,  of 
which  there  are  two  cases,  viz.  1.  a  fief  escheated,  or  fell 
back  to  the  lord  when  the  holder  died,  leaving  no  heirs ;  and, 
%.  if  the  holder  was  convicted  of  treason  or  felony*. 

The  confirming  of  a  fief  was  accompanied  by  three  forms 
or  ceremonies,  viz.  1.  homag§ ;  St,  the  cath  of  fealty ;  3.  mmü- 
Htur». 

1.  Homage  (honiinium,  homagiuni)  wtis  the  form,  according 
to  which  the  homager  became  the  vassal,  or  man  (homo)  of 

<  LiDgard,  ut  «ip.  p.  51.  >  BkckstODc«  ü.  p.  72,  edit.  1630. 
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hia  lord.  In  doing  homa^  tiie  vaanl*«  bead  was  uneovered, 
liia  bdt  ungirt,  his  sword  and  spun  laid  aside;  then  kneeling 
he  pkMsed  his  hands  between  thoee  of  the  lord,  and  promised 
to  become  his  man  from  thenoeforward ;  to  serve  him  with 
life  and  limb  and  worldly  iionoiir,  faithfully  and  loyally,  in 
consideration  of  the  lands  which  he  hold  under  him.  Nono 
but  the  lord  in  person  could  accept  homage,  which  was  usually 
concluded  with  a  kiss. 

The  oath  of  fealty,  though  iodispensahie,  was  taken  with 
leas  formality  than  the  perfonnanee  of  homage,  and  might  be 
received  by  proxy. 

8.  Investiture,  or  the  actual  conveyance  of  feudid  lands, 
was  of  two  sorts,  proper  and  iniproj)er.  'J'lie  first  was  an 
actual  putting  in  possession  on  the  ground,  either  by  the  lord 
or  his  deputy,  which  is  called  in  our  law  livery  of  seizin.  The 
second  was  symbohcal,  and  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a  turf, 
a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have  been 
made  usual  by  the  caprioe  of  local  custom  >.  Upon  investiture 
the  duties  of  the  man  or  vassal  commenced^. 

A  knighi*B  fee  was  fiied  in  Bngiaad  at  the  annual  value  of 
Every  estate  supposed  to  be  of  this  value,  and  entered 
as  such  in  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer,  was  boimd  to  contribute 
the  service  of  a  soldier,  or  pay  an  escuage,  or  scuia^,  to  the 
amount  assessed  upon  a  knight's  fee. 

Under  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  oath  of  a  man  to  his 
hlaford,  or  lord,  contained  no  reservation  of  fealty  or  obe- 
dience to  the  king:  and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  what 
was  the  duty  of  a  man,  who  had  contracted  that  obligation, 
when  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  king  and  his  immediate  lord  f 
When  such  cases  occurred,  and  in  those  remote  times  they 
were  not  uniVequcut,  it  is  probable  that  in  England,  as  on 
the  Continent,  the  men  ranged  thcmsrl\(  s  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  interest,  fear,  or  afiection  dictated.  The  law  of 
England  appears  to  have  continued  in  this  unsettled  state 

1  8m  Grimia,  Rechtnllertb&mer.        >  HiOani,  ut  sup.  pp.  169  «f . 
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till  the  Nommn  conquest  wa»  coiDpletely  established.  One  of 
the  Conqucror'fri  laws  obliges  every  freeman  in  his  dominions 
to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his  person,  without  reserve  or 
qualification  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  hie  life,  he  assembled 
ail  the  laadholdere  of  any  aoeount  throughout  England,  whoee 
men  aoever  they  were,  and  compelled  them  to  hecome  hia 
men,  and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  againat  all  penona  whatever* 
without  any  exception 

Besides  the  tenure  of  knight-service  properly  so  called, 
there  were  other  species,  such  as  the  tenure  by  nrand  ser- 
jeanty  [per  magnum  servitium),  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound, 
instead  of  aerviag  the  king  generally  in  his  ware,  to  do  some 
apeeial  honorary  service  to  the  king  in  person ;  as  to  carry 
hia  hanner,  hie  aword,  or  the  like ;  or  to  be  hia  butler,  ehani- 
pion,  or  other  offloer,  at  bis  coronation.  It  waa  in  most  other 
reepecta  like  knight-eervice,  only  he  waa  not  bound  to  pay  aid 
or  eeeoage;  and  when  tenant  by  knight-service  paid  five 
pounds  for  a  relief  on  every  knight's  fee,  tenaiiL  by  grand 
serjeanty  paid  one  year's  value  of  his  land,  were  it  much  or 
little.  Tenure  by  comage,  which  was  to  wind  a  bora,  when 
the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the  landi  in  order  to  warn 
the  king's  subjects,  was  (like  other  aervieea  of  the  same 
nature)  a  apedes  of  grand  aeijeanty^. 

Lands  were  also  given  by  the  king  to  persona  for  meaner 
'Services;  as  to  his  woodwards,  foresters,  huntsmen,  falooiieni^ 
cooks,  chamberfiuns,  goldsmiths,  bailiflk  of  manors  in  his  own 
hands,  and  many  other  officers,  which  in  Domesday-book  arc 
called  "  terrse  thanorura  regis/'  and  sometimes  servientinra 
regia.""  Such  tenures  were  held  by  petit  m'jeafUy  ;  and  what- 
ever the  notion  of  petit  serjeanty  now  is,  I  doubt  not,  says 
Tyrrell,  that  this  holding  of  laoda  was  the  true  tenure ;  not  but 
presenting  the  lord  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  pair  of  spura 
«veiy  year,  etc.  might  also  be  called  petit  sergeanty,  though 

•  Allen  on  ihc  (loynl  Prerogative,  pp.  C9#  70,  edit.  1849. 
2  Blackfitune,  u.  pp.  72,  73. 
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not  ao  properly  ae  tho  other.  Teoanto  in  petit  seijeuiiy  were 
oubject  to  wardehip,  marriage  (maritaginm),  and  reliefs. 
Soeap^,  in  its  moat  general  aod  extenaive  Ngnifieatioii,  eeema 

to  denote  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and  determinate  service,  in 
which  senso  it  is  by  our  ancient  writers  constantly  put  iu 
opposition  to  chivalry  or  k niL'ht-8oz*vice,  wlicrc  the  render 
(service)  was  precarious  antl  uncertain.  Thus  Bracton :  if 
a  roan  hold  by  rent  in  money,  without  any  escuage  or  ser- 
jeanty,  id  tenementum  dici  poteat  aocagimn."  But  if  you 
add  thereto  any  royal  aerrioe  or  eaeiiage,  to  any,  the  aroalleet 
amount,  *^  illod  dlei  polerit  feodum  miUtare.**  Soeage  waa  of 
two  aorts :  free  soccigef  where  the  aenrieea  are  not  only  certain, 
but  honourable ;  and  viUein  iocage^  where  the  services,  though 
certain,  are  of  a  baser  nature '2. 

Another  lnij»Ht;uit  enactmr-nt  of  Wlllianr.»?  was  the  separa- 
tion of  the  eeclesiatiticai  court  from  that  of  tlie  hundred  ^ 

Great  as  was  the  revolution  produced  in  the  country  by 
the  introduotion  of  the  feudal  ayatem,  whereby  almost  every 
natifo  landholder  waa  either  wholly  deapoiled  of  hie  poaaea- 
eiona,  or  reduced  to  hold  them,  or  a  part  of  them,  aa  the  mam 
of  some  powerful  or  favoured  Norman ;  yet  were  the  kingly 
and  legislative  functions  less  changed  in  form  than  in  spirit. 
The  oath  taken  by  the  king  was  the  oatli  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kin^.  The  Witena  gemAt,  or  l  i  uhI  national  assembly, 
under  the  ancient  dynasty,  may  be  said  to  have  been  con> 
tinued  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  under  the  name  of  the 
Great  Gonnoil.  The  twelf-hynd  and  six  hynd-men,  the  ealdor- 
men,  eorla,  and  thanea  had,  it  ia  true,  diaappeared,  but  their 
plaoea  were  ooeupied  by  Norman  prolatea  and  the  great  vaaaala 
or  Ummtm  in  cuj>lte;  though  a  few  of  the  higheat  ehifla  of 
Ang1o>Saxon  noblea  niight,  in  the  early  pnrt  of  the  Con- 
querors reigUj  have  been  among  the  members  of  this  supreme 
council. 

>  Tyndl,  BiU.  PeUtka,  p.  918,  edit.  1737.      '  Bbckstone,  ii.  p.  79. 
*  Bm  the  donuoMit  ia  Abc.  Ltwt  and  Inst  p>  313. 
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For  the  guidance  of  thoj?e  and  other  Norman  legal  fune- 
tionaries,  an  edition  of  the  Confessor's  laws  was  issued,  both 
in  Latin  and  French,  with  such  modifications  as  in  the  new 
«täte  of  things  were  deemed  deeirable.  This,  it  is  evident» 
was  a  measnre  of  neoeesity«  as  the  judges  In  a  eoort  eomposed 
solelj,  or  with  yrwy  few  exceptions,  of  Normans»  oonld  hanflj 
be  fiuniliar  with  the  langw^  of  the  natiyes.  That  the  plead- 
ings were  in  French,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  old 
ßc?r-mot  («hire-moot)  still  contiiuied  under  its  syiioiiynious 
Isionnaniztid  denomination  of  County-court ;  although  its  pre- 
sident and  chief  assessors  were,  no  doubt,  Normans.  In  the 
Unndred-eourt  the  judges  were  most  probably  English,  and 
its  prooeedlngs  must  naturally  and  neoessarily  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  ▼emaeuhur  tongue.' 

Among  the  legal  innovations  tntroduoed>  by  the  Conqueror 
may  be  mentioned  the  trial  by  battle,  or  judicial  combat,  as 
being  more  ronfjcnial  to  the  martial  spirit  of  his  f<ill<j\vcr8 
than  the  ordeal  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By  William  it  was 
enacted,  that  if  an  Englishman  challenged  a  Frenchman  to 
the  omest«''  or  battle^  for  theft»  homicide,  or  anything  for 
which  a  battle  ought  to  take  place,  he  was  at  foil  liberty  so 
to  do.  Should  the  Englishman  refose  the  omest,  let  the 
Frenchman  clear  himself  with  his  witnesses  by  oath,  accord- 
ing to  Norman  law.  If  a  Frenchman  challenged  an  English- 
man to  battle  for  the  like  charges,  the  latter  was  at  liberty  to 
defend  himself  by  battle,  or,  if  he  preferred  it^  by  the  iron 
ordeal.  If,  on  aooount  of  infirmity  or  other  eauses,  he  de- 
clined the  combat,  he  might  choose  a  legal  substitute  to  do 
battle  for  him.   If  a  Frenohman  accused  an  Englishman  of 

'  "  The  trial  by  battlr  does  not  seem  to  have  beea  usual  in  England  he- 
fore  ihe  Conqupst,  though,  without  doubt,  oiiginatin^  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  North,  win  le  it  w  as  practised  under  the  name  of  koimgangf  from  the 
OQHom  of  fighting  duds  on  a  habn,  or  sniall  iibuid."  Aac.  LL.  ImL 
Gloisary, «.  Ordeal.  The  word  wmaH  or  ormmf,  wfdoaipng  this  kind  of 
oomfaat  (Olig.  emoit,  Mbg.  «roeet,  MI»)  thoogh  andonbtedljr  Aiigto- 
Saton,  is  not  «ctsnt  m  «»7  A.S.  woifc  hkhsito  panted.— T. 
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perjuiy,  muderS  theft,  bomicide»  etc.,  ttie  Uttar  might  defend 
himseif  either  hy  ordeal  or  omeet  In  all  earns  inyolving  oai- 

lawry,  an  ihiglishman  niight  clear  himself  by  ordeal;  but  if 
an  En^ii^hman  preferred  a  like  charge  against  a  Frenchman, 
which  he  wad  ready  to  make  good,  the  Frenchman  might  de- 
fend  himself  by  battle.  If  the  Englishman  declined  the  battle» 
the  Fxenchnian  was  to  clear  himself  by  oath. 

For  the  seearity  of  bis  power  in  England»  a  strong  mtUtaiy 
forte  seemed  to  WiUiam  now  no  longer  neoessary ;  the  fmign 
meroenaries  were,  therefore,  dismissed.  Shortly  after  (108G) 
Eadgar  ^thelrag  having  received  permission  to  leave  Nor- 
mandy, with  two  hundred  warriors  proceeded  to  Apulia  ^ 
In  til  is  \<mr,  when  keeping  Whitsuntide  with  his  court  at 
Westmiufiter,  WiUiam  solemnly  dubbed  his  son  Henry  a 
knight,  and,  for  the  first  of  August  following,  commanded 
an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  be  holden  at 
Salisbury.  This,  from  the  number  of  summooses  issued,  was, 
in  foot,  a  grand  leview,  at  wbieh  his  warriors  still  remaining 
in  England  were  estimated  at  sixty  thousand^.  William,  at 
this  time  caused  his  vassals  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which,  during  the  period  of  conquest,  must  have  been  fre- 
rjuently  neglected,  and  confirmed  to  them  their  possessions 
in  Kngland.  For  this  object  it  is  probable  that  Domesday- 
book-^,  which  was  completed  in  this  year  (1086),  was  first 
eaUed  into  requisition.  By  this  name  is  designated  a  detailed 
register,  drawn  up  in  the  several  oounties,  by  juries  impa- 

*  "  Murdiiius  homo  dicebatur  aotiquitus  ciyus  interfector  oesciebatur, 
ubioonqne  vd  qnomodocttoqi»  «Mct  invvtitois  nunc  a4}ectiim  est.  Beet 
adatatt  qaii  murdnun  leeeril»  si  nou  habettni  intra VII.  dim."  LL.  H«n. 
I.  xca.  $.  5. 

'  So  Flor.  Wigo».  s.  1086.  The  words  of  the  Saxon  Chranidc!.  'beah 
iirani  him/  are  wrongly  raid«ved  by  lagfam,  remMedfnm  km, 

«  Ord.  Vital,  p.  649- 

*  In  conseqnenre  of  an  address  of  th**  Upper  Hoii«e,  kin;^  (ieurge  III. 
caused  an  ediuun  of  this  most  iwporUni  and  ancient  uatiunal  monuroeot 
to  bs  tuideitalunt  whidh*  m  tlw  yor  1783,  isaoed  from  tha  pren  is  9  ?»• 
Inmea  ioUo.  A  toIobm  of  vwf  naeful  commentariea  npon  it  wis  eompoaed 
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nelied  by  royal  commiasionere,  showing  the  extent,  division, 
and  nature  of  the  landed  property  in  eaeb,  the  tenants  hold- 
ing immediately  of  the  king,  or  tenants  in  chief  (teneotes  in 
capite);  the  under-tenants,  the  freeholders  and  serfs,  the 
nature  of  the  tenure,  the  revenues,  and  their  amount  previous 
to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  possibility  of  in- 

by  Kelham  (Domesday  Hook  illustrated).  Alphabeticai  indexeü  of  the 
local  and  personal  namea  contained  in  it  were  fonned  by  (Sir)  Henry  Ellis, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  authority  of  the  Record  CominlaHon, 
composed  a  highly  meritorioua  diseertatioa  on  it,  by  way  of  introduction 
(first  printed  in  folio,  1813).  Hits  work,  vrtth  notices  of  individuals  named 
in  the  documrnt,  and  much  augtnented,  was  again  published  in  the  year 
1833,  in  2  vuh.  Svo.  in  the  opinion  expressed  liy  its  editor  we  moel  sin- 
cerely participate  :  "  A  patient  comparison  of  Domesday  Buuk  witli  the 
Registers  of  our  earliest  Abbeys  ia  the  surest  way  to  accomplish  its 
thonmgh  illoatiatiott :  and  this  ie  to  be  elibeted,  not  merely  by  the  eami^ 
nation  of  charters  and  partial  aorveye,  but  by  the  acattered  detaila  of  an 
historical  kind  with  which  many  of  Uiem  aboimd.  No  aichives  but  those 
of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishments  throw  M^hl  to  any  great  extent 
npon  the  Domesday  stinev."  Pref.  pp.  xv.  xix.  The  said  Commission 
puhlislipfl  nlso  the  Exeter  J)iMiii  -day.  the  Inquisitio  KUensis,  the  Läber 
\Vinlutacnäii>  und  tlie  Uoldou  iiuuk,  in  the  year  lölü,  of  which  the  first  two 
appear  to  be  more  copious  original  inventoriea  of  the  royal  commissionera 
than  those  given  in  Äe  grca  collective  Dmneeday-book.  In  these,  too, 
the  cattle  are  regiaterRd,  wluch  in  Domeadaf  are  noticed  only  In  East 
Anglia,  firom  the  mention  of  which  in  the  Saxon  duomcle  (a.  1085)  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  its  author  was  a  resident  at  Peterborough  in  that 
province.  The  third  of  the  above-mentioned  works  is  a  Winchester 
Domesday-book  (a.  110/ -1128),  the  la^t,  of  the  connty  of  Purham  of  the 
year  1183.  I^ter  extracts  from  Domesday  exist  in  manuscripts  m  the 
King*B  Remembrancer*e  office,  alao  one  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Wert- 
minster,  where  the  original  is  also  deposited.  [Domesday-book  connsta  of 
2  volumes,  the  first  "is  a  large  folio  <tf  vellum,  and  in  382  double  pages, 
wrhten  in  a  small  character,  contains  thirty-one  counties,  beginning  witb 
Kent,  and  cndinj;  with  Lincolnshire.  The  other  is  a  quarto  volnme  of  450 
double  pages  in  a  larf^^c  character,  but  contains  only  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Sussex.  'I'here  >«$  do  description  of  the  four  nurthern  coun- 
ties, but  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  made  to  comprehend  that  part  of 
Lancaahire  which  Bes  to  the  north  of  the  Ribble,  witb  aome  districts  in 
"Westmordand  and  Cumberland :  while  the  southern  portion  of  Lancashire 
is  included  in  Che.shit  e.  Rutland  is  t^iniilarly  divided  between  Notting* 
hamshire  and  LiMc<rinsbire."  Ltngard. — T.} 
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mMmg  tbe  tnoome ;  Üie  property  in  cattle,  woods  and  foresta, 
fiaheriea,  miiiee,  and,  in  general,  everything  that  was  deemed 
requisite  for  sn  aoeorate  eadastre  and  rental  of  the  kingdom. 

The  idea  of  this  work  was  borrowed  from  no  preceding  one; 
the  tradition  of  a  similar  one  having  been  conipt»jscd  by  ^^If- 
red,  being  void  of  proof,  and  is,  moreover,  not  nientioncd  in 
the  Domesday-book  of  William ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
found  a  model  in  any  of  the  then  existing  states.  It  would 
rather  seem  that  while  until  then  only  isolated  rentrolls  of 
royal  monastic  and  other  possessions,  terriers  of  cities  and 
towns»  and  lists  of  a  simikr  kind  were  in  existence,  the 
defeets  of  which  were  supplied  by  tradition  or  public  know- 
ledp^e,  the  need  felt  by  thu  CJonquoror  of  possessing  trust- 
%v(>i  thy  and  accurate  information  on  tlio  state  of  property  in 
a  foreign  land  gave  the  original  impulse  to  an  undertaking, 
which  the  improvements,  however  slow,  that  domestic  policy 
was  making  in  other  states»  also  rendered  highly  desirable. 
The  security  of  the  king^s  revenue  and  the  administiatlon  of 
justice  were  the  objects  chiefly  in  view»  as  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  desolation  of  whole 
counties,  the  flight  of  the  native  landowners,  the  contentions 
between  the  rapacious  Nonnans  and  the  cloisters  under  them, 
the  uncertainty  of  iahtritanco  even  among  the  Normans  them- 
selves, whose  kin  lived  dispersed  in  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
together  with  other  cireumstances,  arising  from  the  violent 
change  of  proprietorship»  through  the  Oon^esl^  gMily  aug- 
mented the  insecurity  of  possoesion.  DomesdAiy-book  waa 
with  other  treasures  preserved  at  Winchester,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  ^Botulns  Wintonin;'  though  it  occasionally 
accompanied  the  king  or  his  justiciaries  on  their  judicial  pro- 
gresses. The  northern  counties,  Northumberland,  Lancaster, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  are  not  comprised 
in  it,  on  account  probably  of  their  desolate  condition,  though 
some  southern  tracts  of  those  counties  are  included  in  Cheshire 
and  Yorkshire.   London,  Winchester,  and  other  cities  of  im- 
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portanoe  are  also  cmiitied,  po^Uy  beoaiue  all  th«  itHbnmtiorr 
required  regarding  tlieiii,  as  far  as  the  king  wits  iuLercsted, 
was  already  to  bo  f<»mi(l  in  the  royal  chancery  or  treasury. 
Many  of  the  returns  arc  partially  composed  in  favour  of  Nor- 
man cloisters ;  other  inaccuracies  may  be  assigned  to  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  woriL 
Hence,  in  the  times  immediatelj  following,  we  find  maoy 
nmilar  works  commenced,  though  always  for  partiealar  dis- 
tricts only,  yet  not  one  sopeiior  in  value  to  the  great  Domee- 
day-book  of  king  William.  This  will  ever  be  found  an  in- 
exhaustible tjource  of  information  re«pectiiig  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Nonnan  const itutimis,  particularly  the  rig-hts  and  re- 
venues of  the  kings  and  their  vassals,  the  relations  of  cities 
and  towns,  statistic  aoconnts  of  various  kinds,  families  and 
their  landed  members,  together  with  innumerable  matters 
highly  Interesting  to  inquiring  posterityt  but  unnoticed  by 
the  ohronidei's  of  those  times,  either  as  too  well  known  or  as 
worthless.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  Domesday  should 
supply  the  basis  of  every  historical  account  of  England, 
particularly  of  its  8[)ocial  history  during  the  middle  age. 
Such  a  portraiture,  consisting  in  great  part  of  figures,  will 
not  admit  of  a  redoced  sketch  of  the  whole,  but  serves  us 
rather  as  a  voucher  for  and  illustration  of  the  Iavv>books  and 
chronicles.  Still  it  will  not  be  out  of  pkce  here  from  this  (not- 
withstanding its  defects  and  imperfections)  rich  description 
of  the  political  condition  of  England  before  the  end  cf  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  give  In  a  collected  shape 
some  essential  statistic  and  political  notices,  which  may  afford 
us  an  insiglit  into  the  misery  of  the  country  and  the  relations 
of  its  oppressoi  s. 

In  every  county  we  niof  t  with  frequent  mention  of  lands 
usurped  by  Normans,  although  the  king  or  earlier  I>^ormaii 
possessors  laid  claim  to  them  (damores  et  invanones).  Often 
too,  even  when  the  property  was  not  disputed,  the  commis- 
riono«  had  to  remark,  that  the  new  possessor  had  neither 
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charter  nor  seal  to  show  fbr  hk  ammed  fee,  and  tliat  he  had 
not  been  legally  indueted  into  it  by  the  sheriffl 

The  vf^ala  holding  immediately  of  the  king  (^eiientes  in 
capite)  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  amounted 
scarcely  to  fourteen  hundred.  Of  these  the  majority  were 
holders  of  one  fee*  while  others^  as  the  brothers  of  the  king, 
had  Tasi  possessions  in  almost  every  part  of  England :  those 
of  the  badiop  of  Bayeux  lay  in  seventeen,  of  Robert  of 
■  Mortain  in  nineteen  eonnties,  and  also  in  Wales.  Endes, 
the  steward  or  sewer  (dapifer)  had  fees  in  twelve  eonnties; 
Hngh  of  Avranohee,  surnanied  Lupus,  or  the  Wolf,  had  con- 
siderable possesfiions,  exclusive  of  those  in  his  own  county  of 
Chester,  in  twenty-one  shires. 

Of  mesne  lords,  or  under  tenants,  the  number  was  about 
eight  thousand,  though  exactness  with  regard  to  these  is  not 
attainable,  so  many  of  them  being  registered  only  by  their 
Christian  names,  withont  the  addition  mther  of  patronymic 
or  any  loeality  whereby  to  distingnish  them.  The  nnrnber  of 
other  tenants  recorded  in  Domesday  was  abont  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand'.  The  serfs  were  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  monk*<  in  the  cloisters,  the  garrisons  of  the  fortressef, 
and  tlie  burghers  of  the  cities,  where  the  royal  commissioners 
did  not  set  foot,  are  not  specified.  Among  these  there  are 
about  a  thousand  priests  (presbyteri),  and  eight  thousand 
buigesses.  Above  ten  thousand  arc  mentioned  as  free  men 
(Uberi  homines) ;  above  two  thousand  arc  named  as  free  men 
under  patronage  or  protection  (commendati),  though  neither 
of  these  classes  are  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  solely  of  ab- 
solutely free  jtioiuietors^.  Both  of  them  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  tiie  old  East  Anglia,  or  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk ;  about  three  hundred  in  Essex,  and  about  fifty 

>  Sec  England  under  the  A.  ä.  Ktngs  ^u.  p.  320)  respectiog  the  ibves 
in  England. 

^  "  In  domioio  tont  III.  Kbori  bomia«  ciun  III,  carucis— ^ 

anus  fiber  bomo  cnm  una  camea  et  II.  bordarm."  Domead.  i.  fiol.  183  b. 
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in  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire :  a  circumstance  that  jiiay  per- 
haps be  explained  by  tlie  numerous  Danish  population  that 
were  settlod  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Guthrum. 

Next  in  degree  to  the  free  were  the  Socmen  (Soohenuuuii), 
who,  in  ooooderatioQ  for  a  holding  boritable  hjr  their  sons» 
who  were  oonndered  in  their  majority  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  which  the  lord  oould  not  resume  at  wül,  took  the  oathe 
of  fealty  and  of  homage  (homagium),  and  thereby  bound 
themselves  to  military  service,  to  a  relief  on  the  inheritance, 
and  to  certain  stipulated  äti  vices  and  imposts  ^  That  they 
were  not  on  a  level  with  the  above-mentioned  Free,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstance  that  socmen  are  named  also  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  the  fint-mentioned  county  as  many  as 
4600,  being  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  number  (SS,072)  of  per- 
sona included  under  that  denomination  in  the  record.  But  it 
is  very  atriidng  to  find  no  free  men  mentioned  in  the  nefgk- 
bouring  county  of  Lincoln,  nor  even  in  Kent,  where  they 
would  seem  provci  bi:AlIy  to  belong ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  half  ui'  all  tlie  socmen  in  England.  In  Suffolk  we  find 
above  1000,  and  as  many  in  Northamptonshire  ;  above  1500 
in  Nottinghamshire,  above  1900  in  Leicestershire,  in  Essex 
5S0»  in  the  deeolated  eitensive  Yorkshire  not  quite  450.  The 
remaining  socmen  are  found  in  very  small  numbers  in  the 
counties  like  those  just  mentioned,  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Watling  Street^  excepting  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  South 
of  this  great  road  there  is  no  mention  of  socmen^. 

'  Fleta,  lib.  i.  c.  8.  Britton,  c.  66.  A  ;)roof  may  be  found  in  the  Rotnl. 
MH<rn  r\\>7v  Henrici  1.  a.  31. :  "decern  marw  aigenti  de  Sochemannii 
de  Uswardesbec." 

''^  As  an  exceptionj  perhaps,  may  be  r^arded  44  socmen  in  Kent  and 
20  in  BuclnnghaiDshuie ;  though  these  countiM,  lying  partly  to  the  north 
of  ÜM  Wading  Street,  were  possibly  eompffiaed  in  the  Dortbero  ^strict  of 
the  commissioners.  But  another  exception,  as  it  would  seem  by  tlie  list 
in  Ellis  (Intrud.  ii.  p.  445),  appears  to  be  groundless,  viz.  that  of  six  soc- 
rnpn  in  Oloiicestershire.  Tbe  words  of  Domesday  (fol.  16[)  b.)  unus  homo 
reddit  vi.  tochb.  cannot  surely  mean  tbat  there  were  socmen.  More 
probable,  it  seem»,  that  fur  tsochs.  we  should  read  soccos.    in  currubora« 
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III  the  western  coutitio.s  we  meet  with  a  class  of  men  called 
Coi.iniiiiri :  the  number  ot  wliom  in  Wiltshire,  where  they  are 
most  numerous,  amounts  to  52()() ;  but  their  whole  number  to 
858.  This  class  would  seem  ideotioal  with  that  of  the  soc- 
men^  as  the  two  denominationa  never  ooear  together  in  the 
same  county' ;  and  as  their  name  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
unquestionably  genuine  Latin  document  of  any  Anglo-Saxon 
doister  prior  to  the  Conquest,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  it  to  have  been  applied  to  the  socmen  by  some 
of  the  NoruKiii  coiumissioners,  as  more  usual  in  their  native 
country^.  This  supposition  is  rendered  still  more  jjrobable 
by  the  circumstance  that  ooliberti  are  never  named  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  authorities. 

lu  these  mention  occurs  of  a  dass  called  GsnuaAs  or  Bum 
(fioors).  Of  which  we  meet  with  64  only  in  Domesday,  and 
those  in  six  counties  south  of  the  Watling  Street,  viz. 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Berks,  Worcester,  and  Devon. 
Co-existent  with  the  socmen  they  are  found  in  no  county 
excepting  that  of  Buckingham,  their  common  boundui  y  ;  but 
to  regard  them  as  identical  with  these  and  the  coliberti  is  not 
tenable,  from  their  occurrence  with  the  latter  in  the  counties 
of  Berks,  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Worcester They  belong 
to  the  dass  of  which  the  greater  and  freer  portion  are  de- 

tion  of  düs  «oigeeture  111S7  be  cited  the  foUowing:  Fol.  139  b.  De  patturs 
et  eflve  II.  solidoe  et  III.  eoeeos}  Fol.  1676.  In  Gkmeeetie  I.  boigesaie 
reddit  IV.  eooeoe;  Fol.  179  b.  Ad  Hereford  soot  IV.  bntgeneee  hoie 

nianerio  reddentes  X\'III.  »oooe (pro)  camoe. 

•  The  small  number  of  these  coliberti  compart  d  w'lth  that  of  the  socmen 
renders  tbi»  ingenious  hj'potbesis  of  the  author  sonievvhat  doubtful.  In 
the  twelve  counties  where  coliberti  occur  the  total  number  is  only  8SB, 
giving  on  an  average  about  72  to  each  county ;  whUe  23U)66,  the  number  of 
eocnMB  in  the  nxleen  couiiüee  where  they  occur  givee  an  average  of  1048 
to  each;  a  diffaence  that  could  hardly  exist  if  the  dassca  were  identi- 
cal.—T. 

See  Du  C:\nirp,  (]los!snriiim. 

•*  A  gloss  m  Doniesilay,  fol.  :?h.  mider  Hamptonbhire,  of  "vel  biires" 
written  over  the  word  coliberti,  can  hardly  be  cited  aguiubt  the  many 
places  in  the  text. 
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signaled  as  Villani,  amounting  in  all  to  about  109,000^,  of 
whom  those  in  Kent  alone  are  estimated  at  (5597,  or  above 
the  half  of  all  the  classes  mentioned  in  that  shire.  In  Lin- 
oolnshiref  out  of  »  total  of  ^,305,  are  7723  villeins ;  and  in 
Devonahür«,  out  of  a  total  of  17,484  are  8070  vUleins  together 
with  8894  aeria  (aervi).  The  ehaa  of  the  ratal  population 
dietingnished  by  the  Norman  name  of  villeins,  was  probably 
at  an  earHer  period  comprised  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  one  of 
ceorls,  although,  together  witli  the  other  peasantry,  in  general, 
they  may  probably  be  considered  as  posterity  of  the  old  Roman- 
Bntish  population,  while  the  slaves  are  found  in  the  provinces 
eonquered  at  a  later  pöriod  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Normans  made  any  change  in  the  legal 
potttion  of  this  class  so  burthened  with  divert  imposts  and 
services;  but  rather  that  their  previous  eondition,  through 
the  li:u'sh  coercion  and  unfeeling  orders  of  their  new  masters, 
assumed  a  more  unhappy  character. 

Distinguished  from  the  villeins  we  find,  1749,  (Joisetlan, 
CoscKTs  (Coscez,  Cozets,  Cozez).  These,  with  the  exception 
of  9  in  Shropshire,  are  met  with  ouly  among  the  West  Saxon 
raoee  of  the  Wibi»tas  (among  whom  there  are  no  fewer  than 
1418),  the  DelbnsBBtas,  the  Dorsntas,  and  the  Sumonnetas. 
They  were  less  free  than  the  villeins,  but  bound  to  fewer 
services  {li-m  the  geburas. 

A  more  numerous  class  is  that  of  the  Cotarii,  of  whom 
there  are  5054/.  Their  Anglo-Saxon  name  nowhere  appears. 
They  are  met  with  in  almost  all  the  counties  south  of  the 
Watliog  Street,  also  in  those  where  no  coliberti  are  men* 
tioned,  as^  for  instanoe,  765  in  Sussex.  Among  these  counties, 
they  are  wanting  in  Cornwall,  Gloucester,  Hant«,  and  Oxford, 
but  not  ill  those  bordering  on  the  Watling  Street,  lieikd, 
Hertford  (in  which  are  837),  and  Middlesex.    Beside  these 

*  In  the  Rectitudines  Singulamia  Pttsonarum  (Anc.  Laws  and  InstiU) 
th«  tenn  of  ViUaaos  is  made  to  eomapond  with  th«  A.  S.  Gcndit.— T. 
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there  are  7S6  in  Gunbndgeshiie,  and  16  at  Tateshafe  in  York- 
shire. 

The  Rapchwniotri,  under  which  denomf nati<m  we  find  196, 

and  under  that  of  Kadmanm  üGi),  are,  witli  tlic  exception  of  5 
of  the  first  mentioned  in  Hampshire,  all  found  in  the  counties 
bordering  on  Wales,  as  137  radchenistri  in  Ciloucesteröliire, 
47  in  Herefordshire ;  167  radmen  in  Shropshire,  145  in  Che- 
shire, 24  in  Hereford8hire,33  in  Worceetenhire;  eonaequently 
coUeotiTely  in  the  diatrieta  of  the  Mageastas,  or  the  Heeanaa 
and  Hwieeaa.  Their  relative  position  leema  to  be  between 
the  free  and  the  viUeina. 

As  a  peenlianty  of  Oheehhre,  dating  no  donbt  from  the 
conquests  of  the  Danes,  \\u  ilud  in  that  county  a  class  of 
DniLNfiMH,  a  name  originally  applied  to  sons,  but  afterwards 
given  to  servants.  Mention  of  them  occurs  occasionally  for 
aome  centuries  later,  and  on  the  Soottish  border  >  they  oorre- 
apond  to  the  radcheniatri  on  the  marches  of  Wales. 

Passing  over  some  dassee  of  minor  importanoe^  we  have 
yet  to  notice  82,609  BoBBAan  (including  490  Bobdabii  pau- 
pjouns),  whom  we  meet  with  in  all  the  eonnties  contained  in 
the  Domesday  snrrej,  in  a  tolerably  equal  proportion  to  the 
sum  total  ot  tlic  inhabitants  recorded  in  that  document. 
They  form  a  class  usually  named  after  the  villeins  and  before 

'  DoTne»f1iv,  i.  fol.  269  b.  Before  tlie  Conquest  there  were  forty-nine 
of  them  ilirrr  See  Grimm,  D.  R.  A.  p.  305.  Jamieson,  Scottish  Dic- 
liouury;  also  Rotulus  Magn.  Pipie,  31  lleo.  1.  pp.  28, 132.  In  the  year 
1292  we  find  them  at  Tyndal.  See  Rot.  oiig.  in  Curia  Scaccar.  Abbrev. 
i.  70.  TheDii^  dwelliiig  in  the  houee  of  Gamd,  a  vasnl(lioiiio)at  Yoric, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  dreogbo,  bnl  mibordinite  terraiite  Vkit  tbo 
pardinffi  in  Legg.  Henr.  I.  29. 

2  On  this  subject,  see  "Engl,  under  the  A.  S.  Kings."  ii.  p.  357,  Jf.Slld 
** Rectitudines  Singularum  Per^nnamm"  in  Anc.  I.nws  nnd  !n«tit. 

*  With  the  exception  of  ten  ni  Ht^rt-foitlslnre,  the  borilarii  ]mipere« 
("qui  propter  pauperiem nuUam  redduiiL  cuuHuetudinem"),  ail  in  Norwich, 
wlikh  had  Mnrenlj  safbrad,  partim  propter  Mi  ÜMtona  Rogerü  ooau^ 
tie,  parlfan  propcermgiam,  porüm  prapter  gdtuni  rogit»  partim  pioptcr 
Wilanuiina."  Domaedaj,  iL  fid.  1 1 7  b. 
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the  slaves.  'J^hcir  name,  if  explained  b)  the  hut,  provided 
with  a  »mall  Lranlen  or  kale-yard,  in  which  they  dwelt,  would 
agree  with  that  of  the  cotsetlan  and  the  cotarii;  but  in 
l>ome»day  all  the  thre«3  classes  are  dutinguuhed  one  from 
another.  This  denomination  doee  not  seem  to  ooour  in 
any  ancient,  unquestionable  Anglo-Saxon  doeument«  while  in 
Franoe  it  was  common.  Hence  we  may  aasume  that  this 
appellation  wat  transferred  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  Nor- 
nmm,  or  that  the  bordarii  were  themselves  Normans,  that 
had  stoo  l  in  the  same  relation  in  their  own  country,  and 
lived  on  the  estate  and  in  the  hall  of  their  lord,  and  originally 
fed  at  his  table  or  bordK  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  we  may 
mention,  that  it  does  not  appear  how  the  shoals  of  Normans 
of  the  lower  classes,  that  came  over  to  England»  were  disposed 
of,  while  the  number  of  bordarii  well  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  after  deducting  the  slain, 
and  doubling  the  remainder,  in  eonüeijuciicc  of  the  masses 
th.Lt  iloeked  over  in  the  following  years.  In  mme  places  we 
find  them  in  round  numbers,  which  seems  corroborative  of 
the  opinion  that  they  were  but  recently  established  there  ^. 
It  is,  moreover,  obvious  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  eeorls  could 
not  always  be  displaced  by  the  herd  of  Normans  and  followers» 
particularly  as  these  must  constantly  be  under  arms,  and, 
consequently,  incapacitated  from  devoting  much  time  to  field 
labour.  Still  a  conclusive  opinion  on  this  subject  is  not 
possible,  as,  o\rn  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  rulers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  an  indigent  population  and  the  in- 
cessant wan  with  the  Danes,  similar  relations  could  easily 
exist. 

'  Bord,  Dan.  and  An^lo-Sax.  Engl,  board.  The  bordarii  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  " Ilectitudines  S.  P.'*;  but  borda.  signifyint?  An/,  is  found  in 
a  questionable  charter  of  king  Eadgar,  in  Monast.  Angl.  i.  p.  209.  Cod. 
Diplom,  iii.  p.  179. 

8  Extra  buigom  (Warwick)  C.  bofdarii  cum  hortoUs  suis  reddunt  L. 
aolidot.  Domcsd.  i.  fol.  S3B.  Snb  eis  (ctvibua  Hnntingdon)  awt  C.  bor- 
darii. lb.  fol.  203.  In  Norwich  there  wen  460,  in  Thetfoid  ao  bordariL 
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The  total  number  of  peraoiis  registered  in  Domesdajr^book, 
after  allowing  for  the  repetition  of  numerpoe  tenants  in  se¥enil 
eounties  and  hundreds,  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand, whioh, with  the  addition  of  the  eounties 

and  cities  omitted  in  Domesday,  will  form  a  total  of  at  least 
three  hundred  thousan  1  Ik  ;i  i>  of  lamiliea.  That  other  taxable 
cijisses  have  been  oinittfil  must  appenr  highly  improbable, 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  grand  object  of  the  oompositioa 
of  Domesday  was  the  benefit  of  the  royal  treasuiy.  That 
diureh  property  was  exempt  from  all  imposts,  appears  only 
as  a  rare  exoeption.  Monks,  on  the  other  hand,  beeanse  not 
personally  taxable,  are  only  ineidentally  mentioned.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  frequently  whole  elasses  of  the  lower 
rural  population  have  not  been  registered,  because  in  several 
counties,  in  which  the  rearing  of  swine  was  an  ol'ject  of 
industry,  no  mention  is  made  of  swineherds.  But  these 
were,  no  doubt,  frequently  taken  from  the  serfs.  If  then  wo 
would  estimate  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  England  at 
that  time,  two  millions  might  seem  a  number  lather  too  great 
than  too  little. 

The  extent  of  the  forests  in  England  was  Tery  oonsidenible, 
enormous  traots  were  waste,  and  others  of  great  magnitude 

had  latterly  been  desolated  or  abandoned.  The  villages  were 
very  small,  on  which  a<  count  several,  at  a  later  period,  were 
united  into  one.  Yorkshire  was  desolated  more  than  any 
other  part;  in  four  hundred  and  eleven  manors  in  that 
oounty,  there  were  found  only  thirty-five  villeins  and  eight 
bordarii.  The  eities  and  towns  had  few  and  only  very  smtU 
houses.  Previous  to  the  Conquest^  London  and  York  alon« 
numbered  above  ten  thousand  resident  inhabitants,  and  onlj 
tiie  former  many  above  that  number.  The  greater  number 
of  the  towns  liad  severely  öull'cred,  pai  tly  by  plundering  and 
fire,  partly  through  the  construction  of  Ibrtrcfses,  for  which 
purpose  many  houses  were  demolished.  In  p]xcter,  of  463 
houses  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  above  50  were 
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dcstroved  ;  in  Dorchester,  of  172,  and  in  the  wcaltli)-  city  of 
Norwich,  (the  burgesses  of  which  possessed  4.'J  chapel^?,)  of 
13^,  the  half.  In  Liiicohi,  of  1150  houses,  were  8a«ri- 
iioed  to  the  erection  of  the  Castle»  mnd  100  others  no  longer 
inhabited.  In  Cambridge  27  hoiues  were  deatrojed  to  make 
room  for  the  oastle;  in  Cheater,  of  487  housea,  905  were  de- 
etroyed ;  in  Derby,  of  ft43,  no  fewer  than  108 ;  the  remainder 
were  inhabited  by  100  great  and  40  email  burgeeeee.  In 
Stafford,  of  131  houses,  38  were  destroyed  ;  in  York,  of  1800, 
or  thereabouts,  800  were  probably  no  longer  standing.  But 
no  city  suffered  more  than  Oxford,  where  geld  was  paid  by 
243  houses,  while  478  were  so  ruined  that  they  could  no 
longer  pay  it.  One  town  only,  Dunwieh»  showed  any  aign  of 
inoreaae  after  the  Conquest,  where  the  number  of  bozgeasee» 
in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  ISO^  was,  at  the  time  of  the  8ur> 
▼ey,  augmented  to  S86;  a  phenomenon  easily  expUuned  by 
the  deoay  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Norwieh. 

The  total  amount  of  the  yearly  revenue  o^  the  king  of 
England,  as  enjoyed  by  Eadward  the  Confessor,  has,  at  a 
later  period,  been  estimated  at  sixty  tliousand  marks  of  silver; 
but  by  donations  to  the  church  and  other  gifts,  this  amount, 
according  to  the  expressions  of  the  discontented  eldest  son 
and  immediate  successor  of  the  Conqueror,  was  diminished  to 
the  half.  A  century  after  the  Conqueror,  it  is  said  to  ha?6 
amounted  to  a  fifth  only,  or  twelve  thousand  marks,  the 
trifling  value  of  which  will  appear  the  more  striking,  on  call- 
ing  to  niind  that  the  revenue  of  the  Gci man  emperor,  at  the 
last-mentioned  time,  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand marks'. 

While  the  power  of  William  in  England  was  every  year 
becoming  more  firmly  established  (1067),  the  state  of  things 
in  YnikOB  was  a  soiiroe  to  him  of  unceasing  trouble,  which 
claimed  his  constant  attention,  and  finally  led  to  the  cause  of 

'  GiraJdus  Cambrensi?,  Dp  Insi  tntunie  Phncipis,  Difitiact.  C.  28,  in 
Brcueii  des  HiRtoriens  l'ran9ais,  torn.  x\m. 
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hi»  death.  After  tho  decease  of  (juoon  iVJatiMa,  wlio  lia*l  by 
her  prudence  contributed  to  the  better  government  of  Nor- 
mandy, as  well  as  to  the  cahning  of  tho  differences  with  the 
neighbooriog  states,  the  turbulent  nobles  of  Le  Maine  again 
rose  in  arms  i^nst  Wifliam.  Among  these  his  most  dan- 
gerous adversary  was  the  viaeount  Hubert«  son-in-law  of 
William,  count  of  Nivemids.  This  individual,  leaving  his 
castles  of  Beaumont  and  Frenay,  fortified  himself,  on  the 
bonndnry  of  Le  Maine  and  Anjou,  in  liic  castle  of  S***  Snwanne, 
situated  on  a  steep  rock,  where,  at  tho  head  of  the  malcon- 
tents and  many  knights,  collected  from  Guienne  and  Burgundy, 
he  for  three  years  plundered  and  eaptured  the  Normans  and 
.the  inhabitants  of  Le  Mans,  and  slew  them,  if  they  resisted 
him  with  arms;  until  the  king,  at  length,  after  fWiitless  sieges 
and  the  loss  of  many  of  his  most  distinguished  warriors, 
listening  to  the  representations  of  the  Normans,  agreed  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  fortunate  rebel,  on  terms  presctibed 
by  himself. 

Wflliam''s  ehief  motive  for  this  eoneession  lay  in  the  dissen- 
sions with  the  king  of  France,  which  bad  at  that  time  broken 
out  afresh.  The  vassals  of  Mantes  on  the  Seine,  Hugh,  sur- 
named  Stavehis,  Ralf  Mauvoisin  and  others  had  entered  the 

Norman  territory  and  committed  great  depredations  in  the 
dioc<»e  of  Evreux.  William  availed  hiniMclf  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Vexin,  which,  after 
the  death  of  the  oount  Drogo  of  Mantes,  had  been  re-united 
to  ^  erown  of  France,  together  with  the  towns  of  Pont 
Ysiie,  Chamnont,  and  Mantes,  and  supported  this  frivolouB 
dsmand,  in  oontravention  of  the  feudal  law  and  in  contempt 
of  a  possession  confirmed  through  the  course  of  half  a  century, 
by  Uie  most  violent  throats'. 

A  joke  of  the  French  monarch  reported  to  William  served 
as  fuel  to  tile  anger  that  was  burning  within  him.  Alluding 
both  to  Wiiliam^s  ooipulency  and  to  bis  dehiy  in  carrying  his 

1  Ofd.Viua.p.664«9. 
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threats  into  effect,  Philip,  as  we  are  told,  observed,  that  the 
king  of  England  was  lying-in  at  Rouen.  On  hearing  thia, 
the  Jfttter  swore  by  God*s  splendour,  that,  when  he  went  to 
HUMS  after  his  delivaiy,  he  would  offer  a  hundred  thousand 
eandles  in  the  kingdom  of  Franoe.  The  new  flight  of  his 
eldeet  eon  added  to  his  exasperation,  and  shortly  after,  he 
made  an  inroad  into  the  Vexm,  and  sarprised  Mantes,  whieh, 
together  with  its  churches,  he  reduced  to  ashes.  While,  ex- 
ulting in  his  vencroanoo,  ho  was  riding  over  the  ruins,  his 
horse  trotl  on  some  of  the  burning  materials,  and  plunging 
cast  its  rider  on  the  pommel.  A  dangerous  rupture  was  the 
eonsequenoe.  William  was  oonvejed  to  Bouen;  but  after- 
wards, on  aooount  of  the  noise  in  so  populous  a  eity,  he  de- 
sired to  be  removed  to  the  ohureh  of  St.  Gemus  in  one  of  the 
snbnilM*.  Tiie  danger  he  was  in  was  not  eoncealed  from 
htm,  and  he  strove  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  by  tran- 
quillizing his  conscience.  Great  donations  were  without  delay 
sent  for  the  restoration  of  (he  ruined  churches  of  Mantas ; 
by  a  last  testament,  drawn  up  by  notaries,  he  distributed 
treasures  to  cloisters,  churohes,  ecclesiastics,  and  the  poor. 
The  unfortunate  Anglo-Saxons,  Morkere,  Siward  Bam,  and 
king  Harold's  brother  Wulfnoth»  who  had  long  been  languish- 
ing in  prison,  also  Roger,  the  son  of  his  friend,  William  of 
Breteuil,  he  ordered  to  be  restored  to  liberty  ^  To  the  valiant 
knight  Balderic  fitz  Nicholas,  whose  estates  he  had  confis- 
cated, because  he  had,  without  permission,  deserted  the  king's 
service  for  tlie  sake  of  fighting  against  the  Mohammedans  in 
Spaio«  he  restored  his  fee  and  inheritance^.  Last  of  all,  and 
not  without  much  opposition,  and  yielding  only  to  the  con- 
viction that,  after  his  death,  it  would  be  done  by  otiiera,  he 
also  liberated  his  brother,  bishop  Odo,  from  confinement. 
To  his  eldest  son  Bobert^  who  was  at  that  time  sojourning 

1  Rom.  d«  Bou,  vv.  HlSl  sqg.  Bromton,  col.  979« 
*  According  to  Malraesbury  (p.  430)  the  order  was  not  obeyed. — ^T. 
<  Ord.  Vital,  p.  660.   Of  the  feats  of  individual  Nonnana  in  Spain,  aee 
more  at  p.  44. 
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in  the  dominioiM  of  the  king  of  France,  even  if  he  woe  not 
in  anna  against  hie  native  eonntry    he  left  his  paternal  in- 

heritanoe  of  Nonnandy,  with  his  other  possessions  and  rights 
in  France.  To  Wiliiaui,  his  second  son,  he  bequeathed  his 
realm  of  England.  Henry,  his  youngest  son,  had  only  a 
l^gaoj  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver^ ;  but,  on  the  prince 
eomplaining  that  he  had  leoeived  no  land,  his  father,  as  we 
are  told,  assured  him  that,  on  the  death  of  his  b«>theFB,  he 
would  inherit  the  dominions  of  both.  Both  were  at  the  tiine 
childless.  According  to  Orderic,  William's  revenue  amounted 
to  no  less  than  the  incredible  sum  of  a  thousand  and  sixty- 
one  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  throe  half-pence  sterling  per 
day,  exchisive  of  royal  gifts,  fines,  or  commutations,  etc. ; 

which,  as  in  the  Conqueror  s  reign  the  pound  sterling  was  a 
pound  weight  of  silver,  contained  more  than  thrice  as  much 
as  a  pound  sterling  at  this  day.  Therefore  the  king^s  revenue 
must  have  been  866  times  ^185,  or  £l,imß95  9." 

Wflliam  died  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  September, 
1087,  while  his  physicians  were  regarding  the  tranquil  night 

*  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1087.  Ord.  Vita!,  p.  C'lO.  W.  Malm.  p.  Ifin. 

*  Of  William's  mpacity  tljc  chronicle  makes  repeated  mention,  as, 
a.  1086:  "According  to  his  custom,  he  collected  a  very  large  sum  Crom 
his  people,  either  justly  or  otherwise,  if  be  could  find  any  pretext."  And 
a.  1087 :  **  Tbt  king  and  the  head  men  loved  modi  ftnd  over  mncSi  oovet« 
oosneae  in  gold  ind  in  tUver,  and  recked  not  ham  dbfially  it  im  gotten, 
pfovided  it  came  to  them.  The  king  sold  his  land  as  dearly  as  he  jx^sKtbly 
could.  Then  would  a  second  come  and  bid  more  than  tlic  other  had 
before  given,  and  thf  king  let  him  have  it  who  h:i(l  bidden  more.  'J'hen 
would  a  third  come  and  bid  yet  more,  and  the  king  would  let  him  have  it 
who  bade  most  of  all."— T. 

*  See  Bern  Meeeiee'e  note^  p. 358»  who  sddt:  *'If  wo  euppoae  the 
value  of  mon^  at  thie  time  to  have  been  andy  aboot  90  timet  as  great  as 
it  is  in  the  fneeent  year  1787,  so  that  an  ounce  of  silver  would  have  bought 
only  twenty  times  as  much  bfsad,  or  com,  or  meat,  as  it  will  at  this  day 
(which  I  take  to  be  a  very  reasonable  and  moderate  stippositinn,  and 
rather  under  than  over  the  true  di*^>rfnce  of  the  value  of  money  then  and 
now,)  this  revenue  will  have  betii  equivalent  to  a  revenue  of  20  times 
£l,l()2,52i>,  or  X23,250,500  a  year  at  this  day,"  exclusive  of  that  arising 
from  escheats,  forfditares«  miilela»  wardships,  &c.— T. 
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he  had  pas^^iod  as  a  sign  of  his  recovery.  On  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  he  inquired  the  occasion  of  it,  and  on  being 
informed  thai  it  was  tolling  the  hour  of  prime,  he  eaid, 
atretbhing  forth  his  arms,  **  Thea  I  oommend  my  floal  to  mj 
LadjT,  the  mother  of  Qod,  that  hy  her  holy  prayers  die  may 
reeonoile  me  to  her  Son,  my  Lofrd  Jesus  Christ/'  and  imme- 
diately expired.  The  treat uiciit  of  his  corpse  aids  us  in  form- 
ing a  strikiii^  {lii  tiiro  of  the  social  condition  of  the  time,  and 
a  still  more  striking  and  more  instructive  one,  for  all  timeSy 
of  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness.  The  bishops,  physioianfly 
and  others  belonging  to  the  eoiurt,  on  hearing  of  his  nnex- 
peoted  death,  lost  all  self*command :  those  among  them  who- 
possessed  any  property,  instantly  throwing  themselves  on 
their  horses,  hastened  to  their  habitations,  for  the  purpose 
ol  jjrotcctin«:  or  concealing  themselves  and  all  belonging  to 
them.  Tho.su  of  a  lower  grade,  finding  themselves  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  rushed  to  the  palace,  and  plundered  it  of 
all  they  ooold  find  of  elotbing,  vessels»  and  royal  furniture. 
The  body  of  the  king,  the  mightiest  eommander  of  his  age, 
when  soaroely  eol^,  was  left  for  many  hours  on  the  floor 
almost  in  a  state  of  nakedness.  The  citizens  of  Bönen,  ap- 
prehensive of  a  general  pillage,  hurried  in  all  directions  in 
tile  utuiuät  coiifu.sioa  i  oi'  \Viniani''s  sons  not  one  was  on  the 
spot  to  take  charge  uf  the  govcrnmout,  or  p^y  the  last  duties 
to  their  parent.  The  eldest  was  still  among  his  father^s 
adversaries;  of  the  two  younger  one  had  already  hastened  to 
England,  to  assume  the  government,  the  other  was  gone  to 
get  possession  of  his  treasure.  At  length,  some  oonsiderate 
monks  assembled  together  to  form  a  procession,  for  the  j)ur- 
pose  of  performing  a  mass,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed ;  aud  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  gave 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen, 
that  had  been  founded  by  the  king.  But  no  one  appeared  on 
whom  this  duty  should  devolve.  Of  the  brothers,  the  rela- 
tives, the  eourtieiB  of  the  king,  even  of  his  body  guard,  not 
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on«  WM  to  be  seen.  At  bei,  a  ample  knight,  dweUing  in  the 

neighbourhood,  named  Herluin.  for  the  honour  of  Grod  and 
tho  Noi  tii.iti  name,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  costs  of  the 
conveyance,  hired  n  enrrifijro  and  tho  requisite  people,  hnd 
the  body  borne  to  the  Seine,  put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  then 
accompanied  it  himself  bj  land  to  Caen.  There  the  eleigy 
of  the  abbey  weie  prepared  to  give  it  an  honourable  leoep- 
tion ;  but  the  ftineral  serviee  had  eearoely  begtin«  when  a  fire 
broke  out  in  one  of  the  hooees  of  the  dty,  and  both  olergy 
and  laity  hurried  away  to  extinguish  the  wide-spreading 
flames.  Thus  was  this  solemnity,  like  that  of  his  coronation 
at  Westminster,  attended  \\ith  a  coniiajrration,  and  brought 
to  a  conchjsion  by  a  few  monks.  ^\  lien  at  length  tlie  inter- 
ment of  the  body  in  the  abbey-chui-ch  was  about  to  take 
plaee,  many  eedesiaetios  of  distinotion  had  there  assembled^ 
the  stone  eoffin  was  already  sank  in  the  earth,  and  the  eorpse 
lying  en  the  bier  was  ready  to  be  plaeed  in  it,  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  Eneuz,  held  a  funeral  diseourse,  whieh,  alter  extolling  the 
lirtaes  of  the  deceased  monarch,  he  elosed  by  beeeeohing 
those  pr(  sci]t  to  ju  a)  lor  the  soul  of  the  departed,  and  if  he 
had  done  injury  U)  any  one  among  them,  to  grant  him  for- 
giveness. At  this  moment  a  vavassor,  named  Ascelin  fitz 
Arthur,  pressed  forwai*d  and  declared  that  the  ground  on 
whieh  the  assembled  multitude  was  standing  had  been  the 
properij  of  his  iather,  of  whieh  he  had  been  robbed  by  the 
long,  that  he  soJenmly  demanded  its  restitution,  and  forbade^ 
in  the  name  of  God,  the  interment  of  the  king  in  that  plaee. 
The  justice  of  this  eharge  was  so  inoootestably  proved  by  the 
neighbours,  that  the  prelates  assembled  resolved  to  pay  im- 
mediately to  Ascelin  sixty  shiUings  tor  the  burial  spot,  and 
to  guarantee  him  a  sufficient  indemnity  for  the  land'.  The 

'  According  to  IfttlniMlniiy  (p.  461).  pnnci  IT*  nry,  who  was  praMnt  at 

the  funeral,  was  content  to  pay  the  claimant  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 

His  words  are  :  "  Qiiocirca  volenti*  Henrico  fiUo,  qui  sohis  cx  lil)cris 
ad  erat,  centum  librae  argenti  Utigatori  persolutae  audacem  calumniam 
compescuere." — T. 
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corpse  WW  now  lifted,  for  the  parpoie  of  being  depoeited  iti 
the  vault;  but  another  mishap  was  to  follow.  The  grove, 
lined  with  masonry,  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the  corpso, 

which,  in  thu  act  of  pressing  it,  burst  and  filled  the  by><tander8 
with  the  most  insupportiiblo  exhalation  of  corruption  :  the 
officiating  priests  could  with  difficulty  porform  their  duty  to 
its  conclusion'. 

William  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bodily 
streiigth.  His  bow,  which  no  other  oonld  bend  on  foot,  he 
was  able  to  draw  while  riding  at  full  speed.  For  the  savage 
diversion  of  the  ehase  his  passion  knew  no  hounds,  and  his 
recklessness  and  barbarity  in  its  gratification  were  as  bound- 
less. The  numerous  forest«  of  iSorniandy  and  England  were 
insuHficient  lur  hini.  A  district  of  8ovpntecn  thousnnd  acrea, 
comprising  above  sixty  parishes,  in  the  most  thriving  part  of 
England,  lying  between  Winchester  and  the  coast,  he  assign- 
ed for  the  enlargement  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Ytene»  and 
the  formation  of  the  Nsw  Fbrett and  the  royal  hunter  mer- 
cilessly caused  churehes  and  villages  to  be  burnt  down  within 
its  circuit^.  He  also  eohtrged  Windsor  Forest^.  His  ehase- 
and  forest-laws  were  barbarous  to  an  extreme.  If  any  one 
slew  a  hart  or  hind,  his  eye^  were  put  out.  He  forbade  the 
killing  of  even  wilil  boars  and  hares.  **  He  loved  the  high 
game,"  said  his  oontemporaries,  as  if  he  were  their  fa- 
ther \^ 

What  distinguishes  William  from  all  similsr  eharaoters«  is 
the  security  in  which  he  placed  his  acquisitions,  although  the 
means  employed  by  him  for  that  end  always  created  him  new 
enemies  among  both  his  nobles  and  the  people.  The  severi^ 

pp«  660  9q»  Bsdmer,  p.  13. 
3  Fk>r.  Wigorn.  a.  1099.  W.  Gemmet.  viii.  c.  9.    Ellit,  Inticd.  i.  pp. 
105-1 10,  who  has,  however,  overlooked  Ord.  VitaL  p.  781. 

3  MS.  apuil  Ellis,  Introd.  p.  107. 

*  Sax.  Ciiroii.  a  1087.  fTlus  year  the  cathednil  of  St.  Paul,  with  many 
mouasterioM  aiul  tlic  gicutei  antl  I)c8t  part  of  London,  were  det»lro)'ed  by 
fire,  Sax.Chron.  Flor,  Wigom.— T.J 
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he  exerased  towwds  fau  bBrons  aod  nearest  oonneotbiia, 
must  not  nnfreqoently  have  eatiaed  him  to  appear  in  their 
eyee  aa  hatelbl  as  he  must  ever  have  done  to  the  subjugated 

people. 

Hia  consort,  Matilda,  died  a  few  years  before  hau  (3rd 
Nov.  1083)  at  Caen.  She  had  borne  hira  four  sons,  Robert, 
Bichard,  William,  and  Henry.  Of  his  daughters,  we  know  of 
CeeUia,  an  abbess  at  CSaen ;  Constance,  married  to  Alan  Fer- 
gant,  oount  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Biehmond,  who  died  child- 
less ;  Agatha,  first  hetrothed  to  the  An|^o»Saxon  hing  Ha- 
rold, and  afterwards  to  Alpbonso  king  of  OaUtoia.  but  died 
before  her  marriage;  Adela,  married  to  Stephen  count  of 
Bloia,  whose  tliinl  s(m,  named  after  his  father,  afterwards 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  England;  Adeliza, 
who  died  a  nun '  ;  and  Gundrada,  married  to  William  of 
Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey-*.  One  praise,  and  a  rare  one  among 

1  W.  Malm.  pp.  455, «9.  W.Gemmet.  rai.  e.  34.  Ord.  Vital.  fp.Sl%. 
573.  [In  Pnmesdajr  i.  fol.  49*  mention  ocean  of  a  dangfater  of  WQliam 
named  Matilda — *•  Goiafredns,  filie  regis  camerarius,  tenet  de  rege  Heche 

 Goisfredua  vero  tenet  earn  de  rege,  pro  servitio  quod  fecit  Mathildi 

ejii-  tUit.'.''  Ufa  daughter  thu?  nnmfd  we  find  no  trace  in  the  chronicles; 
but  Mr.  Biaauw  (Arciistoiug.  xxxu.  p.  119-)  suggests,  that  Ciundiada  and 
If  alUda  msf  be  the  Daoo-Normaii  md  FknM  mmee  of  die  iame  indi- 
vidnal;  an  idantitf  of  wliidi  I  liardlf  eirtertun  a  donbt,  the  cmnpraema 
of  cillier  name  b^g  aynonjrmous  with  tboae  of  the  otber,  tbongli  in 
inverse  order,  vis.  Goth.  gnn>8,  Ohg.  kimd,  O.  Nor.  gunnr,  beüumj 
Ü.  Nor  rftfl.  vires,  might :  and  Goth,  mahts,  Ohg.  maht,  might ;  (lOth. 
hilds,  A.  S.  hild,  bellum.  In  corroboration  of  this  supposition,  I  will  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  the  Norman  Emma  aBsumed  the  name  of  .t^lfgifu^ 
on  her  marnage  wiUi  ^tbeh^ ;  and  Eadgyth  that  of  Matilda,  00  her- 
marrisgo  with  Hemy  I.  Qwidiada  (O.  Nor.  maae.  Ckmniit^r)  ia  in  fiwt « 
tnnalatioii  of  Matilda. 

3  In  a  charter  (Monast.  V.  p.  IS.  Rjm«r>  i  3)  William  calla  her  hi» 
daughter;  and  William  of  Wareone,  on  the  oceaaion  of  founding  the- 
priory  at  Le\*'e«,  numef*  queen  Matilda  as  her  mother.  A  document  of 
the  pair,  from  a  cIi  irtulary  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  ia  cited  m  C.  G.  Hoff- 
mann, Nova  Scriptorum  ac  Monumentonun  Collectio,  torn.  i.  Lips.  1731'. 
The  chroniclers  ignore  her,  except  Orderie,who  calls  her  a  sister  of  Gher- 
bod  the  Tkmiiig.  See  Oiderio,  p.  522.  (Maaeiea»  p.  254.)  Doeuncotaijr 
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the  prinoes  of  hb  bmfly,  i«  due  to  Wiifiaai— that  of  eooti- 
nence.   Evea  the  voice  of  tlander  htm  been  unable  to  utter 

evidence  of  their  posterity  exists  4n  the  charter  of  Castleacre  Priory  in 
Norfolk.  See  Monatt  Angl*  v.  i^.  49,  sq.  [Tbc  folkMring  notea,  cbiellx 
from  EUk's  Introdiictifm  to  Dwmday,  (vol.  L  p.  607)  ^>  it  it  hoped, 
be  thought  of  aoffident  ratereet  to  justify  their  insertion.  "  Gundreda  wae 
really  a  daughter  of  the  Conqueror.  William  de  Warren's  second  charter 
of  foundation,  ppranted  to  I^wes  priory,  in  the  reign  of  Rufu'.,  states  this 
fact  diatitirtly  :  '  V'olo  ergo  quod  sciaiit  qui  sunt  et  (jtii  fuiun  sunt,  quod 
ego  WiUidmus  de  Warrena,  Surreiae  comes,  donavi  et  contimiavi  Deo  ct 
Sancto  Ptocratio  et  monachia  Cluniacensibus,  quicunque  in  ipsa  eoele^ 
Saneti  Paooatii  Deo  aerneat  imperpetuum»  donavi  pro  aalute  anfame 
ane  et  anim»  Gnndied»  lucoria  mem  et  pro  aninia  donim  mei  WQIiehitt 
Kgin,  ({111  me  in  Anglicam  tenam  adduxit,  et  per cqioa  licentiam  monachoa 
venire  feci,  et  qui  meam  priorem  donationem  confirmavit,  et  pro  salute 
dominfP  mescMatildis  regin8B,iiifl^rj  v  ijxoris  meje.et  pro  salute  domini  mei 
WiUelmi  regis,  filii  m\,  post  cv\n^  adventum  in  Anglicam  terrain  bane 
cartam  feci,  et  qui  me  cumitem  StirrcgicP  fecit.' 

**  Gundreda  ia  alao  adcooarledged  by  the  Conqueror  himadf  aa  hie 
daughter,  in  the  charter,  by  whidi  he  gave  to  the  monka  of  St  Plancna 
the  manor  of  Walton  in  NorfijUc,  the  original  of  which  is  presored  in  the 
Cott.  MS.  Veep.  F.  III.  fol.  1.   He  givea  it '  pro  aninm  domini  et  ante* 

cessans  mei  regis  t>hvnr(li  et  pro  anima  GuUebw  de  Wannna,  et 

UXoris  suic  Gundreda", ^/ÜE  rne(r,  et  heredibus  suis.* 

"  (iundreda  died  in  ohild-hed  at  Ca«tlc  Acre  in  Nortoik,  May  27th  1085, 
aud  was  inti^rred  in  the  chapter>house  of  Lewes  priory.  Her  louib  was 
found  in  1775  ia  lafidd  chaieh  ia  Suaaex,  (forming  the  upper  slab  of  the 
nonument  of  Edward  Shiikjr,  cofferer  to  Henry  VIH.)  wluther  it  waa 
anpposed  to  have  been  taken  at  the  dissolution  of  Lewes  priory.  It  waa 
removed  in  that  year  to  the  church  of  Southover.  It  was  ornamented  in 
the  Norman  t-inte,  and  the  inscription  was  obsctire  and  mutilated ;  the 
nain«'«  of  (iun  lreda  and  St.  Pancras,  howcvor.  apjwarcd  upon  it.  See 
Sir  \S  liluim  BurreU's  Collections  for  the  liuilory  of  the  Rape  of  Lewes  in 
Sttsaez,  MS.  Donat.  Brit.  Miw. 

**  William  de  Wairen  himadf  died  June  34th  1088.  Hu  Regialer  of 
Lewes  priory,  MS.  Cott  Veqi.  A.  HV.  pieeervee  the  epitaph  which  waa 
formerly  upon  his  tomb,  also  at  LeWBO." 

The  following  is  from  the  Athenteum,  No.  940.  "  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, as  the  workmen  em})loycd  by  the  Brighton,  Lcwcp,  and  Hastings 
Railway  Company  were  removing  the  earth  in  the  priory  grounds  at 
Lewes,  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  bioue,  ua  the  removal  of  which 
they  dtecovered  two  ciets,  or  coSere,  nde  by  aide.  On  the  lid  of  one  was 
the  word  *  Gundreda,'  perfectly  legible;  and  oa  the  lid  of  the  other. 
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Sir 


more  than  one  ill-founded  reproach  against  him*.  At  all 
events,  we  know  of  no  illegitimate  offspring  lefl  hf  him. 

'"Will'u«.'  On  rrmrn  ing  the  Udf»  the^mains  apt>eared  to  be  quite  p«r» 
feet,  and  the  lower  jaw  of  WilHam,  earl  de  Warren,  in  extraordinary  pre- 
sentation. The  cists  in  which  thi>  bodies  were  deposited  were  not  more 
than  three  feet  in  len</lh,  and  about  two  feet  wide,  atid  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  liad  beeu  teuiuved  from  Home  other  place,  and  re-interred ;  and, 
■ccording  to  Indition,  the  bodies  of  William  de  Warren  and  Gnndredn 
bie  wife  were  re>inierred  two  bnndrad  yean  after  their  deoeaae.  Hieae 
interestiiig  and  ancient  relice  were  ramored  to  Southover  church,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  tndcnt  taUflt  lo  the  memory  of  'Gondreda,*  and  it  ia  in* 
tended  to  place  the  remains  near  this  tablet." 

"  It  is  obvious,"  writes  Mr.  Blaaiiw,  (Arch.Tolog.  xx.xi.  p.  43<J,)  "  that 
the  bodies  have  been  transferred  from  their  original  Hepultures  to  these 
data  at  aome  period  not  recorded,  but  probably  on  their  being  found  de- 
cayed, wben,  in  the  prognaa  of  tbe  biiildiii;f(a  of  the  priory,  the  cbapler- 
bonae,  in  which  tb^  were  Imried,  waa  completed.*'  For  an  interealing 
•oeonnt  of  Cundrada,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  conaolt  the  two  Tela- 
able  papers  by  Mr.  Blaauw,  above  referred  to. — 

'  Will.  Malm.  p.  453.  ["  Non  dcsunt  qui  ganniant  enm  voluta- 

tnm  cum  ciijusdam  presbyteri  filia,  quam  per  .satellif i  iri,  -ucciso  poplite, 
MutUdis  sustulerit,  quapropter  ilium  exheredatuu,  ilium  ud  mortem  frseno 
•qui  cMim."— T.l 
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POPES. 

In  nothing  did  the  complete  triumph  of  William  the  Con- 
queror more  manifestly  dispLiy  lUoW  than  in  the  sucoession 
to  the  English  thron o  established  solely  in  contormity  with 
his  wiah.  So  entirely  broken  was  the  power  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  that  neither  the  claims  of  the  royal  race,  represented 
by  Eadgar  ^theling,  «nd  not  denied  by  the  Nonnaafl  them- 
selves, were  of  any  avail;  nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the 
eom  of  Harold,  at  that  time  aojounung  beyond  eea.  Neither 
the  right  nor  the  aemblanoe  of  an  election  was  conceded  to 
the  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains,  and  even  that  of 
primogeniture  was  violated.  The  bequest  of  Normandy  to 
the  eldest  won  wa«  in  accordance  with  the  feudal  law  of 
Fraoce,  to  violate  which  the  Conqueror  would,  at  the  same 
time,  have  scrupled  as  little  as  any  of  the  other  French 
princes,  who  entertained  consideration  for  their  suseiain  onfy 
when  it  salted  them.  The  assignment  of  England  to  the 
second  son  may  have  appeared  illegal  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  S 
yet  ncjfc  so  to  the  Nofmaas,  as  we  have  already  remariced^ 

I  Eadmcr,  p.  1 3. 
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that  among  them  the  {wtenial  iDheritanoe  in  Normaady 
descended  to  the  eldest  son,  while  the  frequeotly  greater, 

though  less  secure,  acijui^itions  by  conquest  in  Apulia,  Brit- 
tany, and  othor  provinces,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  younger'. 
Moi^e  probable,  however,  than  reasons  fouiuied  on  right,  are 
thoee  deducible  from  WiUiam^s  knowledge  of  the  charaotera 
and  capabilities  of  his  sons;  and  even  if  he  judged  too  favour* 
ably  of  bis  second  son,  and  had  oonstantly  preferred  htm  to 
his  elder  brother,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  but  too  evident, 
that  Robert,  weak-minded,  wavering,  fondly  priding  himself 
in  eloquence,  vidour,  and  other  knightly  aocomplisbnients,  was 
unofjual  to  the  task  of  ruling  Englaud,  uud  to  tlic  struggle 
with  its  inhabitants. 

The  younger  son,  William,  who,  at  his  father  s  death,  had 
Tint  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  been  educated  and 
knighted^  by  Lanfranc,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  and  bodily  aetivity.  The  alaority  with  which  he  at- 
tended to  every  intimation  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
combined  with  the  qualities  just  mentioned,  gained  him  the 
affection  of  that  dark  and  suspicious  prince.  On  his  death- 
bed, William  gave  liin\  a  letter  to  the  archbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  which  he  conferred  on  that  prelate  the  office  of 
crowning  his  son  William  king  of  England.  Even  before  the 
prince  could  embark  at  Witsand,  the  intelligence  of  his  fa- 
ther** death  overtook  him.  To  the  most  influential  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Oonqneror,  this  his  last  wish  oonid  he  no 
-matter  of  surprise.  He  caused  his  royal  pupQ  to  promise^ 
that  as  king  he  would  ever  practise  justice,  equity,  and  merey; 
defendt  he  Church,  and  ever  foUow  hid  precepts  and  counsel. 
Whereupon,  preventing  all  discussions  about  an  election, 
after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  days  only  from  the  death  of  the 

■  KumplwT  the  wmt  of  William  fiti  Oabern  (see  p.  156) ;  of  Roger  of 
Montf^omery,  whose  eldest  had  DekWDC  sad  Akn^oni  the  seeond,  Hu^, 

the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury. 

'The  ceremony  of  knightirif^  at  thai  lime  is  thus  described  by  Orderic, 
p.  665 :  "  Eum  lorica  induit,  et  gaieam  capiti  ejus  imposuit,  eique  mUitiie 
cingulum  in  nomine  Dommt  dnsit.'*— T. 
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Conqueror,  Lanfranc  oonsecrated  anW  crowned  him,  iit  the 
abbey-churoh  of  Westminster,  as  king  \\  illiain  the  Second. 
The  Nomuuit  aettied  in  England,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to 
whom  the  eetaUuhment  of  England  ae  a  separate  kingdoin, 
indepeadent  of  the  doke  of  Normandy,  must  appear  in  the 
highest  degree  welcome,  euhmitted  to  the  anointed  of  the 
Church,  and  swore  to  him  the  oath  of  allegianoe.  The  young 
king  then  proceeded  to  Winchester,  whore  the  w  ell-fillöd  trea- 
sury of  the  Conqueror  wa«  o|>ened,  aud«  in  compliance  with 
his  last  wishes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul;  gifte,  some  amount- 
ing to  ten  mariu  of  gold,  were  bestowed  on  every  oloiater  and 
ehorefa  in  Enghmd,  and  to  erery  shire  a  hmidred  pounds  in 
gold  were  given  for  their  respective  poor' ;  a  sum  which  must 
call  to  mind  how  considerably  the  number  of  poor  must  have 
increased  since  the  Conquest,  but,  at  the  same  tinio,  seems  to 
show  tiiat  a  secular  provision  for  them  8tiil  continued  ^  Pre- 
cious stones,  gold  and  silver,  were  also  taken  from  the  hoard, 
to  be  applied  by  Otto  the  goldsmith  in  the  eteetion  of  a  costly 
mansoleum  to  the  memoiy  of  the  deceased^. 

William  brought  with  htm  to  E^ghuid  the  eaptives,  eari 
Morkere  and  WulfiMth,  the  brother  of  Harold,  hat  who  only 
exchanged  one  prison  for  another,  as  they  were  committed  to 
close  custody  iimneJiately  on  their  arrival  at  Winchester; 
though  it  s^ms  that  VS  uilboth  afterwards  recovered  his  liberty, 
as  we  are  told  he  died  a  monk  nt  Salisbury.  Ulf,  a  son  of 
king  Haraldf  and  Doncan,  son  of  Malcohn  king  of  Sootiand, 
also  received  their  liberty  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
dnkoBobert^ 

While  the  winter  was  weU  employed  by  the  kiiiL^^  in  esta- 
blishing himself  on  the  throne  in  tho  minds  of  the  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  older  aud  more  experienoed  coun- 

1  Saxon  Chron.  a.  1087. 

2  See  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  i.  pp.  198  «9. 

^  Ord.  Vital,  lib.  viii.  init.   Tliis  Otto  aorilalMr  was  a  tsniat  in  cloaf  of 

tandt;  ill  F^!^;♦'x,         Kllis,  i.  p.  462. 

<  Flor,  Wigorn.  a.  !0S7.  Ord.  Vital,  ed.  Mswerts,  p.  186.  Engl,  under  the 
A.  S.  King»,  ii.  p.  207.  i>ce  also  p.  163. 
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aeUofs,  the  great  vassals  of  Normandy,  availiog  themselves  of 
the  weakness  of  his  elder  brother,  expelled  the  garnsons  that 
had  been  placed  ra  their  eastles  by  the  Conqueror,  and,  at  the 

same  time,  extorted  new  enfeoffmente  from  his  less  formidable 
successor.  If  similar  attempts  were  mode  in  England,  they 
speedily  miscarried,  though  the  Norman  barons  wore  in  want 
only  of  a  leader,  (who  soon  presented  himself  in  the  patcroal 
unole  of  their  prince,  bishop  Odo  (1088)),  to  rise  up  with 
words  and  deeds  against  the  separation  of  the  eountry  eon* 
qnered  with  their  blood  from  the  smaller  hereditary  state>  a 
separation  in  many  respects  so  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 
Duke  Robert  allowed  himself  to  be  flattered  with  the  proMpeot 
of  dominion  over  the  whole  of  his  father  s  territories.  With 
bjöiiop  Odo,  who  had  again  received  the  palatinate  of  Kent, 
were  combined  two  other  bishops,  Geoffrey  of  Coutances  and 
William  of  Durham,  together  with  the  brother  of  Odo,  Ilobert 
count  of  Mortain  and  earl  of  Oomwall ;  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomeiy,  eari  of  Shrewsbury;  his  eldest  son,  Robert  of  Beleeme, 
together  with  two  younger  ones ;  Hugo  of  Grentemaisnil,  eari 
of  Leicester,  his  nephew,  Robert  of  Rhuddlan ;  Eustaoe  the 
younger,  count  of  Boulogne ;  Osbem,  son  of  ffiehard  Sci-opo, 
and  others  of  illustrious  name.  For  tlio  king  declared  them- 
selves his  brother-iii-luw  W  iiliam  oi'  Warenuo,  Hnerh  earl  of 
Chester;  Robert  of  Molbray,  eari  of  Northumberland',  and 
Kobert  fitz  Hamon.  But  the  best  protection  the  king  had 
to  look  for  was  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  popuktion.  Of  this  he 
was  fully  aware,  and  caused  his  men  to  be  summoned,  parti- 
eulariy  the  Anglo-Saxons.  To  these  he  promised  just  and 
mild  laws,  such  as  had  never  been  known  to  their  forefathers, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  unjust  imposts ;  even  the  immunities  of 
tho  ühaäu  and  lurest,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  under 

'  Onleric  (p.  667)  names  him,  for  whom  also  speaks  the  sik-nce  of  the 
Sftxon  Chronicle  and  even  of  Simeon  of  Durham  ;  while  Florence  and 
William  of  Malmcsbury  name  him  anuuii^  the  accomplices  of  Otlo,  which 
is  hardly  prul>abie,  as  we  Und  him,  Heverai  years  alter,  in  posttes«ion  of  his 
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his  father,  he  restored  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Anglo- ^Saxons, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  assembled  under  Norman 
leaders,  marched  straightways  to  Rochester,  where  the  eari- 
bishop  Odo  had  strongly  fortified  himself,  and  whence  he  had 
plundered  the  poasetsbns  of  his  bitter  enemy,  arohbishop 
LanfWwe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  eitisens  of  London.  The 
war  was,  however,  carried  on  more  with  words  than  vnih 
swor<lH  and  missiles.  Roger  of  Montgomery  who,  feigning 
treachery,  had  eome  to  the  king,  was,  partly  by  NVilliani's 
seeming  submission  to  the  old  couoseliors  of  his  father,  and 
the  promises  of  presents,  partly  by  the  eonsideration,  that 
those  who  denied  the  rights  of  the  king  attacked,  »t  the 
same  tune,  the  yalidity  of  all  the  Norman  possessions  in 
England  that  were  the  grant  of  the  Conqueror,  seduced  to 
follow  the  banner  of  Williame  He  nevertheless,  did  not 
prove  faithful,  but  secretly  favoured  the  conspirators^.  On 
receiviug  intelligence  that  dlo  had  withdrawn  to  the  cattle 
of  Pevonsey,  which  was  held  by  Robert  of  Mortain,  tho  king 
himself  proceeded  thither,  of  which,  as  also  that  of  Tun- 
bridge,  he  made  himself  master,  though  stoutly  defended  by 
its  owner,  Gilbert  fits  Biehard,  grandson  of  the  count  of 
Brionne,  Gilbert  Crsspin.  After  a  long  siege,  impelled  by 
hunger,  and  vainly  looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  confederates 
from  Nonnandy,  many  of  whom  had  been  slain  by  the  English 
on  the  coast  or,  bereft  of  their  ships,  driven  back  into  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  Odo  ai>peared  ready  to  deliver  Rochester 
to  the  king.  After  agreeing  on  the  conditions  in  the  royal 
camp,  Odo  accompanied  the  king's  knights  into  the  castle, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  canying  the  surrender  into  eifect, 
when  count  Eustace  and  the  other  conspirators,  who  had 
adroitly  availed  themselves  of  the  time  spent  in  negotiating,  in 

'  W.  Malm.  p.  4=:*?  ["  Xec  minori  astutia  Rogcriuin  de  Monte  Gome- 
rico,  serum  dissitmilata  perfidia  equilantein,  circutnvenil.  Seorsum  enim 
ducto  inagnam  ingessit  invidiam,  dicens :  Libenter  se  iinperio  ceasuruin, 
11  Uli  et  sKis  videatur  quos  pater  tutores  rdiqiterat***— T.] 

>  Ord.  ViUd.  p.  667. 
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guning  intdfigenee  and  prmring  aupplks,  oatued  th»  draw- 
bridge to  be  railed,  nuking  captives  of  the  rajal  de^gatee 
and,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  of  the  treacherous  bidiop 

himself.  It  was  therefore  necespary  to  renew  the  siege,  and 
as  his  adversaries  had  also  gained  possession  of  some  other 
strong  places,  the  king  issued  another  general  sumnionj^,  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  his  army.  The  threat,  that  who- 
ever remained  behind  should  be  held  as  a  nithing  V'  provM 
that  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  Anglo^^xons  was  deemed 
desirable.  Nor  in  other  parts  of  England  did  the  conspiraton 
find  any  support.  Bishop  QeoSnj  saw  his  operations  limited 
to  predatory  incardons  from  Bristol  to  Bath  and  into  Wilt- 
shire ;  Lis  followers  had  been  repulsed  from  Ilchester.  At 
Worcester  bishop  Wulfstan  directed  the  defence  of  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  which  Bernard  of  Neumarch,  Roger  of  Lacy, 
and  Ralph  of  Mortimer,  had  attempted  to  lay  waste.  William 
of  Eu  had  ranged  the  royal  possesnons  at  fierkekj,  and  the 
plains  and  rineyards  of  Glonoesterahire.  Boger  Bigot  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  castle  at  Norwich,  yet  found  no 
adherents,  but  only  an  opportnnify  for  predatory  excursions*. 
Earl  Roger,  finding  his  treachery  no  longer  a  secret,  deserting 
the  royal  camp,  hastened  not  to  any  settled  place  of  meeting, 
but  to  his  own  castle  at  Arnndel,  there  to  await  the  coming 
of  duke  |U>bert.  But  that  prince,  occupied  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  new  dignities  and  treasures,  found  the  road  in 
England  too  rough  for  a  triumphal  procession  to  Westminster 
abbey,  and  shrank  from  the  difficulty  and  nneerUdnty  of  a 
stnigg^,  which  bade  fair  to  be  a  dril,  a  national,  and  fhrter- 
nal  contest.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  bishop  Odo, 
sensible  tlmt  Kuciiester  could  no  longer  hold  out,  surrendered 

1  Sax.  Chron.  a.  108S.  [**He  (WUIdm)  "sende  ofer  «all  Engla  lande, 
and  baed  )>st  aelc  man  be  waere  unni'^in^  sceolde  cuman  to  him" — He 

(William)  ^mf  or'^  nil  England^  and  hade  that  evfryman  vhn  was  'unnithing* 
gkotUd  come  to  Aim."  W.  Malm.  p.  4^9  "juhet  ut  roiTijjairiotas  advorent 
ad  obsidionem  venire,  nisi  si  (j[ui  velint  sub  nomine  '  niSing,'  quod  ne^uam 
Bonat,  remanere." — ^T. 
.  *  Flor.  Wigom.  Sin.  Don.  a.  108B. 
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it  to  the  king,  on  tlie  condition  of  a  froc  passage  to  liayeux. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  William  consented  to  8paro  the 
Hves  of  the  garrison ;  but  the  request  of  Odo,  that  at  his 
departure  the  benegera  should  abstain  from  every  demonstra- 
tion of  triuroph«  was  oontemptuoasly  relbfled.  The  moment 
he  appeared,  the  trnmpets  were  ordered  to  sound:  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  ranks,  the  English  cried  out :  "  Halter  and 
gallows.'"  He  slunk  away,  muttering  threats  of  vensreanee. 
This  doeieive  step  was  »oou  followed  by  the  tennination  of 
thü  whole  war.  Earl  Roger  was  not  tardy  iu  maUing  Iiis 
peace  with  his  Bovercigu,  who,  on  hie  part,  was  sensible  that 
lenienoy  towards  the  old  vassals  of  his  father  was  the  wisest 
policy.  A  powerful  army  was  seat  to  Durham^  which  city 
bishop  William,  likewise  on  oondiUon  of  leaving  England 
ander  a  sale  eaoort,  surrendered  to  the  royal  foroes  (Sept.  11). 
The  remaining  French  adversaries  of  the  Idng  fled,  leaving 
thdr  lands  and  castles  as  a  reward  to  his  adherents*. 

With  prince  Henry,  to  whom  his  brother  Robert,  urged  by 
his  necessities,  liad  pledged  or  sold  the  Cotentin  for  thro^ 
thousand  pounds,  but  who  was  now  in  England  endeavouring 
to  make  good  his  claims  to  a  share  of  the  lands  tluit  had  been 
possessed  by  his  mother,  but  which  after  her  death  his  father 
had  not  divided  among  her  children,  the  king  toofonnd  means 
of  compromise;  the  lands  in  question  having  been  granted 
to  Bobert  fitz  Hamon^,  and,  consequently,  no  longer  at  the 
king'^s  disposal.  This  agreement  between  hie  two  pupik,  a 
work  dietatcd  by  the  best  judgment,  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  act  of  arclibishop  Lanfranc,  who  died  in  the  May  following 
(24  May  108Ü),  and  with  him  the  only  man  who  was  able  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  king,  and  to  curb  his 
ever  more  and  more  unbridled,  brutal  passions.  Into  Lan- 
Ihuic's  place  in  the  Idng'^s  confidence  insinuated  himself  an 

1  Ssx.  Ghfon.  a.  1088.  Ord.  Vitid.  pp.  667-669.  Sim.  Danelni.  ool.31S. 
W.  Malm.  pp.  489, 490.  Alur.  Bev.  137. 

'  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  665  sg.  Accoidioi^  to  Elli^\  Introd.  i.  p.  439,  who, 
however,  cites  no  aathohty,  the  king  gave  him  the  Honour  o(  GloneMter. 
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•oflMMtie  namod  BAOuIf  Fl•lnbird^  who  served  him  especi- 
ally as  a  tool  whereby  to  enneh  the  royal  treasury  out  of  the 

poöüeöüions  of  the  Church.  Pernicious  as  Iiis  iiifliience  over 
his  master  unqu^tioiiaLly  was,  yet  in  his  instance  traces  of 
the  calumny  of  his  contemporaries  are  visible,  particularly  of 
the  monkish  ohroxuclars»  whose  fraternity  ho  had  so  sensibly 
k^iured.  These,  among  other  reproaches,  revile  him  with  being 
of  BKMit  al^eet  birth,  the  son  of  Tiirstui,  a  low-born  prieet  of 
Bajenx,  and  with  h*ving  ae<|vwed  the  aamatno  of  Flamb^rd 
(Flambeau)  in  oonseqoenoe  of  his  early  manifested  eovetooa- 
ness^.  Under  this  name,  however,  we  find  him  not  only  repeat- 
edly mentioned  among  both  tlio  mesne  and  iinmediate  tenants 
of  the  ( 'onquoror,  and  on  the  road  to  some  intiu<  nee  nt  court, 
but  also  noticed  as  a  proprietor  in  Hampshire,  under  king 
Eadward  the  Confessor-^.  As  his  plan,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  excited  great  hatred  towards  its  author,  is  mentioned 
that  of  eausing  a  more  aoeurate  measufement  by  the  line  of 
the  bides  tinooghont  Eqglaod;  the  Anglo-Saxon  measuia 
being,  it  was  alleged,  too  ineorreet«  thereby  to  gain  for  the 
king  either  land  or  an  Increase  of  revenue;  a  proceeding 
which  could  iiiiiiiigü  the  ri^^'hts  of  no  one.  Tliis  statement, 
however,  may  not  improbal>ly  originate  in  a  substitution  for 
the  survey  according  to  the  Winchester  Domesday  of  the 
(Jonqueror  of  one  of  the  many  special  and  more  aoeurate 
somya ;  Ibr,  if  sooh  »  re-maasyraanent  of  the  whok  eoontiy 

<  Thf>  8ax.  Chron.  (a.  1128)  aod  Flor.  Wigom.  (a.  1094)  call  him 

*  W.  Bfslm.  p. 497:  <*Aooassi  r«^  aunti  ümmb  snpiAtsluiii,  Rsd- 
wwWtw  fdsrisaSi  sk  ibAbo  mntiB  honuBSOi  ^f^gww  sC  silliditsts  ytvrwtwr 
sd  swuDnm."  See  slso  ^insd.  ds  Pont.  Ub.  iii.  Old.  Vital,  p.  678.  Thierry, 
T.  ii.  Ub.  1 .  "  Renouf  Flambard,  ^vdque  de  Lincoln,  autrefois  valet  de  pkd 

chpT  le  riuc  de  Normandie.  He  had  merely  the  administration  of  the 
church  property  of  the  vacant  see  of  Lincoln.  [It  is  nut  cü,f<y  to  roucene 
how  the  tiobnquet  ut  Fiamöeau  could  be  given  to  an  individual  on  account 
of  bi«  covetou«nes«.-^T.] 

*  DoBssday,  i.  p.  51.  Old.  VUsL  p. 673.  As  toyal  chspbm^  see  docuin. 
of  s.  loss,  iQ  Moasst.  Ö.  p.  266. 
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had  taken  place,  we  should  unqtiestioiiably  be  in  ponoMoion 
of  some  further  notices  of  the  transaction,  whieh  nrait  neoee- 

saiily  invalidate  the  original  Domesday  aa  a  legal  authority'. 
The  office  held  bv  Flanibard  at  the  court  of  the  vonthful 
king  we  are  unable  aoourately  to  designate ;  that  of  chan- 
eellor,  sometimes  assigned  to  him,  we  find  io  the  haoda  of 
another  royal  chaplain,  Robert  Bloet,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
of  WOliam  Giffiwd^ ;  and  aro  therefore  rather  diipoeed  to 
regard  him  aa  filling  the  very  oomprehenrive  one  of  chief 
justiciar}'  •\ 

The  history  of  England  is  at  this  time  so  intimately  inter- 
woven with  that  of  NoniuLu  ly,  the  hereditary  land  of  the 
royal  house  and  the  nobility,  that  it  is  often  requisite  to  oaat 
a  i^nce  at  that  country,  even  when  no  immediate  connection 

I  Ord.  Vital,  p.  678,  a.  lOSg  is  the  only  authority  for  this  account,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  in^tt'ad  of  the  real  Domesday  survey  of  the  eider 
William,  mentions  only  liie  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  but  nothing 
of  tlic  more  accurate  subsequent  meaüuremeut.  of  the  bides.  Palgrave 
(Origia  sad  Progress,  ii.  p.  449)  believM  in  sa  dd  Lkgvr  Book  of  EvMhsm 
■bbe/  to  havo  diaoovend,  in  s  fragment  relative  to  Glooceatcnilur^  a  por- 
tioa  of  Flamliavd'a  record.  I  have  ao  men  dhmbt  tlian  be  has  that  tfie 
era  of  its  compilation  is  between  1096  and  1112,  though  then  seems  bat 
little  ground  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  very  comprehensive 
work  in  questbn.  [Hie  firagmeiit  is  in  MS.  Cott,  Veep.  B.  xziv.  pp. 
53-60.— T.] 

«  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1093.  Ord.  Vital.  ]).  783. 

'  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1099:  "negotiorum  toüus  regni  aeaetor"  Alored* 
Beverl.  p.  144 :  ^'plaeiior  et  toaua  fegai  MMUfor.'*  W.  Mabn.  da  Pont, 
"totiua  regni  proemvior,**  Petri  Bleaeoeie  Hiat  p.  110:  "oMdor  cni- 
delissimus,  regis  consiliarina  prxcipniia."  Eadmer,  p.  20 :  "qnidam  nonino 
Ranulphus,  regis  Tolotttatia  fliammia  mteutor:'  Hen.  Hunt.  a.  1099: 
•*  placitator  sed  perversor,  exactor  sed  e>f^^tor  totius  Angliae."  Orderic, 
p.  786  :  summus  regianim  ojiurn  procnraior  et  jv.'sfifinrius.  That  ihis 
Ranulf  composed  a  work  de  legibus  An^lue  may,  as  lung  as  we  have  no 
more  trustwortliy  testimony  than  the  ChroDicon  Johannis  de  Sei  Petri 
Burgo  (a.  1099),  be  regarded  aa  a  mtitake  lor  the  worit  of  Banolf  da 
G1anTÜe$  bat  that  he  waa  the  Idng'a  joaticuuy  ia  alao  evident  from  the 
8ax«  Gbroa.  a.  1099 ;  ">e  «ror  eaUe  hia  gemfit  ofer  eaU  Enftdaad  draf 
and  bewiste,'*  toho  pnviMuiff  M  emdndtd  and  dkteNd  all  Mt  eeMMät 
over  all  England. 
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l>6tween  it  and  En^^land  is  apparent.  Thus,  when  prince 
Henry  with  Robert  of  IJelcsme,  who  had  also  made  his  peace 
with  king  William,  returned  to  Normandy,  cerUun  evil-dis- 
po«ed  persons  deluded  duke  Robert  with  the  false  roprescnta- 
tion»  that  both  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  William 
for  hie  ruin,  who  therenpon  taking  oouncil  of  blahop  Odo, 
eaiued  the  prinoe  and  his  companion  to  be  arrested,  as  soon  as 
they  trod  the  Norman  shore,  and  sent  the  hitter  to  Bayeux  and 
the  former  to  Neuilly  in  strict  custody.  The  fatiii  r  of  Robert, 
however,  arriving  shortly  after  from  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  several  castles  tliat  belonged  to  his  house, 
the  duke  found  himself  compelled  to  summon  the  nobility  of 
Le  Maine  to  his  aid^  with  the  object  of  reducing  those  eastlee 
under  bis  own  power.  Yet,  although  the  aid  was  not  denied 
him,  and  the  castles  b^gan  gradually  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
the  dothful  prince  dismined  the  army  and,  at  Roger's  solici' 
tation,  released  his  son  from  j)rison,  and,  on  the  representa- 
tions of  iiiö  nobles,  Iiis  brother  Henry  also 

The  king  of  England  did  not  neglect  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  by  the  weakness  of  Robert  (1090),  whose 
vassals,  Walter  of  St  Yalery  and  Odo  of  Albemarle  (Anmale), 
or  his  son  Stephen^,  deli?ered  to  him  their  castles,  in  which 
he  stationed  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  subjection 
the  neighbouring  country  as  well  as  other  castles  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine.  William  scrupled  not  to  enter  into  a 
compact  with  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Rouen,  named  Conan,  son 
of  Gilbert  the  Hairy,  for  the  traitorous  delivery  of  the  city. 
Conan  persuaded  the  majority  of  bis  fellow-citizens  that  their 
privü^s  and  commerce  would  be  more  secure  and  thriving 
ander  the  more  powerfiil  prince  than  under  one  who  only  de- 
manded taxes,  without  the  ability  to  afibrd  them  protection 
and  free  activity;   that  they  should,  therefore,  admit  the 

>  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  672. 673  «99. 

3  Fbrenoe  (1. 1090)  mjs  Um  fennir,  Willtun  of  Juimigvs  (viii.  3)  th« 
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forces  of  the  king  from  the  aeighbouring  town  of  Gournay, 
and  make  him  iMter  of  the  metropoUa  of  NormMidy.  Tbe 
prqiamtioiia  for  thw  j^an  under  the  eyes  of  the  duke^  then 
dwelling  in  the  oastio  of  Bönen,  were  not  nnobeervod,  who 
therenpon  lost  no  time  in  conciliating  his  brother  Henry  and 
his  disaffected  vassals,  William  count  of  Evreux,  Robert  of 
üelesme,  William  of  Hreteuil  ami  Gilbert  of  LWiajle.  Heni-y 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  brother,  and  (Nov.  dd)  Gilbert  hko- 
wiee  led  a  body  of  men  to  hie  relief,  approaohing  the  dty  m 
the  wmth  dde»  while  firam  another  direetton  Reginald  of 
Warenne  appeared  at  the  Oanchois  gate;  wiieTenpon  one 
portion  of  the  eitisens  ran  to  oppose  CKIbert,  while  another 
strove  to  open  the  west  gate,  to  admit  Reginald  and  hie  force. 
Some  of  the  royal  troops  had  already  found  entrance,  and 
xvcie  impatiently  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  insurrection. 
While  this  miUtary  and  oivio  contest  was  taking  place,  the 
dnke  with  his  brother  Heniy  sallied  from  the  oastle  for  the 
purpose  of  snocowring  his  friends ;  but  seeing  tbe  tenalt  and 
ooofhsion,  and  nnable  to  distinguish  friend  ftmn  ftie,  ho  was 
persnaded  to  take  flight  and  seek  shelter  in  a  suburban 
village ;  then,  crossing  the  Seine,  he  proceeded  to  the  chawA 
of  St.  Marie  aux  Champs,  and  there  awaited  the  result  of  the 
contest.  When  Gilbert,  supported  by  Henry  and  the  ioyal 
portion  of  tbe  townsmen,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  south 
gäte»  a  fearful  slaughter  ensued  within  the  eity,  and  Conaii 
was  soon  oaptnred,  when  all  rssistaooe  was  at  an  end.  Many 
of  the  richest  traders  were  taken  by  the  duoal  kmgkts  and 
east  into  the  castle  dungeons,  until  they  redeemed  themssifes 
with  immense  sums  extorted  from  them  in  every  possible 
way.  From  one  wealtliy  iiidividual.  illiam  son  of  Ansgar, 
William  of  Breteuii  extorted  three  thousand  pounds.  On 
that  same  day  Conan  was  conducted  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
whenoe  prince  Henry  showed  him  in  derision  the  beautiful 
fields,  the  fortrosses»  the  Seine  abounding  in  fish  and  ooverod 
with  shipping,  the  wealthy  city  with  its  eastles  and  ehuTake% 
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in  «hört,  tiie  land  h©  had  wished  to  conquer.  Conan,  who 
was  well  aware  to  what  the  hitier  mockery  tended,  offere<l  all 
that  h«  and  his  family  posaoMod  as  an  atonemont.  But 
Hemy,  apprehending  the  dangeroui  iaaity  of  his  hrothar^ 
tM  tBeroUM  meroj^  whioh  wm  Üm  ruia  of  bk  eoimtiy, 
mnm  Ij  the  0011!  of  hit  motber,  tbat  nothing  ihouM  mt« 
the  traitor,  and  without  granting  the  suppliant  tbo  laat  qn- 
ritoal  eomdatkni,  he  grasped  lüm  with  both  bands  and  pre* 
cipitated  him  through  thu  window  into  the  depth  below.  The 
corpse,  bound  to  a  horse's  tail,  was  afterwards  dragged  through 
the  city  and  the  neighbouring  vilk^es^. 

Although  WiUiam^s  iaingues  with  the  oitiaens  bad  thus 
failed,  it  mm,  neverthaleaa,  no  diffienlt  taak  to  eontinno  them, 
to  the  uyuiy  of  bi«  brother^  with  the  vaeeahi  of  the  latter. 
Hugh  of  Grentemaienil  and  Biohard  of  Gurei,  both  barons 
poesessed  of  large  estates  also  in  England,  commenced 
hostilities  against  Robert  of  Belesme,  in  whose  eauso  the 
duke  took  up  arms.  But  he  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
subdue  these  and  other  rebellious  vassals,  who  had  delivered 
up  their  castles  to  the  king.  In  his  state  of  helplessness 
Robert  then  had  reoeafse  to  his  saperior  lord,  the  French 
king,  Philip  I.,  who  at  first  made  some  preparations  for  be- 
sieging one  of  the  eastles ;  bnt  certain  purses  of  Eng^  gold 
arriving  soon  after,  the  short-sighted  monarch  returned  to 
his  öcnsual  enjoyments,  and  suffered  the  castles  of  his  feeble 
vassal  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  ptrongerand  most  dan;^erou8 
adversary.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (1091) 
king  William  in  person  embarked  for  Normandy,  where  he 
eommeneed  the  siege  of  En,  bat  soon,  imder  the  personal 
mediation  of  the  Ung  of  Fmnee»  bo  oonduded  at  Caen  a 

I  Ralf  of  Ca«a  says  of  him :  "  Mi&ericordiam  ejus  iuamisericordeni 
■earit  Nonnsnaia,  dum  eo  consnle  per  impnntateiB  rapinsrum  nee  homini 
psram  BSC  Dso  ficntis  raptonun."  Bedvlidil  Csdom.  Gsüa  Tanoft^ 
wp,  llnniflri  S8.  Beran.  ItsL  T.  vL 

s  Old.  VMd.  pp.  689^      W.  Mahn.  p.  «18. 
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bigbly  advantageous  treaty  of  peace  witb  the  duke,  by  wbiefa 
be  acquired  the  eoauty  of  Eu,  F^oamp,  the  ooantiy  about 
Goamay  and  Conches,  the  abbey  of  Mont  St.  Miehel,  and 

Cherbourg.  On  the  other  hand,  W'iUiam  engaged  to  conquer 
Le  Maine  for  Robert,  and  the  towns  that  had  revolted  from 
him,  also  to  restore  to  the  Normans  banished  from  England 
their  fiefs  in  that  country.  Whichever  of  the  two  brothers 
should  die  first  without  legitimate  issue  should  be  succeeded 
by  the  other  in  all  his  states.  This  eonvention  was  sworn 
to  by  twelve  barons  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  the  like 
number  on  that  of  duke  Kobert^ 

T?y  some  of  the  ahovo-iuentioncd  cessions  the  rights  of  the 
youngest  brother  were  grossly  prejudiced,  and  tliey  were  op- 
posed by  him  accordingly ;  but  being  forsaken  by  the  greater 
number  of  his  former  adherents,  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
and  supported  only  by  a  few  Bretons,  he  withdrew  to  Mont 
St.  Michel,  where  he  was  besieged  by  his  brothers,  now  for 
the  first  time  acting  in  concert.  Connected  with  this  siege 
ßomc  stories  are  related  of  the  two  elder  brothers  too  graphi- 
cally desei  iptive  of  times  and  character  to  be  passed  wholly 
in  silence.  Ina  skirminh  the  girths  of  the  king's  saddle  burst 
asunder  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  adversaries  vigor- 
ously pressed  on  him,  bat  springing  up  he  seized  the  saddle 
and  defended  himsdf  with  his  sword»  until  his  fiiithfiil  knights, 
Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his 
aid»  had  with  great  difficulty  recfcued  him.  On  his  return  home- 
ward his  kniffhts  jested  with  liim  on  the  danger  to  which  he 
had  exposed  himself  for  his  sncl  !!*'.  "By  the  holy  fnce  of 
Lucca  ^  V  answered  he,    one  must  be  able  to  defend  one's 

*  Stts.  Cbcon.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1091. 

9  Upon  this  oftth  M.  Pluquet  has  «dded  the  foUoiriiiir  nolet  {Rom. 
de  Rod,  ii.  p.  328).  "  C*^t  son  javeaient  habiinel,  comme  cdui  de 
Oai1]aulDe-le>Conqo<^nmt  :  Par  la  resphndor  D/  (pur  la  splendeur  de 
Pien).  I.e  !<avant  auteiir  rip  VHUtoire  des  Anglo-Saxons,  M.  Sharon 
Turner,  a  cru  quMl  s'agissait  ici  de  sninf  I,nr,  et  a  ^nTl^fnm!ncnt  traduit 
ccttc  forinule,  si  souvent  repetee  dans  Guillaurae  de  Maluiesbury,  par 
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own!  It  would  be  shameful  to  lose  it  as  long  as  one  could 
defend  it.  The  Bretons  would  have  bragged  prettily  with 
my  saddle'.*'  In  another  encounter  there,  the  king,  mounted 
on  a  horse  he  had  just  purchased^  nubed  alone  against  a 
multitude  of  eneDuee,  when  his  hone,  mortally  wounded  hj 
an  arrow,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  was  dragged  by 
the  foot  a  eonnderable  distance,  yet»  owing  to  the  goodneee  o^ 
his  armour,  sastained  no  injury.  When  the  soldier  who  had 
unhorsed  him  was  preparing  to  strike,  tljc  kiug  exclaimed : 
Stop,  rascal,  1  am  tlie  king  of  England  !'*  The  sokliera 
around  trembled  at  the  well-known  voice,  and,  respectfully 
raiding  him  from  the  ground,  brought  him  another  horse. 
Waiting  for  no  aid,  the  monarch  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and 
casting  a  sharp  glance  at  thoee  about  him,  **Whioh  of  you,'' 
cried  he,  struck  me  down  T  All  were  silent»  when  a  warrior 
stept  forward,  saying:  "It  was  I:  I  took  you  for  a  kniglit, 
not  lor  the  king."    Whereupon  WiUiara  with  a  piacid  couu- 

moU :  By  $he  face  of  St  UJf,  Voyes  Hiti,  of  EngL  Ammg  the  Middle 
Ay»,  i.  di.  T."  (A  Le  Prevott). 
*'  On  entend  ordhiumneDt  par  tin  Saint-V<mH,  uns  effign  rcpivtfwntsiit 

Is  heo  du  Christ,  couronnc  d'opincs  et  baign^  de  lärme«  et  de  sang;  teDe 
enfin  qu'elle  etait  representee  sur  le  voile  de  «ainte  V^ronique  ou  B^r^nice; 
mais  le  Saint-Voult  de  Lucques  est  im  Christ  revitu  d'habitv  jirrcieiix  et 
cuunjiine  de  pierrcrii  s.  On  en  ttiun  e  une  grsTure  daoa  ie  Voyage  de 
Missoji  en  lialie,  ü.  p.  321  [ii..  Ii.  Laugluis)." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  Mr.  Hardy**  note  to  W.  of  Malmeshury 
(p.  498)  rdsting  to  the  Mune  oath. 

IVr  mditm  (fir  Lees.]  lliese  words  have  been  ftsquenüy  mietranalated 
into  '  By  St.  Luke's  face !'  whereas  it  meani  'By  the  foce  at  Lucca !'  I^rd 
LyttletoD  tays,  '  There  is  at  Lucca  in  Tuscany  an  ancient  figure  of  Christ, 
brought  there  mirar-ilously,  as  they  pretend.  They  call  it  "  il  santo  volte 
di  Lucca:"  it  is  stamped  on  their  coins  vnth  this  legend,  "Sanctus  vultus 
de  Luca.*"  In  an  Italian  bouk,  called  '  II  Forestiere  informato  delle  cose 
di  Lucca,"  this  legend  is  given  in  great  detuL  The  author  etatee  that  ft 
WH  the  work  of  Nioodeniiii  ol  the  Goqiel.  See  fbrtbcr  on  this  subject 
to  the  Rev.  J.  E,  Tyler'e  mtenetuig  votunie  entitled '  Oatha,  their  Oiigiii» 
Nature,  and  History;*  London,  flvo.  pp. 289-396>— T. 

>  Rom.  de  Rou,  fv.  14670»  tqq* 
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tenanee  exclaimed:  ''By  the  holy  iaw  of  Lucoa!  thou  abaii 
henoeforth  be  nine,  ittd,  enterad  m  my  roll,  tbalt  rMift  tht 
leoompenBe  of  pniMworthj  brmToty*." 

Of  duke  Böbergs  goodiMi  of  heart  thoie  »  oalj  one  thoogk 
fltriknig  inetuoe  veoorded.  The  bewegod  eaftred  from  want 
of  water,  and  on  Henry'*»  representation,  that  the  element 
which  was  common  to  all  ought  not  to  be  denied  them,  and 
that  a  contest  should  not  so  bo  decided,  but  by  the  arm  of 
the  most  valiant,  Robert  commanded  hU  soldiers  to  be  lese 
strict,  that  hie  brother  might  not  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
Wheo  ibis  wae  leported  to  tlie  king,  he  leproaehed  hie  eofl- 
kearted  brother,  eaying:  Truly  a  fitting  one  art  tbon  to 
eonduet  a  war,  who  alloweet  thy  enemiee  an  abondanoe  of 
water.  How  are  we  to  orercome  them,  if  we  indulge  them 
with  victuals  an  l  diink  ?'*  But  ho  trtntly  answered  :  "What! 
shall  we  allow  our  brother  to  die  of  thirst!  and  where  »baJl 
we  find  another,  if  we  lose  him'^  P  But  William  was  made  of 
etemer  stuff,  and  not  to  be  attuned  to  such  soft  measures. 
He»  therefore,  took  care  that  the  besieged  should  obtain  no 
further  supply  of  water,  and  prinoe  Henry  found  himself 
eompelled  to  snrrrender  the  fbrtress  together  with  hie  other 
possessions,  on  condition  of  a  free  departure.  He  fled  to 
Brittany,  there  to  return  thanks  to  his  generous  friend,  the 
Gouutj  and  thence  to  France,  where  he  found  no  aid.  For 
two  years  the  future  powerful  monarch  of  England  lived  in 
the  Vexin,  attended  only  by  one  knight,  a  priest,  and  three 
esquires,  and,  in  this  school  of  privation,  teamt  the  first  of 
kingly  virtues,  seff-oomniand,  as  well  as  the  true  wants  of 
men,  and  to  know  their  hearts  ftir  better  than  in  the  sensual 
habitations  and  riotous  banquetings  of  his  brothers.  Some 
time  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Domfront  placed  themselves 

'  W.  Malm.  p.  491.  [Wace  gives  a  vei.son  of  the  occurrencp  tnt  illy 
different  from  the  above  as  related  by  Maltnesbury.  ISee  Rom.  de  Kou,  vv. 
14670,  sqq.—T.^ 

3  W.  Malm.  p.  492.  Rom.  de  Rou,  vv.  um*  «f  f - 
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under  his  govenunent,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  «liange 
their  laws  and  cnstonis,  and  that  be  would  never  aurreoder 
hia  claims  to  Domtront  tu  unv  one^ 

For  hiB  liberty  Henry  wa«  leas  indebted  to  the  good  will 
of  his  royal  brother  than  to  aa  inroad  of  the  Soott,  whose 
hmg,  Makofan  Oanmore,  had  entered  the  oonntry  aa  early  as 
Maj.^  U  was  probably  in  hia  anger  at  this  hoctilitj  that 
William  eansed  Eadgar  ^theiing,  Kaleolni^s  bcether-iii-Iaw* 
to  be  deprived  of  his  ßefs  in  Normandy,  that  had  been  granted 
hira  by  Robert,  and  driven  from  the  duchy.  In  August 
William  returned  to  Kngland  and  proceeded  north\\  ai  d;<,  with 
the  inteDiion  of  punishing  the  Scots.  At  Durliam,  in  coo- 
eeqneoee  of  oegotiatioiui  at  Caen,  he  re-established  the  ex- 
pelled bishop  WilliaiD.  Bat  he  had  not  yet  erossed  the 
border,  when  intelligenoe  reached  him,  jnst  before  Michael- 
mas, that  in  the  first  of  those  storms,  for  which  that  year 
was  distinguished,  nearly  his  whole  fleet  had  perished.  Many 
also  of  his  cavalry  had  died  of  hunger  in  those  desert  regions, 
that  had  so  recently  been  harried  by  the  Scots,  and  not  a  few, 
probably  French,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  intense  cold. 
When,  therefore,  Maioofan  came  to  meet  him  in  the  county 
of  Lothian  with  an  army  of  Qaels  better  provided  than  his 
own,  inured  to  the  northern  air  and  soil,  William  was  not 
sorry  to  find  a  mediator  in  his  brother  Bobert  For  the 
lands  held  by  him  in  England  Malcolm  engaged  to  render 
homage  to  William,  as  he  had  before  rendered  it  to  his 
father ;  while  William,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to  re- 
store to  him  the  twelve  manors  in  England  which  he  had 
held  under  his  father,  and  to  give  him  twelve  marks  of  gold 
annually^. 

>  Ord.  Vilal.  pp.  G^,  G9S.  Rom.  de  Rou,  14708,  sgq. 

S  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1091.  The  deiails  concerning  these  msnors  (viUs) 
aad  As  psjmMOt  hi  gold  sie  eolbiCoaslsly  matinf .  As  tbsra  it  no  meii« 
ties  ef  thiss  fills  ia  Doasidsy,  ws  enght  not  prabsbiy  with  Liagwrd 
(ii.  3)  to  itgird  thsei  is  hsbiUSioDs  for  the  lun||s  of  ScoHaed,  whils  oa 
their  wsy  to  thdr  miperior  ktd,  as  granted  by  king  Esdgar  to  Keonetli  of 
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While  on  this  expedition,  the  king  could  not  fail  to  obMnre 
how  cruelly  the  northern  part«  of  his  realm  had  suffered 
througli  the  previous  deva«tations,  and  that  even  as  a  defoneo 
against  enemies  a  prosperous  population  is  better  than  barren 
heaths  and  deserts.  He  prooeeded  with  a  strong  force  to 
Carii.^Ie,  and  having  expelled  the  nonuoal  under-tenant  pro- 
bably of  the  king  of  Scotland,  Dolfin,  a  son  perhaps  of  Oos* 
patrie,  the  former  earl  of  Northumberland'^  whose  Anglo- 
Saxon  lineage  but  ill  fitted  him  for  the  wardenship  of  the 
marches,  he  restored  that  city,  whicli  had  been  laid  in  ruins 
by  the  Danes  two  hundred  years  before,  built  a  castle  there, 
and  divided  the  wasted  iand^  among  a  large  number  of 
peasants  who  had  been  sent  thither  with  their  wives  and 
eatUe^,  consisting  probably,  for  the  greater  part,  of  those  who, 

Scotland.  Matthew  of  Westminster  (a.  975),  on  whose  words  alone  the 
Bupposition  is  founded,  spraks  merply  of  certain  ''manaiones  in  itinere," 
which  were  possessed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
[With  regard  to  thi»  very  ob&cure  point,  I  confess  1  am  by  no  means 
adverse  to  the  opinion  of  Lingard,  which  appears  at  least  countenanced  by 
the  words  of  Mstthew  of  Wflaftmiotter,  that  teem  worth  quoting:  '*Eo- 
den  quoque  tempore,  ^Ueiot  «inecoptis,  et  comes  Eadidfiie  Kinedum, 
nucem  Scotornm,  ad  n^em  Eadgernm  conduxerunt.  Quern  com  per- 
doxissent  ad  regem,  multa  donaria  a  regia  laiigitate  soacqnt,  inter  qxue 
contulit  ei  centum  uncias  atiri  ]nirissimi.  cum  mtiltis  sericis  omamentis  et 
anniilis,  cum  lapidihns  prrcciosis.  Dedit  prseterea  eidem  retri  terram  totaua, 
qme  Laudian  (Lothian;  patria  linf^riia  nuncupatur,  hac  couditiune,  ut  annis 
singuHs,  in  festivitatibus  prcecipuis,  quando  rex  et  ejus  successores  dia^ 
dema  portarent,  vemnnt  ad  curiam,  et  com  aeteris  r^i  princifubus 
feetum  eum  betitia  cdebnmt.  Dedit  inenper  ei  rex  manakmee  In  itinen 
plufimas,  ut  ipse  et  ejna  eocceaeorea  ad  featum  venientca,  ae  danoo  lever^ 
tentes,  hospitari  valuissent,  qma  uaqiie  in  tempore  ngia  Henrid  Sconmfi 
in  potestate  regum  Scoiia?  remanserunt." — T.] 

I  See  pa(/e  1  nO.  A  Hon  of  earl  Gospatrir.  tlip  fnthrr,  or  of  the  brother  of 
Dolfin  of  the  same  name,  Waltheof,  and  also  lus  s(in.  Alan,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  documents  relating  to  Cumberland  and  York,  bee  Monasl. 
iii.  pp.  593  sq.  vi.  p.  144. 

>  Sax.  Chron.  Sim.  Dnnehn.  a.  10^.  We  mmft  here  eall  ^tention  to 
the  apparently  erroaeotie  atatement  of  Manhew  of  Weatminater,  a. 
as  Palgrave,  i.  p.  449  receivea  it  as  true,  via.  that  the  Conqueror  (a.  1072) 
had  created  an  earl  of  Cumberland  in  the  peraon  of  Ramilf  of  Meachinee. 
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in  consocjuence  of  the  destruction  of  the  villages  around 
Winchester,  were  made  housolefs.  Whether  \V illiani  intrusted 
ihm  casllo  to  the  kecj)ing  of  Ranulf  of  Meschines,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  spurious  traditions,  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 
alre«dy  plaoed  «I  Oarliale,  or  whether  this  appoiotmeDt  onl/ 
took  place  under  his  niooeeeor,  must  remain  undeeided.  Ii 
is,  however,  of  importance  here  to  notice,  that  Wilfiam  Rufus, 
and  not  his  father,  first  made  Cumberland  a  compleie  pro- 
vince of  Norman  England. 

In  this  Normaniy.ing,  as  it  were,  of  (  uniberland  the  Engli^ll 
king  had  left  unheeded  the  rights  and  claims  which  tiie  Scot- 
tish monarehs  had  till  then  possessetl  over  that  county.  For 
the  adjustment  of  the  eompkunts  preferred  by  Malcolm,  that 
prince  accepted  the  invitation  of  William,  after  the  delivery 
of  hostages,  and  accompanied  by  Eadgar  ^thelingt  to  attend 
the  court  at  Gloucester.  He  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of 
August,  but  NVilliam  refused  to  see  his  royal  vassal  until, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Norman  barons,  he  would 
oonsent  to  "  do  him  rigbt.'''  This  Malcolm  refused  to  do, 
contending,  that  by  ancient  custom  he  was  not  bound  to  do 
right^  to  the  king  of  £ngland,  except  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  by  judgment  of  the  nobility  of  both^ 
Without  having  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of  William, 

But  if  we  rem  trk  thnt  M;itt(^p^'  rpj>re>;ent8  R,innlf  ns  rnH  nf  Carlisle, 
which  city  the  t  oiujuiTor  then  ordered  to  ho  f  rtifi  d.  rnifj  tbat,  having 
deprived  Ranulf  of  CurliKle,  he  ;;ave  him  the  earldom  of  Chester  (which  i« 
known  to  have  been  held  by  Hugh  of  Avrancbes),  it  seems  highly  pro* 
bsble  that  the  above-mentaoned  chronicler  has  eonfonnded  Ihe  aeinire 
of  the  fortfesa  of  Gariiale  by  Winiam  Raftas,  and  its  fintif^ng  under 
Henry  I.  in  1 122,  and  the  appointnunt  of  die  viscount  of  Bsyetuc,  Ranulf, 
as  earl  of  Chester  in  1122,  with  the  events  of  1072,  in  consequence  po8> 
sthly  of  one  of  those  frequent  clerical  errors  of  C  for  L  (MLXXII  for 
MCXXII).  [Tliis  year  (1092)  a  considerable  part  of  London  was 
destroyed  by  fire.   Flor.  Wigom. — T.] 

I  Sax.  Cbron.  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1093.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  ex- 
preseion  "rectttudhiem  faecre'*  aeema  far  iirom  certain.  Lingard  ondcr- 
Btanda  hy  it  "to  anawfr  for  an/  alleged  Mure  in  the  performance  of  feudal 
aenriecs."  Allen  (Vindication,  p.  48)  lea^*«»  it  unexplained. — ^T. 
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Malcolm  in  indignation  left  the  English  court,  collected  a 
large  army  in  his  own  kingxlonj,  and  burst  into  England. 
Swtedy,  however,  had  he  advanced  as  i'lw  as  Alnwick  whr  n. 
in  an  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  Robert  of  Moubray,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  he  was  tmeheromly  shun  bj  a  pretciuled 
ffeaerter,  who  feignod  to  deliver  to  him  the  keye  of  that 
oaatle  (ISth  Nor.  1098).  Wiih  hua  aim  perished,  in  the 
confusion  whieb  ensued,  hn  eldest  son,  Edward'.  The  death 
of  botli  these  princes  by  treachery  was  lamented  and  blamed 
even  by  their  adversaries.  The  name  uf  Morel  of  liani- 
borough,  the  nephew  and  steward  of  earl  Bobert,  and  by 
spiritual  ties  connected  with  Maloolm,  is  pressrved  as  that 
of  the  perpetrator.  The  good  qneen  Maigaret»  the  Anglo* 
SaxoQ«  Malcolm's  consort,  died  shortly  after  of  grief»  and  his 
brother,  Dnfenald  (Donald  Bane)  expeOed  all  the  English 
employed  in  the  court  from  his  kingdom.  Duncan,  an  illegi- 
timate 8on  of  Malcolm,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  as  a 
hostage  at  the  English  court,  having  been  knighted  by  Wil- 
liam and  sworn  to  him  the  fealty  required,  was  by  that  prince 
enabled  to  proceed  to  Scotland  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Anglo-Saxons  and  French  and  succeeded  In  eocpelling  his 
imole  from  that  kingdom^  which  William  might  now  flatter 
himself  with  having  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Norman  pro- 
vince. But  those  short-sighted  8up})orters  of  the  young  king, 
the  forcisrn  k»iicrbts  who  had  aeconipanied  him,  excited  so 
much  discontent  among  the  people,  that  they  were  nearly  all 
slain  by  them,  and  Duncan  himself  was  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  throne  only  under  the  promise  that  he  would  bring  no 
more  An^o-Saxeos  nor  Normans  into  the  kingdom.  But 
Duncan  could  not  wholly  detach  himself  fnm  the  Norman 
court,  and  in  the  following  year  was  slain  by  the  Scot«,  and 
Donald  replaced  on  the  throne  '.  A  few  years  after,  Williaui, 
availing  himself  of  a  favourable  juncture,  sent  Kadgar  .£tbel« 

1  Sei.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigora.  a.  1093.  Fofduni  Scoit-Clmm.  v.  90. 
s  Sim.  Duodm.  a.  1093.  <  Ibid.  a.  1094. 
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iflj?  with  an  aimy  into  Scotland,  who  having  expellod  Donald, 
who  was  8ub8e(juently  captured  and  died  of  grief  in  pri-un, 
oiMisdd  Eadgar,  a  tliird  son  of  Maloolm,  to  be  orowaed  king 
in  waalage  to  ihß  Englkh  monarch*. 

AfUr  thM  advaoMB  in  the  noiibm  ptrtt  of  hia  kingdom« 
tiie  wiih  mutt  natitnlly  be  exeitad  m  the  mind  of  WiUiam  to 
rednoe  the  Welsh  aleo  oompletely  under  the  joke  of  hit  do- 
mination. No  disquietude  in  the  interior  of  the  realm,  no 
War  on  the  other  frontier  ever  took  jilace  of  which  Üie  VVeleh 
did  not  avail  themselves  for  tlir  purpose  of  assatlingr  the  Nor- 
mans. During  Odo 'a  rebeiiion,  üobert  of  Khuddian  iiad  been 
feoatled  to  hia  march^  in  ooDsequenoe  of  the  inroads  of  the 
North  Welah  into  the  earidom  of  Cheater^  under  their  king 
Griffith  ap  Conan.  Too  great  praeipittttion,  however,  lad 
the  ardent  warrior  anarmed  into  the  prosimity  of  faia  foea,  by 
whose  missiles  he  perished  ^.  Through  his  death  the  WeUdi 
enjoyed  some  repose  on  their  border,  though  internal  dissen- 
sions soon  aioso.  Llewelyn  and  Eineon  from  Dyfod  had  ex- 
cited Jestyn  ap  Uurgaut,  lord  of  Morgannwg,  to  riae  in  arms 
against  Rhy8  ap  Tewdor,  long  of  South  ^Valfla|  and  invited 
Bobart  fita  Hamon  and  twelve  other  Norman  knighta»  by 
tempting  promiana»  to  their  aid.  King  Bhya  feU,  by  the 
tnaoheiy  of  his  peopla»  in  a  hattk  near  Braoknoek,  and  in 
him  periahed  the  hMt  kinff  of  Sonth  Wt^^  of  the  anment 
royal  stock A  considerable  ])ortion  of  the  country  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Nornian  barons,  tlioutrli  the  old  princely 
iamilieB  were  neither  extirpated  nor  expelled,  and  were  in 
general  much  mora  gently  treated  than  the  Anglo-Saxona  of 
nuik.  The  Nonnaaa  left  tiMm,  both  than  and  aAenrarday 
alwaya  a  part  of  their  old  honoura  and  raeaonea,  aa  they  ware 
iadiapanaabla  to  them  aa  mediators  with  a  people  of  foreign 
tongue.    Hence  they  strove  gradually,  by  marriages  of  Nor- 

1  Sin.  Dundm.  a.  1097.  BUmM.  «U.  3M. 

«  Flor.  Wigoni.  a.  1093.  GMdi  C^mbrau.  Icia.  üb.  t.  e.  IS. 
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mans  with  Welsh  heiressM,  tmd  other  flueoesuYe  aequintioDS, 
to  bring  every  possenion  into  the  hands  of  the  Koiman  ari- 
stocracy. Robert  fitz  Hainon  retained  the  lordship  of  (ila- 
niorg-an.  and  of  tlie  eighteen  castles,  thirty-six  knight's  fees, 
and  other  smaller  lordships  belongiog  to  the  greater  one,  dis- 
tributed some  among  his  companions  in  arms  > .  The  lordship 
of  Breoknock  was  eonqnered  by  Bernard  of  Neumarch,  who, 
by  his  marriage  with  Nesta,  of  an  anoient  Welsh  prineelj 
house,  gained  the  good  will  of  his  new  dependents.  But  his 
son,  Mahael,  did  not  succeed  to  his  father^s  fief,  his  mother, 
through  hatred,  havnig  denounced  him  to  the  king  as  unlaw- 
fully born'^.  Henry  of  Newburgh,  son  of  Robert  of  Beau- 
mont, conquered  the  district  of  Oower.  These  acquisitions 
were  not,  however,  cheaply  bought ;  for,  after  the  death  of 
Bhyst  the  Welsh  formed  a  eombinatioD  against  th«r  false 
friends»  demolished  the  eastles  that  had  been  ersoted  in  West 
Wales,  and  made  repeated  destmotive  inroads  into  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester,  Hereford,  and  Salop.  Even  in  Anglesey 
they  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Normans  the  castle  and 
tlie  jiow  t  r  ovpr  the  isle.  And  although  Hugh  of  Montgomery, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  able  to  annihilate  some  bands  of 
Welsh,  others  still  remained  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  by  their  skill  in  availing  themselves  of  it  | 
and  king  William,  in  the  year  1095,  believed  it  tncombent  on 
him  personally  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the  Welsh'. 

Here  again  it  was  made  manifest  that  against  mountaineers 
it  is  seldom  productive  of  glory  to  contend  with  a  large  force. 
After  a  great  loss  both  of  men  and  horses,  the  king  made  a 
speedy  retreat.  The  Welsh,  emboldened  by  this  success  as 
well  as  by  the  dissensions  then  prevailing  among  the  Norman 
nobility,  assaulted  the  castle  of  Montgomery  and  put  Hugh's 

1  For  their  names  and  acquisitions  MS  the  CMsy  of  GfyiBtb  ap  Conan 

prefixed  to  Powell's  History  of  Wales. 

2  Ord.  Vital.  \\  Co6.   Giraldi  Cambrens.  Itin.  lib.  i.  C.  2, 
^  Sax.  Cbioa.  Fior.  Wjgorn.  a.  1094. 
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irarrlsoii  to  the  sword.   This  oi]tru<>  c  embittered  the  king  yet 

more,  who,  highly  incensed,  again  niarched  against  the  Welsh 
after  the  Micha'^Imas  festival,  but  uiilv  in  the  same  vear  to 

m 

be  twice  scorned  and  beaten  by  a  Uttle  band  of  despised  an- 
eient  Britons'.  The  incursions  which  the  barons  ioceeeantly 
made  on  the  border,  though  len  dieoreditabley  were  itnat- 
tended  by  any  lasting  results,  and  eost  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure. Oadogan,  son  of  Blethyn,  and  nearly  rehted  to  king 
Griffith,  had  brought  the  Welsh  to  a  state  of  unity,  which  to 
a  defensive  warfare  is  indispensable,  and,  consmueutl)  ,  in  tlie 
year  1097,  they  again  succeeded,  after  a  campaign  of  moi^ 
than  four  months,  in  repelling  king  William  Bufus.  Instead* 
therefore,  as  he  had  promised,  of  massacreing  every  man  in 
Wales,  he  discovered  that  the  reduction  of  the  country  must 
be  left  solely  to  the  guerilla  warfiire  the  border  barons^ 
and  aoeordingly  sought  to  stimulate  the  noblest  and  brayest 
of  his  vassals,  to  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  grant 
of  districts  on  the  border.  Roger  of  Montgomery,  conse- 
quently, did  homa  w  for  Powys,  where  he  had  won  the  castle, 
afterwards  from  his  family  name,  called  Baldwin,  so  also  for 
Cardigan ;  and  his  son,  Arnulf,  for  Dyfed,  where  some  years 
alter  he  bnüt  the  castle  of  Pembroke*  at  first  of  trunks  of 
treee  and  earth-works^;  so  Hugh  of  taof  for  the  small  dis- 
trict of  Ewias ;  Eustace  of  St.  Omer's  and  Balph  of  Mortimer* 
(who,  besides  other  rich  possessions,  had  the  castle  of  Wig- 
more;  together  with  other  knights  of  illustrious  name)  for 
other  districts,  which  they  were  partly  to  defend  partly  to 
oonquer^.  Earl  Hugh,  after  several  years  of  exertion  (a.  1008), 
recovered  Anglesey,  and  ezerdsed  on  his  prisoners  a  more 
eniel  vengeance  than  was  usual  even  in  those  times;  after  the 

1  Sax.  Chron.  Flor.Wigom.  a.  1095.  The  latter,  as  also  Simeon  of 
Durham,  mention  two  campaigns  by  the  ktiig  agsioit  the  Welib  in  1005, 

the  Saxon  Chronicle  one  only. 

2  Giraldi  Cambrens.  lün.  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

*  Powell,  p.  1 17,  who  in  this  bccuon  err»  in  the  chrunoiogy  only. 
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Riuputution  of  their  hancUi  and  feet,  tUey  were  emaseulated 
and  blinded. 

But  now,  unforeseen,  like  the  lightning's  flash,  tiiere  mid- 
denly  rose  up  to  the  Welsh  a  helper  aod  avenge,  yet  alao. 
Bice  the  Ughtning,  without  further  inflneoee  on  the  course  of 
•vents.  Kmg  Magmis  III.  of  Norway,  eurnamed  Berfod, 
wae  in  ievend  ways  connected  with  the  Britieh  iaiande.  He 
had  manied  a  noble  Anglo-Saxon  lady,  a  captive,  by  whom 
ho  had  the  future  king  Sigurd,  surnamed  Jorsalafar,  so  famed 
for  his  exploits  against  the  infidels  in  I  Palestine  And  else- 
where Magnus  had  given  a  hospitable  reception  to  many 
fugitive  Anglo-Saxons;  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  the  Itie 
of  Man  were  subject  to  him.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  king  had  been  a  louroe  of  diewnnion,  whidh  the 
reetleet  Norwegian  had  reiolTed  oo  eettliiiig  with  the  aword 
in  Dublin  itadf.  On  his  way  thither  the  crews  of  some  of  hie 
ships  landed  at  Anglesey,  where  their  appearance  caused  the 
greatest  constematioii  amonc"  the  Xoruians  there,  although  the 
red  shiold  suspended  oii  the  ma8t  ought  to  have  convinced  them 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  strangers.  The  intelligeaoe 
also  that  Harold,  the  aon  of  the  last  Aa^o-Saxon  \uag,  waa 
m  tiie  Norwegian  fleets  eaosed  them  to  he  regarded  as  mm 
than  ordinary  pvates.  The  Nonnan  earia  ^eedily  eoUaoted 
their  people,  and,  while  both  parties  were  miatiustfully  re- 
garding each  other,  it  hapi*enf'd  that  Hugh  of  Moutgoiuery, 
for  the  juji  pose  of  checkin":  some  of  his  cavah  v,  who  liad 
advanced  too  far,  rode  to  the  summit  of  a  rocJc  on  the  sea, 
and  in  the  proximity  of  the  Norwegiaiis ;  when  Magnus*  in 

'  llie  nickname  of  Barfod  or  Barbeen  (Barefoot,  Bareleg)  was  given  to 
MsgDi»  in  eonteqaence  of  lib  hsving  adopted  the  cuiimne  ef  the  BeolMi 
HigUanden.  TIm  modierofking  Sigurd  Jornla&r  was  nanedTltota,  and 
thcnfim  net  Kkaly  to  have  be^  an  AnglOi^axiMi.  See  dieir  Sagas  in 
Sooni.  narrative  given  in  the  text  is  from  Ofdens  p.  H7t  and 
difiera  in  many  other  points  from  Snorri's. — T. 

3  W.  Malm,  p  506,  [who  conaidcra  Magxuw  to  bsfa  tntfiarifri  so  in- 
vasion  of  England.— r.J 
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a  viking*8  wanton  mood,  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  steel'cased 
knight,  and  struck  hnn  in  the  right  eye-,  lie  isaük  down 
and  fell  into  the  sea.  The  Norwe«:ian  insulted  the  fallen.  "  Let 
him  run,"  cried  he  ;  yet  \va8  shocked  on  learning  whom  bis 
arrow  had  struck,  it  not  having  been  his  desire  to  slay  a 
friend  of  the  English  king.  He  therefore  instantly  gave  as- 
•uianoefl  to  Hugh  the  Fat,  earl  of  Chester,  of  peaee  and  pro^ 
teetion.  This  events  however,  was  of  no  small  importance 
with  reference  to  its  influence  on  the  people  there,  and  was, 
moreover,  the  last  colHßion  with  tlie  Xorthmen.  Tiic  Britons 
long  maintained  themselves  in  Mona  against  the  Normans'^. 
Hugh  of  Montgomery's  earldom  was  bought  of  the  king,  for 
the  laige  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds^  by  his  elder  brother, 
Robert  of  Belesme,  whose  unheard-of  cruelty,  avarice,  and 
pride  not  only  sorely  afflicted  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
but  rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  the  Normans 
themselves.  Wales  was  now  more  and  more  hemmed  in  by 
Norman  castles,  which  the  Conqueror  had  begun  to  erect  of 
largo  hewn  stones  and  after  a  unitonu  model.  Of  forty-nine 
castles  mentioned  in  Domesday,  nearly  a  sixth  part  lay  in 
Herefordshire,  viz.  Wigmore,  Monmouth  (which  afterwards 
gave  name  to  the  county  taken  from  the  Welsh),  Oüfibrd, 
Oaeileon  (Monmouthsh.),  Ewias,  etc.  In  Shropshire  also 
may  be  noticed  a  similar  strong  permanent  encampment 
against  the  Welsh,  in  Lliu  castlea  of  Shrewsbury,  Luvre,  Stan- 
ton, and  that  erected  by  earl  Roger,  and  named  after  Ids 
paternal  dwelling,  Montgomery,  whose  walls  harboured  a 
valiant  garrison,  which  gradually  took  from  the  Welsh  the 

'  Accordinf?  tn  Snorri,  both  Miignus  anrl  a  Nonvcfjian  -t:inthn>f  Uy  him 
aimed  at  Hugh;  the  latter  struck  the  nasal  of  his  helmet  and  forced  it  on 
one  side. 

>  Sox.  Chron.  Flor.  Wigom.  s.  1O08.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  767  sq.  Chron. 
Maoni»,  h.  a.  Oiraldi  Gambrens.  Itin.  lib.  ii.  e.  7*  Theodor.  Monacb.  de 
Bcf .  Norvcg.  c.  31.  This  lait  mentioned  em,  however,  in  ptecing  the 
occurrence  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  mistaking  Hugh  the  Fat  for  the  earl 
shot  by  Mi^ui.  Comp,  also  Th.  Torfiei  Hist.  Nocveg.  vü.  4. 
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country  that  Biibäequently  formed  the  district  known  theooe- 
forward  as  Montgomeryshire. 

The  military  reign  of  WiUiam  Rufus  was  also  iated  to 
be  the  atartisg-point^  as  it  were^  of  the  eooMaetieal  quamli, 
which  were  destined  long  to  inflnenee  the  fortunes  of  Eng^ 
huid.  The  dissensions  on  the  subjeet  of  the  investitare  of 
bishops  and  abbots,  provoked  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  carried 
on  with  the  German  emperor,  Honry  TV.,  to  the  ereat  scandal 
of  Christianity,  were  in  England,  under  the  mighty  Conqueror 
and  the  prudent  po]>6,  through  the  mediation  of  the  expert 
Lanfiano,  productiTe  of  no  rupture.  Distance  from  Booie» 
the  complete  Separation»  through  its  insular  position,  from 
the  temporal  interests  of  Italy«  and  the  heterogeneous  eultnve 
more  Oennanio  than  Roman,  gave  a  character  to  the  contest 
between  the  crown  and  the  church  of  England  widely  different 
from  that  which  it  assumed  on  the  Continent.  It  began 
later,  but  was»  by  some  English  eccleeiastios,  maintained 
with  perhaps  greater  zeal  than  even  in  Rome  itself.  Royalty 
in  England  hardly  ever  appeared  to  greater  disadvantage 
than  in  this  warfare»  while  the  beiygerent  prelates  not  unfte- 
qnently  contended  with  the  abnegation  of  all  earthly,  seHieh 
interests  and  with  exalted  constancy.  The  dissensions  be- 
tween pope  Gregor}' VIE.  and  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  as 
well  as  the  election  caused  in  1080  by  the  latter  of  the  anti- 
pope  Guibert,  under  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  appear  to  have 
been  unheeded  in  England«  and  to  have  had  no  influenoe  on 
the  rehitions  subsisting  between  that  pontiff  and  the  Goo- 
queror.  Even  in  the  last  year  of  his  lifo,  we  find  Gregory  in 
friendly  conneotlon  with  William.  That  after  the  death  <^ 
Gregory  (a.  1085)  a  chanq:e  in  the  kinc^  a  sentiments  took 
place  in  favour  of  Oiiiljcrt,  is  improbable.  Of  the  short  reigii 
of  Victor  III.  ail  accounts  of  interest  are  wanting;  but  of 
Urban  II.  (1088-1099)  we  know  that  he  was  acknowledged 
by  Normandy;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Guibert  was  pene* 
cuted  by  the  Italians.   During  the  life  of  Lanfrano,  it  is 
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highly  probable  that  Urban  II.  was  at  least  taei^y  aoknow- 
ledged  in  England.    But  with  the  cjonteaijit  in  which  the 
rlorgy  wore  held  by  William  lluftis,  as  well  as  witli  his  ava- 
rice, it  was  in  peri'ect  keeping  to  take  advantage  oi  the  divi- 
aoB  in  the  Choreh,  for  the  take  of  acknowledging  neither  of 
the  popee,  and,  nnder  pretext  of  that  diMennon,  to  plunder 
it  without  roetraint*   The  fiOing  of  the  vaeaat  biBhopries  and 
abbafOiee  had  been  long  delayed,  and  the  large  produoe  of 
their  revenues  paid  to  the  royal  treasury.    The  king  fre- 
qnently  expressed  his  indignation,  that  the  crown  liad  lost 
Iiali'  its  revenues  through  the  Church,  and  we  know  af  but 
two  religious  establishments  founded  anew  by  him,  viz.  St* 
MaiT^a  abbey  at  York,  and  a  eonvent  of  nuns  at  Arma- 
thwaiteS  both  in  the  first  year  of  hie  reign,  while  be  wae  en- 
dettfonring  to  ooneiliate  friends.  Even  the  piimaoy  of  £n^ 
land,  after  the  death  of  Lanfrane,  was  not  filled  up,  and  the 
revenues  of  his  well-endowed  see.  which  had  been  expended 
by  him  in  the  erection  of  some  of  the  most  considorablo 
monuments  of  middle-age  architecture,  the  cathedral  church 
ol  Canterbury,  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  many  hospitaUt 
were  now  destined  to  supply  the  defioienoies  caused  by  a  most 
deplorable  administratioui  unneeessaty  wars,  and  a  dissolnte 
court.   Four  years  had  passed,  during  whieh  the  spiritual 
government  of  England  became  more  and  more  lax ;  no  pope 
was  acknowledged  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  maintainetl,  that 
it  was  a  privilege  of  the  king  of  England,  over  that  of  nil 
other  kings,  to  acknowledge  tlio  pope  or  not,  according  as  it 
might  seem  good  to  him'<*.    No  correspondence  with  the 
Roman  court  was  permitted,  no  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice 
of  value  filled,  when  the  king,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  seised  at  Gloucester  with  a  malady  that  every  one 
considered  mortal.    The  resolve  was  now  wrung  from  him  to 
supply  the  vacancies  in  the  Chuich.    For  the  s«e  of  Lincoln, 
however,  no  better  choice  was  made  than  of  his  friend  and 
>  Moniit.  Aofl.  a  £idmer,  p.  29, 
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chancellor,  Robert  liioet.  For  the  archbishopric  the  selec- 
tion was  less  easy. 

A  man  for  his  profound  learning  honooved  by  the  oleigy, 
tbroagb  his  homility  and  exemption  from  all  pretension  net 
nnwdoome  to  the  higher  ehissos,  thioogh  a  long  scjoam 
among  them  enjoying  the  eonfidenee  of  the  Normans — saefai 
a  man,  in  short,  as  there  seemed  to  be  in  Anselm,  the  cele- 
brated abbot  of  Bee,  appeared  to  William  a  most  fitting  sub- 
ject for  filling  the  vacant  dignity.  But  he  little  knew  the 
character  of  the  Piedmonteae — Ansehn  was  a  native  of  Aosta» 
— and  still  less  the  power  whioh  spiritual  snperiori^,  even 
when  obsoured  by  ftn  ow-valned  dialeotio  and  display  of 
book-learning,  can  ezefeise  over  oontemporsries.  Ansehn, 
bom  in  1089,  was  the  son  of  Chmdulfo,  a  Lombard  of  eon- 
sidcration,  (who,  having  «(juandcrcd  all  his  wealth,  became  a 
monk.)  and  of  Ermenburg,  wlio  trained  up  her  beloved  son  to 
piety  and  study'.  After  his  mothers  death  the  youth  was 
inspired  with  a  craving  after  secular  things,  which  when  his 
father  sternly  strove  to  snpprsss,  he  forsook  both  lather  and 
ooontry.  He  first  travelled  to  Avranehes,  where  Lanfnuoo 
had  fonneriy  taught»  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to  that  dis- 
tingnished  man  himself,  at  that  time  prior  of  the  abbey  of 
Bee.  Fascinating  in  an  extraordinary  degree  must  have  been 
the  talent«  and  character  of  the  individual,  who  in  a  land, 
which  at  that  period,  like  no  other  in  all  Europe,  resounded 
with  the  clash  of  arms  and  warUke  deeds,  where  to  every 
knightly  sword  its  conquest  seemed  promised,  where  even  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Ohuroh  gave  an  eiample  of  a  seonhr  and 

I  See  the  work  "  De  Vita  S.  Anselini  libri  duo,'*  by  Earlmer,  a  monk 
of  Canterbury,  who  has  also  given  bi«  ]>oliticnl  life  in  bis  Historia  Xovo- 
nim.  Both  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Gerberon's  edition  of  Anwim's 
works  (Paria  1675,  2nd  edit.  1721.  folio),  the  last-mentioned  work  was 
also  published  at  London  in  1624,  with  iUuatratious  by  John  Seiden,  i  be 
Vita  S.  AnMhai  bjr  John  of  SsUsbmy,  m  w«11  as  wbst  is  nialed  of  Ansdm 
by  WiOisiB  of  MaloMtbucy  sad  ottiwi,  is  composed  afaaost  wholly  of 
litcffsl  ntisott  from  Rsduior^s  wrilhigs* 
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military  life,  which  could  confer  no  honour  on  the  laical  order 
and  brouglit  disgrace  on  their  own — who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, waa  able,  in  those  days  and  in  that  land,  to  create  an 
unrivalled  seat  of  soience  and  piety.  The  young  and  ener- 
getic Anselm  among  otheni  was  amttten  with  the  brillianqjr 
and  depth  of  Lanlbmo  and  hia  doctrines :  In  his  tweniy- 
aeventh  year  he  renonnced  the  world,  entered  the  Benedietine 
order,  and  beearoe  a  member  of  the  eommnnity  at  Bee,  of 
which  he  was  elected  prior  utter  Lanfranc*8  removal  to  Caen, 
and  abbot  after  the  death  of  Herluin  in  107H 

Not  less  distinguished  by  solid  mental  endowments,  the 
scientific  oalUvation  of  which  has  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  profonndeet  doctors  of  the  acholastie  philosophy, 
than  by  ardour  and  kindness  of  disposition^  Ansehn  enjoyed, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  esteem  and  ?eneration  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy.    His  counsel  was 
repeatedly  sought  on  the  occasion  of  erecting  monasteries  and 
the  rc?'toration  of  discipline  in  them.    Tlio  great,  whether 
French,  iNonnau,  or  English,  even  the  haughty,  reserved 
Oonqneror  himself  evinced  towards  him  the  most  flattering 
conrtesy.   So  also  the  sick,  prostrate  earl  of  Ohester,  Hugh 
the  Fat,  when  engaged  in  the  transformation  of  the  mo- 
nasteiy  in  that  nty,  formerly  founded  by  king  Eadgar  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Werburg,  into  a  Bene^ctine  abbey,  invited  him 
to  come  over  lo  I  'ntrland,  to  Ns  hich  country  he  was  no  stranger,^ 
having  visited  it  on  Ibrnu  r  occasions,  and  to  bring  with  him 
some  monks  from  Bee,  to  abide  in  Iiis  new  foundation.  But 
the  real  object  of  the  earl  and  of  other  Normans  of  rank  was, 
through  Ansehn  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  Church  plunder 
carried  on  by  the  king,  and  obtun  his  nomination  to  the  pri* 
maoy  that  had  been  for  four  yearn  ?acant»  For  a  long  time 
Anselm  refused  to  come  over;  for  he  suspected  the  latter 
object,  and  sincerel)  wished  to  avoid  its  fulfilment.  Anselm 
we  believe,  in  thin  instance,  to  have  been  thoroughly  sincere, 
as  well  as  in  his  subsequent  refusals  to  accept  the  arch- 
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bidioprie.    However  enroneoiu  the  vieira  of  the  Booiish 

court,  which  he  defended,  may  appear  to  us,  he,  no  donbt, 
believed  in  their  Boundness,  and  defended  them  without 
thrusting  himself  forward  in  their  defence,  or  from  motives  of 
aelf'intereät.  Anselm  was  one  of  tho^e  heroes  of  love  and 
humility  which  Christianity  has  produoed  in  every  age,  and 
whioh  only  the  narrow  views  of  a  time  sunk  in  aelfishness,  or 
oeoupied  in  contemptible  speoolationi,  oan  mietake.  How 
greatly  the  weight  of  years — he  waa  afareadj  a  sexagenarian — 
and  a  just  estimation  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  king;  and  court  opposed  to  aU  his  bi  tter  ex- 
ertions, how  far  a  habit  of  three  and  thirty  y^rs  of  successful 
labour  in  his  sacred  avocation  and  in  scientific  pursuits  may 
have  operated  on  him— for  the  asoertainang  of  all  this 
more  exact  details  are  required ;  but  bow  he  knew  and  esti- 
mated all  the  difficulties  of  his  later  position,  may  be  under* 
stood  from  the  presenoe  of  mind  and  firmness  with  rnhkih  he 
encountered  and  defied  tlunn.  If  we  nuist  expose  the  w  t  uk 
point  in  the  conduct  of  Anselm,  it  does  not  apjHiar  to  uä*  to 
lie  in  an  ostentatious  humiUty  before  the  acceptance  of  hie 
high  dimity,  but  in  his  aooeptanoe  of  it  contrary  to  his  own 
higher  views,  founded  on  s  not  altogether  sincere  submission 
to  the  wishes  of  his  many  friends  and  veverers. 

It  was  only  after  a  resolution  d  the  monks  of  Bee,  charging 
him  with  the  management  of  their  conventual  affairs  at  the 
royal  court,  that  Anselm  was  imhiced  to  cross  over  to  Eng- 
land     The  king  received  him  with  distinction;  but  the 

'  On  the  nil  Se]it.  l()f)2  he  was  at  Canterbtiry.  The  chronology,  and 
therefore  the  whole  course  of  eveutH,  k  to  he  ascertained  oidy  by  careful 
comparison  of  the  Vita  S.  Anselmi  with  the  lli^turia  Novomoi,  the  former 
having  beea  written  by  Esdmer  as  a  supplement  to  the  bitter.  Alford 
tbenfm  (AnnslM  EodM.  Anglic,  iv.  p.  114)  am  in  tdiBmog  Antdm's 
letter  (E|ntt.  i.  U.  c.  18.)  wherein  he  Bpetkt  of  bis  arrival  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  I^nt  to  the  jotuney  above  mentioned.  Eadmer  previooely 
ii))eakg  of  his  earlier  journeys  in  the  time  of  Lanfcmnc }  "  Anglia.  pioul 
divenitas  cauearum  ferebat,  ab  eo  frequenuua." 
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abbot  availed  btniielf  of  an  opportiuiity  of  aocing  him  alone 
to  roproeont  to  him  the  many  loudly  exprewed  npi^bei  of 
bia  mbjeeta  against  bfrn*.   Tbeir  parting  aeems  not  to  have 

been  friendly,  as  the  affaire  of  the  abbey  of  Bee  were  not 
discussed.  Anselm  hastened  to  Chester,  where  he  found  earl 
Hugh  already  recovered,  and  passed  the  following  winter  in 
the  ereeftion  of  the  new  convent.  At  the  court  held  at  Ohriat- 
maa,  the  nobka  of  the  reahn  took  into  oouadaimtion  the 
deatitnte  eondition  of  the  Cbnroh^  and  nnanimonaly  adopted 
the  extiaordinary  reeolntion,  humbly  to  beaeeeh  the  king  to 
permit  prayers  to  he  addressed  to  Gml  in  the  churches  of 
England,  that  He  would  fill  the  kinir  \vitli  his  grace,  so  that 
after  the  appointment  of  a  worthy  shepherd,  the  Church 
n^ght  rise  from  her  dopreaaed  atate.  William  listened  to 
thia  petition  with  diapleaauxe,  yet  granted  it.  Anaebn»  in 
apite  of  hia  leluetanoe  to  eneroaeh  on  the  offiee  of  aome  one 
of  the  bishops,  waa  oompeUed,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Engliah 
prelates,  to  draw  up  a  form  of  supplication,  which,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  court,  was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
realm.  But  all  this  was,  on  the  part  of  William,  only  a  pro- 
fane mockery  both  of  that  which  ia  most  aacred  and  of  his 
people.  When  one  of  hia  noblea  pruaed  the  abbot  Anaehi^ 
aa  a  man  loving  God  alone,  and  deairooa  of  nothing  tranaitory, 
he  anawered  aaraaatieally :  Nothmg,  exoept  only  the  arob- 
biahoprie  of  Oanterbary.  He  wiO  eome  ranning  to  me  re- 
joicing with  haiidü  and  feet,  and  clasp  me  round  the  neck, 
if  I  give  him  the  faintest  hope  of  it.  But,  by  the  holy  face  of 
Lucca,  neither  he  nor  any  other  shall  be  archbiahop  besides 
myaelf.^   Shortly  after  this  utteranee,  the  king,  who  daily 

* 

abandoned  himaelf  more  and  more  to  the  groaaaat  paaamna, 
waa  aeiaed  with  a  malady  wbioh  inapired  him  with  thoui^ta 
of  death  and  indeaoribabie  mental  angmah.  Henowpromiaed 
ainoere  amendment  and  penitence,  but  above  aD,  olemenqy 

'  Vita  iS.  Anselmiy  Ub.  ii. 
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and  justice.   His  bishops,  as  his  snreties.  were  oompelled  to 

make  this  vow  lor  him  before  the  lii*^^h  uluir  ut  (flouceeter. 
A  proclamation  sealed  with  tlie  royal  houI  aimoimced  that 
"  captives  .sliould  be  freed,  debts  forgiven,  all  oifeiiccs  against 
his  person  pardoned  and  for  ever  forgotten«  Good,  holy  laws, 
such  as  were  in  the  golden  days  of  king  Eadward»  were  anew 
promised  to  the  people;  offenders  and  oppressors  ci  the 
inferior  piople  should,  without  oonsidenition  of  nation  or 
ranlc,  be  punished  with  inflexible  severity.*'  How  the  well- 
ineaiiiiig  people  rejoiced  at  the  unexpected  conversion,  exidted 
in  the  joyoii8  future,  and  tlironged  to  tlx*  churc)ie.s.  to  pray 
for  the  recovery  of  the  excellent  father  of  his  country !  i  lie 
king  was  moreover  induced  to  give  a  shepherd  again  to  the 
bereft  Ghureh,  and,  oontrary  to  the  expectation  of  eveiy  one, 
he  named  Ansdm,  a  choice  that  was  confirmed  hy  universal 
approbation.  At  this  intelligence  Anselm  turned  palei  he 
represented  to  the  importunate  bishops  how  unfitting,  it  would 
bo  for  the  abbot  of  a  state,  where  he  was  bound  by  allegiance 
to  its  prince,  to  accept  such  a  dignity  in  a  foreign  country  ; 
that  he,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  who»  after  he  had  entered  a 
cloister,  had  shunned  all  worldly  conoems,  and  felt  a  true  jojr 
iq  that  vocation,  was  in  the  highest  dsgree  unqualified  for  an 
office  in  which  he  knew  not  how  to  be  useful.  Even  the 
king's  entreaties  failed  to  prevail  on  him.  When,  at  William^e 
command,  all  present  knelt  before  Anselm,  he  himself  fell  on 
his  knees  before  them,  and  prayed  them  to  spare  him  that 
cup,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  yield  to  thoir  prayer.  When  conducted  to  the  king's 
bedside,  he  refused  to  receive  the  episcopal  staff,  and  when 
the  bishops  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  take  it,  he  held  his 
hand  so  clenched  that  they  could  only  place  it  near  him.  He 
was  dragged  into  the  cathedral,  where,  notwithstanding  his 
refusal  to  both  king  and  clergy,  thanks  were  given  to  the 
IVIofit  High  for  the  election  tliat  had  taken  place.  With  a 
clearness  and  self-detiialy  which  can  proceed  only  from  true 
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humility,  be  eontinued  to  represent  to  his  friends  his  view  of 
their  desire:  "Consider,  ye  impmdent  men/'  said  he,  *'what 

it  is  ye  are  striving  lor.  England'.s  plough  is  drawn  by  two 
supereiiiinent  oxen,  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  one  by  secular  justice  and  authority,  the  other  by 
divine  doctrine  and  insiruoiion.  Of  these  oxen  one  is  dead, 
nod  the  other,  fieroe  as  a  savage  bull  is  yoked  young  to  the 
plough ;  and  in  plaoe  of  the  dead  ox,  ye  would  yoke  me,  an 
old  feeble  sheep,  with  the  wild  bull.  I  tell  you  that,  if  ye 
desist  not  from  your  purpose,  I,  from  whom  some  might  have 
wool,  and  the  milk  of  God  8  word,  and  lambs,  shall  nink  under 
royal  ferocity,  and  your  joy  shall  be  turned  to  sorrow."  The 
king  now  commanded  everything  that  had  been  possessed 
by  Laofrane^  naroely»  the  city  of  Ganterbuiy  and  the  abbey 
of  8L  Albaums,  to  be  transferred  to  Anselm,  and  immediately 
caused  application  to  be  made  to  duke  Robert,  the  archbishop 
of  Bönen,  and  the  monks  of  Bee,  for  Anse1m''8  diseharge.  When, 
after  a  long  delay.  Ansclm's  relea.sc  from  his  Nonnan  connection 
arrived  in  England, the  Iv  ini^  was  recovered  and  had  relnp«»ed  into 
all  his  old  vices.  The  given  promises  were  uni  ultiUed,  the  released 
prisoners  again  confined,  the  remitted  debts  again  exacted, 
the  courts  served  only  for  oppression  and  greedy  extortion. 
When  Gundulf,  bishop  of  Boohester,  exhorted  him  to  live 
more  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  CM,  he  answered :  "  Hear, 
bishop,  b)'  the  holy  face  of  Lucca,  the  Lord  shall  find  no  good 
one  in  nie  for  all  the  evil  Ik  has  inflicted  on  me."  Such  being 
the  king  H  state  of  mind,  Anselm  might  weil  expect  a  release 
from  the  dignity  conferred  on  him,  when  he  demanded  that, 
when  all  the  lands  had  been  restored  to  the  see  of  Ganterbuiy, 
which  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  Lanfiranc,  a  judicial  inquiry 
and  decision  should  take  place,  with  regard  to  others,  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived  at  an  earlier  period.  He,  moreover,  in> 
fonncd  the  king  that  he  liad  already  acknowledged  pope  Urban, 
and  should  ever  yield  him  obedience,  although  still  unacknow- 
ledged by  William.   On  both  these  points  he  desired  a  deda- 
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ifttion  from  thd  king,  who,  after  having  tummooed  his  eonndl 
together^  informed  htm  that  all  the  lande  poeeeeeed  hy  the 

Church  under  Lanfranc  should,  as  before  eaid,  be  restored  to 
it ;  but,  with  regard  to  those  which  it  did  not  poAscas  under 
him,  no  agreement  could  then  be  made ;  but  that  both  thia 
and  other  matters  should  soon  be  settled.  The  king  after- 
wards  etrove  to  induce  Anaehn  to  ooniixtn  to  his  barone 
many  lande  that  he  had  granted  them  after  the  death  of 
Lanfranc',  though  in  thie  inetanoe  he  wae  oompelled  to  jrield; 
and  Anselm,  in  an  aaaembly  of  the  noUee  at  Wineheeter,  and, 
after  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  became,  according  to 
usage,  the  king's  vassal,  aad  was  directed  to  take  possession 
of  the  arciibisbopric  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc 
(85th  Sept.).  When  he  at  length  reached  Canterbury,  hie 
eolemn  reeeption  wae  dietnrhed  by  the  arrivai  of  BaniUf  Flam- 
bard*  who^  in  the  king'e  name^  oommenoed  a  prooeee  regard- 
ing oertain  olaime  of  the  Chureb;  and  not  until  eome  monthe 
had  passed  was  Ans^m,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  realm  at  Canterbury,  consecrated  as  ai  chbi.shop  (4th  Dec). 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  royal  court,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received.  As  the  king,  through  his  efforts  to  obtain 
poeeearion  of  Nonnandy,  wae  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pecu- 
niary embarraeement»  the  new  arehbiehop,  following  the  oounael 
of  hie  friende»  ofiered  him  a  preeeot  of  five  hundred  pounde 
of  eilver.  The  king  required  the  double  of  that  eom,  but 
Anedm,  who  would  not  bargain  for  the  king's  favour  as  for 
a  horse  or  ao  am,"^  refused  it,  gave  the  intended  j)re8ent  to 
the  poor,  and  thereby  exasperated  the  king  to  the  utmost, 
who,  when  too  late,  declared  his  willingness  to  accept  it. 

If  in  Aneebn  we  have  hitherto  revered  the  pioue,  kamed, 
and  modeet  monk,  and  if  the  worth  of  each  a  man  le  rendered 
the  more  prominent  by  eontnwt  with  a  tyrant  brutal  afanoet 

^  Epist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  Anselm'«  letlsn  sre  of  less  value  than  almost  any 
other  fifnibir  authority,  Radmcr  having  evidently  moet  csrefoUy  availed 
himself  of  them.  ]:^admer,  pp.  15,  »qq. 
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to  frenzy,  it  greatly  increases  onr  revereooe  to  see  him,  under 
the  most  trying  self-denial,  faithful  to  his  duty,  inde&tigably, 
heroically  administering  the  charge  he  had  undertaken,  while 
a  king  and  son  ot  a  king,  who  had  dispossessed  his  elder  brother 
of  »  throne,  was  reckless  of  every  prinoelj  duty  and  of  every 
praoise.  While  Anaekn,  in  every  direction,  with  the  approval 
and  advice  of  the  elder  deigy  of  England,  was  defending  the 
lights  of  his  Ghnrofa,  he  set  his  colleagues  an  example  of 
resistance  to  the  pervadin|ir  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the 
court.  We  may  well  imagine  that  an  acute  thinker  and  calm 
observer,  like  Anselm,  would  not  have  regarded  the  long  hair 
of  the  courtiers,  or  their  long-beaked  shoes,  at  that  time  in 
vogue,  as  eoul-destmctiveS  but  he  saw  how  these  manners,  in 
the  newgeoeiation,  engendered  among  the  sons  of  the  heroea 
of  the  Conquest  an  effominate,  triflmg  disposition,  which  but 
too  clearly  manifested  itself  in  the  increasmg  passion  for 
show.  With  the  object  of  repressing  transgressions  of  deej)er 
die,  especially  one  of  the  deepest,  which  unhappil>  prevailed 
among  the  Normans  in  England,  he  applied  to  the  king,  before 
his  departure  for  Normandy  (1(H)4  Feb.)  for  the  assembling  of 
a  synod,  but  whp  harshly  refused  not  only  this  request,  bat 
also  one  relative  to  the  filling  of  the  vaeant  abbacies'^. 

The  present  temper  of  the  king,  as  well  as  his  journey  to 
Normandy,  must  necessarily  cause  a  suspenmon  of  all  applica- 
tions to  iliui  on  ihc  subject  of  obtaining  the  pall  for  the  new 
primate.    Scarcely,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had 

1  See  W.  Mahn.  p.  498,  and  note.—T* 

>  W.  Malm.  p.  408.  "  EnsrvM,  esiolKtt,  quod  nsli  fooRaat  iaviti  msne* 
bants  expogiiatoiw  aKeii»  pncBdthB^  piodigi  awe*  Saquabantiir  curiam 
eflognanatoruna  nanus  at  ganaanun  gngm/*  Eadmar.  p.  S4 .  "  Nefaadia* 
Bimum  Sodom«  aodui,  (ut  illicita  eonaaagnhieorom  connubia»  at  alia 

muUa  rerum  detestandarum  facinorosa  negotia  taceam,)  BceluB,  inquam, 
Sodoinan  noviter  in  hnr  terra  divulpatnm  jam  ])lurinuira  ptillulavir,  rrrnl- 
tosque  sua  immanitate  Ittdavit.  i'\u  i.dcoT  nm  difetrictius  a  te  prudien» 
sentenua  judicii,  et  ecclesiatttica:'  vigur  dibcipUnflf  celeriu«  obviet,  tuta  lerra 
nOB  nidlo  pott  Sodoma  Act."  The  above  ut  AnadmV  words  to  th« 
king.— T. 
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WiUiam  ratarned  to  Eogland,  when  Anaelm  appfied  to  him 
for  permission  to  soHcit  the  pontiff,  namely  ürhan,  for  his 
pall,  to  whom,  as  the  king  well  knew,  he  had  done  liouiuge 
before  his  call  to  England.  But  William  maintiirnMi  that 
neither  his  father  nor  himself  had  allowed  any  one  of  their 
bishops  to  choose  a  pope  for  himself ;  that  such  an  attempt 
would  be  tantamount  to  endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  his 
orown.  It  was  only  in  the  preeeding  year  that  the  king  had 
taken  from  Herbert  of  Losinga  the  episcopal  stafi^  that  he  had 
bought  of  him  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  because  he  was 
desirous  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
absoiution  from  the  pojie  for  the  crime  of  simony  ^ 

That  England  continued  for  nearly  ten  years  without  ac- 
knowledging any  pope,  is  a  cireumstanoe  that  deserves  some 
consideration,  though  it  will  no  more  be  found  that  England 
was  a  gainer  by  this  separation  from  the  univena]  regimen, 
than  that  the  motives  for  such  a  procedure  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  a  purer  view  of  Christianity  operating,  though  indirectly, 
on  the  court.  The  best  excuse  for  the  delay  in  this  matter  can 
be  sought  for  only  in  the  distance  from  liouie,  and  the  lack 
thence  arising  of  trustworthy  accounts  respecting  the  legithnate 
possessor  of  the  ring  of  the  fisherman.  The  king,  however, 
eould  not  avoid  submitting  the  demands  of  Anselm  to  the  court 
which  he  snnraaoned  to  assemble  at  Rockingham^  (March 
1095).  On  this  occasion  William  splayed  even  more  than 
iiih  uiiual  vi^jlelIC(^  l>eing  excited  by  Flambard,  who  liad  hoped 
to  obtain  the  archbishopric  for  himself.    The  other  bishops 

1  Sax.  CbTOD.  a.  1094.  Mae  folly  in  Sinwoa,  h.  a.   Flotenee  vatkt» 

no  mention  of  the  taking  away  of  tfie  staff  by  the  km^  but  says  (also 
Mafaneebury  p.  517,)  that  Herbert  rengned  it  at  tUxat,  and  that  it  was 

there  restored  to  him, — T. 

2  Eadmer,  p.  26.  Anselm,  Ejiist.  Ub.  iii.  35,  speaks  without  douht  of 
the  same  phice,  although  the  printed  text  reads  Notingehara.  \\  ilkuis, 
Concii.  t.  1.,  Lingard  aod  others  place  the  assembly  at  Nottingham  in 
1094 ;  but  from  Eadmer's  narrative  it  dsariy  follows  that  it  was  not  held 
aotfl  after  the  king's  ntnrn  btm  Fraooe.  The  day  of  hi*  retom  (89th 
Nov.  1094)  are  ff.wa  both  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Fkcenoe. 
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declared  that  Aneeliii  oould  not  be  deposed,  but  that  at  the 
king's  oommand  they  were  ready  to  renounce  aU  obedience 
to  and  friendly  intercom s«)  witli  him.  On  this  corapliance 
of  a  set  ol  (la-stanlly  priests  and  courtiers,  the  king  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  Anselm  his  protection  and  confidence,  and 
to  treat  him  oo  longer  as  archbishop  or  his  spiritual  father. 
The  lay  nobles,  at  whose  head  stood  the  most  ezceUent  and 
sminent  man  of  the  English  oourt,  Robert  count  of  Meulan', 
acted  far  more  honourably:  they  declared,  that  while  they 
lived  they  would  not  abandon  Anselm,  their  archbishop,  the 
director  of  all  religious  concerns,  as  he  had  rendered  himself 
guilty  of  no  crime.  It  was  Anseiai's  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burthen  of  his  office,  but  the  principal  laity  mediated  a 
delay  of  any  determination  on  either  side.  The  archbishop 
then  received  instructioiis  not  to  leave  the  county  of  Kent, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch,  that  the  coast 
might  not  be  infested  by  enemies  roaming  about  the  sea^. 
Tlie  king  availed  hims'elf  of  this  interval  partly  in  annoying 
the  ardibishop,  by  driving  some  of  his  faithful  clergy  from 
Knglaod^  and  partly  in  awaiting  the  return  of  two  of  his 
chaplains,  William  of  Warlewast  and  Girard,  whom  in  the 
preceding  year  he  had  secretly  sent  to  Borne  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  state  of  papal  affairs  and  of  prevailing  on 
the  pope  to  send  to  him  the  pall  for  the  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury,  without  mention  of  his  name,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  rentriction  on  any  arbitrary  measure  he  might  resolve  on. 
Urban  acquiesced  in  this  plan,  and  sent  over  Walter,  bishop 
of  Albano,  to  England  with  the  desired  pall.  The  legate 
rode  unnoticed  through  Canterbury  to  the  king,  who  was 
holding  a  court  at  Windsor,  and  who  was  desirous  of  surpris- 
ing Anselm  into  an  acceptance  of  the  pall  from  his  hands. 
But  the  primate  proved  himself  a  stouter  champion  for  the 

'  Eadmer,  p.  30,  names,  as  mouthpiece  of  the  "  principes,  Robert  us 
qiiidam,  ipsi  regi  valde  fiMufiafii.*'  Thai  it  was  the  above-mentioiied 
eonnt  wIwid  w«  again  meet  with  undsr  William's  soeoeaaor,  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted.  s  Bpiat.  Ub.  ÜL  35, 37* 
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righte  of  the  CSiureh  than  the  pope,  and  on  hit  reftual  to 

receive  the  pall  from  the  secular  power,  the  expedient  was 
adopted,  that  the  le^te  .shuuld  lay  it  on  the  high  altar  at 
Canterbury,  and  Anselm  take  it  thence,  as  it  were«  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Peter  ^ 

By  this  act  the  Ohnreh  for  wnne  time  seemed  reetored  to 
ite  M  order.  Some  of  the  Uehops,  who  had  prsvionsly 
epoken  againat  Ansefan«  stricken  with  remorse^  eanaed  them- 
eehes  to  be  absolved  by  him ;  and  the  king  bestowed  the 
sees  ot  \\  )i  c^ter  and  I  lereford,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Wultstan  and  R 'Ix  i  t,  on  his  chaplain  before  mention c;(i, 
Girard,  and  Samson,  and  his  episcopal  staff  was  restored  to 
Herbert  of  Thetford.  The  bishops  of  Wales  and  Ireland  ao- 
knowledged  Anadm  aa  their  primate,  and  the  papal  legate 
made  himself  so  belovedi  that  he  eoUeoted  an  abundant  Peterw 
penee,  such  as  Bome  had  not  for  a  length  of  time  received 

from  Eiiglaiid  -. 

Anselm  now  i'otmd  coiitinned,  what  he  had  long  foreseen, 
that  with  the  means  he  possessed,  calm  wisdom,  profound 
soientifie  knowledge*  and  purity  of  life,  the  struggle  with  the 
tyrant  was  too' unequal.  A  dispute  respecting  the  alleged 
insuffleient  equipment^  both  as  to  arms  and  provisions,  of  the 
men  supplied  by  the  arohbishop  for  an  expedition  agunst  the 
Welsh,  brought  Anselm's  resolve  to  maturity,  to  leave  Eng- 
land at  any  cost,  and  po  to  the  ]>opu,  with  the  object  of  en- 
üirh telling  the  pontitf  on  the  real  state  of  thino:^,  of  which  he 
had  received  an  account  not  over  faithful  from  the  king's 
agents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  obtaining  peaoe  and  quiet 
for  himself  and  for  his  Church  protection  against  plunder, 
blasphemy,  and  every  kind  of  outrage.  It  was  onfy  by  the 
greateat  firmness  that  Anselm  obtained  permission  for  his 
journey  to  Rome  from  the  king  (1097,  15th  Oct.),  who  im- 
mediately seized  on  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric.  In 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  Him  whom  he  confessed,  he 

■  Eadawr,  p.  34.  >  Sax.  Cbron.  a.  109S. 
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ofrtTod  tü  the  king,  at  his  (iepartaro.  as  jiriinate  <.:>{'  tlif  realm, 
Guti'a  and  his  own  blessing.  W  illinin  received  him  with  sur- 
priae.  y^t  declined  not  his  benediction ;  but,  nevertheleaa, 
cauBed  the  venerable  man  to  be  peiwoated  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  hia  stay  in  Eng^d.  Two  moiike  only,  Baldwin,  who 
afterwards  foOowed  him  in  the  primacy,  and  Eadmer,  hia 
faithful  biographer*,  aooompanied  him  in  hie  volnntaiy  exile. 
On  the  Continent  Anselm's  journey  was  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion ;  both  clergy  and  laity  rejoicing,  and  with  flags  waving 
received  the  revered  philoaoplier  and  divine,  now  hallowed  by 
an  unheard-of  martyrdom.  He  was  obliged  to  avoid  Nor- 
mandy. From  Witeand  he  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Bertin  (St.  Qmer'e),  where  he  again  enjoyed  the  exhilaiating 
feeling  of  being  aUe  to  oenre  only  the  Lord.  Odo,  the  pious 
duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  then 
engaged,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Robert,  in  ibimding  the  abbey 
of  Citeaux,  received  him  with  the  greatest  joy.  He  visited 
the  monks  of  Cluny  and  sojourned  at  Lyons,  until  a  message 
from  the  pope  summoned  him  to  Home.  The  favourable  re- 
ception  which  he  found  thete,  as  well  as  from  Boger  duke  of 
Apulia,  proves  that  king  William  Bufiis,  even  m  those  parts, 
BOtwithataDding  new  deputations  to  Urban,  was  hM  in  just 
estimation.  Anselm  employed  his  leisure  in  completing  some 
theological  and  philosophical  works.  He  also  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Jiari  (Ist  Oct.  1098),  whore  he  had  the  happiness 
of  acting  a  distinguished  part  in  the  discussions  on  a  point 
at  that  time  of  vital  importance,  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  pro* 
ceeded  soidiy  from  the  Father.  In  a  council  held  shortly  after 
at  Borne  (86th  April  1099)  the  a&irs  of  the  Eo^fiA  Ohnreh 
were  diseuased,  and  a  general  anathema  was  pronounced  on 
those  laymen  who  confencd  or  received  ecclesiastical  investi- 
tures, as  well  as  on  those  who  for  ecclesiastical  offices  became 

^  '*  Bnunas  quippe  tret  moniebi  damniii  ridclioet  et  paler  An- 

eehniis,  BaldviniiB,  «|  tgp  qai  kaee  seribo,  ftaMr  Eadnenw."  Badtner, 
p.  45.— T. 
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the  vasaals  of  laymen,  and  on  others  offending  against  the  views 
ot  tilo  Church.  Urban,  however,  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  accuse  king  William  of  these  transgression 8,  but  appears 
rather  to  have  restmined  the  zealous  partisans  of  the  arch- 
bishop from  the  adoption  of  any  violent  meastirefl.  Atmekm, 
too,  himself,  on  his  knees,  implored  the  oounoil  not  to  pus  a 
aeatonoe  of  exoommunieation  against  the  king.  Some  months 
after.  Urban  died^  and  shortly  after  the  aeoession  of  Pasehal 
to  the  papal  chair,  accounts  arrived  of  the  death  of  VViUiam, 
which  caused  Anselm  to  return  to  England'. 

During  these  disseutsioas,  the  king  was  engaged  in  many 
more  weighty  secular  affiurs,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his 
ittoessant  craving  after  the  possession  of  Noimandy  and  the 
neighbouritig  provinoes.  Notwithstanding  his  oompaet  with 
duke  Robert,  he  strove  to  gain  over  the  vassals  of  Normandy, 
and,  by  means  of  great  presents  and  promises^  sooceeded  in 
seducing  from  lus  ulii  L'iance  William  count  of  Eu^  JJobert 
now  found  himself  coniptUed  to  declare  to  the  king,  that  ho 
neither  could  nor  would  abide  by  so  partial  and  ill-observed  a 
oompaot.  On  this  occasion  William  deemed  it  expedient  to 
croas  over  to  Normandy  and  have  a  conference  with  his  bro- 
ther, but  which  ended  in  no  concord.  The  sureties  of  the 
compact  were  then  summoned  to  decide  with  reference  to  its 
violation,  and  their  decision  was  against  William,  who,  highly 
exasperated,  refused  t'>  submit  to  it  ;  but  proceedin£r  to  Eu, 
he  thence  directed  the  intrigues  of  the  Nonnan  nobles  against 
his  brother,  and  captured  the  castle  of  Bures.  Duke  Robert 
had  in  the  meantime  obtained  the  support  of  the  French 
king  Philip,  with  which^  by  stratagem,  he  took  the  castle  of 
Afgences,  though  defended  by  Roger  of  Potton  with  seven 
hundred  knights ;  and  although  king  Philip,  bribed  by  Eng- 
lish gold  ^  600U  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  Robert, 

*  Eadmar,  pp.  16  tqq,  Oid.  Vital,  pp.  689, 773.  Ansdmi  Bput. 

2  Flor.  Wigora.  a.  1093. 

*  Robert  de  Monte,  a.  1094.   W.  of  Maimeslmry,  the  NormaD  writert. 
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nefwtheless,  fomeded  in  taking  the  isastle  of  La  Houlme 

defendt^l  by  William  fVverel.  William  had  ordered  twenty 
thouFand  fof>t  soldierB  from  England,  but  they  were  on 
the  point  of  embarking,  he  caused  the  ten  shiilinga  that  had 
been  given  to  each  for  his  subsistenoe  to  be  taken  away, 
through  his  tool,  BaDulf  Flambard,  and  ail  of  them  to  be 
sent  home.  The  money  thus  obtained  he  employed  in  buying 
off  the  Freneh,  who  threatened  Eu  with  a  siege»  and  had  al- 
ready advanoed  as  ^  as  Longuevfle  >.  Hugh  eail  of  Chester, 
was  then  despatched  to  fetch  prince  Henry  from  Donitront, 
who  accompanief!  him,  but,  instead  of  coming  to  Eu,  they 
both  crossed  over  to  Southampton,  and  celebrated  the  Christ- 
mas festival  at  London.  William,  too,  not  feeling  at  ease  in 
his  position,  returned,  and  sent  prince  Heniy  to  prosecute  the 
war  agiinet  his  brother. 

More  dangerous  for  William  than  the  disgraoeAd  contest 
with  his  brother,  or  his  rash  qnarrell  with  Anselm,  was  a  re- 
bellion now  raised  by  some  of  hie  most  considerable  barons. 
Robert,  son  of  Rog^or  of  Molbrav,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
was  one  of  the  most  vaUant  but  proudest  knights,  harsh  to- 
wards his  dependents,  cold  and  reserved  towards  his  asso- 
ciates, arrogant  to  his  superiors.  After  the  death  of  his 
imde^  QeoflErey  bishop  of  OoutaDces»  l^^am  had  confirmed 
to  him  two  hundred  and  eighty  villages^  which  that  prelate, 
dnefly  on  account  of  his  military  services,  had  received  from 
the  Conqueror  ^  Robert,  probably  because  the  transactions 
with  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Malcolm,  were  not  to  his 
satisfaction,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's 
crown  and  life  with  the  count  of  £u,  who  but  a  short  time 
before  had  passed  oTer  to  the  side  of  William.   Their  pro* 

and  eveu  Urdenc  himself,  make  no  meotion  of  this  campaign,  and  appear 

to  caafamd  ii  with  the  snlisr.  The  kwC-meatioDed  is  very  confused  in 

Ow  shnmoloKy  of  tlis  yssis  1091-1096. 
1  Nssr  Vcnon  b  Notinsady,  Boi  LiuwviUs,  ss  IngFiss  snpi^^ 
^  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  523,  703.   These  possessions  moat  hitvs  bun  for  the 

most  part  in  the  ehirea  of  England  not  included  in  Donaesdsy. 
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faned  object  wm  to  plaee  on  the  throne  Stepheo  of  Albo- 
mftrie»  a  cousin  of  the  king,  who  had  pvenoody  been  a  faith- 

ful  adherent  to  him*.  Stephen  was  the  son  of  a  iialf-sistar 
of  the  Conqueror,  married  to  Odo  count  of  Champagne,  to 
^^h(1^l  öhe  had  borne  thii>  count  Stephen  -,  Judith,  the  consort 
of  the  unfortunate  oarl  Waltheof,  and  William  of  Aiders 
the  king^a  steward  or  eewer'>.  The  paternal  unoie  of  Stephen 
and  many  other  harone  of  oonaideration  joined  in  the  oon- 
epinMj.  The  cause  of  its  premature  outbreak  wee  the  ro- 
fhsal  of  eari  Bobert  to  app^r  before  the  kii^^'s  court  at 
Windsor,  without  the  delivery  of  hoi^tiges  or  other  pledge 
for  his  security,  to  answer  a  charge  against  himself  and  his 
nephew,  Morel,  of  leaving  detained  and  plundered  four  Nor- 
wegian merchantmen'.  William  thereupon  assembled  an 
army,  and  had  already  nearly  reached  the  eonnty  of  his  re- 
ftactoiy  vassal,  when  Gilbert  of  Tonbridge  fell  at  his  leet, 
praying  him  not  to  enter  tho  forest^  where  there  was  an 
ambush  stationed,  and  to  pardon  him,  an  aoeomplioe  in  the 
conspiracy  '.  William  then  laid  sicgo  to  Tyiiemuuth,  which 
the  brother  of  earl  Robert  bravely  held  out  against  him  for 
two  months.  Earl  Kobert  himself  was  shut  up  in  Bam- 
borough  oastle,  opposite  to  which  the  king  had  caused  a 
fortress  to  be  oonstrueted,  to  which  he  gave  the  appropriate 
name  of  Malveism  (the  bad  neighbour).  The  kmg^a  persever* 
anee  was  overcome  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged ;  but 
while  he  was  gone  on  an  expedition  against  the  Welsh, 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  681,  a.  1089. 

3  For  this  relationahip  see  W.  Gemmet.  lih.  viii.  e.  3.  Orderic  (p.  522 ) 
calls  the  mother  '*filiam  Ruberti  duds;"  W.  flpmrnet.  (lib.  viii.  c.  37J 
"  Comitiasa  de  Albemarb,  «oror  uterina  Wilhelmi  rea^is  Anglorum."  This 
is  correct ;  she  was  full  siHter  of  bishop  Odo ;  her  name  seems  to  have 
been  Adelisa. 

s  8sx.  Chrao.  Fkr.Wigoni.  a.  1096.  Ingnm  randen  modiis,  wmUrml 
mmi  (iboQgli  boein  ths  Cbrookds  used  enonsoiisly  for  paHrmät  mmt)  by 
rfqi  maüur  :  Ilms  makuig  Odo  of  CkamiMgiie  the  king's  son-ni-kw. 

*  ' '  Quatuor  naves  magiNS,  qpw  canardoe  romOt"  Ord. Vital,  p. 703, — ^T. 

A  Ord.  Vital,  p.  703. 
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Robert  was  tempted  to  leave  his  ttron^-hold,  the  garriaon  of 
Newcastle  having  falsely  promised  tliat  they  would  open  their 
gates  to  him.  Issuing  then  fioni  Bamboiougli  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  accompanied  by  only  thirty  horsemen,  he  was  im- 
mcNliately  followed  by  the  garriion  of  Malveisin,  and  on 
reaofaing  Newcastle  found  the  gaten  closed.  Finding  himself 
thtiB  deceived,  the  earl  fled  to  the  monastery  of  St  Oswine 
at  Tyneroonth,  that  had  been  richly  endowed  by  him,  in  which 
he  defended  himself  for  six  days,  when  ho  received  a  severe 
\sound  in  the  leg,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
William  ordered  him  to  be  led  before  the  walls  of  Bara- 
borough,  which  was  still  stoutly  defended  by  MatUda,  the 
yonng  wife  of  Robert^  and  MoreL  Being  invited  to  a  parley, 
the  countess  saw  her  consort  in  bonds  with  an  executioner 
at  his  nde  ready  to  put  out  hk  eyes,  if  the  castle  were  not 
forthwith  surrendered.  This  threat  had  the  desired  effect. 
Morel  purchased  his  life  by  revealing  to  the  king  all  the 
details  of  tiie  fouspiracy :  was,  nevertheless,  banished, 
and  died  abroad  in  penury  and  detestation.  I'krl  Robert 
languished  for  thirty  yeanr  a  captive  at  Windsor;  but  his 
countess»  having  procured  a  papal  dispensation,  became  the 
wife  of  Nigel  of  Albini  (Aubigni),  whom  she  afterwards  faith- 
lessly abandoned.  When  the  crisis  was  over,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  barons  were  betrayed  to  the  king  as  aooom- 
pKces  in  the  plot.  The  count  of  Eu  denied  his  guilt,  but 
being  v/inqnished  in  judicial  combat  by  Geoffrey  Bainard, 
though  chiefly*  perhaps,  because  he  had  Hugh  earl  of  Chester 
for  an  enemy^  was  sentenced  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  and  muti- 
lation The  royal  sewer,  William  of  Alderi,  who  was  like- 
wise the  king's  relation  and  godfather,  after  having  oonfesBcd 
to  bishop  Osmund  and  been  scourged  in  all  the  churches  of 
Salisbury,  underwent  the  ignominious  death  of  hanging, 
although  he  strongly  protested  his  innocence  of  the  conspiracy 

1  Sax.  Chron.  Fbr.  Wigon.  s.  1095, 1096.  Ord.  VitaL  p.  704.  W. 
Malm.  p.  501. "  WiUslmui  de  On  cMtoi  et  estoeticidatiM  ert.** 
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to  the  laat^  Roger  of  Laoy  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
his  large  estates  to  the  benefit  of  his  brother  Hugh,  and 
banislied-'.  Tiie  king's  uncle,  the  aged  Odo  of  Champagne, 
and  Philip,  son  of  Roger  earl  of  Shrewtbury,  were  thrown 
into  prison  a.  E?eii  Hugh  earl  of  Shreweborj  oould  not  olear 
hmunlf  of  the  ohai^g«  of  oomplioity ;  bat»  like  otbera  whom 
WiJliani,  on  aooount  of  their  oooneetione  in  Normandy, 
deemed  it  prndent  to  treat  with  lenity^  was  permitted  to  re- 
deem himself  with  a  large  sum  of  moneys.  With  greater 
moderation  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  W  illiam,  he 
confirmed  the  donations  made  by  Robert  of  Molbray  to  pioue 
foundations\ 

An  uniooked*for  and,  we  may  be  aOowed  t6  say,  unmerited^ 
inm  of  fortune  brought  William  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to 
the  eonsnmmation  of  the  wiah  for  whioh  he  had»  during  the 
whole  term  of  his  rale,  ttriyen  with  e^ery  exertion,  every  in- 

justice,  ever>'  ]>r(Kli<Tality  to  attain.  With  every  year  duke 
Robert  found  hiinself  deprived  of  a  portion  of  Iiis  l  att  rnal 
inheritance.  Donifront,  his  strongest  town,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  prince  Henry,  who  from  that  fortrew  had  extended 
hie  territory  by  dint  of  arme»  and  gained  many  adherents 
among  Robertas  followen.  King  WÜIiam  ahm  held  more 
than  twenty  eafttes  in  Normandy,  and  the  meet  influential 
nobles  were  bound  to  him,  partly  by  reason  of  possessions 
held  by  them  in  England,  partly  by  other  oblijrations.  Robert 
was,  in  fact,  deprived  of  all  power,  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
revenues,  and,  in  eoneequenoe  of  the  weaknees  of  hie  oha- 
raeter,  of  all  meane  and  proepeet  of  ever  reeoToring  them. 
At  this  jnneture  the  trump  of  the  holy  war  reeonnded  on  a 
•udden  from  Glermoni,  and  among  the  many  whom  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances  impelled  to  obey  the  inspiring  call  was 
duke  Robert.    What  still  remained  to  him  of  Normaudy  he 

1  Flor.  Wigom. «.  1096.  >  Old.  Vittl.  p.  704. 

*  Flor.  Wigora. «.  1096.  *  Ord.  Vital,  p.  704. 

*  Moiwst.  Anglic,  iii.  p.  313, 
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tnuisferrad,  for  five  years,  to  hu  brotlier  WilliMii,  ia  ocm-. 
■ideration  of  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  ^  The 

raising  of  this  money  was  in  all  haste  recommended  to  the 
chief  persons  of  England.  Bishops  and  other  Church  digni- 
taries were  oompeUed  to  break  up  the  ohuroh  plate,  and  melt 
it  for  coining  money.  Barons  plundered  their  vassals  and 
peamtiy,  to  talra  gold  and  iii?er  to  iho  king.  In  September 
Unniam  embarked  for  Normandy,  made  peaoe  with  hie  bro* 
Iher,  and  paid  him  the  mim  required  of  6666}  pounds  of 
silver,  in  consideration  of  a  pledge  of  tenfold  greater  value  ^. 

This  possession  was  employed  by  VVilliain  in  several  at- 
teinptd  to  secure  and  extend  the  acquisitions  of  his  house  in 
France.  In  the  following  years  we  find  him  occupied  with 
the  Freneh  and  Bretons,  and  also  with  the  Fleminge^,  though 
ai  these  dieputee  and  trannwtions  few  aeoounte  or  traoes  are 
extant.  The  eount  of  Flandere,  Robert  II.»  in  the  year  1096« 
eame  to  a  eonferenoe  with  WiUiam  at  Dover,  the  object  of 
which  was  probably  the  restoration  of  the  old  feudal  relations, 
according  to  which  the  counts  of  Flanders  received  for  mili- 
tary service  a  yearly  revenue  from  England  of  three  hundred 
marks  of  silver,  which  settlement  having  been  revoked,  in 
eonsequenee  of  the  hoetilitiee  of  eount  Robert  the  Frisian, 
wae  renewed  with  his  eon  by  king  WiUiam,  in  eonaideration 
of  their  reiationehip^.  Tlie  Bretons,  under  count  Alan  Fer- 
gant,  who  was  rekted  to  duke  Robert,  probably  assisted  the 
king,  as  they  previously  had  his  brother  in  his  war  with  the 
county  of  Le  Maine.  Duke  Robert  had  laid  claim  to  Le  Maine, 
though  founded  merely  on  his  betrothal  to  the  second  daughter 
of  count  Hugh,  but  who  died  before  marriage^.  This  frivolous 
pretonskm  was  opposed  by  Uäie,  the  aon  of  John  of  k  Fi^he» 

)  Ord.^nid.  pp.  733,734. 

'  8az.  Qmm.  nor.  Wigoro.  s.  1096.  Ord.Vilsl.      713, 764.  W. 
Malm.  p.  500.  Al.  Bsv.  p.  143.  W.  Htmingb.  p.  30.  ed.  B.  H.  S. 
3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  769.  *  Eadmer,  p.  19.  W.  Malm.  p.  573. 

^  Dam,  Histoire  de  la  Bfetsgne,  T.  i.        <  See  page  65.  i 
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who  had  muried  Paula,  the  third  or  youngoat  datigtifter  of 
Hugh,  and  sister  of  Heribert,  the  last  eount,  and  who,  subse- 
quently to  the  year  1090,  had  bought  from  the  son  of  the 
eldest,  by  Azo  marquia  of  Liguriu,  Iiis  claims  on  Le  Maine 
for  ten  thousand  shillings'.  Notwithstanding  the  sup{)ort  of 
Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  Robert  had  never  been  able  to  keep 
possession  of  Le  Maine;  and  William  either  wonld  not  or 
ooold  not  proceed  more  vigorously,  yet  be  for  some  montha 
harboured  Hoel,  the  bishop  of  Le  Mana,  who  had  fled  to 
England,  in  eonsequenoe  of  some  dissensionfl  at  home.  But 
when  ilelio,  previously  to  the  departure  of  duke  Robert,  came 
to  William,  for  the  jun  posc  of  obtaining  from  him  an  assurance 
of  peace  during  his  intended  absence  on  the  crusade^  he  re- 
fused it  soomfully,  saying :  Helie  might  go  whitheiaoever  he 
would :  he  would  not  fight  against  crusaders,  bat  would  re- 
oo?er  the  provinoe  taken  from  his  father  with  a  hundred 
thousand  lanoesy  swords,  and  innumerable  enginee;  and  wooM 
soon  settle  matters  with  the  cowherds  of  Le  Maine  ^.  Not- 
withstanding  these  and  similar  vaunts,  and  although  the 
Manceaux  had  recently  put  to  flight  iiobcrt  of  Helesme,  from 
his  grandfather  likewise  surnamed  Talevas,  who  had  erected 
eastlea  in  theur  territory,  and  had  eaptured  other  Normans 
of  eonsideration,  William  was  unable  unmediately  to  take  the 
fisld  against  Le  Maina».  Not  ontil  February  109S,  at  the 
instigation  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  was  he  indueed  to  proceed 
against  llelio,  who  at  Dangeuil  had  erected  a  castle  against 
him.  But  the  .severity  of  the  f^eason  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Manceaux,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Rouen, 
and  for  the  moment  content  himself  with  reinforcing  his 
vassab  and  sddien  and  other  means  fbr  the  aeeurity  of  hia 
Castles»  Hffie,  however,  fell  shortly  after  into  bis  hands.  He 

>  Acts  Bpiicoporum  Cencro.  tip*  M sbilhni.  VsC.  Ansl.  iü.  pp.  390-899« 
2  Ord.  Vitsl.p.7<S9. 

^  "  Differens  per  biennium."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  770.  Only  uiid«r  ibe  lao* 
ftuot  of  bishop  Hoel,  who  died  in  July  1097 • 
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had  entered  a  \\  ood  accompanied  by  only  seven  knights^  and 
was  there  made  prisoner  by  ]i^be?*t  Taleva«.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  Roueo,  where  the  king  commanded  that  he  should 
be  treated  m  a  knight,  but  detained  him  as  a  pruoner. 
WilHam  then  ooDToked  and  deliberated  with  the  barons  af 
Nonnaody«  and  as  the  propoeed  undertaking  met  nith  their 
approval,  he  prooeeded  with  a  nnmeroae  force  against  Le 
Manfl.  But  that  city  was  so  stoutly  defended  by  the  inha- 
bitanta  under  the  command  of  I'ulk  IV.  sumamcd  Rechiu 
(Morose),  count  of  Anjou,  and  his  valiant  son,  Geoffrey,  sur- 
named  Martel,  that  William  returned  to  Houen,  but  through 
the  mediation  of  Hildebert,  the  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  obtained 
the  sarrender  of  the  eitj,  in  consideration  of  the  liberation  of 
who  was  apprehensiTe  lest  Fulk  might  enter  mto  some 
oompaot  with  William  to  Ins  detriment.  now  endea- 

voured by  pliancy  to  the  conqueror  to  recover  a  portion  of 
what  he  had  lost,  and  offered  to  become  his  vassal.  The  king 
was  inclined  to  grant  his  request,  but  Robert  count  of  Meulan, 
who  ever  appears  as  a  £Bur-sighted  counsellor  of  his  sovereign 
dissuaded  him  from  so  hazardous  a  step.  Thereupon  H^lie 
oould  not  refrain  from  dedaring  that^  as  he  was  so  despised, 
he  would  strive  in  every  way  to  recover  his  inheritance.  *^Go 
now,''  answered  William,  **do  what  thou  canst ;  if  thou  over, 
comest  me,  thou  shalt  not  be  punished  for  it^.'*  Le  Mana 
was  then  committed  to  a  vei7  strong  gan-ison,  under  the 
commend  ot  William  count  of  lOvreux,  Gilbert  of  L'Aigle, 
and  other  warriors,  who  soon,  by  their  oppressions  and  se» 
verity  caused  the  citisens  doubly  to  regret  the  loss  of  their 

•  Ord.  Vital,  p.  773.  Comj).  Kadmer,  pp.  20-40.  See  also  p. '218. 

»  Ord.  Vital,  p.  773.  [What  Malmesbury  (p.  503)  reports  as  Wiiliam'i 
words  is  St  less!  highly  chaFacterislte :  on  Hdie  saying :  *'  Fortohii  me 
ospisti,  sed  si  posMm  «vadcn,  novi  quid  hemm,"  he  snswwsd :  '*Tb, 
nebelot  to,  quid  ftceres?  Ditoede,  abi,  fbge!  eonoedo  tiln  m  ftcias 
quioquid  polsris :  et,  per  vultum  de  Luc«!  nibU,  aa  me  vioeris,  pro  faac 
vtnwL  tsciuD  paciMar."— T.] 
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foniwr  lordi.  In  the  foOovnog  jw  (1099)  roooeedcd 
in  railing  a  eon«iderable  force,  in  defeating  his  enemieB  in 

Le  Maine,  and  in  driving  them  into  the  I'ortresu  of  Le  Mans, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  town  hud  jovlully  joined  his  fol- 
lowers. t3ut  the  Nonuans  ouo  evening,  taking  advantage  of 
a  strong  gale,  set  fit-e  to  the  houses  lying  neareet  to  them, 
which  oonunnnieating  iteelf  to  others*  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  was  soon  a  prey  to  the  Harne«.  The  hesieging  engines 
raised  hj  prodneed  no  eflhet,  and  the  inhabitants^  who 
had  afafeady  snstmned  great  damage  and  were  threatened  with 
still  firreater  calamity,  lost  all  eour.ige.  Suun,  too,  inteU^ence 
was  liroDLjht,  that  William,  wiiile  hunting  in  the  New  Forest, 
had,  on  receiving  information  by  a  messenger  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Le  Mans,  instantly  ridden  to  the  sea-shore^ 
and  in  a  presumptuous  vaunt  that  a  king  could  not  be  drowned* 
east  himself  into  a  miserable  vessel  he  found  lying  there,  orossad 
over,  and,  notwithstanding  the  tempestuous  weather,  arrived 
safe  at  Touques,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  his  arrival  to 
the  astonished  Normans'.  Hi^lie  now  deemed  it  advisable 
to  abandon  the  unfortunate  city,  and  not  expose  himself  and 
people  to  the  anger  of  the  king.  The  inhabitants  had  been  so 
orudly  oppressed,  that  only  the  hinges  arrival  eould  obeok  the 
most  unbridled  Iteentiousness  and  prevent  their  total  de- 
stmetion.  The  tower  of  the  oathedral»  whieh  had  been  used 
to  good  purpose  by  the  eitieens  during  the  struggle,  he  ordered 
to  be  demolished,  and  took  with  him  to  !Mit;l;ind  the  refrac- 
tory bishop  Hüdebert-',  A\honi  he  cvoii  requirtMl  to  clcai-  him- 
self from  the  suspicion  of  treason  by  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron  ^ 
Of  the  warfare  of  this  time  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 

1  Old.  Vital,  p.  77ft.  W.  Malm.  p.  50S. 

s  Acta  Bpiseop.  Oaoom.  Ssx.  Chvon.    lOM^  the  Bon.  ds  Roe  is  v«fy 

circamstantial  though  ioaoeiiiate  on  this  war  with  Le  Mains ;  Wsoe,  and 
Malmeshury.  who  often  agrcca  with  him,  mak«  the  capten  of  oolj 

after  the  conquest  of  Mann. 
'  Ivoni«  Camot.  £p.  74.  Hildebert,  £p.  Ub.  ii.  8. 
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circumstance,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take  all 
lieiie's  cables,  and  that  the  king  himself  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Mayet*,  derided  by  the  besieged  and  aUnost  de- 
serted by  bis  anny*. 

Equafly  fniitleesv  yet*  on  aoeoont  of  the  higher  interarts 
inyolTed  in  Ihem,  worthy  of  some  notioe>  were  the  wars  whioh 
WilKani,  as  mortgagee  of  Normandy,  commenced  with  the 
king  of  France.  The  deiuand  made  by  the  Conqueror  iu  the 
last  year  of  his  life  for  the  restoration  of  the  Vexin,  which 
had  been  taken  from  him,  during  his  youth,  by  king  Henry, 
bad  not  been  persevered  in  by  duke  Kobert ;  but  William  did 
not  delay  reiMming  not  only  that  province,  hat  also  the 
townt,  of  Pontoiee,  (Aanmont^  and  Mantee,  and  meeting  with 
ft  reliiiol  from  Philip  (1097)  forüiwith  aaeemhied  an  army 
from  lue  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Of  the 
French,  many  w  lio  held  fiefs  also  in  Normandy  did  not  dare 
to  oppose  him,  others  who  were  imprisoned  were  in- 

duced to  enter  the  English  service,  and  many  were  bought  by 
English  gold.  The  French  prince  Lewis,  afterwards  kiiig 
Lewie  VL,  ftequentiy  fought  valiantly  and  euooeeafully  againet 
the  English^ ;  but  William,  with  WOliarn  VIII.  duke  of 

1  A  castle  in  the  anondiMsmant  of  la  VMohe.  M.  Le  Vnrm^  note  to 

Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  16027 —T. 

-  TTic  foTlowiii!?  particulars  of  this  sie<^p  are  interestin«^.  Tliey  are  from 
Ordenc,  translated  byM.  Le Prevost  (Horn. deRou,  ii.  p.  336):  "Leroi  apres 
avoir  aewrd^  aux  assie^e'a  une  esp^ce  de  tr^ve  de  Dieu,  depuis  le  samedi 
ju£qu'au  iimdi,  vuyuut  qu'il»  av<ueut  passe  ce  temps  ä  pahbäader  leurs 
nranUlsB,  poor  aaoitir  ks  ooops  qu'on  voodnit  leur  porter,  chercha  i 

d^bamsMrpsrlsnMifendufBa.  An  moiDsnt  oil  U  se  d^ietpMt  du  psa 
de  sucodi  ds  ses  meeures.  une  pierre  lanc^e  de«  remparta  vient  framsser  la 
tite  d'nn  guerrier  plac^  pres  de  lui.  Alors  les  asHu'ges  s'ccruTcnt :  '  Vaüa 
de  la  viande  frakhe  pour  le  roi ;  qti'on  la  porte  h  }n  mif-ine,  ct  qu'on 
I'apprete  pour  son  souper.'  Guillaurae  dewurage  reiioiu  li  au  siege,  fit 
aux  vigaes,  aux  vergers  et  aux  maisons  une  guerre  d'exiiipaLion,  et  s'en 
rennt  tntm^hant,  dit  rbistorien  au  Mans,  o&  it  lieencia  ton  ann^.  Ces 
tfv6Min«ns  se  pnn^reot  dans  k  nois  de  jinUet.'*— 'T. 

*  Sngarii  Vita  Ludovici  Groisi,  c.  i.  Hwtoriie  FrandK  Fkagn«  ap.  Bou- 
quet, joi,  p.  6. 
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Otiienne  and  eount  of  Poitiera,  with  whom  he  had  fenned  an 

alliance,  advanced  slowly  but  surelv,  and  was  not  till  the 
following  year  (109H),  probably  alarmed  by  the  defection  of 
Nivard  of  Septeuil,  to  be  prevailed  on  to  accede  to  a  truce  ^ 
William  was  on  the  eve  of  gaining  an  extennon  of  inflnenoe 
as  £yr  as  the  banks  of  the  GaroniM^  oonaeqnenee  of  the 
intention  of  the  dnke  aboTe<  mentioned  to  pledge  to  him  his 
rich  dominions  and  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land^.  In  France 
the  apprehenmon  preTsiled  that  William,  idtose  ambition 
knew  no  bounds,  was  aiming  at  the  French  crown,  and 
colleetiiiL'^  suffrages  and  support  in  caae  of  the  death  of  Lewis, 
the  only  Ic^tiuiate  heir  of  Philip,  whose  sons  by  Bertrade,  the 
seduced  oonntees  of  Anjoa,ooiild  not  be  acknowledged  as  such  ^. 

The  erer  more  and  more  complicated  plans,  the  incessant 
striviiig  after  sggnndizement»  the  important  successes  of  king 
William  were  destined  to  a  sudden  end.  The  chase  in  those 
days  was  followed  90  passionately,  that  it  not  unfrequentlj 
exacted  a  bloody  pacriticc.  In  the  New  Forest,  which  had 
been  enlarged  by  the  Conqueror  with  such  glaring  cruelty 
towards  the  numerous  inhabituits  of  those  parts,  Biohard,  an 
elder  brother  of  William  Bufus,  and,  shortly  after,  a  son  of 
duke  Bobert,  named  also  Bichard,  had  already  fallen.  On 
the  £nd  August  1100  the  king  rode  into  the  forest  to  hunt» 
his  attendants  were  gradually  dispersed,  and  about  sunset  he 
was  found  lying  dead  on  the  earth  and  pierced  with  an  arrow. 
Many  authorities  concur  in  stating,  that  W  alter  Tirel,  a 
French  knight,  to  whom  William  was  much  attached,  had, 
with  the  intention  of  striking  a  boar  that  rushed  past  them, 
inflicted  the  fatal  wound^  with  an  arrow  given  him  by 
the  king  himself^  as  being  the  better  marksman.  His  in- 
stantaneous flight  to  France»  and  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
grave,  undertaken  by  him  at  a  later  period  certainly  oounte- 
nance  this  narrative*.    Yet  Tirel,  whom  we  find  mentioned 

1  Ivon.  Caraol.  Ep.  7L  Old.  VinJ.  p.  767. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  780.  «  Suger,  lib.  i. 

*  Ord.  Vital,  p,  782.  W.  Malm.  p.  509.  Fk>r.  Wigora.     1100.  Hugo 
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as  a  venerator  of  Anselm  declared  to  Suger,  the  celebrated 
abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  offered  to  confirm  it  on  oath,  that 
the  rumour  was  false,  and  that  he  had  Dot  even  entered  the 
forest  on  that  day  ^.  But  who  oan  that  it  was  not  ao 
Angb>Saxoii  arrow  that  pieroed  the  tyrant!  or  that  one  of 
■o  many  that  he  had  iiyiired,  atimulated  poinbly  by  a  higher 
direction,  wae  not  the  perpetrator!  The  warnings  given  to 
the  king  by  Robert  fits  Hamon,  in  eoneeqnenoe  of  the  oouneel 
of  a  monk,  thai  he  should  not  go  to  the  chase  on  that  day, 
and  the  propljeey  imparted  to  prince  Kennt-,  deolarins;  his 
speedy  accession  to  the  throne,  together  with  the  complete 
deiertion  of  his  attendants,  greatly  strengthen  the  ■uspieion  of 
a  premeditated  phui^.  But  there  is  also  another  story  worthy 
at  notiee :  that  the  hjng,  in  etooptng  to  take  up  an  arrow 
lying  on  the  ground,  stumbled,  and  thus  forced  the  arrow  into 
his  breast  This  belief  appears  to  have  been  ^ery  current  in 
in  England  shortly  alter  the  king  a  iluath  though  that  im- 
plicating Walter  Tirel  found  most  favour  with  the  multitude. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  also  said,  that  it  was  not  Tirel,  but 

Floriac.  De  Mudernis  Francorum  Regibufi,xii.  p.  798.  Petri  Blesens.  Coat. 
Hmrtsnd.  p.  378.  W,  Gemmet.  Ub.  vii  c.  9.  Gaisiar  enterUuos  greater 
•mpicion  agMMt  Tirsl. 
1  Badmer.  Vita  Anadmi,  p.  6. 

3  Suger,  lib.  i.  Job.  Salisbur.  Vita  Amelaii*  c  12.  Hist.  Francis  Fragm. 
ap.  Bouquet,  xii.  p.  5.  Walter  Tirel  was  one  of  ten  chil  lren  that  Fulco 
of  (iuarlem^-ille,  dean  of  Evreux,  had  with  the  boauiifui  Orielde  sprung 
from  a  (listm^niisihtMi  rare.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  574.  Tirel  was  lord  of  Poix  in 
Picardy.    ihe  warnors  of  Foix  were  ut  iiatstiugs,  Koin.  de  Kuu,  v.  12703. 

*  Sax.  ChroD.  a.  1100  may  be  cited  fyt  Ala  view  ni  tlie  eaie,  wfaidi  tt- 
lalaa  that  the  Idngwaa  (hot  whila  at  theehaaebjanairoirfriMBOiieof  bia 
mvii paoide»  witfaoat  any  aUnaion  to  an  aeeideat:  ao  likemaa  Acta  Epiae. 
Cenom. 

4  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  p.  54.)  eaya  t  ** plurea  affinnam."  Waee(vv.  IftlSO, 
aff.)  alao  mentions  this  belief : 

[Plusors  dient  k'il  treebucha, 
En  sa  cote  (robe)  s'empeescha, 
E  la  RRcte  f  Hocke)  tre'^torna. 
Et  h  acier  el  rei  cola,  (couk  vers  Ic  roi.) — ^I'.j 
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Balf  oC  Aix,  to  wlraiii  WIOmiii,  agatnü  Uw  oomiMi  of  the 
abbot  of  Dnnitablo,  handed  five  anowa,  with  ooe  of  whioh 

he  shot  him*. 

Never  did  a  ruler  die  less  regretted  than  William  Rufus, 
although  «tili  young,  Iteiug  little  above  forty,  not  a  usurper, 
bold,  and  succeaaful  io  his  undertakiugg.  He  was  never  mar* 
tied,  and  beaides  the  orafby  and  offioioua  took  of  hia  power, 
waa  anrronnded  only  by  a  few  Nonnana  of  qnalify  and  hai^ 
lota.  In  hia  laat  atmggle  with  the  elei^^  the  most  ahamekaa 
fi^MMity  ia  eipeoially  prominent,  and  ao  glaiiii^  that»  not- 
withitaading  some  exaggeration  and  errors  that  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  chronicles,  he  fstill  appears  in  the  6*mie 
light -.  Ktrciiiiiiacy,  (irunkenness,  gluttony,  dissoluteness,  and 
lumatural  crimes»  were  the  distinguishiog  oharactertstica  of 
hh  courts  He  waa  himself  an  example  of  ineontinanoe. 
Kindneas  towarda  valiant  knigfata,  even  the  eonquerad,  and 
trost  in  a  knightly  word,  as  ia  related  of  him,  are  leas  pioolii 
of  good  feeling  than  of  a  knowledge  of  the  eharaeter  of  Ida 
time.  The  wartike  talents  displayed  by  him  in  his  youth,  in 
which  bodily  strength  and  valour  founded  on  it  were  chiefly 
conspicuous,  have  been  ovcr-valuod ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
his  successes  were  usually  obtained  without  his  personal  co- 
operation, while  he  shone  chiefly  through  the  rich  rewards  he 
bestowed  on  his  faithful  followers^  and  the  still  more  proluse 

■  Giraldus  Cambrens.  De  Instnic^oae  P)rinoiiMa,c.  30.  ap.  SchpU.  Her. 
Gall.  xviU. 

*  Thus  PMerof  Blois  sppesii  to  be  hi  «nwwbea  be  Mterte  that  at  the 
king's  death  one  srehbiahoittic  and  four  tnahoprios  were  vacant  The 
arehbishopnee  were  filled,  and  of  the  biaho|niei,  Wincbefter  oaly  from 
1098,  and  Saliabmy  from  December  1099,  appear  to  have  been  vacant. 

See  Sax.  Cbron.  and  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  1100. 

*  See  the  unanimous  testimonipf?  of  Orderic,  pp.  763.  782 ;  Malmesbnrv, 
p.  510;  Radmer.  p.  94  ;  Will,  Ncwljurg.  lib.  i,  c.  2  ;  Huntingdon.  Hugo 
Floriac.  (De  Moderms  Francorum  liegibus^  lib.  i.)  a  contemporary,  says  : 
«« anus  qmdem  ttreonaa  atqua  munificus,  sed  nimis  lascims  et  flagitio- 
foe." 
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bribes  on  his  adversariea'.  His  ambition  aa  well  as  his  courso 
of  life  required  great  resources,  and  both  clergy  and  pcopio 
were  oppressed  with  a  rigour  as  offensive  as  it  was  senseless. 
His  ofiUsiali  dimt  not  flinoli  from  any  eipedieot  to  sappfy  the 
TojtX  tmnny;  the  deHnqneot  eonld  always  redeem  himself 
ffomthecord  that  entwined  him,if  he  eonid  bot  show  thereby 
a  gain  to  tiie  exdiequer'.  To  the  people  he  nsually  appeared 
with  repulsive  coldness  and  affected  iadiüerence,  threattuing 
looks,  and  a  tierce  tone  ot  voice 

Among  the  memorials  of  bis  reign,  some  architeclural 
works  could  hardly  be  wanting,  in  an  age  so  devoted  to  and 
skilled  in  the  art  of  building.  At  London  he  built  a  new 
bvidge  across  the  Thames,  sumunded  the  Tower  by  a  wall^ 
the  strength  of  which  tradition  aseribes  to  the  eement  used 
for  the  purpose  being  mired  with  the  blood  of  animals,  and 
the  gic^t  hall  at  W c^ttuinster,  in  which,  the  year  beiore  his 
death,  he  held  a  numenaiH  court  ■'. 

His  eoclesiasticai  fouadations  are,  as  we  have  already  ob- 

1  Sager,  lib.  i.  "  Ilk  opulentus  Anglorum  thesaurorum  mercator  et 
■olidator.'* 

s  Ibid.  lib.  u  "  Fauperam  iotderabilis  opprestor."  H.  Hunk,  aa,  1098, 
I099y "  Nihil  reoti  rex  pravos  in  regno  eiio  fieri  pemiltebat,  sed  piovio- 
OM  intolerabiUter  vexavit  in  tributia,  qvm  nunqittm  oeeaabaut. . . .  tributw 
et  exactionibufl  pesaimis  populos  Anglorum  dob  abndais»  scd  tttcorians.'* 

And  from  him,  Robert  de  Monte  and  Chron.  Beccenae:  "pauperes  in- 
colaa  regni  m\  omnes  oppriinebat,  et  illis  violentcr  aiifercbat,  qu«  prodigus 
adveniB  (nlHu  l  at."    Ord.  Vital,  p.  763.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 100. 

^  III  such  descnptiono  Malme^bury  (p.  495)  ie  particularly  happy ;  he 
•ays:  " Bnt k (WQlebias) foris  et  in  conventa  hominum  lumido  vultu 
eraetas,  nnnad  eeulo  aatmlmn  defigens,  ei  affectato  rigore  feioci  voce  ool- 
loquentem  Terefbeisiis."  The  beau  ideal  of  a  buoa  of  many  lands  lad 
timea! 

*  H.  Hunt.  a.  109^,  "  in  opere  muri  circa  tiirrim  Londoni«." 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1099.  "  To  IVntPcosten  fonnan  sit^e  his  hired  innan 
his  niwan  crebyttlan  a?t  Westinynstre  heold."  H.  Hunt.  a.  1098.  "in 
optre  aula  regalisi  apud  Westminster."  To  this  ako  Malriu^-lnu  y  (p  504) 
undoubt^y  referti :  "  Unum  xdiBdum,  et  ipaum  per  maximum,  dumum 
in  Londonia  inoqnt  el  perfeoit»  non  ttpenria.  dnmmodo  UberaH- 
tatis  au»  inagniiicentiam  nrhiberet.*' 
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served,  but  few,  and  belong  to  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign.  In 

his  time  occurs  the  donation  of  the  city  of  Bath  to  the  bishop 
of  Somerset.  At  a  later  period,  the  only  goo  d  deeds  recorded 
of  him  are  the  foiintling  ot"  some  hospitals  at  York  and  Thet- 
ford.  Any  patronage  of  science  and  art^  notwithstanding  his 
pretended  education  by  Lanfrane,  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  William  Rufiie.  Henee,  in  his  dimenflioDe  with  Aneebn» 
he  has  found  no  defender;  no  panegyrist^  rife  as  they  were  in 
those  days ;  no  biographer ;  probably  not  even  one  to  dedi- 
cate a  book  to  him  K 

1  Um  nwdical  work,  Sohols  Satonitana,  is  said  to  be  dadiealad  to  him; 
though  the  editor,  Z.  Sylvius,  has  shown  that,  if  oot  a  later  kingtWilliam'a 
hvodier,  doko  Robsit,  is  iotendsd« 
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FlMciMaii.  1118.  |OoLi»ii.,  n.   nn.  '  raHxtwll.  1114. 
Itonoriut  11.    113U.  I  Innocent  11. 

The  Red  King»  with  other  tall  deer,  had  faUen  on  a 
Thursday,  and  hia  carcase,  as  a  wild  boar's,  only  covered 
with  miserable  rags,  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Winchester, 

where,  on  the  following  day.  attended  by  a  few  monks, 
towiiHtolk,  and  beggars,  he  received  the  little  that  was 
granted  of  last  honours  and  offices  to  the  king  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  in  his  royal  residence.  He  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral,  but  the  solemn  knell,  which  was  wont  to  express 
or  supply  the  last  hunent  of  the  survivors,  was,  on  this  occa- 
sion, silent  in  almost  every  church.  No  one  was  there  who 
thought  of  distributing  the  customary  alms  for  the  repose  of 
his  Boul,  out  of  the  vant  treasures  of  the  departed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  resounded  from  every  side  a  loud,  stem, 
damnatory  judgment,  on  the  dead.  No  priest  ventured  to 
absolve  or  reconcile  the  worthless  tyrant,  whom  God  had  thus 
suddenly  summoned  before  him^. 

>  Ord.  Vital,  p.  782. 
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Prinoe  Henty,  who  wm  praient  at  that  hunting  id  the 
New  Forest,  (or  Ytene  wald)»  waa  no  sooner  apprised  of  hia 

brotlier's  death,  than,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  at 
full  speed  to  the  castle  of  Winchester,  to  demand  the  keys  as 
next  heir  to  the  throne.  Hut  Wilham  of  Breteuii.  who  had 
outridden  him,  opposed  the  deiiverj  of  them,  on  behalf  of 
duke  Robert,  the  firat-born  eon  of  the  Conqneror,  to  whom, 
by  ri^t  of  primogeniture  and  hj  treaty,  the  erown  of  Eng- 
huid  belonged,  to  whom  all  had  awom  fealty,  and  to  whom, 
on  hie  return  from  his  glorious  warfare  for  Christ,  God  would 
give  the  crown  to  which  he  was  born.  Henry  had  already 
drawn  his  sword  against  the  iinwi-hed-for  champion  of  strict 
legality;  but  the  friends  of  both,  and  the  counsellors  of  the 
late  king,  who  had  hastened  to  the  spot,  deolared^themselves 
unanimous  in  fiüvour  of  the  younger  and  more  eneigetio  bro- 
ther, who  must  be  oonsidered  ss  the  next  heir,  if  Robert's 
exolusion  by  his  lather  were  to  be  refijarded  as  valid*  and  the 
lefi^lity  of  William  the  Second's  reign  acknowledged,  to  deny 
wliieli  \\  [>ul(i  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  irremediable  confusion. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  following  his  brother's  death, 
Henr}-.  at  that  time  in  his  thirtieth  year,  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London  (6th  Aug.  1 100  K) 
The  prompt  services  of  his  party  he  did  not^  however,  obtain 
without  considerable  donations,  and  gained  over  the  more 
intelligent  and  well-disposed  by  promises  and  eonoessions, 
which,  as  far  as  they  concerned  the  general  interest,  he 
swore,  previously  to  being  anointed,  to  observe,  before  God 
and  the  wliule  people,  at  the  altar  at  Westminster.  W  illiam 
Gifiard,  the  chancellor  of  his  predecessor,  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  The  archbishopric  of 
York  was  bestowed  on  Girard,  bishop  of  Hereford ;  the  va- 

1  The  tunuune  of '  Beauclerc,*  bestowed  on  ham,  on  account  either  of 
hi"  RiiperioT  education  or  beautiful  hand^«rriting,  occurs  first  in  Grafton. 
The  epithet  of '  Le  Clerc/  applied  to  him,  is  not  mentbned  earlier  than 
Bromton. 
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eant  ablMcies  were  filled  by  the  mds  of  the  Nonnan  aristo- 
erncy,  or  by  other  eceledasiies  of  that  province.  With  the 
object  of  conoiliating  the  elergy,  Williafn^s  great  opponent, 
and  Henry's  early  instructor,  Anselm,  was  imm! di  itolv  and 
reverently  ^ununoni  d  back  to  Encrland.  Tint  intimttly  more 
important,  both  iov  the  pi^esent  and  the  iuture,  was  a  procla- 
matioo  issued  by  the  new  king,  in  which  he  pledged  himself 
to  remedy  the  abuees  of  the  preeeding  government,  and  to 
maintain  the  old  Anglo*Saxon  eooatttution.  or,  aooording  to 
the  phraeeology  of  the  time,  the  laws  of  king  Eadward.  This 
compact  (for  so,  on  considemtion  of  the  dreumstanoes  under 
which  it  was  called  forth,  it  may  justly  be  termed,  ami  as 
being  only  the  written  record  of  what  he  had  swoiii  to  only  a 
few  days  before,)  was  by  Henry's  successors  always  confirmed 
anew,  and  became  thereby  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  it  was  found 
neoessary  to  eheek  new  eneroaohments  on  the  part  of  the  suo- 
oessors  of  the  Oon<(ueror,  by  the  exaotion  of  inrther  oonoes- 
sions,  as  embodied  in  the  Great  Charter,  when  a  rude  consti- 
tutional stnictnre  was  raised  on  this  foundation-stone ' . 

The  provisions  of  this  charter,  by  which  Henry  purchased 
his  rii^ht  to  the  throne  and  the  good  will  of  his  subjects,  are 
the  following :  Through  the  meroy  of  God  and  with  the  com- 
mon advice  and  consent  of  the  Barons  of  England  (who  are 
here  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  place  of  the  old  '  Witan^K 
being  crowned  king,  he  will,  as  the  realm  was  oppressed  by 
illegal  exactions,  before  all  things  liberate  God's  Cinirch,  so 
that  he  will  neither  sell  nor  fann,  nor  on  the  death  of  an 
archbishop  or  bishop  or  abbot,  accept  anything  from  the 
possessions  of  the  Church,  or  its  tenants,  until  the  entrance 
of  a  snecessor.  And  will  abolish  all  oppressive  imposts  (malae 
consuetudines),  so  that  if  any  of  his  borons,  earls,  or  other 
person  dies,  who  holds  immediately  of  him,  his  heir  shall  not 
redeem  his  land  an  in  the  time  of  his  brother,  but  with  a  law- 

1  Su.  Chron.  a.  1 100.   Kadmer,  p.  55. 
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ful  and  jiut  reKef.  In  like  manner,  the  tenanta  of  his  bamia 
ahall  redeem  their  lands  Irom  their  lords.  And  if  any  one  of 
his  barons  or  vassals  wishes  to  give  his  daughter,  nieoe,  ete. 
in  marriage,  he  shall  speak  with  him  (the  king) :  who  will, 

however,  accept  nothing  for  the  permission,  nor  biii  tho 
nuirriage,  uulej»M  he  wishes  t*>  bestow  her  on  his  (the  king's) 
enemy.  And  on  the  death  of  a  baron  or  other  vassal  of  the 
king,  if  he  leaves  an  heiress,  he  (the  king)  will  give  her  in 
marriage,  togethsr  with  her  Und»  with  the  advice  of  bis 
barons.  If  a  widow  is  left  childless,  she  shall  possess  her 
dowry  and  ^maritatio'**^  and  not  be  given  in  marriage,  ex- 
cept with  her  consent.  If  she  is  left  with  children,  siie  shnW 
pr)SsosH  lier  dowry  an«l  ^  maritatio"  as  long  as  she  leads  a 
spotless  life,  and  shall  not  be  given  in  marriage  but  with  her 
own  consent ;  and  the  wife,  or  other  relation  of  upright  cha- 
racter, shall  be  the  guardian  of  the  land  and  children.  And 
the  king's  barons  shall  act  in  like  manner  towards  the  soos, 
or  daughters,  or  wives  of  their  tenants.  And  the  common 
mintage  (monetagium^),  which  was  levied  in  the  oities  and 
counties,  and  whicli  did  n<>i  exist  in  the  time  of  king  Kaduaid, 
is  theneefortli  prohibited.  If  any  nioiieycr  or  other  be  taken 
with  false  money,  he  shall  be  brought  to  justice.  AU  fines 
(plaoita)  and  all  debts  owing  to  his  brother  he  remits,  ex- 
cepting his  just  farms,  and  those  that  were  settled  for  other 
inheritances  or  for  those  things  which  more  justly  affected 
others.  And  if  any  one  has  stipulated  anything  for  his  in- 
heritance, he  remits  it,  as  well  as  all  reliefs  that  have  been 
stipulated  for  just  inheritances.  And  li  any  of  Ids  barons  or 
tenants  falls  sick,  as  he  shall  give  or  be  disposed  to  give  his 
money,  he  grants  that  it  be  so  given.    But  if,  prevented  by 

1  In  whst  this  oonsisled  is  bjr  no  mcant  certnn :  it  was  prabablf  the 

fotiter-leän  of  the  Anglo-SaxoD  Laws. — T. 

2  "  Id  quod  monetarii,  sen  monetae  fabricalores,  domino,  cujus  est 
moneta,  exsolvunt  ex  monetarii  fusioniK  et  signaturae  proventibus.'*  Du 
Can^. — T. 
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nrmn  or  infinntty,  he  shall  neither  have  «o  given  nor  diapoaed 

oi  his  money,  then  his  wife,  or  chiklron,  or  relatives,  or  vassals 
letrally  autborizf  .1  shall  distribute  it  for  the  good  of  his  soul 
as  to  them  shall  seem  good.  If  any  of  his  barous  or  vaaaals 
incurs  a  penalty,  he  shall  not  give  n  surety  to  the  amount  of 
all  hk  money,  as  in  the  time  of  hie  father  and  brother ;  but, 
aoeording  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty»  let  him  be  ameroed, 
as  he  would  have  been  before  the  time  of  hie  father  and  bro- 
ther, in  the  time  of  his  other  predecessors.  But  if  he  be 
convicted  of  pertidy  or  crime,  let  him  make  such  compensa- 
tion as  is  just.  "Murders*''  also  he  pardons  up  to  tho  day 
of  his  coronation,  and  for  those  committed  from  that  time 
juflt  reparation  «hall  be  made»  aeoording  to  the  law  of  king 
Eadward.  The  forests,  with  the  oonsent  of  his  barons,  he 
retains  in  his  own  hands,  as  his  father  held  them.  To  knights 
holding  their  lands  by  military  serviee  (per  lorioas)  he  grants 
exemptioii  tiuni  all  puyiuents  and  all  works.  Finally  he  re- 
stores the  laws  of  king  Eadward,  with  those  emendations 
which  they  received  from  his  father,  with  the  consent  of  his 
barons-. 

While  the  kt^g  was  thus  endeavouring  to  oonciliate  not 
only  the  great  and  inferior  vassals,  but  also  the  lower  orders 
of  burghers  and  peasants,  he,  nevertheless,  reserved  to  himself 

all  the  rights  of  the  chase  and  forest,  as  they  had  existed 
under  his  father  and  brother,  thereby  manifesting:  that  pas- 
sion for  bunting,  which  induced  William  of  Warenne,  who 

'  The  crime  of  '  inui  drutu'  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  modern  sense  <r( 
murder.  In  I^'i^g.  Ilenrici  I.  xcii.  §.5.  it  is  said:  "Murdritus  homo 
dicehuiur  aiitiqiuius  cujus  interfector  nesciebatur,  ubicumquc  \  ul  tjuumodo. 
cnnqm  estet  iavmtus;  none  adject  urn  est,  Ucal  seiMur  quia  murdram 
ftoerit,  ti  non  habmtur  intra  vii.  dies." 

>  The  ittvenl  raadings  of  this  docimwnt  are  v«ry  varjing.  The  copy  in 
the  Statutc8  of  the  Realm  has  many  vaiiations.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in 
Malt.  Paris  (R.  Wendover)  and  Ric.  Hagustald.  a.  1100,  and  the  Textus 
Rotfensifs.  edit  Heame,  p.  51 .  The  copy  here  given  is  from  Legg.  lien.  1. 
ap.    Aiu  icnl  Luu  s  and  Inatilute»  of  England.'* 
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wa»  Mver  well  disposed  towanU  him,  to  bestow  on  Um  the 
mek-iieiiie  of  ' Pied  de  Oetf'K  Ooplee  of  thie  dukrter  were 
■ent  into  all  the  ooontiee,  and  deposited  in  the  eereral 
ahbejra*. 

A  step  taken  by  Henry  of  perhaps  even  greater  moment 
for  it^  immediate  effect,  was  his  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter  of  prince  Eladward,  son  of  Eadnnmd  Ironside,  the 
niece  of  E^dgar  i£theling,  and  daughter  of  his  sifter  Mar- 
garet and  her  oonaort,  king  Maloolm  Canmore.  By  this  con* 
neetion  he  not  only  formed  a  friendly  relation  with  her  bro- 
thm,  the  king*  of  Sootland,  and  reetored  a  better  state  of 
morale  and  greater  deoorom  to  the  oonrt,  bnt  also  estabfiehed 
a  joyful  association,  as  it  were,  whh  tlie  greater,  or  Anglo- 
Saxon,  portion  of  the  people,  who  saw  the  crown  revert  to 
their  beloved  royal  race,  and  awaited  the  realization  of  a 
beautiful  piotore,  oonjored  np  in  their  imagination,  of  golden 
days,  in  the  supposed  retnm  of  the  good  old  times  of  their 
fore&then.  We  woold  fain  aaeribe  to  the  exeeflent  Ansefan« 
who,  in  oonsequenee  of  a  summons  of  the  king  and  his  barons, 
had  hastened  back  to  Englmul.  a  considerable  share  in  all 
those  measures  of  liberality  and  wise  policy  ;  but  the  happy 
idea  of  tiie  marriage  cannot  have  originated  witli  that  pre* 
lato,  who»  on  the  contrary,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
Matilda  \  to  eseape  from  the  violence  of  the  Normans,  had 
forroeily  taken  reAige  with  her  aunt  Christina  in  the  abbey 
of  Wilton,  and  had,  moreover,  worn  the  veO,  to  avoid  a  mar- 
riage with  Alan  eari  of  fiiehmond.   He  yielded,  however,  to 

I  Li  quem  WiUamsle  gabout; 
Pi^  de  eert  per  gab  Tapelout.— Bom.  de  Roe,  t*  16660. 
which  tss  for  oIlMr  enrioiis  pvtienbn,  iHostntivB  of  the  time^  niative  lo 

Henry. 

2  Matt.  Paris  (R.  Wendov^r,  ii  p  lf)i  ;  Hpnry  also  granted  a  charter 
to  the  citizens  of  I^ndon,  wlneh  is  pntued  in  Kymer^  and  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Laws  (Anc.  Laws  and  Institt.  of  Kngl.). 

*  Her  baptiamal  name  wis  Eadji^yth,  which  on  her  marriage  was  changetl 
to  Mfttilda.  Ord.  Viud.  lib.  vm,  Ann.Waverl.  p.  133. 
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the  explanations  given  \  and  the  marriage  was  folenmiied  in 
the  same  year.  Characteristic  of  the  time,  in  which  min- 
strelsy was  coming  into  vogue,  and  love,  with  valour  and 
pietjTj  formed  the  chief  materials  for  the  poet,  iä  the  contem- 
porary tradition,  that  Henry  had  long  loved  the  Anglo-Saxon 
daughter  of  kings,  and«  r^gardleea  of  her  ecantj  portion,  de- 
abed  her  before  all  the  riefaly  endowed  daughtere  of  prinoee^. 
The  good>natared  Anglo-Saxon,  while  enjo^nng  with  hia 
family  the  fire  on  his  hearth,  which  under  the  two  preceding 
kings  ho  had  been  compelled  to  quench  at  nightfall,  readily 
gave  credit  to  the  tale,  which  proved  more  beneticial  to  the 
Norman  king  than  the  posaeesion  of  many  strong  eaetlee; 
while  (m  the  Normane  the  event  prodooed  a  oontnury  eflbet. 
Popular  wit  is  always  ready,  and  among  those  people  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  its  aptitude  in  the  invention  of  nick- 
names and  epithets,  and  so  the  kinjf^  and  queen  were  called 
by  the  Normans  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  Godcric  and 
Godithe,  in  allusion  probably  to  some  lost  love  story  ;  which 
appellations  drew  from  the  king  himself  peals  of  laughter. 

Yet  neither  by  the  offensive  wit  nor  the  dangerous  malice 
of  many  of  his  vassals  was  the  king  to  be  diverted  from  Uie 
oonrse  on  which  he  had  entered,  bat  permsted  in  following 
the  counsels  of  the  faithful  friend  of  his  youth,  Henry  earl  of 
Warwick  son  of  Kobert  of  Beaumont,  whose  name  appears 
as  first  lay  witness  to  the  charter  granted  to  the  English. 
Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  this  charter,  the  indi- 
vidual, whose  oppressions  it  chiefly  put  an  end  to,  Banulf 
Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  arrested,  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  William 
of  Manneville.  Here  he  lived  in  luxury  on  the  allowance 
made  him  from  the  exchequer  and  the  liberality  of  fHends ; 
by  his  wit  and  pleasantry  tondliating  the  good  will,  and 
lulling  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers.     In  the  begnining  of 

1  Eadincr,  Hist.  Nov.  p.  56.  >  W.  Mslm.  p.  619. 

s  Ibid.  p.  618. 
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FelMnuuy  (1101)  bit  «ewer  eoatrived  (o  convey  to  him  »  rope 
oonoeoM  in  a  vomoI  of  wine,  by  raeone  of  wbksb  tbe  eorpu- 
lent  prelate,  wbile  bis  guards*  after  their  potations,  were  oonk 

in  sleep,  glided  down  from  the  window  of  hh  prison  and,  with 
hand.s  Sürely  flayed,  ffff»cted  his  escape  to  NonaandyS  where 
Robert  be^^towed  on  him  tJie  bishopric  of  Lisieux 

Duke  Robert  had  now  returned  to  his  paternal  inheritanoe. 
The  crueade  with  it«  rapid  sueoeBBiQn  of  strange  spectacles, 
important  erenta,  pleasing  and  exalting  sensations»  bad  on 
Robert,  as  on  the  other  partidpators,  shed  a  lustre  whioh  he 
preriously  had  not  pos^w^sed  and  nerer  afterwards  sustained^. 
His  high  biitii  greatly  iiicreasc»!  the  iuiproasion  which  the 
courage  and  bodily  Htreiitrtli  of  the  short  and  somewhat  cor- 
pulent hero  had  uiade^  But  his  renown  was  shared  by 
many  of  his  ooontrymen,  whoee  influence  in  the  origin  and 
sueoees  of  the  cmsade  neither  the  duke  knew  how  to  turn  to 
advantage,  nor  posterity  justly  to  appreciate.  Among  no 
other  oontemporary  people  do  we  peroeive  so  strong  an  Id- 
lunation  for  pilgrimages,  arising  partly  from  enthusiasm, 
partly  from  love  of  travel ;  nor  among  any  other  that  «uecess- 
ful  thirst  alter  coiujuestö.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  a  pilgrim  knight  of  Normandy  had  delivered  the 
chair  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  from  the  power  of  the 
Saraoens«  and  acquired,  as  a  ku^gdom  for  his  posterity,  some 
of  the  fidrest  hmds  of  Europe.  Between  Rouen  and  Jeruo 
salem  reciprocal  intercourse,  both  through  priests  and  lay- 
men never  ceased.  And  they  were  Normans,  who  first  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1096,  with  Peter  de  Acheris*  fcom- 
monly  called  of  Amiens)  the  hermit,  went  forth  on  the  cm- 

*  Sim.  Donelm.  a.  1 100.  W.  Malm.  p.eaO.  Ord.  Vitd.  p.  786. 
'  At  which  the  good  Yro  of  Cbartrw  evpfcstes  his  iadigiuition. 

ftnibert.  Gcrtor.  Da  per  Francop  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

*  W.  Malm.  p.  607. 

*  The  famih  name  of  this  individuHl  has  hitherto  been  overlookorl. 
though  preset  vpfi  by  Orderic  (p.  723),  while  the  locality  of  hit  cell  hat 
been  sought  in  vain. 
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•ade,  through  Germany  and  Hungary.  Among  these  were 
Walter  of  Pacy'  and  his  four  nepiiews,  Walter  Saunzaveir, 
William,  Simon,  and  Matthew.  That  among  the  fifteen 
thousand  pedestrians  led  by  them  there  were  many  Normaua, 
oan  hardly  be  doubted.  Duke  Robert«  who  left  NomMUuij 
in  September,  was  joined  hj  Hugh  the  Great,  eount  of  Ver- 
mandou  and  brother  of  the  king  of  Fnuiee ;  Hugh  oonnt  of 
St.  Pol ;  hie  brother-in-law,  Stephen  count  of  Bhne  and 
Chartres'  ;  his  cousin.  Stephen  count  of  Auinale  (  Albemarle), 
who  had  lormei  ly  aspirofl  to  the  English  crown  ;  his  uncle, 
Odo,  the  notorious  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  died  on  his  way  at 
Palenno ;  Philip  le  Gere,  son  of  the  count  Roger  of  Moot» 
gomeiy ;  Rotrou,  eon  of  Geoffirey  oonnt  of  Mortain ;  Walter 
of  St.  Valery,  a  deeoeodant  of  Richard  IL  dnke  of  Normandy, 
with  bis  eon  Bernard ;  Oirard  of  Goumay ;  the  Breton  Ralf 
of  Guader,  who  twenty  years  before  had  planned  tlm  oon> 
spiracy  agauist  the  Conqueror  at  Noi  u  ich.  and  his  son  Alan  ; 
Vvo  and  Aubrey,  fona  of  Hugh  of  (ij tiiu maisnil  ' ;  Roger  of 
Barneviie  ;  Wilhatn  of  Ferrierea ;  Alan  Fergant ;  Conan, 
son  of  count  (Jeoffrey  of  Brittany,  and  others,  whose  deede 
bare  ehed  the  moat  glorioas  splendour  on  their  names  ^* 
Duke  Robert  proceeded  with  bis  forces,  through  France  and 
Lombardy,  to  Lucea»  where  be  met  with  pope  Urban,  and 
received  bis  UessiiigX    In  Apuha,  whether  compelled  by  the 

*  Dö  Pexeio.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  723.  raxeium,  I'acy  on  the  Eure  was  a  fief 
of  the  lord  dl  Bxttcoil.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  527,  655,  70$.  Tb«  ideality  of 
PoEfliuni  and  PMchim  is  maintained  by  the  editots  of  the  Reeoett  das 
Hist,  de  la  France,  xu.  p.  814*  A  aire  da  Pada  fought  at  Haattnga.  See 

Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  13655.  [Pacy  seems  at  the  Conquest  lo  have  belonged 
to  William  filz  Osbern  ;  h\n  tht're  certainly  was  a  William  de  Pacy  in  lOSO, 
who  possibly  held  under  hini     Sec  Taylor,  '  Mat'ter  Wace,'  p. 230. — T.J 

^  He  died  in  the  Kabt  in  i  U)2.  Fulcher.  Caraot.  j>.  41  I. 

'  'llieir  brulher  William,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Ruhert  (juiscard, 
we  no  loofBr  eomn  among  the  foUowcn  of  duke  Robert. 

4  Old.  Vital,  p.  724. 

*  For  Robert'a  joumay  oomp.  Foloher.  Carnot.,  who  accompanied  hie 
count,  ands  coaiaqaantly,  duke  Robert 
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BtortnB  of  winter,  or  seduced  hy  indoleoee  and  frivolity,  wo 
wre  unable  to  decide,  Robert  and  Stephen  of  Bloie  made 

8onio  stay,  altliough  count  Robert  of  Flanders  liuJ  found 
means  to  embark  from  Bnri  without  delay.  By  the  duke  of 
Apulia,  Koger  iiorsat',  the  son  of  Eobcrt  Gui.<«card,  and 
brother-in-law  of  William  oi  Grentemaisnil,  the  first-bom  of 
Iiis  old  prinoely  house,  was  reeeived  as  his  native  sovereigo, 
and  these  exalted  personages,  foi^getful  of  their  vow,  passed 
the  time  in  a  round  of  revelry,  while  of  the  lower  orders  many 
resolved  to  return  home ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued 
till  tl>e  following  year  (1097).  when,  in  the  month  of  April, 
Kobort  embarked  at  llrindisi.  lie  landed  at  Duruzzo,  and 
procecdeili  through  Bul^^aria  and  Macedonia,  to  Conataoti- 
nople,  before  the  walls  of  which  the  crusaders  had  to  content 
themselves  with  good  cheer  and  permission  to  enter  the  city 
one  by  one. 

The  princes,  Robert  and  Stephen,  like  most  of  those  who 

had  preceded  tlieni,  having  performed  the  retjuircd  homage 
to  the  eui})en)r  Alexius  Comneiius  I.  f.>r  the  conquests  they 
were  to  make  in  Asia,  were  supplied  with  money  (of  which 
Kobert,  notwithstanding  his  frugality  at  the  outset,  was  now 
greatly  in  nood%  and  other  necessaries^  and  forthwith  de- 
spatched to  NicsBa.  Already,  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  a 
successful  battle  had  been  fought  by  the  princes  Godfrey  and 
Hugh  (who  had  been  joined  by  the  count  of  Flanders,  Ray- 
mond count  of  Toulouse,  Baldwin  of  Mods^^  and  others)  with 

1  *  Bomt,'  Lit.  Mmiupmm,  m  aobriqtiel  gifcn  him  by  hit  Mar,  on 
Boeonnt  of  his  love  of  money.  W.  Malni.  p.  698.  "  Rogerius  cognomento 
Bona."  Ord.  Vital,  p.  724.— T. 

2  Radulf.  Cadoin.  lib.  i. 

3  "Baldwinns  de  Monte  ca«?leUo,  ilamaicorum  comet>  et  princeps,  vir 
illusiritinitnuH  in  omni  militari  actione."  Albert.  Aquens.  iib.  ii.  c.  22, 
Petrus  i  udcbo<l.  p.  1.  tie  had  accompanied  Godfrey.  Balderic.  p.  91- 
Vflkfln  oveiloolM  tdm  entirely  nolQ  hit  rBCoro  (i.  p.  230),  wlimi  he  does 
not  recognise  in  him  the  ooont  of  Hmiisat  or  Moni.  Gesch.  der  Krmi- 
sfige,  i.  p.  TO ;  he  eeeme  to  coofonnd  him  with  the  much  kier  Beldwio  of 
Ramos,  end  thb  letter  again  with  Baldwin  do  Bourg  (of  Mona),  the  eon  of 
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the  Seljuk  .sultiiu,  Kilidsh  ArsJuii  (or  the  Lion) ;  yet  Robert 
with  his  band  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  early  enough 
to  take  a  glorious  share  in  the  OApturo  of  the  city.  He  after- 
nird«  joined  the  body  of  tbe  ariny»  in  which  were  fioemund 
of  Tafeotum,  hie  nephew  Tancred«  and  Riohard  del  Prinei- 
pato'.  Id  the  attaek  which  this  foroe  eustained  from  the 
Turks  at  Dorylseom  (Ist  July),  the  salvation  of  the  Christians 
is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  mind,  the  valour, 
and  elofjiience  of  Robert.  Early  in  the  battle  Hoemund  re- 
signed the  couunand  to  him,  and  it  was  he,  who,  seizing  tbe 
golden  standard  with  his  right  hand,  placed  himself  in  front 
of  the  fleeing  Chrietians,  showed  them  the  impossibility  of 
safety  by  flight;  and,  in  tbe  hope  of  falling  gloriously  and  in 
Iblfllment  of  his  duty,  once  again  raised  the  inspiring  cry  of 
Deus  le  yolt"  and  led  them  to  a  victorious  resistance  ^. 
On  their  onward  march  Robert  remained  with  the  grand 
army,  to  which  the  Armenians  submitted  without  resistance, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  tbe  other  prinoesy  bestowed  tbe  town 
of  Alfia  on  a  knight  named  Simeon,  a  native  of  those  parts, 
that  from  thence  he  m^ht  preserve  the  countiy  in  fiuth  to 
God,  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  army  of  the  cross^. 

When  the  host  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antiooh, 
tlic  \  ai]<riKu<i  was  placed  under  tiie  command  of  duke  Robert, 
who  valiantly  sustained  a  conflict  at  tbe  bridge  of  Ifrin,  until 

Hiif^li  of  Rethel.  Baldwin  of  Ratne<:,  of  unknown  oiigin,  appears  to  have 
received  bis  surname  from  the  town  in  Galilee. 

1  Erroneously  in  Wilken  called  '  de  Principaute.'  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Taocrad  of  Uauteville»  by  his  leooiid  msnriags,  and  lOii  of  William.  Soo 
liatatSRS,  ttb.  i.  oe.  19, 16. 

*  Badidf.  Csdooi.  lib.  i.  oc.  2l>*d3.  Henry  of  HnntnigdoD'i  aceooat  of 
ffaio  cninde  hn  been  overlooked  by  its  bistoriaiis,  while  they  make  use  of 
the  meagre  extract  from  it  by  Robert  do  Monte.  Comp.  Petr.  Todebod. 
Rob,  Monach.  lib.  iii.  p.  41.  \V.  Malm. 

i'he  'iuke  of  Normandy  is  named  as  the  donor  !>y  H.  of  Huntinj^flon. 
Baidenc  [iih.  li.)  supplies  tbe  name  of  the  place,  anil  Orderic  from  him. 
Both  they  and  Guibert  supply  the  name  of  »Simeon,  llie  rest  is  found  in 
Ffltr.  Tudebod.  and  Robert.  Monachua. 
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the  advanod  of  freth  ivoop«  to  hu  MK  At  the  of  the 
eity  (from  Oet  18th  1097)  he  di^layed  at  firat  his  wonted 

courage,  and  often  with  a  very  small  foroe^ ;  but  on  the  ap* 
pcarancc  of  famine  in  the  camp,  the  jn'inco,  accustomed  to 
sensual  enjoyments,  was  mi.sHing^'.  It  is  to  us  particularly 
intereKliiig  to  receive  from  a  oontcmporary  and  eabjeot  of 
Robert  the  acoonnt  that,  from  dread  of  advanoing  enemiea» 
thoie  Anglo-8azoDfl,  who  had  fonnerly  fled  from  hie  &(her, 
and  whom  the  Greek  emperor  had  sent  to  the  defenoe  of 
Laodioea,  had  eummoned  the  Norman  dnVe  to  their  help  and 
guiiianco.  Robert  was  so  delighted  with  the  abundance  of 
tho  necessaries  and  luxiiricfl  of  life,  and  the  wines,  with  which 
that  city  was  supplied  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  that  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them  he  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  inactivity, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  thrioe-repeated  threat  of  the  anathema 
from  the  repreeentative  of  the  holy  father,  Ademar  bishop  of 
Puy,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  return^.  Although  in 
this  instance  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  his  un- 
conqnemble  addiction  to  sensuality,  vet  did  his  inborn  valour 
again  sliine  forth,  wlien  the  Turks  from  Aleppo.  Eniesa,  and 
Hamah,  had  assembled  at  the  castle  of  Harem,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  Antiooh.  On  one  day  he,  with  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  defended  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  against  a  sal^ 
of  the  besieged ;  on  the  day  following  (9th  Feb.  1096)  he  led 
six  bodies  of  troops  against  the  new  enemies^.  The  capture 
of  Antioch  took  place  at  length  (^rd  June),  after  a  siege  of 
more  than  seven  months,  through  treachery,  yet  were  valiant 
men  required  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  anil  here  al^o  is 
Kobert's  name  recorded  as  that  of  the  second  w  ho  ascended 
the  hostile  wall^.   Antioch  was  now  acquired«  and  with  it  a 

1  Alb.  Aqucns.  lib.  li.  c.  s3.  ^  RaimunH.  de  .\gilis,  p,  143. 

*  lb.  p.  144.  Will.  Tyr.  lib.  iv.  c.  18.        *  Rad.  Cadoin.  lib.  i.  c.  58, 

*  Pfltr.  Tüdcibod.  p.  13.  H.  of  ^m^t. 

*  Wüken,  i.  p.  900.  Aceording  to  Raimund  (p.  151),  this  seooad  wu 
Robert's  nsmsMke*  the  count  of  Flaoders ;  according  to  Albert.  Aquende 
(lib.  tv.  c.  I9)t  it  WM  his  men. 
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new  Cliriftayi  prineipality  io  the  Eart ;  though  the  immediate 
oonaequenee  of  its  capture  wm  only  by  new  hardehipe  to  steel 

the  pilgrims  for  further  deeds  of  valour.  A  i  ter  a  few  days, 
the  prince  of  Moiisul.  K<  i  horra  Cnvt  in  f*d  Djiula,  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  tlic  city.  Hoger  oi  Harnevile,  a  Nuriuaa 
knight^  was  the  first  viotim  of  the  attack  of  the  Moslem  be- 
degera).  Many  imighta  fled,  elandeetiiiely  kaviog  the  eity, 
hy  letting  themselves  down  horn  the  wall  by  fopee»  whenee^ 
even  in  their  home,  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  rop&4aM0n 
was  for  ever  attached  to  them.  Among  these  were  even  the 
brothers  of  Grentcmaisnil,  and  William  viscount  of  Meiun^, 
noted  alike  for  faithlessness  and  strength  of  arm,  whereby  he 
was  able  to  oleave  iron  as  it  were  soft  wood,  and  thenoe  ae- 
quired  the  appeUatton  of  William  the  Carpenter.  But  duke 
Bobert,  on  the  other  band«  saved  the  eity  from  the  first  as> 
saidt  of  Kerboga  by  hw  obstinate  defence  of  the  castle  at  the 
bridge  gate.  He  was  one  of  the  princes,  who  mutually  bound 
themselves  by  oath,  m  ver  to  tlie  last  gaf^p  of  breath,  in  any 
case,  to  abandon  tlie  duleiice  of  the  eity  Iii«  perseverance 
found  a  glorious  reward  in  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
besiegers  (^8th  June).  Although  he  had  lost  his  kst  war* 
horse,  he  borrowed  that  of  oount  Raymond,  then  confined  by 
sickness,  and,  with  Philip  le  Olere  of  Montgomery  and  Warin 
of  Taneye,  pursued  the  enemy  until  he  had  slain  one  of  the 
leaders  '.  After  the  relief  of  Autioch,  Robert,  who  was  among 
those  princes  who,  true  to  their  oath,  had  originally  refused 
to  bestow  tiie  city  on  Boemund,  would  deliver  it  up  to  the 
Greek  emperor. 

1  Petr.  Tudebod.  Aib.  A(|u«:iim.  lib.  iv.  c.  37.  Guibert.  lib.  v.  c.  15. 

'  "  De  rsgali  prosapm  et  viceoomee  cqjusdun  r<gü  csildU,  qnod  MiU- 
dunua  didtiir«  oiim  extitit."  Rob.  Mooach.  lib.  Iv.  g.48.  This  formidable 
hewer  of  iron  bed  previoaaty  fled  horn  the  leaguer  before  Antiocb,  and 
was  iinted  in  Spoiu  on  account  of  nrailar  tieaehery.  Guibert.  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

'  (Juihert.  lib.  v,  c.  18, 

*•  Malmcthiiry  (p.  608)  takes  tlii-  for  Kerboga  himself,  but  he  had  fled 
to  Aleppo.    See  Keinakddln  ap.  Wilken,  li.  BeUagcD,  p.  41. 
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During  the  time  that  the  other  prinees  had  separated  until 
the  beginning  of  winter,  either  for  the  aake  of  refreehing  their 
eoldieri,  or  roaldng  Ibniging  exeoreloni,  we  loee  i^t  of  the 
Nonnen  dnke.  Probably  be  had  returned  to  Laodioee,  where 

Winemar  of  Boulogne ' ,  a  notorious  pirate  during  the  last  eight 
years,  had  provirmslv  with  his  followers  laiuUid  iVom  ships  pre- 
tending to  bo  from  Antwerp,  Thiei,  and  Frieslaud,  combined 
with  some  Provencals,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage^. 
With  tbeee  wae  aleo  Eadgar  ^thding,  to  whom  the  diefenoe 
of  Laodioea  had  been  intmated,  iHiieh  he  afterwards  deli- 
vered np  to  duke  Robert ;  who  eubeequently  loet  it  through 
an  insnrrection  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  exasperated  at  the 
exactiorm  of  the  prodigal  duke,  drove  out  his  people,  and  even 
prohihiLed  the  iiiuney  of  Kouen  from  pai<siiig  current  in  their 
markets  ^  When  the  march  of  the  crusading  army  to  Jera- 
ealem  was  resolved  on  (24th  Nov.),  duke  Robert,  while  the 
others  hesitated,  joined  Raymond  of  St  Giles,  and  with  him 
besieged  and  captured  the  city  of  Marra  (ISth  Deo.)>  Ray- 
mond offered  Robert  ten  thousand  shillings  (solidi),  if,  united 
with  him,  he  would  proceed  to  Jerusalem^ ;  an  offer,  whidi 
Robert,  who  was  ever  in  need  of  money,  hardly  refused.  He 
acoompauied  Raymond's  army  to  Kafert&bad  (1099 and 
thence  to  the  siege  of  Arka.    In  the  dissensbns  which  here 

'  '*  De  terra  Bulonse  et  de  domo  comitis  Eustachi!,  magnifici  principis 
ejusdein  terrie."  Alb.  Aquens.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  lib.  vi.  r  S'»  Therefore  not 
of  Bologna,  as  Wilkeu  \l  p.  254)  uuppuses;  but  is  uicntital  with  him, 
whom  (i.  p.  I63j  he  calls  Guinemer  aus  Bouillon,  misled  by  William  of 
Tyre'i  Gniiisnn  BtiknAamk.  Hb.  vü.  c  15. 

>  Old.  VitaL  p.  77S.  It  Menu  to  me  not  iinprolmUa  that  tbcM  ahipa 
sn  the  thiTt7  which  Baimond  de  Agilis  (p.  173)  calls  Engliab.  He  lektee 
of  the  Baglieh  what  the  older  ^Titers  do  of  Winemar ;  and  the  time  and 
place  of  landing  agree.  Albert  of  Aix  (lib.  vi.  c.  55)  places  the  services  of 
the  squadron  of  W'inemar  along  with  those  of  tlie  Genoese  and  Piaaot»  ts 
Raimond  doe»  of  those  whom  he  calls  English. 

2  Guibert.  lib,  vii.  c.  35. 

*  Rairo.  de  Agih»,  p.  I6l.  Bulderic.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  Guibert.  hb.  vi.  c.  8. 

*  Petr. 'fudebod.  c.34. 
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aroae  between  Baymond  uid  Tailored,  Bobert  sided  with  the 
hitter,  and  it  waa  his  chaplatn,  AniuIf,who  oonvinoed  the  army 

of  the  spuriouaness  of  the  lance  found  by  Raymond  at  An- 
tiooh'.  Robert,  after  the  example  of  duke  Oodfrey,  having 
burnt  his  tents  before  Arka,  detached  himsell  from  the  aoutli- 
em  French,  and  continued  as  before,  and  as  both  natural 
and  spiritual  affinity  seemed  to  point  out.  niore  elosely  united 
with  the  northern  French  and  the  Italian  Normans.  At  this 
tame  Robert  found  a  eompanion  in  anna  in  Hugh  Budvel,  son 
of  Robert  de  la  Roche  dige  (de  Rupe  Jalgeii)»  a  Norman,  for 
ns.iny  years  resident  in  the  East,  having  been  exiled  from  his 
country  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  barbarous  and  ty- 
rannical countess  Mabil  of  Montgomery,  who,  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Mohammedana» 
proved  of  great  utility^.  At  the  siege  of  Jeruaalem,  Robert 
had  joined  his  eamp  with  that  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  bo- 
fore  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen ;  had,  together  with  that  prince, 
engaged  in  many  a  glorious  conflict,  and  both  had  succeeded, 
by  means  of  their  military  engines,  in  breakiner  through  tiie 
walls  of  the  city.  Deeply  impressed  with  those  religious  feel- 
ings which  constituted  the  peculiar  ornament  of  those  waiv 
riors^  they  humbly  implored  the  finvour  of  vietory,  and  were 

•  "Domini  Normannorum  comiiis  famUiaris  et  capellanus,  vir  qmdem 
literatii»,  sed  immundae  cunversatiunis  et  scandaloruin  procurator/*  Will. 
Tyr.  lib.  viL  c.  18.  He  had  formerly  been  the  friend  and  heir  of  bishop 
Odo.  Gnibart.  fib.  im*  e»  I . 

s  **  Jnatna  arinter,  qot  peccntoribai  pie  pavcit  «t  impoenitsDtet  districte 
pventit»  cradden  feminain,  qua»  nralto  aaeguiae  madebst,  multusqoe 
nobiles  violenter  exberedatos  pcvazleraa  mendicare  coegerat,  permisit  per- 
ire  gladio  Hugonis,  cui  Castrum  quod  in  rupe  lalgeii  situm  est  abstulerat, 
et  sic  eum  iniirvte  paterna  hereditate  privaverat.  Tile  nimirum  mrvrens 
atidaciam  vrhemenLein  arripiiit,  junctis  sibi  tribuN  hatri])us  suis,  qui  mili- 
tari prubitate  poUebant,  noctu  ad  cameram  cuiiutissae  accessit,  ipsamque 
in  mmdeipio  aopsr  Dbaa  quod  Boris  dtteitor,  in  leeto  pott  balneom  deli- 
ciantem,  pro  reoompensatione  aui,  enae  detraoeant.'*  Ord.  VHal.  pp.  578» 
763.— T. 
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ioon  ao  fortiiiiate  m  to  be  among  the  foremost  who  from  duke 
Godfrey^s  tower  rushed  into  the  hol^  city  ^  (15th  July). 
On  the  eleetion  of  a  kin;  for  the  new  state,  we  are  told 

that  the  crown  wa»  offered  to  Robert,  as  being  the  son  of  a 
kiiiiT'.  Hut  ho  was  too  Belf-indiiltrent.  and  probably  reckoned 
too  much  on  the  [)ro8pect  of  one  day  obtaining  secure  pos- 
aession  of  both  Normandy  and  England,  to  accept  this  fair, 
though  thorny,  diadem.  Bob«rt'a  inflaenoe  in  Üie  army  and 
the  eouneil  ia  apparent  from  the  eiieumatanoe,  that  hia  ehap* 
lain  and  eompanion,  Amulf,  attained  to  the  hijg^  dignity  of 
chancellor,  and,  at  a  Uter  period,  to  that  of  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem ' ;  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  first  episcopal  aee 
founded  by  tiie  «  rusadora  at  Lidda  wn^  l>eftto\ved  on  a  Nor- 
man named  Bobert.  Here  also»  as  in  every  place  where  he 
felt  at  eaae»  he  was  very  well  diapoeed  to  stay,  and  from  that 

J  Fulcher.  p.  398.  Balderic.  p.  131.  Guib^^n.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 

«  Will.  Malm.  p.  608.  H.  Hunt.  pp.  377—379.  Sec  alao  "  Continua- 
tko  da  Brut,"  snd  *'  ChioniqiM  de  P.  Langtoft,"  ap.  Micbel>  pp.  lOO,  gq. 
and  160,  «9.  Gems.  TUb.,  Otis  tmper.  ii.  20,  haa  tbe  emmona  acoonnt 
that  Roliert  was  already  infonned  of  Ua  brother's  death.  Hii  cbsracttr, 
as  drawn  by  Ralf  of  Caen  (lib.  i.  c.  1 5),  may  here  find  a  place : — "  Rober- 
tu»,  Normannia*  comes,  Wilhelnii  regis  et  expugnatoris  Anglice  filius,  ge- 
nere,  divitiiH,  facundta  quot^uc  mm  sccundus  duci  (Godofredo),  sed  supe- 
rior; par  in  his  qua»  {^8P!?aris  sunt,  qu;e  Dei,  minor;  cujus  pieta«  largiUs- 
que  vaide  fuissent  mirabiles,  sed  (juiet  m  neutra  modum  tenuit,  lu  utraque 
enavtt.  Siquideai  miasrieordkm  ejus  immiaeriflordem  sensit  Normanma, 
dum  eo  ooneole  par  impuaitaieni  n^finarom  nee  homini  porceraC,  nee  Dao 
ücentia  raptonun.  Nan  aioarii  maniboe,  latronnm  guttori,  mosehoran 
eandae  salaoi,  eandem  quam  suis  se  reverentiam  debere  consul  atbtlraba- 
tar.  Quapropter  nuUus  ad  euro  rinctos  in  lacrymis  trahebatur,  quin  so- 
lutus rnutua.s!  ah  eo  lacrymaa  continuo  impetraret.  Ideo,  ui  dixi,  nullis 
sceleribus  fra^mnr;.  in:  )  orTinibti'''  rtdditum  calcar  ea  tetnpe-tate  Normannia 
querebatur.  Huju^  luum  jucUitis  .«»ororculain  earn  fui^be  patet  largitatein, 
qu£e  accipitrem  un  a  cuuem  argenti  qimlibet  summa  cumparabat.  Cum 
intnini  menaa  oonaolaria  unicum  haberet  refogium  rapinam  tivium,  atque 
htec  tarnen  intra  patritm«  mum  fines  patrios  egreaaua»  magna  ex  parte 
luxum  domuit,  eui  ante  per  magnanun  opum  alBtwntiani  auccoboerat.'* 

3  Albert.  Aquens.  lib.  vi.  c  39  «9. 
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OMiae  even  again  attached  himaelf  to  his  old  ri?al  Raymond 

But  having  yielded  to  the  representations  of  king  Godfrey,  he 
fought  with  his  wonted  and  oft-proved  valour  in  the  battle  of 
Ascalon  (14th  August).  All  the  chroniclers  oi'  the  time  una- 
nimously celebrate  a  deed  which  long  shed  lustre  on  Robert's 
lame,  both  in  the  east  and  west.  On  oatohing  a  giimpee  of 
the  enem/s  stirer  standard,  adotned  with  a  golden  knob,  he 
instantly  rushed  towards  it*  and  sorely  wonnded  the  banner* 
bearer.  He  ooold  not,  however,  seize  the  standard  himself, 
but  rewarded  one  of  his  warriors,  who  had  gaine<l  possession 
of  it,  in  a  manner  befittinfr  his  n^nal  rnimificence,  with  a  do- 
nation of  twenty  silver  marks,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  it  at 
the  holy  grave  ^. 

Shortly  after  this  battle,  dnke  Robert,  the  oounto  of  Flan- 
ders. Boulogne,  and  Toulouse,  Guno  of  Montagu^,  and  other 
knights,  announced  to  Godfrey,  in  the  oamp  at  Cffisarea,  their 
intention,  having  fulfilled  their  vow,  of  returning  to  their  se- 
veral ptul«  Those  faithful  brothers  in  arms  parted  from 
each  other  with  tears ;  the  noble-hearted,  pious  king  remain- 
ed behind,  to  defend  the  land  of  his  faith  against  the  feroeity 
of  the  infidels.  The  duke  and  eount  Robert  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Jordan,  bathed  in  ita  sacred  waters,  and  gathered  palm 
branohes  in  Abmham^s  garden  at  Jerieho.  With  twenty 
thousand  pilorims  they  proceeded  to  Laodicea,  whence  the 
two  princes  embarked  for  Constantinople'.    From  that  city 

I  Baldesie*  p.  136*  Guibert.  lib.iai.  e.  17* 

>  Guibert.  Ub.  vii.  c.  18  «9.  fialderic.  p.  136.  Raimood.  p.  183.  Albert, 
AqutDB.  Ub.  vi.  c.  50.  Among  the  glass  paintings,  repraentiiig  the  pria* 
cipal  events  of  the  first  crusade,  which  the  contemporary  abbot  Suger 
cRi;  crl  to  be  exet  utt  d  for  the  church  of  St.  Denys,  there  if?  one  represent- 
in-'  1  nlier  this  or  .some  smiilar  feat  of  Robert's.  It  is  given  in  Mootfaucon, 
Monument  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^uise,  torn.  i. 

*  Ulis  Cuno  of  Montagu  (de  MoDle  acuto)  had  accompanied  dnke  God- 
frqr  (Albert.  Aquena.  lib.  U.  c.  11),  and  belonged  probaUy  to  the  Norman 
fanuliea  of  that  name,  whom  we  ftnd  in  Domesday  among  the  tenanta  in 
chief  of  the  Conqueror. 

*  Fnlcber.  p.  400.  Albert.  Aquena.  lib.  vi.  c.  S4. 
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the  duke  passed  to  Apulia,  where  he  continued  the  gi  oater 
part  of  the  year ;  there  he  espoueed  Sibylla,  the  beautiful  and 
aooomplMied  daughter  of  Geofirey  oount  of  Oonveraana,  a 
near  relation  of  doke  Robert  Quiscard.   The  rieh  count  by 

the  dowry,  and  other  friends  by  loans,  supplied  Robert  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  hoped  to  redeem 
his  duke«loni  out  of  tli«  hands  of  his  brother  ^  In  the  intoxi- 
cation of  a  happiness  almost  unutterable,  he  returned  home, 
the  lord  and  heir  of  powerful  states,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
cohered  with  freeh«  well-earned  lanrels,  supplied  with  the  trea- 
sure that  he  so  greatly  needed,  gifted  with  the  hand  of  exqui- 
ute  beauty,  combined  with  rare  ju(Iprment.~»Wfao  eould  have 
predicted  how,  in  a  few  short  years,  so  much  happiness  passed 
away  from  this  most  tliownlitless  of  mortals? 

While  on  his  homeward  journey,  the  intelligence  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  William,  and  of  the  treachery  of  his  bro- 
ther Heniy^.  The  news  affeoted  him  but  slightly.  Beoeived 
with  festivities  by  the  Normans,  the  money  he  had  brought 
with  him  was  in  a  few  weeks  squandered  away  in  so  culpable 
and  frivolous  a  manner,  that  at  times,  because  his  clothes 
had  been  stolen  from  him  by  harlots  and  other  rabble,  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  bed-^  Besides  the  pecuniary  aid  he  liad 
brought  with  him,  he  had  also  lost  the  respect  and  good-will 
of  the  Normans,  when  Banulf  Flambard  and  other  Anglo- 
Normans,  disoontented  with  Henryks  severe  measures,  insti- 
gated him  to  wreneh  England  from  his  brother  by  arms.  A 
year  was  spent  in  the  mere  preparations  for  war.  Le  Maine 
in  the  meanwhile  fell  a^aiu  into  the  hands  of  the  expelled 
oount  Ih'lie,  and  Robert  in  his  indolence  even  treated  with 
contempt  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  the  faithful  vassals 

1  W.  G«BDWt  lib.  vii.  e.  4.  Old.  Vital,  p.  780.  W.  Malm.  p.  609.  Ran. 
da  Ron,  w.  15419199. 

I  Aa  ha  anived  in  Nommtid/  in  AukusI  UOO  (according  to  Bob.  da 
Monta  in  September,  according  to  Ordeiie,  p.  7S4)»  that  tntdligenea  can- 
not have  induced  him  to  leave  Apulia. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  786.  W.  Malm.  p.  609. 
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of  holding  the  castle  of  Le  Mans  Wliile  thu  most  distin- 
guished Normans,  Holtort  fitz  Hamon,  Riclmrd  of  Beviers, 
Hoger  Bigot,  the  intiuential  count  of  Meulau,  and  his  brother 
Henry,  seceded  from  the  duke,  there  joined  him  of  the  nobles 
in  England  Robert  of  Beleeme,  hie  brothers  Roger  of  Poi^ien 
and  Amidf,  William  of  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  the 
king  disliked  on  aooonnt  of  his  witUeisms;  Walter  Otffard, 
Robert  of  Pontefract,  son  of  Hbert  of  Lacy;  Robert  Malet,  and 
the  duke's  former  companion  in  arms,  Ivo  of  Grent^maisnil  ^. 
Of  these,  Roheit  of  Beiesnie  ha<l  already  fought  for  duke  Robert 
in  hia  wars  with  his  father;  the  house  of  (irentemaisnil  had 
declared  for  him  on  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  William 
RoAis;  the  oount  of  Warenne  and  Robert  fits  Hamon  were 
at  that  time  dieaffiBoted  towards  him'^  In  the  summer  of  the 
following  year  (20th  July  1101)  the  duke  embarked  at  Tr^ 
port  for  Portsmouth.  The  butsecarls''  sent  by  Henry — 
who  with  his  army  awaited  his  brother  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hastings — to  watoh  the  coast,  went  over  to  Robert,  who 
found  many  Normans  well  disposed  towards  him  at  Wincfaes« 
ter.  For  Henvy,  however,  was  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  popu- 
lation, whieh  adhered  fiuthfiilly  to  the  consort  of  their  Qodithe. 
But  the  most  effectual  support  Henry  found  in  Robert  of 
Menlan,  son  of  Roger  of  Beaumont,  shortly  afterwards  earl 
of  Leicester.  This  highly  distinguished  and  illustrious  kniijht 
had  in  his  youth  signalized  hiinsclf  by  his  deeds  at  Ha^tiiigrf  ; 
and  subsequently,  by  the  political  sagacity  displayed  by  him 
as  counsellor  to  William  Rufus»  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  the  wisest  statesman  between  London  and  Jerusalem, 
and  arbiter  of  peace  or  war  between  England  and  France. 
His  eounseb  allayed  the  dissensions  between  the  laity  and 
clergy.  Ry  the  latter  he  was  held  in  the  highest  considera- 
tion, while  the  former  regarded  liiin  as  their  oracle  in  all  sev 
cuhir  affairs,  and  even  as  a  pattern  for  imitation  in  habits, 

»  Ord.  Vital,  p.  784.  Acu  Cenoman.  p.  309. 

^  Old.  Vital,  pp.  785  $q.,  804.  W.  Mslm.  p.  620.         ^  See  p.  221 . 
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elotliuigf  enlertiiniiieiits,  and,  io  ihoit»  Uie  entire  bnaitieee  of 
iife^  Henee  it  was  ahiMMt  deoisiTe  against  diike  Robert,  who 

had  once  detained  him  as  a  prisoner,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
was  unable  to  protect  him  against  the  injustice  of  his  ene- 
mies, that  the  count  of  Meulan  was  ill-dispoaed  towards  him. 
It  was  to  hie  addreee  and  eloqaenoe  that  Henry  waa  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  pieeervation  of  hie  thnme,  the  chief  euppoit 
of  whieh»  Robert  of  Menlan» — ^who  waa  to  the  sons  what  Wil- 
liam fita  Osbem  had  been  to  the  father,— oontiniied  to  be 
until  his  death  in  the  vear  1118.  With  a  feeliiKr  not  nnusiial 
in  that  chivalrie  ago,  Robert  refused  to  take  po«i8eNsiun  of 
Winchester,  thereby  risking  his  chance  of  a  kingly  crown, 
that  he  miglit  not  eanie  anncjanoe  to  his  sister-in-law^ 
Henry's  consort,  at  that  time  on  the  efo  of  her  acoondie- 
ment^.  Shortly  after,  without  a  battle,  at  an  interview  with 
his  brother,  Robert,  awed  by  the  threat  of  excommunication 
from  archbishop  Anselm,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
release  Henry  from  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  him  with  re- 
ference to  the  crown,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  the 
Cotentin,  possessed  by  Henry,  and  of  his  other  poasessiiHis  in 
Normandy,  with  the  exception  of  Domfront,  and  of  a  yeariy 
pension  of  three  thousand  marks,  or  two  thoutand  poondf 
sterling.   The  vassali  of  one  brother  were  mntually  absohed 

>  Gvü.  PieCar.  p.  903.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  6B6  «9.,  709, 7M.  See  also  pp. 
SM,  363.  Hflo.  Hunt,  de  Contemiita  Mondi«  spod  Wharton,  Abh^  Sac. 
ii*  p.  697.  W.  Malm.  p.  636.  J<Äa  of  Saliebniy  alio  mentions  of  the 

"Gomes  Lefftatxm  Robrrtus,  modeste  proconsnlatnro  gerens  apud  Bri* 
tannia«,"  an  CTpresaion  which  bears  witn«'««'  to  hi«  kindl)'  disposition, 
"  that  true  majesty  i"  of  God  alone,  and  thai  the  crimen  Immc  majestati«« 
is  80  called  only  btcause  the  king  is  God's  iuiag€  om  earth."  The  scuuiy 
notioeü  exi«tizig  of  such  men  cannot  be  too  carefully  collected,  as  showing 
that  amy  eoantiy,  even  In  the  darfceit  and  moat  troubled  timea,  if  it  be 
not  hailening  lo  its  downfid),  has  poMWied  wise  and  beaevolsnt  states* 
men. 

'  Roman  de  Rnu,  rr.  15466  «9. 

Et  ii  diet  ke  vilain  aereit, 
Kt  dame  en  gjhAnt  amtaldKit. 
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from  all  cHnnnation  on  account  of  the  aid  they  had  aflTorded 
to  the  other,  aad  the  ooofiaoated  estates  were  reslored.  The 
article  also,  as  usual,  was  added,  that  in  the  event  of  one 
bzother  djing  without  lawful  inue,  the  eurviTor  ahould  auo- 
oeed  to  hu  states  on  both  sides  of  the  Ghannel.  Twelve  of 
the  most  influential  barons  on  each  side  swore  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  this  compact'.  Robert  with  his  army  continued 
for  some  months  in  England,  to  the  great  hardship  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  parts. 

The  duke  had  hardly  left  England,  when  Heniy,  reokkss 
of  the  promised  amnesty,  summmied  before  his  court  and 
severely  pumshed  those  barons,  who,  by  their  desertion  to 
Robert,  had  most  oflhoded  him.  Among  these  was  that  Ivo 
of  GrentenMUsnil,  who  had  aoquired  for  himself  the  unenvia- 
ble sobriquet  of  the  rope-dancer  of  Antioch"^^  and  now,  appre- 
hensive of  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  king,  liaH  pled^ed 
to  the  cratty,  overreaching  count  of  Meulan,  his  share  of  the 
earldom  of  Leioester,  and,  with  his  wife,  departed  on  a  new 
pilgrimage,  on  whieh  they  both  died.  Among  the  other  op- 
ponents of  the  king,  Robert  of  Belesme  had  been  yet  more 
dangmus  and  hatsAil  to  him,  as,  in  addition  to  his  earldoms 
of  Alen^n  and  Shrewsbury  he  had,  by  the  death  of  his 
father-ill-law,  Guy  count  of  Pontliicu,  acquired  that  county, 
and  had,  moreover,  frt)m  dnke  Robert,  received  tlie  posses- 
sions of  his  father  in  Nonnandy.  Henr}'  also  deprived  his 
own  brother-in-law,  William  of  Warenne,  of  the  earldom  of 
Surrey,  who  thereupon  hastened  to  Robert,  whom  he  seduced 
very  imprudently  to  cross  over  to  England,  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  Henry  to  other  measures.  But  Henry  soon  gave 
Ills  brother  to  understand,  tliat,  by  such  a  step,  he  exposed 
Ills  liberty,  and  even  life,  to  no  snuill  peril ;  and,  under  the 
deceitful  mask  of  kind  feeling,  remonstrated  with  him  for  har- 
bouring traitors,  in  contravention  of  their  agreement.  Robert 

■  SuK.Cbroo.  Hor.Wigoni.  S.110].  Ord.Viul.  p.  788.  BadaMr,p.49. 
^  See  p.  383.  >  See  pege  341. 
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was  now  fully  aware  of  the  net  in  which  he  had  entangled 
himaelf  by  his  visit  to  England,  and  it  was  from  apprehendoo, 
rendered  yet  etrooger  by  the  inadious  mediatioD  of  the  eount 
of  Meulaii,  rather  than  in  a  fit  of  perverted,  prodigal  gal* 
lantiy,  that  he  was  induced,  at  the  request  of  the  young 
queen,  to  relinquish  the  pension  promised  him  in  considera- 
tion of  his  renunciation  of  the  throne.  At  this  price  assu- 
rances of  royal  favour  were  readily  given  him  by  his  brother, 
and  he  received  not  only  a  safe-conduet  for  his  return  home, 
but  also  the  resloration  of  the  earldom  of  Surrey  to  tlieir 
eooimon  brother-in-law  1. 

In  the  meanwhile  Robert  of  Beieeme,  who  imagined  him- 
self powerfhl  enough  to  oontend  single-handed  witli  the  king, 
caused  his  castles  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  Shrewsbury, 
hin  newly-erected  one  at  Hridgenorth,  Arundel,  and  Tickhill^ 
to  be  strongly  fortified.  This  nobleman,  although  he  had 
generally  attached  himself  to  the  vanqoiehed  side,  had,  by 
availing  himself  of  extraordinary  events,  ae  well  aa  through 
the  fear  whteh  he  knew  how  to  inspire,  and  by  ekUfhl  working 
on  the  selfishness  of  those  in  power,  sueoeeded  in  aoquiring 
vast  influence.  His  contemporaries  are  unanimous  in  de- 
scribing him  as  one  of  the  most  detestable  characters  known 
in  histoi^,  to  whom  the  most  unhoard-of  barbarities  were  not 
merely  a  means,  not  merely  acts  of  revenge,  but  an  insatia^ 
ble  enjoyment.  In  Le  Maine  the  memory  of  this  monetär 
stiU  fives,  where  the  ramparts  erected  by  him  are  yet  shown 
as  those  of  Robert  the  devil.  Justly,  it  ie  said,  did  he  bear 
his  grandfather*s  samame  of  Talevas^  (man-orusher).  He 
scoined  the  rich  ransoms  offered  by  his  numerous  captives, 

■  W.  Mslm.  pp.  609, 681.  Oid.  Vital,  p.  804.  Wscs  (w.  16680 199.) 
it  v«7  GircumstaDtial  here.  According  to  him,  Robert's  idnt  took  place 
m  1109,  which  it  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  William  of 
Warennc  does  not  appear  among  the  later  opponents  of  tlie  king.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  its  translation  it  took  place  m  1 103. 

2  Talevas  signifies  a  shield  that  covers  the  whole  man.  See  Roquefort, 
ill  coce. 
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that,  like  another  Phalaris,  he  might  torture  thetn  b}  new- 
invented  iu8truments.  The  imitilatioii  of  hands  nml  feet,  and 
putting  out  of  eyea,  usual  in  those  times,  he  disdained,  but 
found  delight  in  seeing  men  and  women  empaled  and  strug- 
gliog  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Of  a  little  boy,  to  whom  he 
was  godftther,  he  thrust  out  the  eyes,  while  pretending  to 
play  with  him  under  his  mantle,  because  the  father  of  the 
ehüd  had  given  him  some  trivial  oflbnoe  and  eeeaped  firom 
his  vengeance.  As  talents  in  which  ho  cxcullcd,  were  Iiis  arts 
of  disHiumlatioH,  by  vvlilrli  he  ufien  «leceived  Iiis  vietiniH,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  which  he  promoted  by  the 
invention  of  many  military  engines  ^  Against  this  vassal,  a 
like  object  of  abhorrenoe,  both  to  those  of  his  own  rank  and 
those  of  an  inferior  degree^  whose  preparations  had  been  long 
regarded  with  suspicion,  the  king  had  eaused  forty-five  arti- 
cles of  accusation  to  bo  drawn  up,  all  founded  on  his  actions 
during  the  last  year,  and  summoned  him  U)  ippear  before  his 
court.  Probably  not  aware  of  this  preliminary  stop,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  king  with  his  wonted  ea^c  and  affected 
submission;  but  no  sooner  had  he  heard  the  well-supported 
ehatges,  than,  under  the  pretext  of  consulting  his  friends,  ae- 
eording  to  the  usage  of  that  time,  he  withdrew,  flung  himself 
on  a  horse,  and  fled  with  all  speed  to  his  castle  of  Bridge- 
north.  He  was  now  declared  contumacious,  and  a  convicted 
truitor.  The  kiner  assembled  an  army,  and  proceeded  in  per- 
son against  Arundel,  which,  after  a  siege  of  three  nioothä, 
capitulated  with  the  sanotion  of  its  lord.  Tickhill  was  taken 
by  Bobert,  the  wariike  bishop  of  linooln.  From  Arundel» 
Henry  passed  into  Nottinghamshire^  where  the  castle  of 
Blythe,  which,  as  well  as  Tickhill,  Robert,  as  heir  of  Roger 
of  Bush,  had  recovered  from  William  Ruflis,  gladly  surren- 

>  W.  r.cmmet.  lib.  viii,  c.  35.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  675,  707,  708.  W. 
Malm.  p.  621 .  Roman  de  Rou,  vv.  15042-15050.  H.  Hunt.,  de  Contcmptu 
Mundi,  ap.  Wharton,  p.  698. 
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dered  to  him'.  The  king  now  disbanded  a  part  of  his  troops 
during  the  harvest,  after  which  he  marched  agaiaat  Bridge- 
north,  with  the  object  of  subduing  Robert  himself,  together 
with  the  Weleh»  under  their  prinoee  Gadaoan  and  Gervatiti, 
the  sons  of  Rhys,  on  whose  aid  be  ehiefly  relied.  Here,  how- 
ever»  the  oonteet  was  yeiy  easy,  ae  the  ranks  of  the  Welsh 
gave  groond,  not  so  much  from  the  arrows,  as  through  the 
influence  of  English  silver'^;  so  tliat  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
that  strong  and  euriouely  constructed  fortress,  which  wafi  re- 
garded as  inipregaable,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
king^. 

Bat  Henry's  most  important  vietory  was  that  which  he 
wrested  from  his  aristoeraey.  When  the  barons  saw  how 
their  dreaded  chief  had  been  foreed  to  yield  before  the  power 

of  the  king,  the  thought  seized  them  tliat  he  might  soon  an- 
nihilnte  them  also  a«  so  many  feeble  women.  Hereupon  they 
formed  a  combination,  with  the  object  of  laying  before  their 
liege  lord  all  the  reasons  which  spoke  in  favour  of  lenity  to- 
wards his  enemy.  Henry  was  waverings  when  three  thousand 
peasant  soldiery  <  assembled,  disclosed  to  hnn  what  to  their 
onprcjudieed  judgment  appeared  manifest,  the  treason  of  his 
nobility,  and  promised  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  overthrowing  the  detested  magnates.  Henry  oboye^i  the 
voice  of  the  good  people,  and  had  no  cause  to  repent  of 
having  done  so. 

In  this  struggle  no  one  was  more  useful  to  him  than  William 
Pantolf,  a  Norman  of  rank^  immediately  holding  of  the  king, 
whom  Bogier  of  Montgomery  had  plaoed  over  the  earldom  of 
Shrewsbnty ,  but  aflberwards,  on  account  of  suspeeted  participa- 
tion in  the  murder  of  his  countess,  Mabil  of  Belesme^,  had 
persecuted.    Notwithstanding  his  proved  innocence,  Robert 

■DooMcfaQr,         Old.  Vital,  pp.  768, 806. 

3  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  806, 807.  Flor.  Wigorn.  s.  1108. 

3  Domeflday,         Ord.  Vital,  pp.  583  $q.  p.  807. 

*  PagensM  miUtes.  Old.  Vital,  p.  807.— T.         *  Sc«  pig« 
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had  8ubse<iuently  deprived  him  of  tlie  fief  he  held  of  hini,  who, 
thoieby  exasptiated  and  imbued  with  feelings  of  iho  bitterest 
revenge,  found,  for  the  general  good,  the  means  of  wreaking 
it  in  his  increased  loyalty  to  the  king.  Robert  had  fled  to 
Shrowiliiiij,  where  lie  oonadered  himielf  the  more  ieenre,  ae 
the  only  appToaeh  to  it  for  the  ldiig:'*s  troops  wemed  to  be  a 
narrow  paee  strongly  occupied  by  hie  foUowen.  Bot  the 
royal  army  cleared  itself  a  way  through  the  dense  forest, 
felling  its  aged  trees  with  the  sharp  axe,  and  by  its  unlocked 
for  arrival  struck  terror  into  the  furious  count.  The  towns- 
men then  caused  the  keys  of  their  gates  to  be  delivered  to 
the  king  by  the  hands  of  Ralf  abbot  of  S^z,  and  shortly 
alW,  the  eoant  also  nibmitted,  on  ooodition  of  a  free  depar- 
ture  from  England  for  hinuelf  and  hie  brother,  Arnnlf  of 
Montgomery — who«  through  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Ireland,  hoped  to  obtain  the  crown  of  that 
realm — and  Roger  of  Poitou,  so  d^ignated  from  his  wife'. 

The  king  could  now  be  regarded  as  the  real  master  of  his 
realm :  he  had  also  demanded  of  his  brother  the  observance 
of  the  compaet  between  them,  a  strict  adherence  to  which 
eould  alone  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  both  states,  by  the  one 
not  harbouring  exiles  from  the  dominions  of  the  other.  But, 
although  the  duke  had  snooessfully  fought  against  the  vassals 
of  Robert  of  IJelesme,  although  the  whole  of  Nonnaudy  had 
risen  against  the  detected  count,  and  even  his  brother  Arnulf, 
with  many  followers,  had  passed  over  to  the  duke,  vet,  never- 
theless, through  that  prince's  inactivity,  the  dread  in  which 
count  Bobert  was  held  by  the  people,  the  discord  that  pre- 
nuled  among  the  nobles,  and^  finally,  through  the  good  for- 
tune that  so  often  attends  the  worst  of  men,  and  which  now 

'  For  these  events  Orderic  (pp.  bU6  sq.)  is  the  must  circumstantial  and, 
through  his  family  connections,  our  most  tnutworthy  informant.  The 
Ssv.  ChroQ.  and  Florence  (a.  1 102)  speak  m  if  Robert  tiineDdered  at 
Bridgsoorlb.  JlsbMsbiiry  (p.  622)  rdaies  thai  fnm  BiidgMiorth  Robert 
went  to  Anmdd,  and  firon  theoce  ctOMed  over  to  Normandy.  See  aleo 
Lsngtoft,  apud  Bliekel,  pp.  156-158. 
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])iac«d  in  hk  luuula,  as  piuoiieri»  WilKam  of  ConTenMia,  the 
dukeli  brother-in-law,  with  other  Normans  of  rank,  he  at 
length  eoooeeded  in  effect  inj^^  a  treaty  with  the  dnke,  by  wIMi 

he  w:i8  restored  to  all  hin  tatlier's  posHessions  in  Normandy'. 
A  most  unfortunate  occurrence  both  lor  the  countr}'  and  its 
prince  wojB  the  death  of  bi»  cout»ort,  Sibylla,  who  had  borne 
him  an  heir,  eonot  WüUam,  and  through  her  pmdenoe,  had 
been  able  to  preeerve  many  friends  to  him.  It  was  asserted 
that  poison  was  the  canse  of  her  death,  and  eospioion  aeeribed 
it  to  Agnefi,  the  widow  of  the  recently  deceased  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham. Walter  Giflkrd,  and  a  sister  of  Robert's  companion 
in  arms,  AiKselni  of  Hibeniont  ^  who  had  received  the  duke's 
promise,  that  after  Sibylla's  death,  he  would  make  liei  his 
duchess  ^  That  promise,  however,  was  never  fuifiiled,  as 
Bobert's  diificalties,  which  were  now  thickening  upon  him, 
forbade  all  thoughts  of  such  a  connection  and  of  a  new 
household. 

Shortly  after,  Henry,  enraged  at  the  treaty  made  with 

Robert  of  Belesnie.  sent  troops  over  to  Normandy,  for  the 
pur})Ose  of  taking  posseHsion  of  certain  castles,  as  well  as  oi 
occupying  Domfront,  which  belonged  to  him,  and  of  strength- 
ening himself  in  the  Gotentin,  to  which,  it  was  said,  Robert 
had  raised  pretensions*.   He  also  banished  from  England, 

1  Ord.  Vital,  p.  8 11.  a.  1103.  Ssx.  Chnw.  ■.1104. 
9  «De  Ribode  Monte,"  '* Babitrg»  Monte."  Tbsn  ia  by  him  u 
count  of  the  first  crusade  extant,  in  which  he  UiDsdf  fell  a  tacrifioe  at  tbft 

äege  of  Arka,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  in  the  year  1099.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Anchin.  nerir  St  Qnentin.  Ribflmont  IS  itt 
the  department  of  L'Ai«ne,  betwern  St.  Uuenlin  ant]  Laon. 

^  Ord  Vitil.  pp.  80y  s(j.  W,  Malm.  (p.  0O9),  ascribes  her  death  to  im- 
proper ireaimeat  in  her  confmemeut :  ["  deceptam,  ut  dicun^  obstetricib 
oonailio,  quae  pro  afflnMitia  laotia  copta,  puerpene  iwammaa  atricta  pnece- 
parat  iUigHri  fiweia."— T.] 

*  flax.  Chnm*  a*  1104.  Aoeordhig  to  Orderic  (p.  813)»  Henry  btmadf 
want  to  Domfront.  M.  La  Prevost  must  have  overlooked  this  passage, 
when  hp  rpptards  as  pure  invention  what  Wace  (vr.  16846  «99.)  rdatea  on 
this  occasion. 
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Robert  count  of  Mortain  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  who,  oi\  Iiis 
mother's  side,  a  nephew  of  Robert  of  iiclesnie,  hail  laid  claim 
to  the  ettrldom  of  Kent,  which  had  been  held  by  bishop  Odo, 
the  brother  of  bb  father,  Roberta  In  the  following  spring 
Uenfy  hhnBelf  croeeed  the  aea«  and  with  Kttle  diflknilty  took 
Bayern  and  Caen,  two  of  hie  brother*8  beet  dtiee.  The  latter 
ha<l  closed  \U  gates  against  the  duke,  who  had  already  ap- 
peared there  as  a  levier  of  contributions,  from  whom  they 
had  to  ooneeal  their  property  in  the  ohuroh,  but  now  only  as  a 
erafty  borrower  and  beggar^.  There  eeems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  hardly  any  need  of  the  bribery  and  treaeliefy,  by  whioh 
the  eity  fell  into  the  power  of  Henryk.  The  aicge  of  Bayeux 
required  greater  ezertione,  the  oaatle  being  valiantly  deümded 
by  Gunther  of  Aunay  (de  AIneio).  The  single  combat  of  a 
brave  ducaJ  knight,  Robert  of  Argouges,  with  one  of  the 
king's  named  Brun,  who  fell  in  the  contest,  is  ono  of  the 
memorable  incidents  of  the  siege,  it  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  H^üe  count  of  Le  Maine,  and  the  oouat  of  Anjoa»  that 
Heniy  attained  hie  object,  and  that  not  withont  a  great 
eaerifice  of  religious  feeling  and  of  humanity,  by  the  bnming 
of  the  cathedral  and  dinrehea  and  those  honses  to  which  the 
besieged  had  fled  for  safefy«.   In  the  autumn  tiie  king  again 

>  His  &th«r  WM«  conseqiuatly,  a  half-brother  of  WUliaoi  tha  Coa- 

qaeror  and  son  of  Herhiin.  The  county  of  Mortain  (MoritolfaiiD»  Mori- 
tonium,  Moretoign,  Moretun),  in  the  sooth  of  the  dqurtroent  of  La 
Manche,  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  also  Norman  county  of  Mor- 
tagne  f  Mauritania,  Moritonia),  in  the  south  of  the  rlepartment  of  L'Orne. 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror  had  given  the  former  tu  Kuh»  rt,  after  the  expnl- 
aioa  of  William,  surnamed  Werleng,  the  son  of  M auger  ;  while  the  latter 
(hollar  kaown  at  a  later  period  uadtr  the  name  of  Fntvbe),  babnged  al 
thai  tiaa  to  eotut  Geoffivy,  hia  aon  Rotroti,  and  lhair  aacoaaaota  of  fike 
nama. 

3  Rom.  de  Rou,  tt.  1600O  iqq.  W.  Malm.  p.  610. 

3  H.  HTint  ;i  1 10'',   Ord  Vital,  p.  '^1  8  fl.  Rom.  dc  Ron,  vv.  16270  sqq. 

*  Rom.  lie  R<ni,  vv.  16042-I6'j:^s.  H.  Hunt.  Orel.  Vital,  p.  818.  By 
Herlo.  the  bishop  of  Seez  expeiicd  by  tlul>ert  of  Bclesinc  (ob.  1  \  '2  i)  therr 
ar«  extant  838  Leooinc  verses :  De  capta  Baioceniiium  ('ivitate,  which  ate 
piiatad  in  Noticea  et  Extraita  flea  Manoaerita  de  la  Bihlioth^iie  du  Roi 
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embarked  for  Nomandj,  and  oompeiled  his  brother  to  eede 

to  him  one  of  hia  chief  vassals,  William  count  of  Evreux, 
with  his  county  and  all  Iiis  tenants.  The  count,  although 
mortified  at  being  treated  as  a  horse  or  an  o.\,  yet  soon  be- 
came reconciled  to  his  lot  by  the  simplifying^  of  his  former 
double  senrioes,  «nd  served  his  new  lord  firmly  and  faithfully. 
That  by  these  measnres  Heniy  eonfeiTed  real  benefit  on  the 
oountry^  and  materially  promoted  its  tranquillity,  although 
he  omitted  the  most  important  one  of  all,  namely  to  phioe  his 
brother  undei'  ii  guardianship,  is  apparent  from  tlio  uttempts 
mi^e  by  Robert  of  Belesme  to  enter  ajrain  into  his  favour 
(1106),  though  he  failed  in  effecting  a  reconoiiiatioo.  Equally 
fruitless  was  an  attempt  by  duke  Robert,  in  a  visit  to  his 
brother's  oourt  at  Northampton,  to  obtain  from  him  the  resti- 
tntioQ  of  his  possesions.  In  the  same  year  the  king  made 
an  attempt  to  repress  the  rebellioos  vassals.  He  hud  siege 
to  Tinchebray,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  count  of  Mortain ; 
whereupon  the  troops  in  the  neiglibom  hood  of  the  counts  of 
Mortain  and  Belesme,  of  Robert  of  Kstontevile,  Wilh'am  of 
Ferrieres,  William  Orespin,  and,  at  leogtli,  of  duke  Ilobert, 
which  had  also  been  joined  by  the  queen^s  unele,  £adgv 
^theling,  who  had  returned  from  Palestine  later  than 
Robert*,  formed  a  junotion;  and  against  them  the  royal 
forces,  among  whieh  those  of  the  count  H^ie  of  Le  Maine, 
of  the  counts  of  Evreux,  Wai*enne,  and  Mculaii,  and  others  of 
high  rank  are  mentioned  by  name.  Men  of  right  feeling  were 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  scandal  of  a  conflict,  and  Henry 
himself  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his  brother  the  revenues  of 
half  Normandy,  and  a  oompensation«  in  the  shape  of  an  an- 
nuity, for  the  other  half^  if  he  would  resign  the  government 

t.  xi ;  also  in  Eecueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xix.  A  W.  de  Brun  appears  in 
Domeiiday.  Suffolk,  ful.  377» 

1  Hii  viliint  ftiMid  sod  compunon,  Robert,  aoa  of  GodwuM^  wm  taken 
piiioiMr  by  Ibe  MohimmedaDS  in  king  Baldwin's  flight  IfOQ  Rama,  m 
May  1102,  and,  refuting  to  renouiiee  hie  fintb,  wae  shot  to  death  with 
anowa.  W.  Malm.  p.  435. 
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of  the  duchy,  of  his  incapacity  for  which  he  must  be  fully 
aware*.  Those  about  the  duko  were  but  too  aucccssful  in 
prevailing  on  him  to  refuse  theae  conditions,  and  the  fraternal 
conflict  took  place  on  the  day,  on  which,  forty  years  before, 
the  hatUe  of  Hasftings  was  fought  by  their  father  (S8Ü1  Sept). 
Vietory  eooa  declared  itaelf  in  the  king's  favour;  a  great 
number  fell  by  the  aword,  and  about  four  hundred  knights 
were  taken ;  of  the  leaders,  Robert  of  Belesrae  was  the  only 
one  that  escaped  ;  the  duke  liiuiseif  was  made  prisoner  by 
G^ldric,  one  of  the  king  s  chaplains ;  the  count  of  Mortain 
by  some  Bretons*^.  This  noble  and  some  other  barons  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  impfisonment.  Eadgar  Ji^theling 
and  Robert  of  Estoutevile  were  aet  at  liberty.  The  former, 
who,  from  love  of  his  native  land,  had  declined  the  invitations 
of  the  German  and  Greek  emperors  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  dav8  at  tliuir  court,  retired  to  some  remote  corner  of 
England,  where  he  lived  fiolitary  and  uiilieeded,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  latter  years  of 
Henry's  reign  ^.  Flambard  was  restored  to  his  see  on  re- 
signing that  of  Idsieux,  conferred  on  him  by  duke  Bobert. 
Duke  Bobert^s  lot  seems  to  chim  our  commiseration,  on 
calling  to  mind  how  much  fortune  had  seemed  willing  to  be- 
stow on  him;  though  it  can  hardly  be  pronounced  lament- 
able, if  we  take  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  his  subjects 
and  his  own  inil»f cility.  At  first  he  was  held  in  captivity  at 
Falaiae,  and  afterwards  in  England,  though  treated  as  a 

•  Ord.  Vital,  p.  820. 

'  A  letter  on  this  battle  from  the  king  to  arclibiHhop  Anselm  is  given 
in  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  i.  and  Eadmer,  p.  90.  [The  chaplain,  Galderic,  was 
fmrded  with  Uw  biihoprio  of  Umdaff.  Having  incarNd  the  batred  of 
ÜM  townanwD,  ht,  with  Ave  of  kit  piebttdarisa,  waa  murdeiad  In  a  Aald. 

Ord.  Vital,  p.  881.— T.] 
s  Malmesbory  (p.  425)  speaks  of  him  as  still  äving:  ["Eadgams,^ 

fatua  ciipiflinc  iHnstis,  Aii^liam  rediit,  nnde.  ut  superius  dixi,  diverso 
fortunac  ludicro  rotatus,  nunc  remotus  et  tacitus  canos  suos  in  agro  con- 
sumit." — T.] 
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prince,  and  in  full  enjoyment  <yf  every  luxury  *.    He  1if«fi  in 

indolence  twenty-eight  years,  and  died  at  Cardiff  -'.  Heniy 
now,  as  his  lathor  is  said  to  have  foretold,  added  the  dominion 
of  Nonnandy  to  that  of  England;  although  it  would  neem 
that,  notwithstanding  his  having  received  the  investitore  fitmi 
the  king  of  France^,  he  ob8er?ed  the  forme  of  etiqaette  to^ 
wards  his  brother  so  far  that«  while  Robert  lived,  he  nover 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Normandy*. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  the«e  wars,  r^arding  a  fief  of 
the  French  crown,  were  carried  on  by  twa  of  its  vassals,  with- 
out any  interposition  on  the  i)art  of  the  king  of  France.  We 
find,  indeed,  intimations  of  n^tiations  between  that  mon- 
arch and  Henryk  yet  no  traces  worthy  of  notice  of  any  act 
or  expression  of  wiU  on  the  part  of  the  powerless  susenyn. 
A  Tciy  different  spirit  of  foresight  and  aoUvity  prevailed  in 
the  connoil  of  Henry.  No  prince  could  be  more  nsefnl  to 
111!  tii  iM  the  count  of  Flanders,  who  also  possessed  the 
power,  by  his  proxiniity  to  Nonnandy,  of  being  a  trniiblosonie 
and  dangerous  neighbour,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  double 
vassalage,  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  German  emperor, 
was  the  better  able  to  maintain  his  independenoe.  Heniy, 
under  many  more  defined  conditions,  renewed  with  count  Bo* 
bert  an  old  treaty,  based  origmally  on  the  relaticiis  subsist- 
ing between  the  Conqueror  and  his  father-in-law,  count  Bald- 
win v.,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  stipend  of  four 
hundred  marks  of  silver,  that  prince  engaged,  as  far  as  his 
feudal  obligations  to  the  Roman  and  French  realms  permitted, 
to  supply  the  king  of  EUigland,  at  his  desire,  within  forty  days, 

1  Old.  Vital,  p.  823.  '*  OmmbiM  delicüs  abundanter  pavtt."  W.  If  ahn. 
p.  611.  Also  Job.  Sambur.  Pdyerat.  lib.  v.  c.  18.  "  captum  in  «iau>dia 
pnbtiaii  babita  tamen  Mtimatioiw  digmtatia  «angtiime." 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  893.  Flor.  Wigora.  Gont.  a.  1134. 

Suger.  lib.  i.  [>.  28. 

*  I  do  not  find  the  title  in  nny  document  (if  Hcnry'n ;  for  that  in  Rytnar 
of  the  year  l  112  belongs  cv  idenily  to  Ucnry  111.  and  to  the  year  1248. 

*  Ord.  Vital,  p.  8 16,  a.  1 105. 
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with  a  thou.sand  horse  soldiers,  each  with  three  horses,  in 
England,  with  an  equal  number  in  Normandy,  and  five  hun- 
dred in  Le  Maine.  Should  eount  Robert  be  bound,  with  king 
Philip  of  Fnnoe,  to  make  an  attaok  on  £ng]aiid,  he  promiaed 
with  the  vmaDest  namberi  ten  knigfate  onlj^  to  prooeed  agmut 
Normandy.  He  moreover  bound  himeelf  to  the  king  to  aid 
him  not  only  against  fbroign  enemies,  but  also  against  rebek. 
The  further,  more  circuraäUiutial  provisions  of  this  treaty,  in 
which  the  count  of  Flanders  appears  half  as  an  independent 
prince,  and  half  m  a  mercenary  of  England,  conclude  with 
the  engagement  of  twelve  of  the  highest  Flemieh  barons,  vis. 
Robert  of  Betfanne^  the  oonetable  Amanri,  Hngo  of  Aubigny, 
the  eaeteUaine  of  Bruges^  Mm»,  Utle,  ete.,  who,  in  ease  the 
eount  should  not  ftilfil  his  obligations  to  king  Henry,  promise 
to  pay  that  sovereign  twelve  hundred  marks  of  silver,  under 
the  penalty  of  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London.  On  the 
otliei  part,  the  kin^,'  gave  eight  sureties}  for  the  payment  of 
the  annual  stipend  promised  by  him'.  After  the  death  of 
king  Philip,  this  treaty  was  renewed,  with  some  modifiea- 
tions,  and  with  express  rsferenoe  to  any  hostilities  that 
might  take  pbuse  between  Henry  and  the  soeoessor  of  Philip, 
Lewis  VI 

Less  definite  was  the  relation  in  which  the  county  <>f  T^e 
Maine  stood  to  England.    At  the  intelligenoe  of  king  VVil- 

'  Rymer,  Fwd.  i.  p.  7.  I  he  treaty  is  placed  in  the  begmniug  of  March 
1 103.  It  was  concluded  at  Dover.  Eadmer  (p.  69)  mentions  the  meei' 
ing.  See  also  England  under  the  A.  S.  King«,  ii.  p.  287,  and  this  volume, 
11.961. 

'  Rynier,  i.  p.  6,  uoder  the  date  1101,  erroneoasly,  as  king  Lewis  is 
BMned;  therefore betareen  1108t  when  that  prince  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  1111,  when  count  Robert  died.   The  first  of  these  years  is  probable, 

not  only  from  nil  the  circumstances,  but  is  almost  confirmed  hv  the  f-ict, 
that  Robert  of  Beiesme  appears  as  one  of  the  deputies  aiui  surt  lu  -  toj  the 
king,  which  seems  uiiaginable  only,  in  the  brief  space  between  hi.s  lecon- 
cilialion  with  Henry  and  his  new  defection  in  favour  of  the  son  of  duke 
Robert.  A  riniUar  treaty  of  the  yetr  1163  ia  given  in  the  Fcedera» 
lib.  i.  p.  22. 
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liain'g  d(  ath,  count  Helle  instautl)'  hastened  to  Le  Mans,  the 
inhabitants  of  wliich  came  joyfully  to  meet  him.  "With  these 
and  those  knighta  who  liod  faithfully  adhered  to  hiui  in  hia 
exile,  together  wHh  the  auxiliaries  he  had  demanded  from 
Folk  count  of  Anjoiij  m  his  feudal  lord,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
Castle»  wliich  was  stoutly  defended  by  two  Nomiaii  kniglits^ 
Hoitneric  of  Moria  and  Walter  fits  Ausger,  of  Rouen.  Bat 
the  besieged,  who  eould  not  be  ignorant  of  the  perpleied 
condition  of  tlu  ir  j)riiice,  eiiLered  into  an  armistice,  for  the 
object  of  obtaiiiinLT,  fiom  the  princely  brothers,  throiirrh  the 
medium  of  deputies,  instructions  for  their  future  measures. 
Duke  Robert,  just  returned  from  Palestine,  and  called  upon 
to  strive  for  the  crown  of  England,  thanked  his  knights  for 
their  willingness  to  preserve  Le  Maine  for  him,  but,  at  tba 
same  time,  declared  that,  for  the  present  moment,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  From  the  EngiiA 
monarch,  who  had  still  greater  reason  not  to  <  11  vide  his  forces, 
they  received  a  similar  answer'.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  place  was  surrendered  to  Uelie,  who  from  that  time  kept 
undisturbed  poescsrion  of  the  county  of  Le  Maine  until  his 
death  eight  years  afterwards.  While  drawing  the  bond  of 
union  with  Anjou  still  more  closely,  by  manying  his  daughter 
Erenbui^  to  count  Fulk,  he  entered  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  king  Henry,  to  whom  he  afforded  aid  in  his  wars 
in  Normandy.  The  circumstances,  under  which  the  feudal 
relation  of  Le  Maine  to  England  was  renewed  under  Hehe, 
are  unknown ;  it  might  possibly  have  been  in  virtue  of  a^treaty 
simihur  to  that  before  mentioned  with  Flanders'*.  That  after 
H^e*s  deatb  no  feudal  relationship  existed  is  beyond  all 
doubt^. 

1  Ord.  Vital.  p]>  7^4  ^fjq.  Acta  Cenoman.  p. 309. 

2  Ord.  Vitol.  p.  818.  a.  1106. 

3  It  is  the  Sax.  Chron.  only  (a.  1110)  which  states  that  Helie  lield  Le 
Maine  of  K.  Henry.  [I  add  the  paas^e :  "  Dises  geares  forcNferde  Elias 
eorl»  H  Mamiie  of  Hun  cjrnge  Hesnri  geheold,  and  on  ctreov.'*  The 
Isst  word  hss  «adly  pusmled  the  tnnslaton :  Bp.  Gibson  says :  "  Lectio 
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Henry's  relations  witli  France  were,  in  the  beginning  of 
bis  reign,  on  a  most  friendly  footings  aa  on  his  pari  the  power, 
on  the  other  both  the  power  and  the  molination,  to  enter  on 
a  border-warfare  were  wanting.  Prince  Lewie,  the  heir  to 
the  French  crown,  even  vieited  Heniy  at  London.  Soon 
after  hte  arrival  Henry  received  a  letter,  written,  in  the  name 
of  king  Philip,  by  the  countess  Bertrade  of  Anjou,  in  which 
he  is  requested  to  consign  the  prince,  her  step-eon,  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  A  proposition  of  such  importance 
oould  not  be  decided  on  without  the  consent  of  the  barons, 
who  were  inatantly  called  together.  But  hospitality  pre- 
vailed over  the  delnsions  of  edf-intereet«  and  a  companion  of 
the  prince,  William  of  Buechely,  who,  euepecting  something 
of  what  was  in  agitation,  had,  as  it  were  in  joke,  thrust  him- 
sell"  into  the  meeting  of  the  nobles,  was  commissioned  to 
disclose  the  proposed  treachery  to  his  master.  •  Henry  dis- 
missed the  ])i  iiiee  with  rich  presents,  who  vainly  demanded 
vengeance  at  the  hands  of  his  father,  and  was  even  exposed 
to  murderous  machinations  on  the  part  of  the  royal  hariot^ 
To  appease  his  resentment,  his  father  conferred  on  him  Pon* 
toise  and  the  Veiin,  by  which  act  the  design  of  bringing  liim 

fortas.se  vitioRa :  rerte  vocjibrili  significatio  me  latct."  Tnqfram  adds: 
"The  territory  was  nut  a  sunpie,  but  subject  to  taiUngr  or  taxation; 
and  that  particular  species  is  probably  here  intended  which  is  called  in  old 
French  en  queuage^  an  expression  not  very  different  from  that  in  the  text 
above."  Ptehaps  without  ruidering  myself  liable  to  tbe  cbaige  of  ov«r- 
lashneM,  I  may  venture  on  leadiog  oneneow,  ügtMrit,  in  place  of  tbe  no- 
meaning  on  cweow.  Tint  ia,  le  Md  sad  atiaumkdg^d,  Hmrf  (se  kit 
/mM  /orrf).— T.] 

•  Sim.  Dunelm.  a.  1101.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  813.  [After  his  return  Bertrade 
attempted  his  destruction  by  secret  arts,  and  for  that  purpose  employed 
three  sorcerers  (malefici  tie  numero  clericorum),  one  of  whom  divulged  Uie 
plot  and  rendered  ic  abortive.  She  thea  suburned  poisoners,  and  the 
pffinoe,  taking  to  lue  bed,  for  aoaoe  dayi  oould  nrithereat  nor  sleep.  When 
tbe  Pnach  phyeiriana  bad  eiarted  tbeir  eldll  in  vain,  a  ehaggy  individual 
from  a  barbaroue  land  (tursutos  da  Barbarie)  came,  and,  by  his  me- 
dicaments, saved  die  patient's  fife,  but  who  remained  an  invalid  ever 
after.— T.] 
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into  hostile  collision  with  the  Nomuuis  am)  king  Henry  %a 
not  to  be  miHtaken.  Nor  was  it  long  after  the  acquisition 
of  Norinaiulv  hvHonrv  mid  the  accession  of  Lewis  VI.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  that  an  ohl  dissension  respecting  Gisors 
agftia  bunt  out*  (1109)>  Notwithstanding  the  treaty,  that 
this  town,  lying  on  the  Epte  and  on  the  boundary  of  the  two 
states,  should  not  be  oooupied  by  the  troops  of  either  hing« 
Heniy  had  oontrived  to  eeduoe  it  from  its  possessor,  Payen 
of  Gisors.  A  war  of  two  years'  duration  was  the  consequence 
of  thlH  step,  and  king  Lewis,  attended  by  his  most  powerful 
vassals,  among  whom  was  count  Robert  of  Flanders,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men,  took  the  field  in  person  against 
the  king  of  Enghuid.  Their  armies  met  at  Neaufle,  where  a 
very  ruinous  bridge  led  aoross  the  river.  Lewis  at  first  had 
recourse  to  negotiation,  and  oflered  to  prove  the  justice  of 
his  pretensions  by  the  encounter  of  a  certain  number  of  their 
barons,  among  whom  appeared  count  Robert  himself.  This 
prop'>'^nl  was  i-ejected  by  the  Normans.  \\  ho  [nofessed  a  pre- 
ference for  a  judicial  decision.  Lewis  afterwards  oft'ered  to 
engage  with  Henry  in  single  combat ;  but  the  position  of  the 
two  armies  on  eaoh  side  of  the  river  rendered  their  meeting 
with  safety  impracticable.  A  proposal  made  in  jest  tliat  the 
kings  should  fight  in  the  middle  of  the  ruinous  bridge,  was 
thoughtlessly  and  rashly  entertained  by  Lewis,  but  declined 
by  Henry,  who  said  that  lie  was  not  to  be  moved  by  such 
idle  talk  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  noble  and  strong  town. 
If  Lewis  should  meet  him  where  he  must  defend  himself,  he 
would  not  flinch  from  him.  Hereupon  aU  flew  to  arms, 
though  the  river  prevented  a  conflict.  On  the  following  day 
the  armies  met  at  Gisors,  when  the  English  and  Normans 
were  driven  back  into  the  town,  with  considerable  loss  on 
both  sides. 

While  the  reign  of  Lowis  evinces  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  correct  the  mischiefs  that  had  arisen  Irom  his  father's 
negligence,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  to  hold  his  proud 
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Norman  vawal  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  both  kings 
were,  consequently,  keeping  a  jealous  watch  over  their  ancient 
or  pretended  rights,  the  exertions  of  both  to  curb  the  inso- 
lence of  their  own  vassals,  and,  witli  powialul  hand  to  punish 
their  disobedience,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  source  of  dis- 
sension between  them.  Le  Maine,  Evreux,  the  Vexin,  Bloia, 
Belesme,  Alen$OD,  and  other  frontier  districts  were  subjeot  to 
a  constant  change  of  lords  and  cUuma ;  and  the  faithless 
vassal  could  with  confidence  rely  on  the  protection  of  thai 
king,  who,  for  the  moment,  did  not  happen  to  be  his  feudal 
superior.  From  this  cause  blood  flowed  in  streams,  couutlesa 
treasure  was  squandered,  a  more  uhelul  application  of  which 
was  never  dreamed  of  by  the  political  economy  of  those  days. 
It  was  in  this  year  particularly  that  Theobald,  the  young 
count  of  Blois,  son  of  count  Stephen,  who  had  fallen  before 
Ramla,  and  Adda»  a  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
muntained  a  constant  warfare  against  lung  Lewis«  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  his  uncle  Henry.  A  battle  near  Meaux, 
(11  OS),  which  took  place  not  long  after  the  engagement 
before  meiitioned  at  Gisors,  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
cessation  of  ho^stilities  in  that  neighbourhood  >. 

Since  the  battle  of  Tinchebray  Henry  had  resided  in  Elng- 
land,  and  repeatedly  held  splendid  courts  thers.  To  Winchester 
he  was  less  attached  than  his  predecessors,  as  the  proximity 
to  the  daily  increasing  and  flourishing  London  offered  greater 
facilities  for  the  gratification  of  luxury.  The  Whitsuntide 
of  the  year  1110  was  solemnized  in  the  new  palace  of  the 
ancient  royal  residence  of  Windsor.  But  here  the  king  did 
not  live  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  cliase  uuil  other  diver- 
sions. The  insolence  and  revolting  spirit  of  his  barons  he 
repressed  instantly  and  severely;  and,  in  this  year,  Philip  of 
Braiose^  William  Malet,  and  William  Bainard,  although  all 
men  of  noble  blood  and  of  approved  fidelity  to  the  royal 
house,  were  sentenced  to  banishment.   To  the  first  one  alone, 

•  iiuger,  p.  3C.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  837.  W.  Maliii.  p.ü33. 
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after  a  lapw  of  aome ywn,  vaa  pennianoii  to  rotani gfa&ted>. 
The  name  of  the  laat*meDtioDed  disappeared  from  that  tlaie 
from  among  the  noble  raoee  of  England,  and  his  memoiy  it 

preserved  only  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  wards  of  London, 
where,  on  the  river  s  bank,  stood  Bainard's  oastle,  until  swept 
away  by  the  great  oonflagration  of  1666. 

A  new  cause  for  apprehenfliona,  both  immediate  and  re- 
mote, had  in  the  meantime  ariaeo  on  the  opponte  aide  of  the 
Channel.  After  the  defeat  of  Robert,  William,  a  ehild  of  fivo 
yean,  the  only  eon  of  that  unhappy  prinoe  by  SibyOa  of  Con- 
versana,  was  brought  to  him.  Henry  caressed  the  weepinj^  boy, 
and  that  no  evil  suspicion  might  attach  itseit'  bo  him,  ähoulii 
any  mischance  befal  tlie  child  in  his  tender  infancy,  he  as- 
signed him  to  the  guardianship  of  Helie  of  St.  Saens,  who 
had  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Robert,  and  to  whom 
that  prince  had  already  intrusted  the  eduoation  of  a  eon  bom 
before  hia  marriage,  and  beatowed  on  him  the  ooonty  of 
Arehies^.  Soon,  however,  on  the  warning  of  his  eonnseHors, 
Henry  was  sensible  that  the  choice  iie  bad  made  was  not  a 
prudent  one,  and  he  endeavoured  to  hnve  the  hoy  conveyed  to 
England.  Hut  Uelie  tied  with  his  charge,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  sympathy  of  his  Norman  friends  for  the  fahr 
ohfld  of  their  captive  prince.  To  no  one  was  this  ooonrrenoe 
more  welcome  than  to  Robert  of  Belesme^  who  clearly  saw 
what  a  weapon  was  placed  in  his  hands,  in  the  person  of  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Conqueror.  All  means  were  soon 
attempted,  by  letters,  ae^ent«,  and  visits,  to  excite  the  king  of 
France,  the  dnkes,  \V  illiam  of  Guienne,  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
Alan  of  Brittany,  and  other  powerful  princes  to  active  ioter- 
vention  in  favonr  of  the  yonng  pretender^. 

Heniy  soon  found  a  pressing  occasion  again  to  cross  the 

1  Six.  Chnm.  aa.  1110^  1190.  Rotal.  mago.  Fipw,  31  Hca.  I. 
^  Old.  Vital,  p.  S91.   Mackintosh's  account,  that  Heory  aeema  to  hava 
struggled  mih  murderous  thoughla,  ia  picturesque,  but  qmte  unhiatorical. 
3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  838. 
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sett,  in  the  reAiaal  of  eount  Folk  of  Anjon,  son-in-biw  of  the 

deceased  count  Hdlie  of  la  Fleche,  instigated  chiefly  by  his 
uncle,  Atiiauri  of  ^lontfoii,  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England 
and  duke  of  Normandy  as  superior  lord  of  Le  Maine  (1111'). 
Other  vaMale»  also,  had  committed  acts  of  rebellion.  Henry's 
oontemponrief  remuked  in  hhn  the  art,  wlnok  they  often 
erroneoualy  aaoribed  to  oowardioe,  ct  aparing  the  lifea  of  his 
faithfiil  vaaaals  and  warriora^.  External  enemiea  he  itaa  aaid 
to  overeome  oftener  with  silver  than  with  steel ;  hat  his  own 
.subjects,  more  frequently  tiiau  cither  of  his  predecessors, 
to  bring,  without  warfare,  before  his  courts,  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  their  demands.  Count  William  of  Evreux,  whom  his 
beautiful  and  ambitioua  wife,  Hehrise  of  Nivemais,  had  in- 
attgated  to  tranegreanon  against  the  king,  was  banished, 
with  some  otbera  (lllü).  At  the  end  of  the  year  Heniy  was 
■o  fortunate  as  to  eapture  Bobert  of  Bekäme  at  Bonneville, 
where,  although  he  had  never  obeyed  the  repeated  citation  of 
the  court,  yet,  trusting  to  a  commission  undertaken  for  king 
Lewis  to  Henry,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  him.  It  was 
no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  when  Henry  refused  to 
extend  to  his  rebellioaa  subjeet  the  inviolability  of  an  envoy 
from  a  foreign  prinoe ;  yet,  in  eooaideration  of  the  oecadon 
of  his  ooming,  be  granted  him  hie  life.  In  the  foUowing  year, 
Robert  was  eonveyed  to  the  eastle  of  Wareham,  where,  in 
gravelike  stillness  and  frantic  despair,  forgotten  by  those 
who  did  not  execrate  his  detested  memory,  he  passed  many 
years'*. 

While  Henry  was  thus  engaged  in  quelling  his  rebellious 
vassals«  count  Theobald  was  ao  fortunate  as  to  put  Lewia  to 
flight  at  Puysae.   Henry,  too,  himaelf  took  the  town  of  Alen* 

1  Sax,  ChrOB.  Flor.  Wigom.  h.  ■.  Oed.  VksL  p.  840^  s.  1113. 

s  Ord.  VilsL  p.  B40d.  "ipsis  liM  somm  sangnins  deeidcBtu."  W.  Mslm. 
p.  643 :  "Ubentios  bdlabst  amtilie  quam  gladio :  vinesbst,  ii  potent, 
•anguine  nullo.  si  aliter  non  poterat,  pauco.*' 

3  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  841,858.  U.  Hani.  *  De  ContempCu  Mundi.' 
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9011  (1118),  and  flkUful  o^tiatoiv  pimUed  on  the  eonnt  of 
Anjott  to  swear  fealty  to  him  for  Le  Maine,  and  betroth  his 

daughter  to  the  young  prince  William,  who  was  wont  to  be 
designated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  title  of  crthpUnfj.  William  of 
Evreux.  Ainauri  of  Montfort,  and  his  nephew,  William  Cres- 
pin,  all  fugitives  to  the  court  of  Angers,  were  pardoned  by 
the  king.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  peaoe  took  place  with  Franee, 
which,  on  terms  veiy  favourable  to  Henry,  was  concluded  and 
sworn  to  at  a  meetbg  of  both  kings  at  Gisors,  (end  of  Mar.) 
Lewis  resigned  to  Henry  the  rights  he  had  till  then  reserved 
to  himself  over  Le  Maine,  Bolesme,  and  the  whüle  of  lirittany. 
This  last  (  oucessioji  was  the  niore  desirable  to  Henry,  a^  ho 
had  destined  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  Conan«  son  of 
the  prince  Alan  Feigant'.  Of  Robert's  son  no  mention  ia 
made.  Thus  did  peaoe,  through  these  alliances,  seem  for  a 
long  time  established^  and  the  garrison  of  Belesme,  which  had 
rsAised  to  deliver  that  fortress  to  the  king,  was  compdied  to 
surrender  to  the  now  united  forces  of  Le  Maine,  Blois,  and 
Normandy.  In  the  summer  the  king  was  enabled  to  return  to 
England. 

Five  years  of  Henryks  reign  now  succeeded,  which,  although 
not  in  perfect,  yet  in  almost  unbroken  tranquiilify,  with  re> 
gard  to  foreign  countries,  were  passed  by  him  in  England. 
In  the  jear  immediately  following  (1114.  7  Jan.),  the  maiv 
riage  of  his  daughter  Adelaide — who  afterwards  bore 
then  more  loved  name  of  Matilda  - — with  the  German  emj>eror 
Henry  V,  was  solemnized  at  Mentz.  The  match  had  been 
settled  as  far  back  as  1109,  and  a  marriage  contract  con- 
dttded  at  Westminster,  whereby  Henry  assigned  to  his 

^  The  English  historians  have  dthei  omitted  to  mention,  or  very  elightly 
aotioed,  diia  treaty  of  peace,  so  important,  at  leMt  in  a  political  point  (MT 
view.  Lingard  plaoM  it  b^  two  jem  too  lats.  See  Suger,  p.  21.  Ord. 
Vital,  p.  841,  who  aho  noCee  the  date,  which  aecomdlf  agrees  with  wkat 

the  English  chroniclers  rel^e  of  Henry's  abode  in  Normandy. 

'  In  the  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1127  she  is  still  called  .4%thelic,  and  alao  by 
the  North  EngUab  chmnider.  Job.  Hagustald.  aa.  1139»  1U2. 
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daugliter  a  portion  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  8iIv<T.  In  the 
following  spring,  the  jroung  princess,  who  had  scarcely  at- 
tained her  seventh  year,  was  conduoted  to  Utrecht  by  Büro» 
hard,  bishop  of  Gambrai,  where  the  emperOr  saw  her,  and 
wai  flolemnly  betrothed  to  her.  Shortly  after,  she  was,  at 
Mentz,  consecrated  queen  of  the  Germane.  A  swarm  of 
Norman  knights,  ever  ready  to  migrate,  accompanied  her, 
deluded  probably  witli  the  hope  of  rising  to  be  lor  ds  in  the 
land  of  their  yoimg  princesi?,  like  their  forefuthere  in  the  suite 
of  Emma  in  England,  or  of  Sichelgauda  in  Apuh'a '.  Among 
these  was  the  valiant  and  expert  Roger  of  Bienfiiite,  son  of 
Bichard  of  Tonbiidge,  who  was  himself  a  son  of  count  Gilbert, 
anil,  consequently,  a  rehttive  of  the  hing«.  But  the  emperor 
was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  object  of  his  guests,  whose 
services,  in  his  contests  with  Rome,  must  appear  to  him  of 
a  very  dubious  character.  Loadinjr  thorn,  therefore,  with 
honourable  presents,  he  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  them. 

During  the  wars  in  Normandy,  England  was  suffering 
under  an  ecclesiastical  warfare,  which  was  probably  more 
deplorable  on  account  of  the  disorders  and  bxity  of  the 
cletgy,  to  which  it  indirectly  led,  than  important  with  refer- 
ence to  its  object,  still  less  to  ita  result.  The  religious  ex- 
citement wliich  the  first  crusade  had  called  forth  in  Europe, 
and  the  favourable  accounts  which  resounded  from  the  East, 
were  highly  serviceable  to  the  Roman  court  in  its  plans  for 
strengthening  and  extending  its  power.  The  pope  Urban 
II.,  as  well  as  his  successor.  Paschal  II,  renewed,  in  roost  of 
the  states  under  subjection  to  their  Church,  the  dissension 
rsspecting  the  investitare  of  bishops  and  abbots  with  the  ring 
and  crosier.  In  England,  as  in  other  states,  the  usage  for  the 
prelates  to  receive  this  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  king 

1  8ax.  Chron.  ua.  1 1U9, 1 1 10.  Ann.  HUdeshem.  a.U  10.  Ord. Vital,  p.838. 
W.  Genmiet.  vüi.  1 1.  Rom.  de  Ron,  v.  13366.  [SicheigMidA  m»  a  daughter 
of  Gaumar,  princa  of  Salamo,  and  second  wife  of  Robert  Guiscard.^T.] 

2  W.  Genmiet.  viU.  15, 37.  Ord.  Vitel.  p.  686. 
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WM  80  d6oid«d,  that  Anselin,  known  to  him  as  the  opinions 

were  so  fiercely  niaintaiued  by  Gregory  VII.,  offered  no  ob- 
jection to  it  at  hi«  nomination.  His  last  sojourn  in  Italy  h;ul. 
however,  instilled  into  him  other  views,  and  lie  considered 
himself  bound  to  give  validity  in  England  to  the  deorees  of 
the  coiineU  of  Rome,  and,  consequently,  to  abolish  for  ever 
the  inveifeatnrs  with  staff  and  rmg  by  the  king'^  «s  wdl  as 
what  was  then  regarded  as  insepamble  from  it»  the  homage 
and  oath  of  fealty,  performed,  and  sworn  on  their  part  by 
the  prelates.  The  position  of  Henry  at  that  time,  who  saw  a 
war  \\  ilh  Iiis  brother  impendinjp^.  was  particularly  favourable 
for  the  extorting  from  him  of  promises  and  compacts ;  yet, 
even  among  the  Anglo-Norman  clergy,  Ansdm  found  but 
little  sympathy,  and  from  the  king'^s  counaellors  strong  oppo- 
sition, espeoially  from  Robert  of  Meolan,  who  would  not 
suffer  that  the  half  of  the  reahn,  whieb  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  and  abbote,  should  be  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  erown.  But  as  Henry  had  confirmed  to  the  Church  of 
Canterbury  all  the  lands,  revenues,  and  privileges  it  had  pos- 
sesaed  at  his  father's  death,  and  with  the  honest  object  not  t-o 
aggravate  the  existing  uncertain  state  of  the  kingdom,  the 
archbishop  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposal  of  applying  to  the 
pope  ibr  the  repeal  of  the  deerees  on  the  subjeet  of  tn^estiture, 
with  reigard  to  England.  Before  the  return  of  the  deputatioo, 
the  attempt  of  Robert  on  England  (a.  1101),  had  taken  plaee, 
on  which  occasion  Anselm  gave  effectual  support  to  his  sove- 
reign by  eunujioning  the  men  of  Kent,  by  negotiatingr  with 
the  wavering  barons,  and  even  by  the  threat  of  excommuni- 
oating  the  pretender,  a  step  not  easily  to  be  justified,  when 
taken  against  one  who,  as  a  valiant  crusader,  had  defended 
the  interests  of  the  pope  > ;  thus  inoontiovertibly  showing  that» 
by  the  sinoerest  attaehment  to  Henry'^s  cause,  he  would  secure 
both  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  interests  of  the 

■  See  a  letter  on  th?  oocasion  of  the  iwpe  to  Anselm.  AoMhni  Bpiel. 
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Church.  Shortly  after,  the  king  received  an  answer  to  his 
message  from  tliu  then  pope  l'at>ciuil  II.,  in  which  that  poa- 
tiö'  expreöHCHl  himself  very  bitterly  against  the  claim  of  in- 
vestiture by  la^meu.  In  his  letter  many  reasons  and  authuri- 
tiei  are  adduced,  among  the  latter — what  waa  not  likely  to 
appear  of  much  weight  to  Henry — that  of  the  emperore  Con- 
•tanttne  and  Jtialaman> ;  chiefly  for  the  purpoee  of  proving 
that  spiritual  juriidietion  did  not  belong  to  the  laity,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  be  conferred  by  them,  nor  ecclesi- 
astics be  nominated  by  them.  These  principles  were,  how- 
ever, at  the  time,  U\  general,  either  not  or  only  partially 
conteeted,  while  the  principal  point,  the  fealty  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots  for  the  lands  of  their  churohee,  was  left  untouched. 
The  letters  of  the  king  have  not^  as  thoee  of  the  eodeeiaetica« 
been  preservedj  we  can,  therefore,  only  surmise  that,  with 
reference  to  the  fealty  of  the  prelates,  he  expressed  himself 
in  u  manner  to  render  all  opposition  fruitless.  As  F*aschal  also 
did  not  mention  the  subject,  and  s<x,'nied  tacitly  to  acquiesce 
in  that  point,  Henry  summoned  the  archbishop  to  take  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  him,  and  to  consecrate  those  on  whom  he  had 
confarred  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  or,  in  ease  of  his  refusal,  to 
leave  BZngland.  After  new  negotiations  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  chiefs  and  the  king,  a  deputation  was  again 
sent  to  the  pope,  of  three  bishops  on  the  part  of  Henry,  and 
two  eccleßiastics  on  that  of  Anselm,  t^  make  known  the  king''s 
determination.  Tlic  verbal  answer  iM  ought  bark  by  the  bi- 
shops it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  letter  to  the  ardi- 
bishop,  in  which  he  was  pressingly  urged  to  perseverance; 
while  the  prelates  unanimously  declared  that  the  pope  had 
charged  them  to  announce  to  the  kmg,  that  so  long  as  in 
other  respects  he  conducted  himself  as  a  good  prince,  he 
would  not  be  adverse  to  him  on  account  of  the  investiture, 
and  not  excunimunicate  him  for  that  reason,  provided  ho 

I  The  words  of  the  latter  are  frum  the  Novella  vi.  c.  1, 3,  though  to  u 
they  appear  in  Julian's  EpUonM  Conntitut.  ssiv,  zsvi. 
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bestowed  the  spiritual  staff  on  p'wu^  men;  but  that  he  could 
not  give  thie  promiee  in  writing,  lest  it  ehould  be  need  against 
him  by  other  prineee.  While  some  declared  themaelves  in 
fiivonr  of  the  written  doenment,  or  for  the  deofamtiont  of 

the  monks,  others  rejected  the  latter,  because  monk**,  after 
they  had  renounri  d  the  world,  wore  incapacitated  tmni  ])i  ar- 
ing  witness  in  secular  concerns ;  and  the  former,  because  a 
«heep^kin  blackened  with  ink  and  loaded  with  a  lump  of  lead 
wae  not  to  be  put  in  oompetition  with  the  declaration  of  three 
bishops  and  living  witnesses.  Ansefan's  representatives  had 
nothing  better  to  answer  than  that  the  affidr  was  not  a  se- 
cular one,  and  that  the  Gospels  were  ah»  written  on  sheep- 
skins. Anselm  \v;is  plunged  into  the  greatest  embarrassment 
by  this  ambiguoli«  conduct  of  the  pope,  who  evidently  x^ished 
to  throw  all  responsibility  on  the  bishops,  and  avoid  coming 
to  a  rupture  with  the  king;  he  probably  i?aw  through  the 
conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and,  consequently,  durst  not  qnesttoo 
the  TCraeity  of  the  bishops»  which  was,  moreover,  hardly  ad- 
visable,  in  order  not  to  cause  a  still  greater  scandal  in  the 
Church.  Therefore,  after  the  before-mentioned  deputations, 
there  reinaiueil  for  liim  no  alternative  but  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  pope,  and  to  leave  the  king  to  act  in  eccle- 
siastical affiiirs  according  to  his  own  views,  though  without 
anj  sancticD  on  his  port. 

But  before  this  resolution  was  carried  into  eüect,  Anselm 
presided  at  a  synod  at  Westminster  (1108),  to  which,  by  his 
desire,  the  chief  persons  of  the  realm  were  also  summoned,  to 
as-^urr  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  From  these  we  perceive 
but  too  evidently  how  seriously  the  cause  of  religion  had 
suffered  amid  the  quarrels  of  the  Church.  Three  abbots, 
conricted  of  simony,  were  deposed,  three  for  other  crimes 
deprived,  and  three  not  yet  consecrated  turned  out  of  their 
abbeys.  It  was  again  enacted,  that  priests  and  other  eocle- 
siasties  diould  not  have  wives ;  that  the  sons  of  priests  should 
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not  inherit  their  churehos :  that  ecclesiastics  should  not  ad- 
dict themselves  to  drinking*  nor  clothe  themselves  in  an  un- 
seemly manner ;  that  bishops  should  not  hold  secular  eonrte ; 
that  new  ohapek  be  not  ereeted  without  the  bbhop^s  coneent ; 
that  chnrohee  be  not  consecrated  till  all  neceaaariee  be  pro- 
vided for  both  priest  and  church;  that  no  one  attribute 
reverence  or  sanctity  to  a  dead  body,  or  a  fountain,  or  other 
thing  (as  it  sometimes  is),  without  the  bisliop  8  authority; 
that  no  one  exercise  the  wicked  trade,  then  usual  in  England, 
of  selling  men  like  beasts.  In  this  synod  profligate,  obstinate 
sodomites,  both  lay  and  clerical,  were  stricken  with  anathema^ 
These  and  other  decrees  of  the  same  synod  bear  honounUe 
tes^mony  to  Ansdm's  fitness  for  the  practical  duties  of  his 
office.  The  firmness  with  which  he  refnsed  to  consecrate 
those  bishops  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  receive  the  ring 
and  crosier  from  the  king,  could  not  fail  of  gainincr  to  him 
many  partisans  among  both  clergy  and  laity.  Roger  bishop 
of  Hereford,  when  on  his  death-bed,  sent  to  implore  conse* 
eiation  at  his  bands,  a  request  which  supposed  an  inconse- 
quence in  Anselm,  and  could,  therefore,  only  raise  a  smile  in 
hun^.  William  Giffiird,  the  new  bishop  of  Winchester,  de- 
dared  that  he  could  receive  the  pastoral  staflT  only  from  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  the  king  would  not  permit  his  ^ 
consecration,  and  strove  to  procure  consecration  t'>r  all  the 
bishops  nomlTiattKl  by  him  through  Gerard  archbishop  of 
York.  One  of  these,  Reinhelm,  the  newly  invested  bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  had  previously  been  chancellor  to  the  queen, 
shrank  from  these  ulterior  steps  to  which  his  compliance  had 
led  him,  and  brought  back  to  the  king  the  insignia  he  had 
recdved  from  him,  whereupon  he  was  punished  with  banish- 
ment from  the  court.  William,  who  had  consented  to  receive 
consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  York,  declared  at  the 

1  Spdman.  Cone.  ii.  p.  23.  Wilkiiu,  i.  p.  382.  Johosoo,  EcdesiMticRl 
Lsws,  fi.  p.  34.  edit.  Bsir»*-- T. 
3  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  lib.  iv. 
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moment  of  the  eolemii  tat,  that  be  wonU  never  lend  himaelf 

to  such  a  deseoretion  of  the  mystery  of  the  epieeopal  eneees- 

sion.  lie  vva^  bunitiiitid  iVoui  tlie  realm,  but  returned  sliurll^* 
after. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place  to  mention  the  erection  of  the 
we  of  Ely,  although  strictly  belongiog  to  an  earlier  period. 
The  phn  of  laiaing  the  abbey  there  to  a  biaboprio,  and  of  up 
demnifyuig  the  bishop  of  Lineofai  lor  the  eeaiioD  of  a  portion 
of  his  dioeeee  was  not  new,  though  only  earned  into  eflbet, 
through  the  exertions  of  Anselm,  on  the  death  of  the  abbot 
in  1101 The  measure  is  chiefly  interesting  because  it  seems 
to  have  originated  in  political  considerations,  namely,  by  the 
establishment  there  of  a  higher  official,  to  maintain  n  ^atricter 
watoh  over  the  refractory  inhabitants  of  the  fens.  With  this 
objeot,  therefore,  the  biahop  was  invested  with  royal  privi- 
leges,  or  regaUtioB,  within  the  isle  of  Ely.  AHhongh  the 
biflhoprie  of  Ely  does  not  appear,  like  that  of  Dnrham,  to 
have  been  a  palatinate,  it,  nevertheless,  possessed  unHmited 
jurlMdiction  in  criminal  and  civil  causes.  Henry,  it  is  pro- 
bable, did  not  contemplate  the  great  extension  of  their  pri- 
vileges which,  at  ä  later  period,  the  crafty  policy  of  the  bishops 
eontrived  to  efieet.  Among  the  privileges  granted  by  Ueniy, 
that  alone  seems  extraordinary,  that  in  the  eastle  and  isl^  of 
Efy,  the  biahop,  by  his  aoldiera,  should  keep  wateh  and  ward. 
The  privilege  of  having  his  own  soldiers  eould  very  soon  lead 
to  the  exchision  of  the  king's,  and  so  of  all  the  royal  rights. 

Anselm  resolved  with  reluctance  to  proceed  t  >  lu  me,  and 
having  et ti barked  at  Witsand,  stayed  several  months  at  Beo 
with  tlie  celebrated  jurist,  bishop  Yvo  of  Ohartres.  On  his 
arrival  at  Borne  he  found  there  the  emissary  of  the  £nglish 
ooort,  William  of  Wariewast,  bishop  eleet  of  Exeter,  to 
whose  representations  on  the  subjeet  of  investitures  the  pope 
did  not  yield,  although  he  granted  the  king  certain  imuiuni- 

I  See  Monasticon,  i.  p.  4bJ.  b^admcr,  p.      and  i:>elcleo*»  note*. 
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ties  which  arc  not  more  particularly  specified',  and  even  pro- 
mised him  support  against  Auselm,  if«  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  should  proceed  to  too  great  lengths  ^.  Amelm,  on 
the  other  band,  that  hia  jonmey  mi^^t  not  appear  wholly 
fniitleM,  reoeived  a  general  eonfimialmm  of  the  privikgea  of 
hia  Churoh;  and  thue,  iU  supported,  if  not  faithkady  aban- 
doned, by  the  eomrt  for  wbieh  he  had  eontended  with  all  hia 
energies,  he  tarried,  in  his  state  of  helplessness,  with  hia  fi  lend 
Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  On  the  arrival  of  William  of 
Wariewast  from  liome,  Henry  appropriated  to  himself  all 
the  revenuee  of  the  prorince  of  Canterbury,  the  oolleetion  of 
whieh  he  intnuted  to  two  of  the  aiehbl^p'e  vaseala.  Some 
time  after,  Anselm  reoeived  a  letter  from  the  king,  fbibidding 
him  to  return  to  England,  unkei  he  would  promise  faithfbHy 
to  comply  with  all  the  usages  observed  under  his  father  and 
brother.  Anselin  rejected  the  condition,  and,  despoiled  of  his 
resources,  prolonged  his  stay  for  a  year  and  four  months  with 
hia  venerable  friend  the  arohbishop'^.  He,  however,  suooeeded 
In  extorting  from  the  pope  some  more  vigorous  measuxes,  as 
the  eseommuniealion,  in  the  eouneil  of  the  lAteran,  of  the 
oount  of  Meulan  (1105),  and  of  the  eoanasUois  who  defended 
the  investiture  by  the  king,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  re> 
ceived  investiture  from  him,  But  as  no  excuinimmication 
was  known  to  have  been  pronounced  atralnst  tho  kin;:,  and 
the  pope  rather  let  it  appear  that  be  was  expecting  an  envoy 
from  him,  Anselm  resolved  to  employ  the  moment  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  On  the 
road  to  Ouny  he  learned  that  the  countess  Adela  of  Bloie, 
the  king's  sister,  lay  siok  at  her  eastle  of  Bbis.    Like  others 

1  "  Romanorum  consiUo  papa  Doanulkw  patemM  uaua  rogi  ooaccMit." 

Eadmer,  p.  73. 

2  Paschal  wrote  to  the  king :  "  iievoca  i>a8toreni  luuro,  revoca  palrom 
tatims  et  u  quid,  quod  Don  0|»namur,  adv^aus  te  gravius  gcsserit»  tiqui- 
dom  uivMtttitnB  avenstas  fiiam,  not  Jtuda  voluntatem,  quantum  cum 
Deo  poitnraua,  modembimur.*'  Eadrovr,  p.  74. 

>  Badmor,  p.  76.  R.  Wendowr,  U.  p.  176. 
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of  his  profession,  Anselm  loved  to  exeteise  influence  over  the 

female  mind',  and,  therefore,  hastening  to  her,  succeeded  in 
prevailing  oa  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  king,  who,  at  that 
time,  engaged  in  triumphant  warfare  against  his  brother,  a 
short  time  before  the  capture  of  the  Utter»  was  sojourning  at 
L^Aigle.  As  Anselm  now  no  longer  refused  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  him  the  possessioa 
of  the  arehiepiscopal  property,  if  he  would  only  hold  inter- 
course with  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  had  received  investiture 
from  him.  Alter  many  messengers  had  been  sent  across  the 
Alps  ^on  account  of  the  negotiations  then  pending,  a  settlement 
rather,  perhaps,  through  the  mediation  than  with  the  consent 
of  the  pope,  was  effected  in  the  following  year  (S5th  Aug.  1 106) 
at  Bee,  between  the  king  and  the  arehbishop,  whereby  the 
former  consented  to  renounce,  äs  insignificant^  tiie  investitare 
with  ring  and  staff,  having  no  desire  to  impair  the  ecdeeias- 
tical  tribunals,  but  that  the  essential  oaths  of  fealty  and 
homage  should  be  taken  to  him,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
to  his  father'^.  Every  one  now  hastened  to  remove  the  re- 
maining points  in  dispute.  The  king  abandoned  the  iniquitous 
taxation  of  the  oborehes,  to  which  his  predecessor  had  had 
recourse,  and  of  which  Heniy  himself,  in  consequence  of  the 
expenses  of  his  Norman  wars,  had  once  availed  himself^ ;  the 
archbishop  of  York  performed  the  usual  obligations  to  his 
brotlier  of  Canterbury ;  consecration  was  bestowed  on  the 
bishops  nominated  in  the  last  years,  inchiding  Anseliik's  old 
opponent  at  the  Roman  court,  William  of  VVarlewast,  to 
whom  the  king  had  given  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  The  dispute 
between  the  crown  and  the  national  Church  in  England  waa 

'  See  his  letters  to  queen  Matilda,  the  countess  Clementia  of  Flaoders, 
and  others. 

2  See  a  letter  of  the  pope  to  Anselm«  of  the  23rd  March,  in  Eadmer, 
p.  87*  Many  letters  rdating  to  these  matters  are  inaertcd  under  wrung 
dates  in  WUkine,  ConcU.  They  are  all  to  be  found  in  Eadmer. 

^  Kadrner,  p.  91. 

*  Ibid.  p.  83,  who  is  very  partial  in  his  representation  of  this  matter. 
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now  settled  for  a  long  time,  sixteen  years  earlier  than  It  was 
afterwards  at  Worms,  on  similar  principles,  yet  less  favour- 
able to  the  crown,  between  Henrys  son-in-law  and  pope 
Calixtiift  IT.  But  Anselm  d\d  not  long  enjoy  the  le-esta- 
biished  peace.  In  less  than  three  years  after  the  conipromiso 
at  Bee,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  pious  life,  and  in  the 
nxteenth  of  his  anxious  administration  of  the  Church,  Ansefan 
was  removed  to  the  higher  oommumty  of  s|itrit0,  by  few  of 
his  eontemporariee  bo  serenely  contemplated  as  by  him  (ISlst 
April  1109). 

Togt3ther  with  the  dispute  abuut  investitures,  there  woj* 
also  another  subject  of  contention  between  Englaml  and 
Home,  which  very  nearly  oonoemed  the  arehbishop  person- 
ally. In  the  eleventh  oentury  the  popes  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  legates  more  frequently  than  previously  into 
the  several  countriee  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  remetl)  ing 
by  means  of  councils  and  synods,  the  errors  of  doctrine  and 
defects  of  discipline  that  had  crept  in.  To  the  remote  realm 
of  England,  however,  few  legates  had  been  sent',  probably 
because  the  popes,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
oountiy,  thought  that  such  supervision  might  be  intrusted  to 
the  arohbishopi  of  Caoterbury;  so  that  the  opinion  became 
firmly  rooted,  that  rinoe  the  days  of  Augustine  there  bad 
been  no  legate  in  Britain,  because  the  legatine  power  in  the 
country  had  been  exclusively  a|»|)ropriated  to  him  and  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It  excited,  consequently, 

'  About  the  year  C->7>*-  a  lecjate  was  sent  by  pope  Agatho.  Beda,  lib.  iv. 
c.  18.  Nevertheless,  in  7>^^  the  two  legate.s  sent  hy  pope  Adrian  to  the 
couucii  uf  Cealchythe  write  to  that  poatiff:  "  Quia,  ut  scitis,  a  tempore 
S.  Anguithii  pontificia,  ncerdot  Romanus  nnllus  illuc  missus  est,  nisi 
DOS."  WUkins,  Condi,  i.  p.  146.  But  this  ouffht  not  to  excite  wonder, 
since  more  than  three  ceotoriea  later  th^»  in  their  toin«  were  alao  for- 
gotten  in  Bagtand,  eti[)ecially  by  the  Xorman  clergy.  Eadmer  (p.  5S) 
\mtes  :  "  Inatiditum  scilicet  in  Britannia  euncti  icientes,  qucnihbet  horai- 
num  super  ae  Wees  apostolicaa  gerer^  nisi  aolam  archiepiacopum  CantU' 
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H  mttob  aeaMtion  m  diMftUrfaotioa,  when,  immedntolj  after 
Heniy's  aeeewioii.  Guido  arebbishop  of  Vienno,  a  m  of 
Willuun  T^hardie,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  reladvo  of 

the  dukes  of  Normandy',  landed  and  announced  that  the 
leg;atine  authority  over  this  district  had  been  conferred  on 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  dissensions  that  ha(i  already  arisen 
between  the  king  and  Anadm,  neither  of  them  were  di^Kiaed 
to  eeek  an  ally  in  the  pereon  of  the  l^te,  who^  luaeknow. 
lodged^  reeroned  the  Channel.  Anedm,  penonaUy  offbnded, 
appfied  to  the  pope,  who  deemed  it  advieable  for  the  moment 
to  confirm  the  primate  in  all  hie  right«,  and  alio  to  pronuee, 
that  during  his  life  no  legate  should  be  placed  over  hiin. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  leprate  aerain  sent  to  England  by  the 
papal  court  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  Anselm,  when 
his  nephew,  named  like  himaelf,  who  had  numerous  friends  in 
England»  and  poeeened  aeeuiate  knowledge  of  the  atate  of 
thing!  there,  and  who  a  abort  time  before  had  broqgbt  over 
the  pan  to  arehbiahop  Balf^j  af^iearing  partieukrij  well 
adapted  to  make  the  attempt,  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
aooordingly.  Nevertheless,  althovigh  loaded  with  costly  pre- 
Beiits,  his  mission  was  regarded  with  such  universal  displea- 
sure, that  both  laity  and  clergy  prevailed  on  the  primate 
Balf  to  obtain  permission  of  the  king  to  prooeed  to  Bome, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  establishing  the  nghts  of 
the  English  Gbureh'*.  These  attempts  of  the  papal  eourt 
were  the  more  to  be  looked  on  with  distrust,  as  a  legate  bad 
already  entered  France,  and  excommunicated  the  bishops  of 
Normandy,  for  their  non-appearance  at  a  council  appointed 
by  him ;  whereupon  the  king  sent  to  Rome  his  old  agent  Wil- 
liam of  Wariewasti  now  bfshop  of  Kxeter,  who  was  already 
well  known  to  the  pope^.  Balf,  who  had  been  detained  bj 
illness,  arrived  in  Italy  at  an  unfortunate  moment  (1117), 

'  William  was  a  son  of  rlukc  Rainald  and  Adelisa,  a  daughter  of  Ri- 
chard II.  of  Normandy.    Urd.  Vital,  p.  848. 

3  Eadmer,  J).  112.  *  lb.  p.  Hb.  -»Ib.  p.  1 16. 
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when  the  emperor,  Henry  V,  was  there  with  hu  army  ;  yet 
obtained  from  Paeehal,  both  for  himself  and  the  king,  new 
bulls  respecting  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
Churfh  of  C'antcibiiry,  in  terms  as  plain  as  the  provident 
papal  chancery  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  on  such  ooea* 
■ions.  Under  the  immediate  Bucceseor  of  Pasehal»  then  re- 
oently  deooaeod,  Gelaune,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  an  uneon- 
teited  away,  the  eoeleaiaatical  affidm  of  England  made  no 
progreee;  yet,  when  arehbiahop  Guido,  who  aa  legate  to 
England  had  formerly  been  disavowed  and  dismissed,  ascend- 
ed the  papal  chair  under  the  nauiö  of  Calixtus  II  (Jan.  1119), 
they  were  again  vehemently  agitated.  Calixtus,  both  with 
address  and  firmness,  followed  up  the  plan  of  depriving  the 
primate  of  En^and  of  hia  too  extensive  privU^gee,  whioh 
were  obatmetive  to  the  papal  authority.  To  tbia  end  he  aup* 
ported  Thnratan/the  arehbiahop  of  York,  in  hia  endeavoura 
to  withdraw  hinwelf  from  obedienee  to  Canterbury,  and  eeru« 
pled  not  to  consecrate  Thurstan  archbishop,  notwithstanding 
his  breach  of  promise  to  the  king,  not  to  do  anything  preju- 
dicial to  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  (Nov.) ;  and, 
m  an  intarview  which  took  place  at  Gisors,  even  to  make  an 
abortive  attempt  on  the  more  upright  nature  of  the  latter  to 
indaoe  htm  alio  to  a  breach  of  iaith.  "  But  who  wouM,*  mid 
Henry,  **  ever  pbee  fiuth  in  the  word  of  man,  if  I,  the  kmg, 
ahould  allow  myself  to  be  released  from  my  promise  by  the 
popeM"  Althoufirh  Calixtus,  oii  this  occasion,  assured  the 
king  that  ho  would  never  permit  a  legate  to  pass  to  England, 
exciting  at  the  king's  own  request,  he,  nevertheless,  a  few 
years  afler,  conferred  the  legatioe  authority  over  France, 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneya«  on  the  cardinal  Peter, 
the  grandaon  of  Leo%  a  rich  Jew,  and  Roman  proaelyte, 

>  Eadmer,  pp.  124,  125,  126.  W.  Malm,  de  Pont.  Ub.iv. 

2  Ibid.  p.  137.  Of  this  pope,  Gibbon  (r.  Ixix.)  says  t  "  In  the  time  of 
I>eo  IX.,  a  wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Christianity;  an<l 
honoured  at  his  baptism  with  the  name  of  hin  godfather,  the  reigning 
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.  known  afterwards  aa  the  antipope  Anaclet  II.,  as  was  bis 
fellow*  legate,  Gregory  of  St.  Angelo,  as  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Innooent  II.  Peter  found  the  same  opposition  aa 
his  predecessors,  but  consoled  himself  with  an  honourable 

reception  and  liberal  presents.  Calixtus,  nevertheless,  ap- 
pointed a  nosv  legate  in  the  person  of  the  cardinal  of  Crema, 
wbO|  on  the  death  of  Oaliztiis,  which  happened  gliortly  after« 
was  confirmed  by  his  sueoesaor,  Uonorius  II.  The  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  so  dietasteftd  to  Henry^  of  Bobert's  aon 
William,  with  Sibylla  of  Anjon* ,  effected  through  thia  legate, 
oould  not  iai]  to  secure  him  a  friendly  reception  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  though  the  yet  unabated  dissension  between  the 
archbishops  nuist,  in  a  yet  ^n*cater  degree,  tend  to  nourish 
the  hope  of  realizing  the  schemes  of  the  papal  court,  which 
for  his  own  interest  were  supported  by  Thurstan.  He  re- 
quired a  council,  under  the  presidency  of  the  legate,  to  be 
held  at  Boxbutgh,  of.  those  Scottish  bishops  who  were  par- 
tially subjected  to  his  dioeeae ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, at  a  rimtlar  synod  held  in  London  (1196),  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  refuse  his  sanction.  Among  it^  decrees-^, 
the  old  prohibitions  of  simony  and  the  pretensions  by  the 

pope.  The  seal  and  courage  of  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  were  signalis^  in 
the  cause  of  Gregorj' VII.,  who  intrusted  his  faithfiil  adherent  with  the 
government  of  Adrian's  mule,  the  tower  of  Cresoetitius,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  castle  of  2St.  Angelo.  Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  the 
parents  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  their  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
■bsrad  with  the  aoblMt  funliM  of  the  dty;  sad  ao  ezteoaive  wm  their 
aDiance,  that  the  graadsoD  of  the  pimelyte  was  exalted  by  dw  weight  of 
hie  kindred  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter." 

"  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  noticed  by  Pagi 
(Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  4'^^.  A.  D.  1124.  N".  3,  4),  who  ilraws  his  information 
from  the  Chronopraphus  Maurigniacensts,  and  Arnulphus  Sagiensis  de 
Schismate  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  423-432.).  The  fact 
must,  in  some  degree,  be  true."  See  alttu  "  Recueil  dea  Ilistoriens,'* 
t.  idL  pamm.—T, 

t  B|iist.Calucti,  a.  1134»  Aug.  36th.  Simeon  Dnnelm.  cd.  361. 

s  Wtlkina,  ConcQ.  t.  p.  408. 
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mm  of  pneste  to  their  fathers'  ehnrchee  were,  for  the  mo»t 

jKirt.  repeato<l ;  the  plurality  of  benefices  forbidden  ;  the  pro- 
hihititm  <>f  marriage  cxtonHed  to  kinship  in  the  seventh  de- 
gree. Uut  thiö  mission  of  the  cardinal  rendered  htiu  an  object 
of  dislike  in  England  >,  and  we  must  in  justioe  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve all  that  the  tongue  of  calumnyi  envenomed  by  the  etriot 
ineuleation  of  eelibiw^,  relat^  of  the  profligate  ooodoet  of 
the  legated 

Shortly  afterwards  Honoriue  oonferred  on  the  arehhishop 

of  Canterbury,  William,  the  legatine  authority  in  England 
and  Scotland-',  which  was,  at  a  later  period,  (1183)  confirmed 
by  Innocent  11.^,  the  principal  ground  for  which  step  may 
probably  be  found  in  Henry "*8  firm  position  on  the  throne 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  In  fact,  the  Church  had 
in  Henry,  if  not  a  warm  friend,  yet  a  wdl-disposed  ally,  as 
long  aa  it  made  no  attack  on  the  inherited  rights,  which  to 
his  electors  and  defenders  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  On  the 
death  of  a  ))relate,  he  sonictinies  applied  to  his  own  use  the 
demesnes  of  the  see  for  some  years ;  yet  the  zealous  adherent 
of  his  Church,  Eadnier,  who  had  scorned  to  accept  the  bi- 
shopric of  St.  Andrew'^s,  through  his  abhorrence  of  royal  in- 
vestiture \  bears  testimony,  that  neither  the  govemtnent  of 

'  (Jervasii  ArtR  l*ontif.  Tantuar.  col.  iGfiS. 

-  Hen.  Hunt.  (.'uin  Jgilur  m  conrilio  severissirne  dc  uxoribus  8acer- 
doium  tractnsset,  diccns  suinmurn  sccliis  esse  a  latere  merctricis  ad  corpus 
Christi  conficifiKiuTn  surgere  :  cum  eadem  die  coipus  ChriHtt  coafecisset, 
cum  meictricc  po^t  vesperam  iDteKsptni  tH.  Rm  apcttinima  negsri  non 
potoit,  cdari  non  decuit.  Sumrout  honor  ubique  habilus  in  lammnni  da- 
dsens  versus  mU  Repedavit  igitur  in  ana,  Dei  ju<liao  eonfusos  et  inglo- 
riu»."  R.  Hoveden,  Matt.  Westmon.  and  others»  repeat  the  story.— T.] 

^  See  the  hull,  25  Jan.  in  Wharton,  AngUa  S«e.  i.  p.  792. 

•1  \V.  Malm,  fli^t.  Nov.  p.  699. 

^  Kadmcr,  p.  I'SH.  [The  vacant  veo«  of  which  Henry  appropriated  the 
revenues  to  im  own  use,  were:  Canicri)ury,  Uurhain,  and  Hereford,  for 
five,  sod  Norwicfa  and  Ely  for  dm  ycsre.  Vnm  WUfiaro  Giffkrd»  his 
chancellor,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  he  extorted 
eight  himdred  marks;  firom  Roger,  three  thousand  marks,  before  he 
would*  noflUttAle  him  to  Lichfield.  in  t 
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the  Church  nor  the  administration  of  other  Church  property 
had  thereby  suflfered,  hut  that  both  had  been  in  the  hands  of 

respectable  ecclesiastics,  and  indirectly  intjin  it(  s,  that  the 
churches  iluriug  tlmt  interval  might  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  monks  K  Even  the  ecoleeiastioai  ehromders  hardly  com- 
plain of  these  vacanuiee^  and  we  should,  perhaps,  do  well  to 
oonsider,  whether  those  preUtes  might  not  sometimes  have 
been  indebted  to  the  king  for  undtsohai^ged  feudal  obliga- 
tions, as  well  as  the  reasons  and  pretexts  which,  through  the 
schisms  in  the  |)a|)acy,  the  contests  between  the  English 
archbislio])>-,  and  their  as  well  as  the  king's  freqnent  absence 
from  England,  at  a  time  when  modern  financial  expedients 
were  unknown,  might  but  too  easily  and  temptingly  present 
themselves. 

The  oircnmstanee  most  prejudicial  to  the  internal  happiness, 

although  perhaps  not  to  the  external  glory,  of  Henry's  govern* 
ment,  was  his  oft-repeated  and  protracted  residence  in  France. 

In  a  ommdl  hdd  at  WertnÜBtter  by  afchbialMip  Aoidni,  ia  1 109,  it  wm 
enacted,  ikat  no  atckitacom,  pHeat,  or  detmm,  »konld  take  a  vttfe,  or, 
iakem,  ntam  ker:  hU  a  a»Adeaeom,wko  wo*  so#  a  eamim,^iemarnid  ^Ur 

having  made  profession  of  chastity,  should  be  boMMd  ijf  the  eme  nie.  During 
Anselm's  exile,  this  rule  was  violated  by  many,  who  retained  their  wives, 
thereby  affording  the  kin^j  a  pretext  for  extorting  money,  and  who  accord- 
ingly ordered  his  ministers  to  implead  the  offenders,  and  to  receive  money 
as  an  atonement  for  the  crime  ;  hut  as  a  great  number  were  proved  to  be 
innocent,  the  sum  so  obtained  fell  far  beneath  exfiectation,  wbereiip<m  a 
eertaia  lutn  waa  exacts  fpm  every  parish  priest,  whather  guilty  or  not. 
Hance  arosa  miifili  tienble»  aoow  baiiig  ui2afe^  o^htn  imwilüiig  to  pay  so 
Qf^oat  a  demand.  Tlia  cooiaqnenoe  was,  thai  thay  we  incaroarated  sad 
tortured.  Henry  being  a(  that  time  in  London  was  me!*  .^>^  his  way  to 
the  palMe,  by  about  two  hundred  priests  barefooted  in  theiV*^**^ 
stoles,  who,  casting  themselves  at  his  feet,  with  one  voice  iraplo?!^'*" 
mercy  ;  !nit  he  was  deaf  to  their  prayers,  and  ordered  them  to  be  dn^ 
from  his  sight.  They  then  hetook  themselves  to  the  queen,  praying  for 
her  intercession.  She,  it  is  said,  was  moved  to  tears,  but  withheld  by  fear 
fieoi  intervenii^  in  their  favour.    Eadmer,  pp.  67,  83,  b4. — T.J 

>  Esdmcr,  p.  109.  Sinwoo  Dnnelm.  coL  68.  The  abbot  of  St.  Denys 
caUi  him  "  eedeaianmi  libeialia  ditator  et  ekemosynanun  dapeilia  diapea* 
Mtor.'*  Soger,  lib.  i.  44. 
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Of  tlio  thirty-five  years  of  his  reign,  he  p,iRse<l  not  less  tlian 
the  half  iu  that  kingdom.  The  }!)nghäh  in  general  were  of 
opinion  that  this  arose  from  an  aversion  to  their  country; 
while  others  accused  the  eoont  of  Meulan  of  imparting  to  the 
king  his  hatred  towards  them'.  But  it  eannot  be  denied  that 
the  oritical  condition  of  Normandy,  as  weil  as  the  hostile 
neighbours  by  whom  it  was  so  constantly  threatened,  rendered 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign  in  his  newiy  a«<|mred  province 
indisjxii  sable. 

After  the  peace  of  Gisors  it  was  Hear)' s  earnest  endea- 
vour to  secure  for  his  son  V\  illiam  an  undisputed  suoeeesion 
to  the  throne.  For  this  object,  as  soon  as  a  war  with  the 
Welsh  permitted  hhn,  he  crossed  over  to  Normandy,  (Sept. 
1115,)  and  prevailed  on  the  chief  persons  of  the  duchy  to  do 
homage  in  the  following  year  to  Iiis  höh  then  seanM^ly  twelve 
years  old-.  It  seems  not  mi]  !  (»hal>lo  that  kin<;  Lewis  had 
previously  received  the  young  prince  s  homage  for  the  French 
provinces  of  the  kings  of  England,  on  which  occasion  the 
French  monarch  ceded  to  him  the  often  disputed  town  of 
Gisors.  After  acknowledgment  in  the  hereditacy  states  of  his 
grandfather,  William  had  no  difficulty,  in  the  following  year^ 
in  obtaining  the  oaths  of  honiage  and  fealty  of  the  barons  of 
England,  which  they  performed  on  a  groat  court-day  held  at 
Salisbury  (19th  Mar.  1116). 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  Henry  again  embarked  for  Nor- 

'  According  to  the  respectable  authority  of  Eadmer  (p.  1  lOj,  the  Kng- 
lirik  had  good  resion  for  enteiUining  such  an  opinion ;  be  Mys :  **  St 
Aoglm  srat,  nulls  virtus,  nt  bonore  aliquo  dignu»  judicaretur,  earn  potent 
adjuvu«.  Si  sÜsaigens,  solummodo  qoie  sUcojus  bona  specisin,  SDiicoiram 
testimonio  pr^tendenat,  Uli  sdicrilMNatitr,  bonore  piniwpno  Ulico  digoiis 
judicabatur." — T. 

2  Sax.  ChroD.  a.  illd.  Hia  age  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  pope  in 
Eadmer,  p.  74. 

^  8uger,  p.  29-  liecueil  des  Hist.  Malmesbury  (pp.  634,  (iu2)  places 
WiUiaiB*e  homage  to  Lewis  later;  but  he  is  notoriously  unworthy  of  trust 
in  euch  d^sils,  and  the  homage  of  the  Nonnan  bsrons  to  William  would 
have  been  of  no  force  if  not  preceded  b7  the  other. 
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mandy,  where  he  remained  nearly  five  years.  The  diMensiomi 

between  his  nephew  Theobald  count  of  Blois  and  the  king  of 
Franc©  claimed  bis  iinniodiate  attention,  and  led  to  an  in- 
cessant border  warfare  between  the  two  kings.  Lewis  himself, 
with  the  count  of  Flanders,  appeared  at  one  time  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  French  warriors  not  far  from  Bouen  >.  On  hw 
side  fought  the  oonnt  Fulk  of  Anjou,  on  that  of  Henry  hia 
nephew,  the  brother  of  Theobald,  Stephen  of  Blois,  who  by 
his  valour  in  those  wars  earned  his  later  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Henry 'h  advcidarios  combined  in 
a  plan  for  recovering  his  paternal  inheritance  for  William, 
the  son  of  duke  liobert ;  but  throughout  a  number  of  years 
their  wars  oonsisted  more  in  a  series  of  adventares  than 
of  results.  King  Lewis  himself  had,  on  one  oeeasion,  dis- 
guised as  a  monk,  together  with  some  warriors  muffled  in 
black  cloaks,  taken  by  surprise  the  town  of  Le  Gki^  Nieaise, 
on  the  Hpte,  and,  in  tlie  cell  of  St.  Ouen,  erected  a  strong 
castU^  there '2.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  was  much  con- 
tention both  with  the  sword  and  with  wit,  and  Henry  con- 
structed many  new  castles,  which  retained  the  nicknames  of 

1  Sax.  Chron.  aa.  1116, 1117-  W.  Malm.  p.  634.  Ordsric,  in  passing 
from  the  lltb  to  thf  r.'tli  book,  oniitft  the  cveiUs  of  t!ie  yc^rn  1  1  !:v  -lus 
witli  the  extraordinary  remark,  that  in  these  five  years,  profouad  peace 
took  place  with  Henry's  neighbours. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  842.  Suger,  p.  43.  [According  to  Sugcr,  Lewis  ooiy 
aent  forward  a  body  ct  men,  disguised  aa  tmrdlen  to  occupy  the  plaee. 
In  the  Cbroniqnm  da  St.  Denis,  it  ia  said  that  the  kiog  '*  envois  avant  aoi 
de  see  gena,  lea  haubers  meatus  deaos  lea  chapes  ek  lee  mp^M  oriotei,  et 
deaceDdirent  on  comun  chemin  ausi  conitne  se  ce  fusent  paieanx,  vers  une 
inle  qui  a  non  li  Gucz-Nicaise."  p.  175.  In  the  Chronica  Hegum  Fran- 
conim  (p.  21 1 )  they  are  described  as  vine-dressers  :  "in  habitu  viticolarura 
fecit  capi  villain."  It  is  to  Orderic  alone  that  we  owe  the  more  ronutiuic, 
though  probably  less  veracious,  account  adopted  la  the  text :  '*  Porro  Lu> 
dovictls  Vadum  Nigasii,  quod  Vani  vulgo  vocatur,  fraudulenter  adüt,  ac 
vduti  monaichua  cum  aodia  militibus,  qui  nigria  cap)NS  amicti  crank,  ex 
ioipcrato  intravit;  ibiqoe  in  edla  mooachoram  S.  Andoeni  Castrum  muni- 

•       ek  in  domo  Domini,  ubi  soluminodo  pncea  olferri  Deo  debeni,  ipdan- 
cam  lakronum  toriiiter  effccit,**-'T.] 
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*  Mal-assis',''  *Gfte  de  lievre"^,*'  and  the  like.  On  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, many  losses  rendered  this  war  extremely  critical  for 
Heniy.  Within  a  few  weeks  died  count  William  of  Evrenx, 
whose  eouDtj  Am&uri  of  Montfort»  having  failed  to  obtain  it 
at  his  reqoest,  sought  to  acquire  hj  amui»  aod  oontrived  to 
alienate  many  Norman  harons  from  the  king.  Queen  Matilda 
also  died  at  this  time,  who  had  tnolined  the  hearts  of  many, 
particularly  English,  towards  her  consort ;  und,  lastly,  he 
whOvSti  lo.SvS  was  the  most  sensibly  telt  by  the  state,  the  sa- 
gacious minister  of  the  king,  Bobert  of  Meulan,  who  by  his 
counsel  and  influence  appeared  as  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne.  King  Heniy  was  also  at  this  time  forsaken  by  many 
of  his  most  powerful  barons :  by  Henry  count  of  En,  Stephen 
count  of  Aumale,  Hug:h  of  Gonrnay,  and  Eustace  of  Pacy,  a 
natural  son  of  William  ol'  Hretcuil,  who  wa^  married  to  Ju- 
liana, a  natural  daughter  of  the  king  Eustace  had  obtained 
from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  castle  of  Ivry,  belonging  to  the 
ducal  demesne ;  but  Henry  having  some  doubts  of  his  fidelity, 
had  received  from  him,  as  a  pledge  of  his  allegiance,  his  two 
daughters  by  Juliana,  while  the  son  of  Ralf  Harenoi  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Eustace, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  Amauri  of  Montfort,  barbarously 
deprived  the  boy  of  sight ;  whereupon  the  kintr,  whose  anger 
had  by  the  unhappy  father  been  raiwed  to  Jury,  allowed  Hju-ene 
to  put  out  the  eyes  and  amputate  the  noses  of  the  innocent 
daughters  of  Eustace^  his  own  grandchildren,  and,  moreover, 
loaded  him  with  presents.  Juliana's  agony  and  thirst  of  vea^ 
geanee  naturally  knew  no  bounds.  At  a  parl^  granted  her 
by  her  father  she  endeavoured  to  kill  him  by  a  |>rojectiIe. 
This  first  attempt  failed.  With  an  arrow  also  that  ehe  aimed 
at  him  she  was  equally  unsuccc^ssful.  When  at  length  com- 
pelled to  surrender  Ivi-y  to  her  father — Eustace  had  pre- 
viously escaped — ^he  allowed  his  daughter  no  other  means  of 

» 

1  lU  placed.  <  Hue'*  form.— T. 

*  W.  Geimnet.  vii.  o,  15.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  BIO. 
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departare  than  to  w&de  tknmgfa  tbe  ditch  of  the  fartras,  at 
that  tinitt — it  was  the  month  of  February — filled  with  ice, 
into  which,  aa  he  had  oaiised  the  drawbridge  to  be  removed, 

she  was  compelled  to  let  hcrseli  down  iioni  the  ramjmrt, 
cxposc<!  to  the  iraze  and  mockery  of  the  poldiery'.  In  this 
excited  state  oi'  the  pjissions  of  hate,  rage,  and  veogeaace,  the 
king^^s  life  was  not  safe  in  bis  own  palace ;  he  durst  no  longer 
tmet  his  ohamberJaine,  frequently  ohanged  his  bed,  having  hie 
•word  and  shield  constantly  at  his  side.  A  ohamberlaiii 
named  Henry,  son  of  one  of  his  treasurers,  sprung  from  a 
plebeian  race,  whom  the  king  s  partiality  had  greatly  favoured 
and  j>rouiotu(l,  wa^j  convicted  of  a  plot  to  ai^saesinate  him. 
'J'he  king  spared  his  life,  but^  as  an  appalling  example^  caused 
bim  to  be  blinded  and  emasculated  *. 

Henry  was  now  so  pressed  on  all  sidesj  that  the  moment 
appeared  not  far  distant  when  he  should  be  compelled  to 
renounce  bis  lavourite  Normandy,  and  withdraw  to  the  foggy 
northern  island,  when  an  unexpected  occurrence  and  skilfbl 
negotiations  restored  to  him  his  ancient  trood  fortune.  The 
count  of  Flandor55,  who  had  been  foremost  among  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  young  \\  iliiam  of  Normandy,  bad  in  an  attack 
on  the  town  of  £u,  been  stricken  with  an  arrow  by  a  Bretoa 
(Sept.  1118),  the  wound  from  which,  owing  to  his  intemper- 
ance,  laid  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and,  in  the  following 
midsummer,  caused  his  deaths.  Of  still  greater  importance 
was  it,  that  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whom  the  king  of  France  imagiueti 
ho  had  just  bound  to  his  interest  by  the  office  of  seneschal  of 
tbe  kingdom,  and  who  had  ]«r(>nnsed  the  county  of  Le  Maine, 
together  with  his  daughter  Matilda,  to  the  son  of  duke  Robert, 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  and,  seduced  by  English  gold,  affianced 
the  bride  to  Henry's  son  William  (June  1119)»  transferred  Le 

1  "  Nudis  natibus  usque  in  pfofuniium  fossati  cum  ignonünis  deMendit." 
Ord.  Vital,  p.  849.— T. 

2  W.  Malm.  p.  642.  Sngpr,  p.  44.  Ord.  Vital.  j>.h48. 
»  Ord.  Vilal.  p.  843.  Suger,  p.  45.  \V.  Malro.  p.  630. 
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Maine  to  him  und,  in  the  event  of  hie  not  returning  from  hie 

intended  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  period 
gained  him  the  crown  of  that  kingdona,  also  the  county  of 
Anjou  itself. 

In  the  state  of  things  then  prevailing,  an  engagemeot 
between  very  aniaU  hodiee,  yet  eoDeiatiiig  of  knights  of  re- 
nown, was  decisive.  The  king  with  five  hundred  of  his  most 
distinguished  knights  was  riding  in  the  vietnity  of  Noyon 

(20th  Aug.),  where  he  had  attended  mass,  when  his  scouts 
descried  the  kinor  of  I 'i  ance  with  four  hniidred  chosen  kniglits, 
anil  among  them  W  iiiiain  of  Normandy,  approaching  troni 
Andeiy  by  way  of  Brenne ville.  Neither  king  would  listen  to 
his  eounseUors,  dissuading  from  a  eonfliotj  which  threatened 
much  personal  danger  without  the  prospect  of  any  important 
resolt.  Only  a  hundred  Norman  knights,  under  Biehard,  an 
ilkgitimate  son  of  Henry,  had  mounted  their  horses,  the  king 
himself  with  the  rest  of  the  company  fought  on  foot.  The 
first  onset  of  Burchard  of  AXontmorency  and  Guy  of  Clermont 
with  eighty  knights  shook  the  ranks  of  the  NorniauH  and 
£ngUsh,  and  Williaui  Crespin  with  the  men  of  the  Vexia 
appeared  at  first  to  force  them  to  give  ground;  but  by  a 
skilful  movement  of  Henry  they  were  soon  surr^nded.  Wil- 
liam Creeping  perceiving  the  king,  brake  rwhly  through  those 
around  him,  and  struck  him  violently  on  the  head,  but  the 
goodness  of  his  helmet  effectually  protected  him.  A  hundred 
and  ibrty  French  knights  fled,  the  bravest  were  taken,  three 
ouly  were  slain,  which  small  number  is  to  be  explained  rather 
by  the  personal  consideration  entertained  by  the  opponents 
for  each  other,  than  by  the  hope  .of  ransom  for  the  prisoners. 
The  remaining  French  fled  towards  Andely;  some  escaped 
by  mingling  among  the  conquerors,  where,  joining  in  the  cry 
of  victory,  they  passed  for  brothers  in  arms.  King  Lewis 
himself  wandered  long  about  the  forest  alone,  until  he  was 

■  Sugcr,  p. 45.  Ord.  Vital,  p. 851 .  Sut.  Chron.  a.  1 II 9.  W.  Malm, 
p.  634. 
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guided  to  Andely  by  a  Nornum  peoaant  who,  fortanately  for 
the  king,  Hide  thought  what  a  price  Heuiy  would  have  paid 

him  for  the  wanderer.  His  banner  fell  into  tho  hands  of 
Henry,  his  saddled  charger  also,  which  the  kiiiir  ol  England 
i>ent  hiui  back,  as  his  son  William  did  his  also  to  his  cousin  Wil- 
liam of  Normoody.  Even  some  prisoners,  who  were  vaasals  of 
both  kings,  were  dismiesed  by  Henry  without  ranaom^ 

After  thie  engagement  some  inooneidemble  attempts  only 
were  made  to  cany  on  the  war.  The  king  of  France  had 
recourse  rather  to  pope  Galixtus,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  quarrel  with  En/jland,  wliilo  the  pontiff  wsih  at  lilieinis, 
on  account  of  the  council  ^uiuuiuned  tu  meet  in  that  city 
(October).  Lewis,  who  was  not  deticient  in  eloquence,  [)re- 
ferred  his  complaints  in  per«:on  against  the  king  of  England, 
and  set  in  a  prominent  light  that  prince's  treatment  of  hie 
brother  Robert,  who  had  been  left  unprotected  by  king  Philip. 
The  flight  of  the  young  William  of  Normandy  was  represented 
OM  a  banishment,  the  imprisonment  of  the  execrable  Robert 
of  Bclesnie  as  a  violation  of  the  anibiw?f*.'itlorial  piivileges; 
and  other  occurrences  in  a  similar  fashion,  as  adversaries, 
with  more  or  less  consciousness,  arc  apt  to  siu  against  im^ 
partiality  and  truth.  This  harangue  found  so  much  favour 
with  the  assembly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  archbishop 
of  Bouen  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  king  of  EngUnd  -. 

Henry  bad  in  the  meanwhile  been  engaged  in  terminating 
some  of  the  misunderstandings  with  his  vassals.  To  Amauri 
of  Montfort  he  had  ceded  the  county  of  hvreux,  had  become 
reconciled  with  Eustace  of  Breteuil  and  Juliana,  received  tiic 
submission  of  Hugh  of  Gournay,  Stephen  of  Aumale,  and 
other  rebels.  When  therefore  Henry  and  the  pope  after- 
wards met  at  Gisors,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  former  to 

^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  853.  Suger,  p.  45.  Id  Üaindcii*«  Remsias  m  lonie 
Latin  vases  on  this  battle  (apud  Nugentum)  which  are  ecroiieoudy  as* 

signed  t»  an  earlier  one. 
^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  858. 
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place  in  a  totall}  ditVorent  light,  if  not  cuinpletely  refute,  the 
cliargen  brought  against  him  at  Khciius,  and,  at  the  eame 
tiine,  adduce  many  circumstances  in  his  own  favour,  which 
turned  the  mind  of  the  pope  to  hie  advantage ;  and  oleo  to 
oonclude  a  peaoe  with  France  on  the  easiest  conditions,  viz. 
the  restoration  of  his  posseestons  to  each  of  the  kings,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  The  interest  of  William 
of  Normandy  was  üoui[Aetc\y  abandoned  :  he  neither  re- 
ceived his  father'*s  land  nor  the  earldoms  lliat  Henry  had 
formerly  promised  him  in  England.  ^Mth  the  count  of 
Flanders,  Charks  the  Good,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  soon 
restored.  William  Talevas,  son  of  Bobert  of  Belesme,  re- 
ceived, through  the  mediation  of  Fnlk  of  Anjou,  confirmation 
of  the  county  of  Ponthieu 

Thus  was  Henry's  grand  object  attained.  After  twenty 
years  of  strife  he  saw  all  his  adversaries  overcome,  himself  in 
firm  posscösiun  of  all  the  lands  over  which  his  father  had 
ruled,  and  his  son  acknowledged  as  his  suecoKsnr.  Exulting 
in  his  prosperity  Henry  embarked  at  Barfieur  {Üö  Nov.  1120.) 
and  returned  to  England.  His  son  William,  attended  hj 
numbers  of  the  yonng  nobility,  followed  with  the  royal  treasure 
in  another  vessel  named  the  White  Ship,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  one  Thomas  the  son  of  Stephen^  its 
owner,  who  claimed  the  conveyance  of  the  kin«?  as  an  hen»- 
ditary  right,  his  father  having  conveyed  the  Conqueror  on 
his  expedition  against  Harold.  All  who  loved  pleasure  and 
merriment  rushed  on  board  this  vessel,  whieh  at  the  same 
time,  promised  the  greatest  security,  and  in  which  nearly 
three  hundred  persons  were  colleeted.  Among  them  were 
Richard,  a  natural  son  of  the  king,  distinguished  for  his 
valour;  the  king's  natural  daughter  Matilda,  the  consort  of 
Hotrou  count  of  Perche;  Richard  the  young  earl  of  C  hester, 
with  Ids  countess  and  his  brother;  Otuel  the  tutor  of  the 

1  Sax.  Cbron.  a.  1130.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  846. 
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young  prinoo ;  ibe  dnughter  of  the  oount  Theobald  of  Bloas ; 
Theodrio,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Henry  V. ;  with  many 
young  nobles»  for  the  ])iirpo8e  of  receiving  inveetitore  of  their 
e«tat€s  iii  I'jngland ;  besides  a  hundred  and  forty  knights, 
and  eiirhteen  ladies,  nearly  related  to  the  kingr  or  the  chief 
nobility.  The  ship  was  so  heavily  laden  that  count  Stephen 
of  Biois  left  it  and  returned  to  land,  and  hia  example  was 
followed  by  some  monks  and  several  more  prudent  elderly 
persons.  In  the  exuberance  of  hia  gaiety,  prince  William 
caused  three  barrels  of  wine  to  be  distributed  among  the  fifty 
rowers.  Thomas,  the  master,  in  a  state  of  dmnkenness,  and, 
unconscious  of  the  helpIessneM  of  his  crew,  in  the  evening 
made  the  signal  for  departure,  and  now  all  exerted  them- 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  overtake  the  other  vessel.  Suddenly 
those  on  board  the  king's  ship  and  those  on  shore  heard  a  cry 
which»  as  they  learned  on  the  following  day,  prooeeded  from 
the  White  Ship.  Thb  ▼easel,  owing  to  the  haste  with  which 
it  was  rowed,  and  the  drunken  condition  of  the  steeraman, 
was,  notwithstanding  the  briglit  moonlight,  driven  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Cattcraze,  wrecked  and  quickly  iiUed  with  the 
rushing  water.  There  was  scarcely  time  to  put  out  a  boat, 
into  which  the  prince  was  lowered,  w  hen,  hearing  the  cries  of 
his  beloved  sister,  the  oomiteaa  of  Feiehe^  from  the  Ast- 
ainking  ahip,  he  could  not  reaiat  her  aupplicatjona  to  reoaiva 
her.  Together  with  her  ruahed  a  multitude  of  deapairing 
beinga  from  the  veaael  into  the  boat,  which,  borne  down  by 
the  weight,  instantly  disappeared  in  the  mass  of  waters.  Of 
all  who  were  on  board  the  White  Ship  only  two  still  held  by 
the  mast,  the  young  Geoffiney  of  L^Aigle  and  Berold,  a  poor 
butcher  of  Rouen.  Thomas,  the  maater,  roae  once  from  the 
water  and  inquired  after  the  prinoe.  On  hearing  that  he 
and  all  the  others  had  periahed  with  the  Tsaael,  he  cried ; 
**Then  it  ia  of  no  nae  for  me  to  live  longer  T  and  aank  inV> 
the  abyss.  Geoffrey,  stiffened  with  the  cold,  sank  soon  at  tc  i 
him,  Berold  ulone,  the  obscure,  huuible  individual,  with  whom 
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ji<il  one  of  those  on  boiinl  would  luive  changed  condition, 
survived  the  di^eadiul  night,  j>rotected  from  tlic  cold  by  ruw 
sheepskins.  Oo  the  following  inorniiig  he  was  founti  by  some 
fisheniien,  to  whom  he  related  the  appalling  catastrophe. 
The  ro>-al  treaaiire  was  afterwards  recovered ;  of  the  corpees 
very  few  wste  fouod. 

The  sad  intelKgence  was  soon  sprea4  on  the  English  ooast» 
but  there  was  no  one  venturous  enough  to  announce  it  to  the 
king,  who  believed  at  first  that  Iiis  son  had  landed  at  some 
other  port,  yet  with  increasing  anxiety  made  hourly  inquiries 
after  him.  There  was  hardly  one  at  the  court  who  had  not 
lost  some  friend  or  relative  through  this  disaster ;  all  were 
strieken  most  poignantly,  and  could  ^t/ith  diffiouity  refrain 
from  tears.  On  the  second  day  a  youth,  the  son  of  oount 
Theobald  of  Blois,  was  commissioned  to  osst  himself  at  the 
kin<;'s  feet  and  disclose  to  him  the  cause  of  the  general 
hnivow .  tlu  [(»SS  of  the  White  Ship.  Henry,  convulsed  vvitli 
the  acutc^t  pain  at  the  destruotiou  of  all  his  hopea,  fell  speech- 
less to  the  earth ;  nor  until  he  was  conveyed  to  his  chamber 
did  he  recover  his  consciousness,  only  to  burst  forth  in  the 
most  moomfiil  wailings.  Though  with  a  faculty  character- 
istic of  the  Normans  he  was  able  to  repress  his  feeUngs  and 
conceal  them  beneath  an  assumed  austerity,  he  was  never 
seen  to  laugh  afterwards*.  In  the  gem  ral  loas  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  nobility,  iio  one's  death  was  more  paiutully  felt  thau 
that  of  William  the  i^theling;  for  he  had  assumed  that 
title  to  give  pleasure  to  the  native  population.  The  sudden 
bereavement  of  the  father  could  kindle  no  hope  in  the  Anglo- 
SaKonS)  who  had  now  served  their  oooqaerors  above  half  a 
centuiy,  of  recovering  their  ancient  independence;  both  races, 
as  the  duration  of  Henry's  life  could  not  be  ascei lain*  il,  must 
only  dread  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  ; 
since  no  one  would  accept  of  duke  Kobert,  and  a  few  only  of  his 

1  Ord.  Vitd.  p.  867.  W.  Malm.  p.  663.  Flor.  Coot.  a.  1190.  Sim. 
Dnnelm.  h.  a. 
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Hon  ;  the  empreiäö  Mattldu  had  no  heir,  and  the  iniraculoueily 
saved  Stephen  of  Biois  was  httle  thought  of.  The  clergy 
profited  by  an  event  which  so  impressively  called  to  mind  the 
instability  of  all  things  earthly,  while  even  the  possibility  of 
earthly  repentance  and  atonement  was  out  olF;  nor  did  the 
pride  of  princes  and  the  vices  of  the  coart  escape  without 
animadversion). 

The  queen  Matilda  had.  H6  wo  have  already  stated,  died 
two  years  before  her  son.  Not  alone  on  the  gravestone  in 
the  royal  burial  place  at  Westminster^  but  also  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  was  engraved  the  name  of  the  good  queen 
Molded.  After  the  birth  of  her  second  and  last  child,  and 
while  the  king  was  engaged  in  war  and  knightly  pursuits  in 
Normandy,  she  had  retired  to  Westminster.  Here,  yielding 
to  the  impressions  of  her  early  cloister-days,  slic  devoted 
hotHelf  to  j)ious  meditations  and  works  of  charity.  Clad  in 
hair-cloth  under  the  garb  of  royalty,  she  would,  during  the 
days  of  Lent,  visit  the  churches  bare-footed ;  she  would  also 
_wash  the  feet  of  the  sick,  and  shrank  not  from  touching  their 
ulcers;  would  imprint  kisses  on  their  hands,  and  set  meat 
before  them^.  A  monument  of  the  industry  of  hersdf  and 
maidens  we  probably  possess  in  the  tapestry  belonging  to  the 
catln  dnil  of  Baycux.  But  her  cell  ever  continued  a  palace. 
Her  kindness  and  Uberality  attracted  ecclesiastics  and 
strangers  from  all  countries.   Poets,  who  recited  before  her 

'  Henry  uf  iluniiiiu'<!oii  ^ a.  1 120)  speaks  of  them  as  a  loathsome  set; 
and  of  prince  William,  Bromton,  col.  1()13  (  as  he  says  from  Malmesbury) 
Myi$  "quod  Üle  ^^iUidmus,  regis  priuiogenitus,  palam  Anglis  fuerat 
commfantttt,  quod  ri  alu|uando  roper  sos  ngnaret*  fteeni  co«  ad  aistntm 
trahsn  quaai  borca.'*  The  passage  doea  not  appear  in  Malnerirafy.— T* 

*  Rudbome»  Hist,  major  Winlon.  p.  276. 

3  For  this  excess  of  humiiity,  or  its  opposite,  she  was,  as  we  are  told  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester  (p.  435),  one  day  reproved  by  one  of  her  knights: 
•*  Madame,  he  seyde,  vor  Code's  loue,  ys  hye  wel  ydo, 
bat  bou  hys  uiickiic  lymes  handiest  and  ciibi  bO? 
Vyl  wolde  inyn  louerd  H  kyng  telle,  wan  he  i>y  dioii>  cuet. 
Hit  ao  vylyche  yuyled  ys,  me  I'yngI',  gyf  he  yt  wuate/* — T. 
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any  new  work«  in  the  language  of  the  oourt,  were  nobly  re- 
warded ;  even  yet  tnore  lavish  was  she  towards  those  melodi- 
ous miiistrels  who  charmed  her  well-practised  ear  with  their 
songs.  Yet  the  good  intention  oi  her  prodig:ility  did  not 
screen  her  from  its  natural  consequences,  nor  hallow  the 
means  of  satisfying  it.  She  was  ever  in  debt,  and  the  pea- 
sants on  her  lands  groaned  under  the  most  intdemble  exac- 
tions of  her  agents,  and  uttered  maledictions  on  their  lady, 
who,  although  their  country  woman,  appeared  to  them  inex- 
orable; while  the  French  poet,  clad  in  new  silk  and  costly 
furs,  gently  lisped  his  tender  vale<lictory  lay,  and  the  well-fed 
singer,  in  joyful,  jeering  mood,  carried  off  the  heavy,  easily 
earned  bag  of  sterling  money  * .  Henry  had  not  entered  into 
a  second  marriage;  thooj^  after  this  loos  it  appeared  advis- 
able,  without  delay,  to  form  an  engagement,  which  might 
insure  the  future  stability  of  his  kingdom.  His  choice  fell 
on  Adela,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  Oodfrey  VIL 
count  of  Louvain ',  by  favour  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  also 
duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  marquis  of  Antwerp,  who  after- 
wards became  and  died  duke  of  Brabant.  But  this  marriage 
was  unproductive  of  the  fruits  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was 
contracted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  not  very  import- 
ant relations  of  foreign  policy,  of  no  influence  on  England  =>. 

The  return  of  count  Fulk  of  Anjou  from  the  Holy  Land 
soon  gave  occasion  to  new  war».    This  uiabitious  prince  was 

I  W.  Mabn.p.650. 

>  Esdmer,  p.  136.  Fkir.  Cent.  a.  1 131.  W.  Gemmet.  viii.  c.  29.  It  w 
perhaps  to  tnore  than  monkish  simplicity  we  may  ascribe  what  the  monk 
of  Worcester  says  of  the  object  of  this  marriage,  viz.  "  ne  quid  ulteriua 
inhoTiestiim  committeret."  [After  Hrnry's  death,  Adela  married  William 
of  Albini,  the  first  carl  of  Arundel.  Carte— T. 

*  We  must  here  call  altculion  tu  the  erroneous  chronology  of  Orderic. 
who  places  the  prince's  shipwreck  in  1119«  and  Henry's  second  marriage 
in  1120»  both  a  year  too  early;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the 
archbishop,  Ralf  of  Omterbury,  m  1 133,  a  year  too  late.  Conf.  Sax.  Ghroa. 
aa.  1130, 1133.  Flor.  Com.,  wboee  accuracy  in  confirmed  both  by  an 
echjwe  of  the  moon  and  other  aeoounta. 
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as  ftilly  sensible  as  Henry  of  the  importance  to  each  of  an 
allianoe  between  thdr  respective  states ;  though  in  such  alli- 
ance euch  consulted  only  Iiis  own  selfishness  and  ambition. 
Henry  had  retained  his  jiucmlod  daughter-in-law  in  England 
and,  OQ  the  return  of  her  lather,  refused  to  r^nquish  her 
dowry'.  The  princess  herself,  spontaneously  renonneing  the 
world  and  its  treasures,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  devoted 
herself  to  a  life  of  piety«  and  ten  years  after  took  the  veil  in 
the  convent  of  Fontevrauld,  where  her  tender  frame  soon 
sank  under  the  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  place^. 
But  her  father,  now  on  terms  of  hostility  w  ith  Henry,  sought 
to  increase  the  future  power  of  his  race  by  the  marriage  of 
hie  second  daughter  Sibylla,  with  the  young  William  of  ^ior- 
mandy,  instigated  chiefly  by  his  uncle,  the  old  enemy  of 
Henry,  Amauri  of  Montfort,  ooant  of  Evreux,  with  whom 
other  Norman  nobles  of  high  rank  were  associated  in  favour 
of  Wtfliaro.  Among  these  were  Hugh  of  Montfort,  Hugh, 
son  of  (iervasc  of  Neuchatel,  and  even  tlicir  uncle  Waleram, 
son  of  iiobert  of  Meulan.  The  names  of  these  men  liisclose 
to  us  the  character  of  this  combination  against  the  king,  of 
which  the  real  object  was  simply  to  e&change  a  rigid  and 
powerful  lord  for  one  more  docile  and  indulgent. 

The  intriguee  of  his  Norman  barons  could  not  long  remain 
unknown  to  Henry,  who,  after  an  absenoe  of  some  years,  had 
returned  to  Normandy,  where,  while  pa^i^ing  his  time  at 
Rouen,  apparently  in  perfect  security,  lie  prepared  measures 
for  the  yuiipression  of  the  rebellion  (Whitsuntide  1 123).  He 
collected  forces  from  all  quarters,  and  commanded  Hugh  of 
Montfort  to  his  presence,  whom,  without  betraying  his  anger, 
he  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  castle  whence  he  derived  his 
name.  But  Hugh  outwitted  the  king,  who  had  expected  to 
obtain  the  castle  without  striking  a  blow.    He  promised  im- 

1  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1121.  W.  Malm.  p.  654.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  S75.  Sim. 
Dunelm.  a.  1123. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  675. 
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mediate  oontpliaiice  with  the  will  of  hie  sovereign,  and  rode 

away  with  the  knights  appointed  by  the  king  to  receive  the 
fortres«.  lie  soon,  however,  contrived  to  withdraw  from 
them  by  a  side  way,  which  led  him  to  Montlbrt  before  the 
arrival  of  those  who  followed  the  high  road.  Hero  he  cotn- 
mitted  the  defence  of  the  oaetle  to  his  wife,  Adeline,  a 
daughter  of  Robert  of  Meulan,  and  to  his  brother,  while  he 
himself  hastened  to  Brienne,  to  his  brother-in-law,  eount 
Waleram,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  open  warfare  against 
his  sovereign.  To  the  children  of  his  former  friend,  Robert 
of  Meulan,  Henry  offered  imcf)nditional  pardon  for  the  past, 
provided  they  would  return  to  their  duty,  and  also  lead  back 
Hugh  as  a  faithful  friend  and  vassal.  But  the  petulant  young 
man  was  not  to  be  moved  to  submission,  and  the  king  found 
himself  compelled  to  saerifice  both  time  and  force  in  besieging 
the  several  castles  of  the  Insurgents.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  had  gained  Pont-Auderaer  from  Waleram,  a  strong 
fortress  defended  by  a  hundred  and  forty  knights ;  but  a 
tower  of  wood,  twenty-four  feet  higher  than  the  walls,  being 
raised  before  it,  the  archers  from  its  summit  so  galled  the 
garrison,  that,  after  a-siege  of  seven  weeks,  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  Nevertheless,  the  war  threatened  to  become 
more  serious,  as  the  king  of  France  was  beginning  to  take  an 
active  part  against  Henry,  on  behalf  of  William  and  his  ad- 
herents'.  Henry  hereupon  prevailed  on  the  emperor,  his 
son-in-law,  over  whom,  in  concerns  of  state,  he  cx<  rris<  1  no 
inconsiderable  influence,  to  undertake  an  expcilitiou  airainst 
France,  to  which  he  had  long  borne  a  grudge*^.  This  attack 
compelled  Lewis  to  bold  himself  at  a  distance  from  Nor- 

>  Ord.  Vital,  p.  679.  "  Foedus  inter  re^ea  ruptuin  et  redsviva  guerra 
feraliter  inordesct'ns  utrobique  exorta  est/'    Alsu  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 124. 

2  Conf.  Stenzel,  Friinkinche  Kaiser,  b.  i.  p.  71('>.  Suger,  lib.  i.  p.  50. 
Olto  Frising.  Chron.  Ursperj?.  h.a.  To  the  kin^  of  England  is  ascribed 
a  plan  uf  hio  son-in-law  to  make  the  (ierman  empire  tributary.  See  Otto, 
ui  sup. 
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inandy,  where,  even  before  the  eraperor  had  croraed  the 
fh>ntier,  Henry,  wliile  residing  at  Caen,  had  the  unhoped-for 
good  fortuiie  to  get  into  his  power  his  chief  adversary,  count 
Waleram,  the  two  Hughs,  and  twenty-five  other  knighta,  who 
on  an  incautioun  march  were  attacked  by  Balf  of  Bayeux 
and  William  of  Tanoarvile  ^  The  battle  was  gained  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  forty  English  arshers,  by  whom  the  foremost 
horses  of  their  opponents  were  slain,  those  following  folUng 
over  them,  so  that  eighty  knights  lay  prostrate,  and  among 
them  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  (2Gth  Mar.  1124).  Five 
years  after,  these  were  set  at  liberty ;  Waleram,  probably 
less  through  respect  for  his  father  than  from  inclination  for 
his  sister,  who  had  yielded  to  Henry's  embraces  and  borne  him 
a  daughter,  received  baek  all  his  possessions,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  his  oastle,  and  was  afterwards  restored  to  Heniy's  full 
confidenee^.  tlugh  of  Montfort,  however,  even  during  the 
succeeding  reign,  continued  sunk  in  his  miserable  tot.  The 
prisoners  were  punished  with  revolting  cnielty,  chieflv  by 
nintilation.  Among  them  Luke  of  Harre,  a  knight  and  puet, 
who,  more  than  through  his  fieree  valour,  had  by  his  gift  of  sa- 
tire, oftentimes  so  fatal  to  its  possessor,  and  by  his  hunpoons 
against  Henry,  so  embittered  that  merciless  prince  against 
him,  that,  giving  no  ear  to  intercession,  he  sentenced  him  to 
the  loss  of  his  eyes.  In  his  agony  the  poet,  breaking  from 
the  Iiands  oi  iiis  tormentors,  da-shed  out  his  brains  against  a 
wall 

In  the  intended  advance  against  France,  the  king  was  still 
opposed  by  count  Araauri,  and  in  the  following  year  the  un- 
expected  death  of  the  emperor  (28  May  a.  11^3)  put  an  end 
to  a  contest  reluctantly  and  inertly  conducted  on  both  sides  ^. 

>  Ord.  Vital,  p.  860.  S«t.  Chron.  a.  1124.  H.Hum.  Rob.  de  Monte 
a.  1124. 

2  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 129.  ^  Ord.  Vital,  p.  nm. 

*  From  his  union  with  the  tluufjlitfr  of  the  king  of  Etj^lund  may  have 
originated  the  Chester  tradition,  that  the  emperor  tortured  by  remonie  on 
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William  of  Normandy  was  abandoned  by  the  count  of  Anjou 
and  his  other  French  adhereote,  and  the  diflsolution  of  his 

engagement  with  Sibylla,  on  the  pretended  plea  of  too  near 
consiinfTuinity,  through  the  intrigues  of  Henry  at  Rome  and 
in  Anjou,  confirmed ' ;  the  good  nnderstaiuling  between  the 
two  kings  restored;  and  we  soon  after  tind  Euglißh  troops, 
under  the  banner  of  France,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
rebels  in  Anvergne^. 

William  of  Normandy  was  in  the  meanwhile  wandering 
from  monastery  to  monastery  and  among  his  adherents,  to 
whom,  thTOUgh  his  pretensions  and  claims^  ho  had  become 
extremely  burthcnsome.  But  king  Lewis  soon  iuuiui  it  politic 
to  patronise  liini,  and  not  suffer  so  f'oniudable  a  weapon  against 
Henry  to  slip  from  his  hands.  He  therefore  gave  him  in 
marriaise  the  countess  Jane,  a  daughter  of  Gisehis,  the  queen's 
mother,  by  her  second  marriage  with  Begnier  count  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  at  the  same  time  investing  lum  with  the  territory  of 
the  Vexin  and  the  towns  of  Pontoise,  Ohaumont,  and  Mantes 
(Jan.  1 1527) After  some  weeks  William's  lot  beeanie  changed 
in  a  iiKist  unexpected  manner.  The  count  of  Flanders,  Charles 
the  (lood,  had  been  assassinated  while  at  his  devotions  in  tlie 
church  of  St.  Donatus  at  Bruges.  William,  buigravc  of 
Ypres,  was  probably  the  instigator  of  this  barbarous  murder, 
of  which  he  was  fuN^  eapable»  and  his  motive  for  which  may 
be  found  in  his  pretensions  to  the  Flemish  throne.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Robert  IL,  and,  consequently,  a 
nephew  r»t  IJ.ihiwin  VIT  ,  on  whose  death  he  had  endeavoured 
to  make  good  his  claim  to  Flanders.    After  the  death  of 

uccouni  of  the  ituprisonment  of  po{>e  Paschal,  became  a  voluntary  exile 
and  ended  his  days  in  a  wilderness  then.  Such  is  the  story  told  sixty 
yean  after  the  emperor's  death  by  Giraldua  Cambrenris  (Itiner.  Kb.  ii.  e. 
II.)  from  an  impostor,  wiio  aasoiiied  the  emperor's  name,  and  died  as  a 

monk  at  Cluny.  See  Ricardi  I'ictav.  Chron.  Turon.  a.  1 139- 

>  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1138.  Bulls  of  pope»  Calixtus  11.  and  lionorius  il., 
relating  to  this  affair,  may  be  seen  in  l>*Arhery.  Spicilfpf.  iii.  p  1 19. 
•  üuger»  p.  63.  ^  Ord.  V  iia).  p.  884. 
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Barles  he  inimediately  assumed  the  title  of  oouot  of  Flanders, 
whieht  howefor,  he  had  many  eompetiton,  among  whom 
#  maj  Buffioe  to  meofcioo  the  king  of  England,  his  nephew 
•ViDiam  of  Normandy — both  on  aoooimt  of  their  deeeent 
/rom  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror— and  Diederik  eount 
•  tf  Als.u^o,  who  svns  the  son  <»t"  the  sister  of  the  lasl  f?ount''« 
luoth&r,  ami  un  i  'ubtcdly  the  nearest  heir'.  But  the  sudden 
resolution  ot  the  king  of  France,  the  superior  lord  of  the 
greater  part  of  Flandera,  who  instantly  proceeded  to  Arraa> 
induoed  the  Flemiah  hnigmvea  and  oitiei  to  deelare  in  la? our 
of  William ;  an  oeettrrenee  which  phmged  Heniy  into  a  atate 
of  the  greatest  anxiety.  His  attempt,  by  sending  a  force 
under  Stephen  count  of  Riois  and  Mortain,  who  by  his  mar* 
nusc  was  vlUo  count  of  Boulogne,  a  Fieuiisli  fief,  proved  a 
taiiure.  But  ilenry  would  most  willingly  have  renounced  all 
claim  to  Flanders  for  himself,  could  he  only  have  set  aside  hie 
nephew^.  He  now  lost  no  time  in  oompleting  the  measures  we 
shall  preeently  relate  for  securing  hia  daughter's  auecession  and 
inheritance ;  when  death,  which  had  so  omelly  hereft  him  of  his 
greatest  joy,  now  as  nnexpeotedly  rdieved  him  from  his  for* 
ini  hible  youtliful  rival  '.  William,  who  in  consequcuce  of  the 
I  iLToui  with  which  he  pursued  the  murderers  of  Charles  and 
their  adherents,  as  well  as  through  the  firmuess  with  which — 
herein  resembling  his  undo — ^he  strove  to  maintain  the  public 
tranquillity,  had  raised  up  many  enemies  among  his  new  sub- 
jects, was  forsaken  by  a  vast  number  of  theiä,  while  count 
Stephen  persisted  in  refosing  his  homage  for  his  fief  of  Bou- 
logne. Count  Diederik,  su()ported  by  king  Henry,  was  called 
in  by  the  Flemings,  who  even  iiuule  an  iiuiia  l  into  France, 
and  near  Epernon  (dep.  Euro  and  Loire)  for  t;onie  time  de- 
tained king  Lewis  iiimseU';  when  W  illiam,  although  victorious 

>  Warnkuiug,  Fiandntiche  Rechts-  mid  Staatsf(e«chichte,  i.  p.  138. 
S  Udintnd,  in  Chron.  Alberici,  a.  11 27.  Gualteri  Vita  Caroli»  c.  66. 
3  H«n.  Hunt.  a.  U2S.  GuU.  d«  Nangis,  aa.  1127, 1128.  Chronica,  c. 
32.  in  **  Flandria  Generasa." 
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against  him  in  a  battle,  died  of  the  oonseqaences  of  a  alight 

wound  in  the  hand,  before  Alost,  M'hich  he  wae  besieging  in 
conjunction  with  his  now  ally.  Godtrev  of  Louvain ' .  From 
hie  deatii-bed  in  the  abbey  ot  Sf.  P>t  i  tin  at  St.Omrr's,  wiiither 
he  had  been  conveyed  ($24  J  uly  11 2H) ,  he  sent  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  his  uncle,  commending  to  his  clemency  those  Nor- 
mans  who  had  been  faithful  followers  of  their  lawful  prince. 
Having  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  claims  of  his  nephew, 
Hcnrjr  complied  with  his  reqoest,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to 
his  adherents,  with  permission  to  return  to  Normandy,  where- 
by he  chea|)ly  uained  the  good  will  of  the  Normans.  Henry 
still  continued  to  nupport  count  Diedorik  botli  by  counsel  and 
deeds ^1  compelling  his  own  nephew,  Stephen  of  Boulogne,  and 
other  Normans,  holding  possessions  in  Flanders,  to  submit  to 
him.  He,  moreover,  induced  the  count  to  take  to  wife  Sibylla 
of  Anjou,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  his  predecessor^  and 
neglected  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  bind  him  firmly  to 
his  interest ;  while  Diederik^  although  to  obtain  the  investi- 
ture of  Flanders^  he  must  necessarily  subject  himself  to 
Frauee,  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  l  lenr}' 

Thü  king  had  long  been  tirmly  resolved  that  his  nephew 
should  not  be  his  heir,  a  resolution,  in  which  we  can  recognise 
only  the  caprice  of  an  exasperated  relative  rendered  yet  more 
obdurate  by  the  consciottsness  of  the  illegality  of  his  own  pos- 
session His  daughter,  the  empress,  had  passed  her  year  of 
mourning  in  Germany,  and  then,  by  her  father's  desire,  pro- 
ceeded tu  Normandy,  where  he  at  that  tiiue  was  residifiir. 
\\'illiam''s  marriage  (1126)  had  rendered  a  speedy  execution 
of  Henry's  plans  in  the  highest  degree  necessary.  In  the 
«utunm,  therefore,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  he  crossed 
over  to  Enghind,  whither  also  the  king  of  Scotkmd  had  been 

I  Ord.  Vita),  p.  886.  Sax.  Chron.  Sim.  Duaelm.  Anaelm.  Gemblac.  Al- 
beric.  a.  i  128. 

'  Simeon  of  Durham  (col.  256)  asserts,  that  Henry  had  received  Fian* 
defB  from  the  king  of  Prance. 
»  Ord.  Vital,  p.  886.  *  Hen.  Hunt.  EpiHt.  lib.  i.  ap.  Wharton. 
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invited.  At  the  Ghristmaa  festival,  a  numerotie  aaaembla^e 
of  clergy  and  laity  met  at  the  royal  oourt  at  Windaor.  Theee, 
after  a  long  opposition  to  the  proposed  departare  from  the 

ancient  usage  of  the  land,  and  chiefly  out  of  re^rd,  most 
strongly  dwelt  on,  for  the  descent  of  his  daughter  Adelaide  or 
i£theHc — such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  her  original  name— > 
from  the  old  royal  stock  of  the  ielaod,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
miae  that  ehe  should  not  a§ain  marry  a  stranger,  he  prevailed 
on  to  engage  that»  in  the  event  of  his  death  withoat  male  off- 
spring, they  would  acknowledge  her  as  queen  of  Ei^(land  and 
ducliess  of  Nonnaudy.  William  archbishop  of  Cant^rbun\ 
and  after  him  all  the  prelates  present  down  to  the  lowest  abbot, 
swore  to  this  effect ;  in  like  manner  the  laity,  at  wiiose  head 
stood  the  king  of  Scotland ;  him  followed  Stephen  of  Mortain, 
the  king^s  nephew,  after  a  dispute  respeeting  precedence  with 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  a  natural  son  of  the  kii^.  Ste- 
phen and  many  others  took  the  oath  with  seeming  aUunity, 
as  they  had  no  belief  in  its  fulfilment.  But  far  more  was  all 
tr[jHt  in  it  shaken,  when  Matildas,  attended  by  earl  Robert  and 
Brian  fitz  Count,  son  of  the  count  of  Brittany,  embarked  for 
Mormandy,  whither  her  father  soon  followed  (26  Aug.  1127), 
and  was  thero  betrothed  to  Geoffrey  the  young  count  of 
Anjou,  son  of  Fulk,  who,  as  the  count  his  father  was  on  the 
evo  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Baldwin  II. 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  prospect  of  whose  crown  had 
renounced  his  hereditary  states,  was  virtually  their  ruler'. 
Thuf^  Nvas  tlio  king's  long-cherished  wish  attained,  of  seeing 
Anjou  ami  England  united;  a  project  at  the  time  universally 
blamed,  it  being  thought  derogatory  to  the  rank  of  the  em- 
press to  marry  a  young  count  of  fifteen ;  but  chiefly  because 

1  Su.  Chron.  a.  1 1 27.  Sii%  Danelm.  h.  a.  Ofd.  Yitil.  s.  1 129.  Of 
the  eoortship,  knighthood  and  betrothal  many  parliealars  are  given  m 
Johannis  Monaehi  Majoria  Monasterii  Hiitoria  Ganfiedi  Dada  Norman- 
norum,  lib.  i.  Hie  chronology  is  apparent  from  the  birth-day  of  Geoffrey, 
S4th  Aug.  1113.,  and  the  account  of  his  ege  (in  hie  eixteenth  fear)  at  hie 
marriage. 
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sueh  a  union  oonld  hardly,  or  rather  impossibly  be  of  long 
duration.  Hut  Henry  and  his  ministers,  and  aJso  man)  of  his 
contempt  rar  ic8,  were  sensible  that  thin  connection  with  Anjou 
not  merely  secured  to  tiic  English  crown  the  possession  of 
oertain  provinces,  but  they  well  comprehended  what  an  in* 
fluenüal  positloD  with  regard  to  Franoe  aod^  oonsequenUy,  to 
the  whole  political  syetem  of  Europe,  England  might  throng 
them  obtain.  But  Henry  had  soon  to  experienee  that  the 
realization  of  great  ideas  only  too  easily  miscarries  through 
the  personality  of  tho^o  concerned  in  executing  them.  Scarcely 
had  Henry  reached  England  after  the  temiinatiou  of  the 
Flemish  dissensions  and  the  settlement  of  matters  in  Nor- 
mandy oonneoted  with  them,  when,  shortly  after  the  mar- 
riage which  had  taken  plaee  at  Whitsuntide  (15  July  1129) 
he  received  inteUigence  that  his  daughter  had  been  contame- 
lioofily  put  away  by  her  young  consort,  and  had  returned  to 
Koucn'.  The  uncertainty  of  Matilda's  succession,  whicli  was 
generally  acknowledged,  must,  no  doubt,  have  tended  to  ag- 
gravate the  misunderstanding  between  them.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  (8  Sept.  IISO)  Henry  summoned  a  great  council 
of  the  nobles  to  attend  him  At  Northampton,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  the  request  made  by  count  Geoffrey  for 
the  return  of  hie  consort.  This  wae  agreed  to»  and^  at  the 
same  time,  the  oath,  which  assured  to  Matilda  the  succession 
to  the  ci  own,  way  renewed,  ami  also  taken  by  those  who  hat! 
not  sworn  on  the  former  occasion.  Henry  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded with  his  daughter  to  Normandy,  where  count  Geoi&ey 
received  his  wife  in  an  honourable  manner'^.  In  the  following 
years,  the  birth  of  two  children  was  for  some  time  a  source 
of  domestic  pleasuie,  and  brought  Henry  repeatedly  and  at 
length  for  scTcral  years  back  to  Normandy.  But  Geoflfrey'*e 
demands  for  certain  castles  in  Normand) ,  ]  iromised  to  him  on 
his  maniage.  but  which  the  king  refused  to  deliver  to  him, 
his  wars  against  the  king's  relations^  and  lasily*  his  demand, 

I  Sim.  Dunelin.  a.  1 139.      '  Hen.  Hunt.  a.  1  lao.  W.  Msfaa.  p.  698. 
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in  the  nam»  of  hit  childf«ii,  M  hän  to  Henry,  of  valid  ee- 
eurity  for  the  poMoerion  of  the  Englieh  and  Norman  eaatles, 

produced  so  violent  a  quarrel — which  the  ambition  of  Matilda 
temled  areatly  to  afrerravate — iliut  Henry  luui  icBulved  on 
l>!'iiiL'iiiL;  her  back  witit  hiia  to  England^  when  death  surprised 
hnn  in  the  midst  of  his  plana '. 

The  connection  with  oount  Fulk  very  soon  brought  the 
Engiiah  into  doeer  iotereoiirae  with  the  aettteiiMnta  of  the 
oroaaders  in  the  East.  After  the  return  of  hie  brother  firom 
Palestine,  Henry  had  striven  to  eheok  the  journeys  of  his 
knights  to  that  land,  that  he  might  not  be  bereft  of  those 
forces  which  were  necessary  for  the  Hupport  of  hi^  own 
power.  On  this  account  he  had  kept  at  a  distance  from 
England  Boemund  of  Aotioch,  who,  after  his  liberation  from 
captivity  among  the  Saraoens,  was  desirous  of  visatiiig  the 
king,  and  even  crossed  over  to  Normandy  for  the  pntpoee  of 
seeing  him  there.  Individual  knights  only  were  not  to  be 
Inndered,  or,  on  aooount  of  their  rostloae  spirit,  were  pei^ 
mitted.  Yearly  sendings  of  arms  and  other  munitions  he 
liberally  allowed,  and  granted  lands  in  AvraiK  In  s  to  the 
Templars,  with  many  privileges-.  But  after  tran<juillity  had 
been  restored  in  Nonnandy,  and  peaoe  ooocluded  with  the 
neighbouring  states,  Henry  appears  to  have  seen  with  pie*- 
sure  the  arrival  of  the  grand  master  of  the  Templars,  Hugh 
of  Payens.  In  Normandy  he  loaded  him  with  rieh  presents, 
and  allowed  him  to  proeeed  to  England,  where  he  likewise 
collectctl  many  donations.  A  considerable  ninnbor  of  warriors 
was  permitted  to  accompany  the  grand  master  to  Jerusalem^, 

)  Ord.  Vital,  p.  900.  Hen.  Hunt  aa.  1128, 1139. 

'  W.  Gcmniet.  lib.  viii.  e.  3d.    The  tvadHioii  that  the  Templm  ia 

Henry  the  First's  time  had  built  a  church  in  England,  in  which  the  king 
wished  to  be  buried,  i«  a  mistake.  See  Wilken.  Gesch.  der  Kreuizüge, 
ii.  Hi  ilngc  VIII. ;  where,  however,  the  bishop  of  Chichester  i«  mietaken 

for  him  of  Chrsftr. 
»  Sajt.Chron.  a.  112S.  Ilcn.  Hunt.  aa.  1128, 1129. 
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whose  turbulent  spirits  and  military  ardour  must  in  times  of 
peace  have  appeared  to  the  king  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  death  of  pope  Honorius  11.,  which  haj>j)encd  in  this 
year  (1130),  plunged  Europe,  botli  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
iuto  a  state  of  excitement.  The  majohtjr  of  the  cardinals, 
together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Normans  of  Itaiy,  declared 
for  Peter  Leonis,  who  assumed  the  tiara  under  the  name  of 
Anaolei  ;  while  the  oletgy  of  Franee,  to  whom  king  Lewis 
had  left  the  decision^  were  in  favour  of  his  opponent  Gregory, 
who  styled  himself  Innocent  II.  The  French  eeolesiastics  had 
been  niHuenced  in  their  choice  bv  St.  IjcmarJ,  tlic  celebrated 
abbot  of  Clairvanx.  Thi.s  powerful  supporter  of  liuiocent 
proceeded  also  to  Normandy,  where  Henry  was  then  residing, 
and  whom  the  English  prelates,  many  of  whom  haii  been 
gained  over  to  Peter  Leonis  during  his  stay  in  JBlnghuid,  had 
predispoeed  in  his  favour.  But  Bernard's  eloquence  pre- 
vailed, and  Henry  was  induced  to  accompany  the  abbot  to 
Chartres,  where  he  oast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Innooent,  as 
the  gup  I  en  10  head  of  Chriatendoni,  and  presentcnl  him  with 
royal  j^ilt8  {loth  Jan.  1131-).  Some  months  later,  the  pontld* 
visited  the  king  at  Xtouen,  w  here  he  found  a  most  honourable 
^  reoeption^^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  solicitations  for  aid» 
made  by  St.  Bernard  to  Henry,  were  not  needless,  as  the  em- 
peror Lothair  had  not  been  able  to  effect  the  acknowledgment 
of  Innooeni  at  Rome*. 

It  is  now  inoumbent  upon  us  to  oast  a  glance  at  the  state 
of  things  in  Wales  during  the  reign  of  llenry.  From  a  na- 
tionality as  vivid  and  tenacious  aH  that  possessed  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  principaUty  at  the  present  day,  it  was  hardly  to 

I  See  p.  319,  note 

^Ord.Vital.  p.  895.  Suger.  lib.  i.  p.  58.  Guillclmi  Vita  Benianii  in 
Opp.  S.  Bemardi  Chirvall.  edit.  M.ibillon,  t,  n.  Neander,  Oer  H.  Heni- 
bard,  p.  72.  Arnulf  Sagteas.  Üe  Schisinate,  c.  vi.  apud  Muratori  Scnptt. 
iii.  p.  430. 

^  W.  Gemmei.  viii.  c.  30,  cottfirmed  by  a  document  Uvued  by  Innocent 
from  Rouen,  dated  May  9th  1131. 
*  S.  Bemardi  Bpist.  138. 
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be  expeotod  that,  eveo  weakened  as  they  were  the  settle- 
ment of  Norman  barons  in  the  midst  of  their  oonntry,  they 

would,  during  so  long  a  reign,  contimic  either  peaceful  sub- 
jects or  neijßrhbours.    Already  in  tlie  insurrection  of  Robert 
of  Belesme  they  took  part  with  the  rebels.    Availing  himself 
therefore  of  a  year  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  foreign  war- 
fare, Henry  adopted  an  apparently  peaoeful»  although  in  the 
execDtion  perhaps,  severe  method  of  oonfirming  the  sobjeetion 
of  the  Welsh,  and,  at  the  same  time»  rendering  harmless  an 
enemy  of  the  public  tranquillity  that  he  was  harbouring  in 
the  midst  ot  Iiis  realm.    His  father,  the  Conqueror,  hud  been 
followed  to  England  by  many  Flemings,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  sojourned  in  the  northern  counties,  as  most  coiigo- 
nial  both  to  their  habits  and  native  climate.   Many  of  these 
also  dwelt  dispersed  over  all  the  other  parts  of  England,  and 
were  very  vexatious  to  the  inhabitants'.    Other  bodies  of 
Flemings  had  been  driven  from  their  eonntry  by  inundations 
(1106),  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  sought  shelter  in 
Germany,  while  others  had  betaken  themselves  to  England  -. 
To  these  Henry  had  at  first  assigned  the  desolated  lauds  on 
and  beyond  the  Tweed.   It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  oonneotion  with  the  emperor  Ueniys  that  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  of  planting  Blemish  colonies  among 
the  Welsh,  after  the  example  set  him  in  Germany  of  employ- 
ing them  to  curb  the  Slavish  nations  and  in  the  culture  of  the 
land     Henrj'  collected  all  those  Flemings  settled  in  England, 
who  had  not  previously  acquired  more  considerable  posses- 
sions, and  sent  them  to  the  western  parts  of  Wales,  to  the 
land  of  Bhos,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Uaverford  and 

>  W.  Malm.  p.  628. 
Tlie  account  of  this  second  immigration  of  Flemings  has  by  Bromton 
been  asüigued  to  the  year  1106,  and  from  lum  by  Koyghtoo,  p.  2377»  and 
by  Powel,  History  of  Wales,  p.  128. 
\  *  In  the  year  1 106  the     privilegium*'  of  the  inemi«h  colonists  ww 

granted  by  the  archbishop  Adetbero  of  Hamburg.  See  Undenbrog. 
Scrifitt.  Her.  Septent. 
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Tenby'.  Antiqiiariee  have  imagined  that  the  posterity  of 
these  colonists  may,  both  by  their  manners  an<l  language,  bo 
iwoiriiised  down  to  the  latest  times ^.  They  were  advan- 
tageous to  the  kingdoni,  if  not,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  con> 
struction  of  dikes,  yet  through  the  weaving  of  wool  and  their 
knowledge  of  husbandly,  though  at  first  chiefly  as  military 
meroenariea.  The  land  oeded  to  them  was  the  western  point 
of  Wales,  where  Milford-ha?en  afibrded  the  best  place  for 
embarkation  to  England,  and  where  Arnold  of  Shrewsbury 
had  aheady  availed  himself  of  his  acquired  territory  in  an 
attempt  on  the  royal  crown  of  Ireland.  After  his  expulsion 
from  England,  his  constable,  Gerald  of  Windsor,  defended 
the  castle  of  Pembroke^  which  was  assailed  by  the  Welsh, 
with  as  much  valour  as  artifiee,  and  caused  them  to  retire  at 
the  moment  when  his  provisions  failed,  by  easting  to  them,  on 
the  preceding  day,  as  a  present  over  the  wall,  the  small  por- 
tion still  remaining,  accompanied  by  vaunting  words,  and  by 
a  letter  which  he  had  caused  to  fall  into  their  hands,  in  wliich 
it  was  8t4ited  that  he  could  well  hold  out  tnr  tnm-  munths 
longer.  Ho  afterwards  espoused  JNesta,  the  daughter  of  iihys 
ap  Theodor,  the  last  king  of  South  Wales,  sister  of  prinee 
Griffith»  and  one  of  the  numerous  mistresses  of  king  Henry, 
to  whom  she  had  borne  two  sons,  one  named  after  his  father, 
and  Bobert  earl  of  Gloucester^.  A  grandson  of  Geiald  and 
Neeta  was  the  noted  Gerald,  to  whose  numerous  writings  we  are 
indebted  for  the  best  accounts  of  tlnj  ancient  state  of  Wales. 

Notwitlistandiug  the  valour  of  his  vassals  and  coloniste  in 
Wales,  Henry  was  unable  to  secure  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
that  country.  Dissensions  among  the  several  tribes  never 
ceased,  through  whose  mutual  support  of  each  other  violent 

1  Flor.  Wlgom.  a.  1111.  W.  Maha.  p.  493.  Biomton,  col.  1003. 

Giraldi  Cambrens.  Itincr,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  and  H.  Uuyd  on  PoweU*«  nute  , 
also  Roi.  Magn.  V\px  31  Hen.  I.  pp.  136  tf.  contain«  menUon  of  ibe 

Flemings  in  Pcnibrokfshire. 
^  Giraldi  Cambrcns.  Itiner.  kb.  li.  c.  7. 
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wars  soiiieLiujcÄ  burst  forth,  which  not  unt"re«{uently  rc<|iiired 
the  artucil  inter|>osition  of  the  king.  A  short  time  beforo  the 
planting  of  the  FlenuBh  colony  in  lihoa,  Henry  had  been 
oompeUed  to  enter  the  country,  on  which  ocoa«ion  even  the 
aid  of  king  Alexander  of  Scotland  is  eaid  to  have  been  de- 
manded (11111).  Bot  itiU  more  lerioas  was  the  appearance 
of  Griffith,  son  of  that  Rhys,  who  had  Ixieii  slain  twenty 
years  previously.  Griffith,  who  ha«i  been  reared  in  Ireland, 
exoited  by  his  return  to  his  native  country  the  minds  of  all 
the  South  Welsh.  Ho  succeeded  in  takuig  Caermartheu  from 
the  Normans,  and  found  considerable  support  in  Cardigan, 
the  castle  of  which  was  held  by  Gilbert  Strongbow,  earl  of 
Strigul.  Oenild  of  Windsor  and  the  Flemings  were  thereby 
completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  English,  and  Henty 
full n J  it  iiepc8sary,  for  the  aalety  of  hin  barons  there,  to  lead 
hif>  warriors  to  Wales  in  person  (11 14).  Under  his  <iirection 
his  brave  son,  Aobert  of  Gloucester,  suppressed  the  iosurree- 
tion^  and  a  number  of  new  castles  and  forts  were  erected, 
and  distributed  among  the  Nonnans  and  Flemings  ^  of  whom 
.many  of  the  tatter  bad  been  sent  to  Oardigan, which  was  held 
by  Bichard  of  Gare».  In  two  years  after  this  a  new  rebellion 
was  raised-*.  The  noble-hearted  Griffith  retained  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cantref  Mawr,  in  Caoriuai  ihenshire,  in  his  j)08.ses- 
sion ;  yet  di»i  tlie  iiativea  of  the  ancient  Deheubarth  pay  him 
the  respect  due  to  the  old  princes  of  their  country,  a  respect 
allowed  even  by  Uenry  himself.  In  the  summer  following  the 
kin^s  second  marriage,  a  new  expedition  against  Wales  was 
found  necessary  (I ISIS),  during  which,  in  Powys,  he  was 
stricken  with  an  arrow,  but  which  was  fortunately  arrested 

•  Powell,  pp.  [  WO  vf/.  The  Engli>h  clm)uiclers  make  no  mentioQ  of  the 
king's  prestince  iu  Wales  in  this  yiar. 

-  Sa.x.  Chron.  h.a.  Powell,  lib.  i.,  who  docs  nol,  however,  mention  the 
king'ii  itresenoe. 
3  Giraldut,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

*  Flor.Wigorn.  a.  1116. 
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by  his  chain-annour For  a  series  of  years  we  hear  of  no 
further  disturbances  of  magnitude ;  the  natives  were  held 
<lown  by  the  iron  hand  of  foreigner«,  who,  like  the  iomings 
in  Germany,  may  have  been  IbUowed  by  numbers  of  their 
wandering  and  adventurous  eountiymen.  By  these  atiangen 
the  Wekh  were  expelled  from  one  poMeasion  after  another, 
and  those  who  resisted  stricken  down  like  dogs.  The  people, 
thus  provoked  beyond  endurance,  again  rose  in  the  latter 
years  of  Henry's  reign  (1154),  burned  Caus,  a  castle  of  Pavno 
fitz  John,  sheriff  of  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the 
kixig's  most  distinguished  counsellors  and  scribes,  and  wreak- 
ed most  barbarous  vengeance  on  their  captives.  Henry  here- 
upon reeolved  to  leave  his  beloved  Normandy,  for  the  purpoee 
of  proceeding  once  more  against  the  never  totally  subdued 
ancient  Britons;  but  thrice  did  the  wind  drive  him  back  on 
the  coast  of  his  paternal  homo,  wliirli  death,  that  overtook 
.him  shortly  after,  did  not  permit  hiui  again  to  leave 2. 
'  By  dissensions  with  his  son-in-law,  Henry  found  himself 
detained  still  for  some  months  in  Normandy.  At  Lions,  near 
Kouen,  he  had  been  enjoying  his  favourite  diversion  of  the 
chase,  on  his  return  from  which  he  was  suddenly  seiied  with 
illness,  the  consequefiee,  it  is  said,  of  a  surfeit  of  lampreys, 
which,  in  a  few  days,  terminated  in  dcnih  (Ist  Dec.  1135). 
Time  and  quiet  were  afforded  iiim  ior  the  adoption  of  many 
measures  of  meroy  and  beneficence.  He  recalled  the  exiled, 
remitted  pecuniary  mulcts,  restored  to  their  paternal  inherit- 
ance those  who  had  been  displaced ;  sixty  thousand  pounds 
of  silver  he  caused  to  be  distributed  among  his  servants,  his 
mercenaries,  and  the  poor.  His  body,  aeoording  to  his  desire, 

'  8ax.  Chron.  h.  a.  (jiraldus,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  W.  Malm.  p.  62b.  Eadmer, 
]>.  I3S.  Powdl,  p.  152,  who  erroneously  places  this  expedition  in  the  year 
1118. 

2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  900.  Gerta  Stephan!»  edit.  E.  H.  S.  p.  9.   Pkyne  was 

lord  of  Ewias.  [A.  D.  1132  a  considerable  part  of  London,  together  with 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  was  conaumed  by  fixe.  Fl.  Wigom.^T.] 
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was  oonveyed  to  Kugland,  and  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Hea- 
ding, which  he  had  founded  ^ 

Hie  daughter  Matilda  did  not  see  him  again  before  his 
death.  Of  his  numerous  natural  children,  Robert  of  Oloces- 
ter-  alone  was  prosont,  whom  }ic  had  niarriod  to  Mabil,  a 
daughter  of  the  distiii<rui8hed  knight,  üobort  titz  Hamon.  Of 
his  other  ehildroii,  wo  know  of  Richard,  the  son  of  Amice,  a 
daughter  of  Ralf  of  Guader^,  whose  early  death  by  shipwreck, 
as  alio  his  aiater'Sy  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Botrou»  count  of 
Pefohe,  has  been  already  noticed ;  Reginald  of  Dnnstaovile, 
afterwards  earl  of  Cornwall^ ;  a  second  Robert,  borne  to  him 
by  Eda  ';  Gilbert;  William  of  Tracy '',  who  died  soon  after  his 
father;  and  Henry,  also  born  of  the  Welsh  princess  Nesta ; 
also  another  Matilda,  married  to  Conan  III.  count  of  iirit- 
tany7 ;  Juliana,  already  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Eustace  of 
Pacy.  There  were  also  four  other  daughters  married :  one 
bom  to  him  by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Waleram  count  of  Meulan, 
to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland*;  one  named  Constance,  to 

1  Ora.  Vital,  p.  901. 

'  GindduB  teÜi  a  singplar  Btory  respecting  the  pitemity  of  Robwt  ef 
GknieMler,  making  him  the  son  of  Nesta  by  one  Stephen :  hie  words  are: 
'*  Fuemnt  autem  duo  nobiles  viri,  ut  ejus  qui  scripsit  hsc  avimcttii,  Hen- 

ricus  *Bcilicet,  regis  Henrici  Primi  filius,  et  Secundi  avooculus,  ex  nobiH 
Nestu,  Resi  film,  in  aiistrali  Cambria  Demetiie  finibus  oriunduSyeiiZofterteS 
Stephanißlius,  Ilenrici  frater  non  germanus  sed  uterinus. — T. 

According  tu  Carte,  Riebard's  mother  was  the  widow  of  Anschil,  a 
nobleman  near  Abingdon. —  T. 

4  Hie  mother  was  Sibylle,  a  daughter  of  eir  Robert  Coibet  of  Aleeater 
in  Warwickehire.-Cerfe.--T. 

*  Job.  Hagnet.  a.  1142»  col.  270.  ["  Eda,  or  Edith,  was  a  daughter  of 
Fome,  a  great  baron  in  the  north.  She  afterwards  married  Robert  of  Oily, 
baron  of  HokenortoD  in  Oxfordshire.  There  is  still  preserved  a  charter 
of  this  Robert,  being  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Porlack  to  Hugh  de  Ralegh, 
and  another  of  lands  beyond  the  Kxe  to  Richard  IHoyer,  among  the 
writings  of  the  families  of  Chichester  and  Floyer;  and  in  the  tenth  box  in 
the  Duchy  ullice  is  a  charter  Ukewitk:  of  his  wife  Maud,  under  her  si^al.'*- 
Carte.— T. 

*  Probably  by  the  aame  mother  as  Regimdd,  being  in  ifae  Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer  atyled  hw  brother.-Cerle.— T. 

7  Ord.  Vital,  p.  544.  ^  lb.  p.  702. 
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RoMselin,  visoount  of  Beaumont  in  Le  Maine ;  a  third,  named 
Aline,  to  Matthew,  a  son  of  Boureard  of  Montmorency ;  a 

fourth,  named  Eustacia,  to  William  of  Gouet,  a  Normaii 
baron'.  ' 

Henry  was  of  middling  stature,  strong-breasted  and  of  great 
mufloular  power;  blaok  hair  overshadowed  his  foreluad,  be- 
neath which  beamed  eyes  expressive  of  serenity.  He  always 
appeared  joyous,  even  when  engaged  in  affairs  of  importance. 
Less  a  warrior  than  a  leader,  he  reminded  his  contemporaries 
of  the  saying  of  Soipio  Africanns :  *'  Imperatorem  me  mea 
mater,  non  bellatorem  peperit.''  His  moderation  in  all  en- 
joyments, except  in  that  of  the  cha.se,  has  been  celebrated  bv 
the  chroniclers  ;  though  not  with  strict  regard  to  truths  as  is 
manifest  from  his  numerous  illegitimate  offspring^. 

Besides  the  exertions  made  by  Henry  to  quell  the  open 
rebellions  of  his  barons»  we  find  him  incessantly  engaged  in 
endeavours  to  break  their  power.  While  he  maintained  all 
the  old  royal  castles  in  good  and  strong  condition,  with  trust- 
worthy garrisons,  he  allowed  those  of  his  barons,  which  through 
death  or  other  accidents  had  fallen  into  hi«  liuiidd,  to  go  to 
ruin.  His  strict  administration  of  the  law,  which  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  ''lion  of  justice/'  described  in 
the  propheoiee  of  Merlin,  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as 
it  was  rigorously  exercised  against  the  nobility^-  The  crime 
of  debasing,  or  diminishing  the  weight  of,  the  public  money 
he  pwiished  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  penalty  affixed  to 

'  •  OtlitT  Illegitimate  children  are  ascribed  to  Henry,  ])Hrticularly  a  daugh- 
ter marned  to  VVilltam  of  Chaumont.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  856. — ^T. 

3  Henry's  praUe  is  nowhere  more  loudly  sounded  than  hi  the  Acta 
CSenoman.  p.  345;  but  the  tevtimony  of  the  abbot  Suger  is  woghüer: 
"  prodm^HiiDus  Hmriciis,  o^jos  tarn  admiruida  quam  pradicanda  animi 
enporis  ttreanitas  quam  idsDtia,"  etc.  Cf.  alao  H.  Huntiiigd.  I.  vüi.  init. 
Quadern  epistola  *  De  CSontemptn  Mundi*  Sim.  Dundm.  a.  1135.  Rioad. 
p.  310. 

'  W.  Gemmet.  lib.  viii.  c.  13.  Brointon,  p.  999.  Joh.  ikrisb.  Polyc. 
vi.  16.  Galfr.  Monom.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  888, 
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wfaieh  being  the  lo«i  of  the  right  hand,  or  the  eyes»  and  ea»- 
trataoD.  Tbia  erime  had  become  to  genetal»  that  it  was 
foond  necessary  to  summon  all  the  moneyers  of  the  realm  to 

appear  Vw^fore  the  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Saüsbur)',  at 
Wiiicliesier.  when  not  loss  than  fifty  were  condeumed  to 
undergo  the  [m nalty  prescribed  by  the  law'. 

One  great  benefit  he  conferred  on  the  opprcaeed  people, 
by  an  ordinance  relative  to  the  royal  claim  of  pnrveyanoe, 
by  which  he  eet  bounds  to  the  avidity  and  outrages  of 
the  royal  officers,  when  the  king  was  on  a  progress  In 
the  country.  On  these  oecadons,  the  court  foHowers  were 
supplied  gralis  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through 
which  they  passed,  when  the  disgustiii«;  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  those  miscreants  exceed  all  belief.  I'he  consequence  was 
that,  whenever  it  became  known  in  a  place  that  the  king  was 
coming,  the  inhabitants  fled  from  their  dwellings,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  woods  and  forests,  or  wherever  th^  could  find 
shelter.  To  remedy  this  crying  evil,  Henry  decreed  to  thoee 
found  guilty  of  tueh  outrages,  the  loss  of  hands,  or  feet,  or 
other  members.  By  this  severity,  those  who  valued  their 
bodily  intecrrity  \\ere,  on  seeing  the?o  examples,  deterred 
from  injury  to  others.  By  the  same  ordinance  it  was  stated 
how  much  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  peasantry  gratis,  and 
how  much  at  a  fixed  rate.  He  also  prohibited  the  false  ell 
in  use  among  traders^  fixing  the  length  of  hfs  own  arm  as  a 
standard  throughout  England 

>  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 125.  Flor.  AVigorn.  aa.  1 108,  1 124.  W.  Malm.  p.  641. 
H.  Hunt.  a.  112.*).  Sim.  Dunelm.  h.  a.  W.  Gemmet.  lih.  viii.  e.  23.  [H. 
Hovetl.  a.  1108.  "  Et  quoniam  BaepiHsime  dum  denarii  cligcbantur,  fiectc- 
Ituiitur,  rumpebantur.  respuebantur.  statuit  ut  nullu^^  (len:.rius  vel  obolus, 
(juos  et  rotundos  esse  jus»it,  aut  etiam  «juadrans,  si  integer  esset,  respue-* 
relur."— '1'.] 

'  W.  Malm.  p.  641.  Eadmer,  p.  94.  ["Tempore  nqnidem  fnitrit  mii 
regb  hunc  moiem  mnllitudo  corom  qai  curiam  qua  flcquebantur  habebat, 
at  quseqoe  peasundanni,  dinperent,  et  nulb  aoa  cobibenta  diadpliiia, 
totam  terram»  per  quam  rex  ibat,  devastarcnt.  Accedobat  his  aliud  ma- 
lum s  piurimi  namque  eoruro,  ana  malHta  debriati  [inebriati],  dum  reperU 
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Sometimefl,  indeed,  hw  zeal  for  the  striet  administration  of 
the  law  was  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme,  as  was  the  case 

with  a  iiimiber  of  robbers  at  iliuicot,  in  Lcicestorshiro.  forty- 
four  of  whorii  tlie  justiciar,  Ralf  Bassot,  corideiiincil  to  death, 
and  six  to  the  loss  of  eyes  and  castration ;  althoii:::h  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  eome  of  them  suffered  unjustly >.  These 
eeveritiee,  however,  prevailed  ohiefly  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign,  and  Utterly  gave  way  to  peouniary  mulote'. 

But  ho  attained  his  great  object,  the  tranquillity  and  se> 
eurity  of  the  oonntry.  Even  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  have 
prized  a  8tate  of  things  whicli  enabled  a  traveller,  laden  with 
gold  and  silver,  to  pas.s  tluough  the  land  in  safety  *.  It  mu«it 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  it  was  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  and  the  inflexibility  of  the  judge  alone  that  in 
those  days  reproduced  this  wonder  of  the  golden  age ;  it  was 
(he  striet  police,  gnlted  by  the  Normans  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions. 

In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest,  the 
kings  received  the  rents  of  the  crown  lands  in  kind,  from 
which  source  the  royal  hou.seliold  was  supplied  with  neces- 
saries ;  and  such  was  the  usage  till  the  time  of  Henry  I.  But 
latterly,  when  that  king  was  much  engaged  abroad,  he  had 
need  of  payments  in  ready  money ;  in  consequence  of  which 
querulous  multitudes  assembled  at  the  courts  or,  what  was 
yet  more  serious,  were  frequently  to  be  met  on  the  ways, 
offering  their  ploughs,  in  token  of  their  ruined  husbandry ; 
for  they  were  overwhehned  with  difficulties  on  account  of 

in  hospitiis  qusp  invadebant,  }>enitus  uh^  iimcre  non  valebant,  ea  aut  ad 
forum,  per  eosdem  ipsoa  quorum  crant,  pro  4»uo  lucro  ft  rrc  ac  vendere, 
aat  lupposito  igne  cremare,  sat,  si  potu«  eaaet,  lotia  ezinde  equonim 
roonnn  pedtbus,  miduum  tllius  per  temun  effundere,  aut  eeite  aliquo  alio 
modo  disperdere  aolebant.  Qua  vero  in  patresfamUias  cmdelia,  quae  in 
uxores  ac  fUiai  eorum  indecentia  fecerint,  remi nisei  pudet."  Frum  this 
burthen  of  purvej-ance  (A.  S.  feorm-fultmn),  which  had  existed  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  people  were  relieved  by  Cnut.  See  hU  Secular 
Laws,  tit.  70.  in  "Ancient  Law«  and  Institutes." — T.] 

»  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 124.  \V.  Maim.  j».  G41.         ^  lb.  a.  1IJ5. 
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their  produo6|  which  had  now  to  be  oonveyed  for  sale  from 
their  homea  to  many  deatinationa.  Whereupon  the  king 
appointed  oertain  officials  to  viait  the  aeferal  lands,  for  the 

purpose  of  valuing  the  produce  payable  by  each,  and  reducing 
the  amount  into  money ;  the  sum  total  of  the  several  pay- 
lueiitä  in  each  county  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriif  into  the  ex* 
chequer'. 

But  notwithstanding  these  measures,  adopted  for  the  relief 
of  his  own  tenantiyi  the  miseries  of  the  people,  during  his 
reign  continued  with  little  mitigation.  It  is  not  easy,'*  says 
the  chronicler,  "  to  relate  the  miseries  of  this  land,  which  it 

was  suffering  at  Ulis  time  through  various  and  manifold 
wrongs  and  imposts,  that  were  never  intermitted  or  ceased  : 
and  ever,  when  the  king  journeyed,  there  was  plunder  and 
destruction  by  his  followers  of  the  wretched  people,  and  but 
too  often  burnings  and  murders.''  And  again :  First  they 
(the  wretched  people)  are  bereft  of  their  property*  and  then 
they  are  slain."  The  tax  of  Danegelt  was  continued  during 
the  whole  of  Henry's  rei^n,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  the 
hide;  and  an  aid  of  tliree  shillings  the  hide  was  demanded  on 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  emperor.  "  What  and 
what  grievous  oppressions  the  whole  of  England  suffered  is 
difficult  to  narrate.  In  rainng  money  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  Normandy,  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the  collectors. 
Those  who  had  nothing  to  give  were  driven  from  their  humble 
dwellings,  or  the  doors  being  torn  down  and  carried  ofl^  their 
habitations  were  left  open  to  l>e  plundered;  or  their  miserable 
chattels  being  taken  away,  they  were  reduced  to  the  extreme 
^  of  poverty,  or  in  other  ways  aftiicted  and  tormented ;  while 
against  those  who  were  thought  to  possess  something,  certain 
new  and  imaginary  offences  were  alleged,  when,  not  daring  to 
defend  themselves  in  a  plea  against  the  king,  they  were  stript 
of  their  property  and  plunged  into  misery  -.'" 

>  Seiden,  Spicel.  ad  Eadmer,  p.  2 IC,  from  the  Dialof^im  de  Scaccario. — T. 
^  Sax.  Chrun.aa.  1104,  1124.  H.  Huiit.a.U08.  Kadiner,p.S3.  Brointon 
p.  1001. 
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Less  content  must  the  people  have;  been  vvitlj  the  .system  of 
taxation.  The  nuinerouü  wars  required  muoh  money.  Of 
the  endeavours  after  order  in  the  management  of  aooounta 
we  poflseas  no  mean  example  in  the  book  jet  extant  of 
reeeipts  and  diabaraementB  by  the  royal  exchequer*.  The 
exiBting  tiaeei  also  of  renewals  and  completions  of  the 
Domesday-book  are  a  proof  of  such  endeavonrs.  Moreover, 
if  we  consider  the  collection  bearing  the  title  of  the  Laws  of 
Henry  I.-,  we  may,  perhaps,  recojOfnize  that  Kn^land,  even  at 
that  early  period,  availed  itself  of  its  insular  position  and  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  conqueror  to  the  conquered,  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  more  r^lar  administration  and  regard  of 
justice  than  had  been  possessed  by  any  people  since  the  mi- 
gration  of  nations. 

TluLt  llriiry  not  only  litii'iently  bestowed  rich  donatioua 
on  many  nionasterieM  and  churches,  but  also  foiinileil  several, 
is  the  worthier  of  notice,  as  this  tendency  in  him  proceeded 
from  no  slavish  subjection  to  the  deigy,  but  from  a  well- 
founded  sense  of  their  relation  to  the  state,  and  of  respect  for 
higher  spiritual  interests.  The  noble  abbey  of  St  Mary  at 
Reading,  was  founded  by  him  for  monks  of  the  order  of 
Cluny for  regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order  he  founded 
a  monastery  and  a  clmrch  dedicated  to  St.  John,  at  Ciren- 
cester, and  a  monastery  at  Dunstable ;  he  also  founded  an 
abbey  at  VVellaw  near  Grimsby,  and  one  at  Anglesey  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire * ;  also  a  religious  house  at  Creke  in  Norfolk ;  to 

1  The  Magnus  Rotulus  Scaccaiii  sive  Pipse,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Jus. 
Hunter  for  the  late  Record  Commission,  1S33. 

s  The  best  edition  of  this  collection  ie  thai  in  the  '*  Ancieoi  Iaws  and 
Inetitutea  of  England/'  pabliahed  by  autboiity  of  the  late  Record  Com- 
miaaioa. 

3  The  (lutation  is  dated  1121.  Monast.  Anglic,  iv.  p.  28. 

^  W.  flcminet.  lib.  viii.  c.  32.    Tlie  doeii  of  foundation  of  Reading 
abbey  see  in  Monast.  vi.  p.  175.  Joh.  Ilagubt.  col.  25S.  R.  Hapust.  col. 
310.  R.  de  Dicetf».  i  ul  50').  Knyjjliton,  col.  2384,  Chroii.  de  Duastap. 
col.  677.  [  All  tlic  chronu  ks  a^iee  lu  the  reading  of  Cir«cet»tra(Cir^cestra;). 
Anglesey  abbey  is  in  the  hundred  of  iStanc. — T.] 
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Üie  monks  of  Bee  he  gave  an  afien  priory  at  Steventon  near 

Abingdon  ;  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Valery  one  at  Takely  in 
Essex.  He  ul.so  appears  aa  a  joiDt  founder  of  the  priories 
of  Augustine  canons  at  Carlisle,  and  at  Merton  in  Surrey ; 
and,  finally,  aa  the  founder  of  many  kurge  faoepiula'.  The 
founding  of  the  migority  of  theie  appears  to  ha?e  taken  pboe 
in  the  last  fifteen  yeam  of  his  reign,  after  the  Urn  of  hie  son. 
That  Normandy,  in  this  respect,  was  not  neglected  by  him 
needs  hardly  be  mentioned.  We  will  here  notice  only  the 
beautiful  church  at  Evreii.x  as  his  foundation.  Towards 
foreign  churches  and  hospitals  he  was  frequently  not  less  niu- 
nifioent;  the  chureh  at  Cluny  he  almost  entirely  builti  and 
bestowed  on  it  laige  possessions  in  England,  also  the  ehonsb 
of  St.  Blartin  aux  Champs  at  Paris.  The  rieh  possessions  ut 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Beroy  at  Rheims  he  not  only 
religiously  protected,  but  also  augmented  -.  The  hospital  for 
the  sick  at  Chartres,  at  that  time  distinguished  bntli  tor  its 
extent  and  as  a  work  of  art»  was  completed  through  his 
liberality.  His  numerous  donations  to  the  cloisteFS  that  lay 
on  the  road  of  pilgrims  to  fiome^  faoilttated  the  way  over  the 
Alps  and  Appemne  to  the  metropolis  of  Ohristeodom. 

One  who  so  munifioently  favonred  monasteries  operated 
also  indirectly  on  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  on  the  part  of  Henry  Beauclerc  a  more  direct  in- 
fluence may  be  traced.  If  his  consort  Matilda  rewarded 
minstrels  and  melodious  songsters,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  mn* 
nifioenee  to  men  like  the  Benediotine  iSthelhard  of  Bath', 
a  distinguished  philosopher  and  investigator  of  nature,  who 
tnmslated  the  Hemeots  of  Euolid  hum  the  Arabb  verrion 

t  Hoositri.jMHmii. 

'  Monait.  ft  p.  1099.  Domesday.  Rot,  msgn.  pifM»»  p.  74.  W,  GfimoMt. 
üb.  VIII.  c.  32.  For  other  donationt  bj  the  first  Nonotn  kh^  to  the 
abbey  of  Cluny,  see  C.  G.  Hoffmann,  Nova  Scriplomro  Moanmoitonmi 

CoUectio.  i.  pp  340  sq. 

3  Rot  nulluni  jiipfP.  p.  22.  Um  Qua>Ktiones  naturales  perdifiioles"  are 
in  tlie  Ciuuoman  Library,  Galba  E.  IV. 
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into  Latin.  Modiseval  Latinity,  both  prose  and  verae,  aa  well 
as  familiarity  with  the  RoiTiaii  classics,  reached  in  his  time  a 
height  from  which,  in  England,  they  sliortly  afterwards  fell. 
During  his  reign  flourished  and  wrote  Eadnier,  Ingulf,  Jeffrey 
of  Monmoath,  WiUimh  of  Malmesbury,  William  of  Jninicges, 
Flotenoe  of  Worowter,  SimeoD  of  Duiliaiii.  Henfy  of  Hun- 
tingdoo'*B  earlier  daye  fall  also  within  this  period.  Of  tiie 
epigrams  of  the  exeenent  Godfrey,  prior  of  St.  Swithtn^s 
at  Winchester",  a  native  of  Cambray,  many  are  preserved. 
The  poems  ot'  liaduli'us  rortarius-*  and  of  Serlo  bishop  of 
Seez,  which  are  known  to  us,  e.xcit«  the  wish  to  possess  those 
etiU  hidden  from  us.  The  earliest  traoee  of  dramatic  repre- 
ientatione  in  northern  Europe  are  met  with,  under  the  reign 
of  Heniy,  in  the  monasUo  lehool  of  Dnnttable^,  where  he 
eometimes  held  hie  .eourt«.  Geofilrey,  the  master  of  the 
school  there,  was  the  direetor  of  these  spiritual  plays  or 
miracles,  the  model  of  which  he  borrowed  from  his  former 
residence.  Paries,  but  which  were  known  in  (formany  some 
centuries  earlier  in  the  Latin  poems  of  the  nwn  Hroswithe. 

Henry  took  great  delight  in  wild  beasts  &om  distant  re- 
gions, as  lions,  leopards,  lynxes,  camels,  etc.,  ammig  which 
psrtieulor  mention  is  made  of  a  porcupme.  These  were  kept 
in  the  park  which  he  had  enclosed  at  Woodstock,  one  of  his 
favourite  places  of  abode  ^.  He  had  also  a  similar  establish- 
ment at  Caen,  in  which  were  placed  beasts  from  all  the  knowu 
parts  of  the  world ^. 

At  this  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  b^an  rapidly  to 
decline,  being  expelled  from  the  halls  of  the  noble  and  powers 

>  He  died  in  1107.  8m  W.  Mibn.  p.  6p.  OundsD't  ReiBidDi,  p.  431, 
edit  1<74.  WiitoD,  H.  B.  P.  p.  cn.  edit  1840.  Camden  baa  pniwrved 
•event  of  bis  sf^pesM. 

s  Histoire  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptimii,  zxi.  pp.  611  «f. 
'  MaU.  Paris.  Hist.  Abbek.  p.  56.  Weitoo  at  top.  p*  exü. 

•*  Sax.  Chron.  a,  W'll. 
"  \Vu(ie»toc.  regis  Henrici  familiärem  privati  aecreti  recessum.  Gssta 

Stephani."  p.  87. 

•  W.  Malm.  p.  638.  Radulf  Turtarius.  A  ctcü/ *e»m  <  e^ut  ai  iimhestoc 
i«  mentioned  in  the  Rotnl.  magn.  pipsr,  p.  88.  probably  at  Bffatol. 
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fill,  and  oomipted  among  the  people  by  an  inflnz  of  Noraan* 
French.  This  latter  was  the  languagre  of  the  law  and  of  the 
court,  and  was  also  cultivated  by  the  poets :  of  whom  we  will 
here  make  mention,  on  account  of  their  particular  relation  to 
England,  only  of  Philip  of  Thann  >  and  Geoffrey  Gaimar 

Of  educational  «stabfiahmenta  there  was  no  lack,  either  in 
England  or  Noimandy.  The  abbatial  aohool  of  Bee  was  at- 
tended by  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  sdioob 
of  Canterbury,  York,  Oxford,  Abingdon,  where  king  Henry 
is  said  to  have  been  educated,  Winchester,  Peterborough, 
and  others  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  But  many  En^rHsh 
also  yisited  the  learned  foundations  of  other  lands,  and  we 
find  them  not  on^  at  Paris,  Payia»  and  Salerno,  but  also  in 
the  leetare  halls  of  the  Arabians  at  Cordova  and  Salamanoa» 
imbibing,  at  the  same  time,  oopious  dnuights  from  the  wells 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  of  seholastio  logic.  The 

system  of  the  foreigner  also  found  admission  into  the  acade- 
mic institutions  of  EnirlaiKi.  Thus  Joffrid.  abbot  of  Crow- 
land,  formerly  prior  of  St.  Evrouit  in  Normandy,  invited 
teachers  from  Origans,  where  he  had  been  educated,  and 
established  them  at  Cotenham,  a  manor  belonging  to  hia 
abbey,  by  whose  aid  a  aehool  aroee  in  the  neighbonrmg  town 
of  Cambridge,  from  whieh  the  univenrity  of  that  plaoe  may 
probably  date  its  origin.  Priscian's  grammar  with  the  com- 
nieutai  \  "f  Remigius,  AristotIc"'s  logic,  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  together  with  theology,  engrossed  the 
attention  of  scholars  both  then  and  many  oenturies  Uter^. 

1  nwie  are  teverd  nMniitcripIs  extant  of  this  writer,  the  moet  udent 
of  whidi  Mr.  Wright  etatee  to  be  that  in  the  Cotton  Ubmty  (Nero  A.V.). 
See  Popular  TVeatieee  on  ScieDoe,  by  T.  Wright.  London  1841»  pref. 

pp.  ix.  geq. — T. 

2  Sec  England  under  the  A.  S.  King^  i.  liter.  Introd.  p.  Ivi.  and  the 
epil  i|7ue  to  his  Kstone  dc«  Englef.  \v!ure  he  speaks  of  Robert,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  Walter  Expec,  and  other  contemijoraheti.  Cf.  (F. Wolf)  Wiener 
Jahrbücher,  J  836. 

*  Petnie  Blaeene.  CSontin.  p.  114.  The  mention  of  Avetvoee  (ob.  iao6) 
•hovre,  however,  thu  thia  paaaage  is  not  free  from  inlerpolation. 
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IL   1143.  I  CelMtin.  II.    1144.  |  I.ttdu«  IL  lltf. 
Bn^eniw  liL   1153  j  AnaautiiulV. 

The  dcftth  of  Henry  was  produotiTe  of  great  disorder  in  his 

states.  It  was  the  opinion  of  almost  every  one,  that  the 
oaths  which  the  late  kinir  had  caused  to  be  taken,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  throne  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  were 
not  binding.  Royalty  was  still  too  near  its  ori^n  m  Europe, 
to  admit  of  its  being  forgotten  that  its  most  prominent  aitri- 
bnte  was  the  supreme  eommand  in  war,  whtoh  eould  not  be 
held  by  a  woman.  Neither  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with 
one  very  unfavourable  exception,  had  queens,  nor  uinong  the 
Normans  countesses  or  duchesses,  ever  ruled  tluj  land.  By 
the  violation  too  of  the  assuranco  given  by  the  king,  that  his 
daughter  should  many  no  Frenchman,  the  obligation  was 
eanoelled  also  on  his  part.  Count  Geofirey  ivas,  moreover, 
held  in  great  aversion  hy  the  Normans,  which  his  incessant 
contentions  with  his  father-in-law  did  not  tend  to  mitigate. 
It  is,  indeed,  far  from  improbable,  that  Henry  himself  in  his 
auger  may  have  iiarbourcd  the  thouglit  of  excluding  his 
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daughter  from  the  promised  mioeeeaion  to  the  thnme; 
and  Hugh  Bigot  asserted  od  oath,  that  Heniy,  in  his  hst 

moments,  in  his  pre^nce,  released  the  chiefs  of  the  realm 
from  the  oath  they  had  taken  in  favour  of  Matilda,  while 
others  at  least  affirmed  that  he  had  heartily  repented  of  it'. 
The  son  of  Matilda  was  little  more  than  two  years  old,  and  to 
acknowledge  him  as  successor  to  the  throne  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  delivering  the  kingdom  over  to  his  parents 
under  the  name  of  a  regency.  The  next  male  heir  was  Theo- 
bald .  eon  of  Stephen,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  and  Adela, 
a  daugliter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a  valiant  prince,  who 
had  ever  proved  himself  u  faithful  ally  of  Henry  against  the 
king  of  Franccy  and  for  his  piety  and  beneficence  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all'^.  Many  Normans,  consequently,  flocked 
together  at  Nenbourg,  with  the  object  of  raising  him  to  the 
vacant  dignity  ;  but  while  they  were  discussing  the  subject,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  England  with  the  intelligence,  that 
Theobald's  younger  brother,  Stephen,  had  been  tliere  elected 
king,  and  wiw  already  crowned.  This  prince  had  cooetantly 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry,  had  been  educated  by  him,  and 
about  thirty  years  previously  received  knighthood  at  his 
hands,  and  afterwards  been  invested  with  ike  county  of  Mor- 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  7  ["  Ad  ipsain  hseredaiulam  iinj>erioso  illo,  cui 
nullus  obsistebat,  oris  tonitruo,  «timmos  totius  regoi  jurare  corapuUt  po- 
ttus  quam  praecepit.  Et  quanquam  eoiHlem  invite  jurare»  juramentumque 
lisnd  latum  fine  pneootoeffll,  voluit  tamen,  mors  Eseehidis,  io  dkbat 
psoam  refonoara,  perqoa  anina  molieria  ooxgugiam  multa  honunom  mülia 
ad  ooDoordiR  adaeiacere  glatinom.  Utque  patoitar  agnoaeerann^  quod  ci 
in  vita  carta  de  oauaa  complacuit,  post  mortem  ut  fix  urn  foret  diaplkniaaa, 
anpreino  eum  agitante  mortis  articulo,  cum  et  plurimi  astarent,  et  verara 
Buonim  crratnum  confes«stonera  audirent,  de  jurejurando  %'iolenter  baroni- 
bus  suU  injuucto  apertif^siine  poenituit." — ^T.]  H.  Hunt.  b.  6  Steph.. 
w  here  the  assertioa  of  the  release  from  the  oath  by  Henry  is  virtually  re- 
futed by  the  partisans  of  Matilda.  Gervasius,  a.  1135.  Ilad.  de  Dicetu, 
AMmcv.  Chfon*  ooL  505* 

2  W.  Gammel.  vUi.  c.  34.  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  903-905.  Girald.  Carobreos. 
da  Inatr.  Prin.  in  Recueil  dea  Historiena,  t.  vviU.  Accelmi  Gcmblac* 
Chron.  a.  1134. 
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tain.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  iieiregs  of  count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  had,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  put 
him  in  possession  not  only  of  that  county,  but  also  of  vast 
estates  in  England'.  From  Boulogne  he  had  frequently 
terfered  in  the  Flemuh  diMenaioiui.  ae  he  never  let  slip  an 
opportmiity  for  gntifyiog  h»  love  of  arms  and  inerBaeing  his 
militaiy  renown.  Bat  yet  more  wae  he  dietinguiahed  for 
kmdneiB,  ooartly  manners,  an  amiable  serenity  of  character, 
and  a  condescension  which  had  long  gained  him  the  hearts  of 
many  among  all  conditions  of  people^.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  often  proved  himself  imprudent,  rash,  and  on  his  fairest 
promises  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  In  short,  he  exhibited, 
in  all  its  traits,  a  complete  specimen  of  the  aooompltshed 
French  knight  of  those  days,  who,  although  capable  of  enact- 
ing many  parts  excellently  well,  was,  nevertheless,  but  til 
qualified  to  rulo  over  a  kingdom.  On  th&news  of  his  uncle'n 
death.  Stephen,  with  a  few  iollowers,  j*et  sail  from  WitsauU. 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  whence,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  proceeded  to  iiondon.  His  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  EngUmd  were  favoured  by  the  general  avernon  of  the 
people  towards  Anjou,  but  more  particularly  by  the  influence 
of  his  brother  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester.  Roger  bishop 
of  SaKitbury  also,  and  William  of  Pont-de-rArehe,  both  of 
whom  hii-d  iield  the  important  office  of  rov al  ti  oasui  or,  de- 
clared ill  Iiis  favour,  and  delivered  to  his  k clvltss  extrava- 
gance  the  money  accumulated  during  Henry  's  adimnintration. 
amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  potitids  of  silver,  together 
with  innumerable  precious  things^.   The  scruples  of  William 

1  W.  Gcmioet.  Ub.  i.  Old.  Vital,  p.  81 1.  Wil.  Nmrbwr.  lib.  i  c.  4. 

>  Bvea  his  enenues  Mofirai  this  isefmnit  of  Stopiien.  W.  Mslm.  p.  709. 

*'  Homo  msnnietiMiiniia  qui,  n  lagitine  ragnum  tngfsasus  Assist, 

ft  in  «0  admiiiistnuido  credulas  tnm  malevolonim  Husurri8  non  exhlbois- 
Bet,  iMruai  ei  profecU)  ad  regis  persons  decorero  defuisset."  R.  Hagost. 
a.  I  nG.  Sax.  Chron.  ;i  !  137.  [*>a  \>t  suik*-?*  underfrseton  ^  he  mildc  roan 
wns  1  »inftr  1  <^<x],"  etc.  iVken  the  traUor«  understood  that  ke  was  a  wäld 
man,  nmi  sn/t,  nnd  (food,  etc. — T.] 

*  W.  Malm.  p.  703.  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  5. 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  overoome  by  the  deolaration, 

already  mentioned,  of  Hu^h  Bigot,  the  seneschal  of  the  de- 
ceased sovereign.  The  j^light  opposition,  wliirli  some  fuiüitul 
friends  of  Henry  endeavoured  to  set  up  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Steplien,  was  soon  crushed,  and  the  wealthy  citizene 
of  Loodon  and  WiDohester  declared  in  favour  of  the  ehivahtHis 
aspirant.  Scarcely  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Ueniy, 
and  before  his  corpse  was  conveyed  to  England,  Stephen  was 
crowned,  on  the  2'>nd  Dec.',  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

illiam  Corboil,  in  tlio  presence  of  a  few  ecclosjastie^j  and 
laymen  of  rank,  but  who  were  quiekly  followed  by  many  othei's, 
who  hastened  to  solemnise  the  Christmas  festival  at  the  court 
of  the  newly  crowned  sovereign  at  London,  from  whence  he 
issued  a  missive,  addressed  to  the  judges  of  the  land,  the 
sherifib,  barons,  and  vassals,  both  French  and  English,  in 
which  he  confirmed  to  his  English  subjectti  all  the  immunities 
and  guoti  kiws  that  his  uncle  king  Henry  had  granted  them, 
as  well  as  the  good  laws  and  good  customs  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  time  of  king  Eadward'^;  and,  accordingly, 
strictly  forbade  eveiy  violation  of  the  same. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  late  king,  who  had  desired  to  be 
interred  in  the  abbey  founded  by  him  at  Beading,  had  not 
yet  arrived  in  England.  They  were  detained  at  Rouen  and 
Caen,  whore  they  had  been  rudely  embahned  or  rather  salted, 
to  the  annoyance,  and  oven  deadly  injury  of  those  who  ap- 
proached them^.   in  the  first  days  of  January  (1136),  Ste- 

'  Malinesbury  (p.  704 )  and  (iena^sc  (001.1340)  ijive  the  precise  date. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  :  "  on  mule  wintre  djpi,"  would  seem  also  to  signify 
the  shortest  day.  The  Annul.  Waver!,  give  8t.  Thomas'  day,  the  2li>i  Dec. ; 
John  of  Heshiiia*  the  l«t  Jan.,  probably  an  error  of  the  MS. ;  Rtdiard  of 
Hesham,  Chiittmaa  day;  Orderie  the  15th  Dee. 

*  Pointed  in  the  Charten  of  Uhertus,  p.  4.  without  date,  though,  with- 
out doubt,  earlier  than  the  ampler  eharter  placed  before  it,  iaaued  at 
Oxford. 

In  Iiis  acronnt  of  this  event  we  recognise  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
tlie  author  of  the  treatise  !>»'  (Vmtemptu  Mundi.  fHis  words  are  worth 
transcribing:  '*  Rex  Henricus  pnina  die  Dccembris  ohierat,  cujus  corpus 
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phen,  attendücl  by  the  ecelesiafitical  and  secular  iliguitaries  of 
the  kingdom,  received  the  body  of  hia  uaoie  on  the  English 
shore,  with  every  sign  of  external  ▼eneration,  and,  as  it  ia  said, 
assisted  in  ooiiTeyiog  it  to  ReadiDg. 

From  this  soene  Stephen  hastened  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  his  kingdom,  where  the  Seots  had  made  a  hostile  infx)ad, 
from  whom,  luivvcvcr,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
mention,  he,  bv  considerable  cessions  to  their  kinir  David, 
purchased  both  acknowledgment  and  homage.  But  this  ap- 
peared to  him  not  too  dearly  bought,  as  his  position  with 
rsapeot  to  his  own  subjeets  was  not  yet  firmly  established. 
After  having  celebrated  the  Blaster  festival  with  great  pomp 
at  London,  Stephen  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where,  in  the 
meanwhile,  numy  English  and  Norman  prelates  and  barons  had 
assembled.  Here  he  was  do  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
a  letter  from  the  pope,  Innocent  11.,  in  which  the  pontiif  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  Stepben^s  eleetion,  referring  to  the 
declaration  and  mediation  of  the  English  prelates,  of  the  king 

aUatum  est  Rotomagum,  et  ibi  viioera  ejus,  et  cerebruoi,  et  occuU  oome- 

pnlta  sunt ;  rrrKiuum  autem  corjms  cuhellis  circnmqunqne  desecatwm,  et 
multo  sale  a.spcr«uT-i,  rnriis  t.'uirinis  reronflituin  est  causa  fu'toris  cvitandi, 
qui  inultiis  ef  iiiiiiiuu>  juin  rircumstuiit -  s  inficiebat,  iinde  et  ipse,qui  mag- 
Qo  pretiu  cunductu::,  (»ticun  caput  v}u>>  ditfiderat,  ut  fcetidissirouin  cerebrum 
extraheret,  quamvis  linteamiDibus  caput  suum  obvohiisset,  mortuus  tarnen 
es  naaa  firetb  male  gavisitt  est.  Hie  eat  ultimna  e  mullit,  quem  rex 
HenricuN  oeddit.  lode  vero  corpus  mgivm  Ckdonum  aid  dcporUveruDt ; 
nbi  diu  in  eodeais  poeitnm,  in  qua  pater  ^a  aepoltua  fuerat,  quamvia 
multo  aale  reptetum  easet,  et  multia  coriia  recoDditum,  tamen  continue  tx 
corpore  jugitur  humor  et  horribilis  scoria  pertranfiens  dpctirrebat.  et  va»is 
sub  feretro  siiKCcptns,  a  ministris  fcrtorr  et  horrore  fatiscentihus  abjicioba- 
tiur.  Vitle  igitur  qiiicuiKjuc  le;^i^'.  iinninodo  regis  potentis.sinii  corpus, 
cujus  cervix  diadematizata  auru  el  gcuuuia  electissimis,  quasi  Dei  bplen- 
dore  vernaverat;  cujus  utraque  loanua  aceptrih  pnuradiaverat,  cujus  reUqua 
enperficiee  euro  tei^  tota  nitilarenit,  cujua  oa  tam  ddicioaianniia  et  ex- 
qntia  paed  aolebet  dlria,  cui  omnea  aaauigere»  omnea  expaveaeerep  omnea 
eongauder^  omnes  admirari  nolebant ;  vide*  inquam,  quo  eorpua  illud  de- 
venerit,  quam  borribiliter  delituerife»  quam  miaerabiUtcr  abjectum  fiwrit. 
Vide  rerum  eventuin,  ex  quo  «emiMsr  pendet  judicium,  ct  dit»re  Goolemnere 
quicquid  tic  diatermioatur*  quicquid  sic  annihilatur." — T.J 
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of  Fnuloe,  and  aMOonnt  Theobald  of  Bioii^  TothoFranoh 

king,  Lewis  VI.,  nothing,  mdeed,  could  be  more  anwdeome 
than  to  Het'  his  vassal  of  Anjou  raised  at  ouce  to  be  lord  of 
both  Noniiandy  and  England.  After  long  deliberation-,  the 
dooument  or  charter  waB  framed,  by  which  the  aocient  pnvi- 
legei  of  the  eocleuaitios,  tbe  bATOiif,  and  the  people  were  eon- 
finBed,  Mid  whuh,  by  eome  of  Hi  piofinoiie,  remoired  oertein* 
tboagfa  to  u  not  always  apparent,  eaiieei  of  eomplaint  a^Miial 
the  adminittTatioii  of  Henry.  The  king  of  the  Eoglifh,  by 
the  grace  of  (rod,  with  liio  coiisent  of  the  clergy  and  people 
elected,  by  the  nrohbishop  of  Canterbury,  legate  of  the  holy 
Kornau  Church,  consecrated,  and  by  Jonoceot,  biabop  of  tlie 
Roman  see  confirmed,  was,  in  the  firet  plaee,  not  sparing  of 
ptomiaee  to  the  Chiureh.  What  it  poesooood  at  the  death  of 
William  I.,  that  ie  about  fifty  yean  before,  it  might  elaim  ae 
its  [)roperty.  Bat,  if  the  Church  ahaU  demand  anything  it 
held  or  possessed  prior  to  the  death  of  that  king,  of  which  it 
is  now  deprived,  he  reserves  to  his  own  indulgence  and  dis- 
pensation either  to  refuse  or  restore  it-  AU  later  acquisitions 
of  the  Church  were  confirmed ;  he  promises  in  all  things  to 
maintain  peace  and  juetiee.  The  foresta  made  by  William  I. 
and  William  II.  he  reeemt  for  himself;  but  those  added  by 
Henry  he  restores  to  the  Church  and  realm.  If  any  Idshop, 
or  abbot,  or  other  ecclesiastic  makes  a  reasonable  distribution 
of  his  property,  he  confirms  such  distribution ;  but  if  pre- 
vonteti  in  such  distribution  by  death,  let  it  l)e  made  by  the 
advice  of  the  Churoh»  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  Vacant  sees 
and  their  possessions  he  orders  to  be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  deii^  and  other  upright  men  of  such  see,  until  a 
pastor  be  canonieally  appointed.  All  exactions  and  extor- 
tions^ wickedly  introduced  by  sheriffs  and  others  he  totally 

*  Soe  tlje  letter  in  Ricard.  Hagiist.  col.  313. 

s  "  Augli,  diu  habita  deliberatione,  quem  sublimarent  regt»  nomine  et 
honore,**  etc.  Auctariuoi  AoMlim  Genblw;  «.  1 136. 

*  **  MescheDiiiiigas."  See  Glosmry  to  Anc.  Ltws  and  Insi.  v.  'Miikeii- 
niog-'—T. 
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abolmhed.  and  promised  to  observe  aud  cauae  to  be  observed 
good  laws  and  the  aneient  and  just  customs  in  ca^ües  of  mur- 
drum aad  other  pleas  .  The  disoontent  caused  by  the  nu- 
merous enokMuree,  and  by  the  oevere  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  was  wide>spiead  over  Kngtond, 
and  on  the  inteUigenoe  of  Henfy^s  death  had  manifested  itsslf 
in  the  destruction  of  the  enoloeures  and  slaughter  of  the  hate- 
ful gaine^ ;  so  that  of  the  many  thousand  animals  with  which 
the  countr}'  had,  as  it  were,  boon  overrun,  it  was  now  a  rare 
sight  to  see  two  together.  The  uumerous  witaesses  of  high 
consideration  to  this  document  forbid  us  to  harbour  a  doubt 
of  its  containing  the  real  substance  of  the  oonesssions  de- 
manded firom  and  granted  by  Stephen.  Its  several  tran- 
eoripts,  att  of  the  same  tenour,  are  a  guarantee  that  we 
possess  it  in  Hs  genuine  form.  Among  those  witnesses  we 
find  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  liouen ;  the  bishops 
of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Kvreux,  Avranchee,  Here- 
ford, and  Boohester;  the  chancellor  Roger;  Henry»  the  king^s 
nephew^ ;  the  earls,  Bobert  of  Qlonosster^  William  of  Wa- 

t  Gests  Stephani  p.  2.  W.  Mabo.  p.  708. 

*  Cfasflen,  p.  3.  W.  Malm.  p.  706.  B.  Hagust.  coL  311. 

*  Probably  tha  eldaaC  aoo  <rf  Theobald»  who  was  hb  heir  in  die  coimliea 
of  CbampagiM  sod  Biie,  while  tiis  yoonger,  Theobald  V.,  recoved  Bloie 
and  Chartrea.  His  presence  was  of  importance  as  proving  the  good  sn- 
derstanding  between  the  king  and  his  elder  brother.  The  former  was 
present  alio  at  Easter,  at  the  investing  of  bisho])  Holieii  w  iih  the  see  of 
Bath,  the  document  relative  to  which  stands  \n  the  U'-v,  Rvim  t  p.  l6), 
without  date,  after  the  year  1153.  llie  prmted  text  ui  thiH  document 
sboonde  m  bhmdera»  by  which  the  entire  woifc  is  nodored  aa  much  a 
nonnmsnlofthe  ignonooeof  ike  editore  ae  of  fioglieh  hietorjr :  e.g.  Sa- 
fima  Idt  Befridue,  Adehndiie  Ibr  AddulfiiB,  WUMnnia  de  Pontlbr  W.  de 
Pontard,  R.  de  Fend  Ibr  R.  de  Femuiis,  Albert  de  Laci  for  Ilberl  de  Lad 
—  nil  well-knnwTi  name«;  of  hishops  and  bnrf>ns.  But  there  are  yet  worse 
bhinders  than  the  aiju\  e,  as  at  p.  9.»  where  several  documents  of  Henry  II., 
with  his  titlcH.  (hjx  Aquitanie  et  comes  Andegavie,  are  placed  unfier  the 
reign  of  Henry  1. !  Corapare  p.  259,  Hence  it  hardly  wiii  c.vcile  our 
nonder  when,  at  p.  91.  we  find  a  document  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Dosnnieane  and  Franciicane»  aadpicd  to  the  year  1404,  and  to  pope  In- 
noeeat  111.  (at  Lyona !). 
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rtnirio,  Rami  if  of  Chester,  iiobert  of  Warwick :  the  constables, 
Robert  of  Vere,  Milo  of  Glouf^f'^'ter,  Brian  fitz  Count'  and 
Robert  of  Oily;  the  aewen,  William  Martel,  Hngli  ttgot, 
Humphrey  of  Bohun  and  Simon  of  Beauohamp;  the  cap- 
bearers,  William  of  Aubigny,  and  Eudes  Martel;  aleo  the 
barons  of  high  rank,  Robert  of  Ferneres,  William  Peverel  of 
Nottingham,  Simon  of  Senlii»,  Payne  Htz  .Jolm,  Hamon  of  St, 
(TIair,  William  of  Albemarle,  llbert  of  Lacy- — all  names  of 
note  under  the  preceding  monarohs,  or  destined  to  become  eo 
in  the  pietent  reign.  The  more  striking,  therefotey  and  in- 
credible  is  it  that  among  the  chronielers  hostile  to  Stephen« 
one  asserts  that  he  also  promised  to  abolish  Danegdt  for 
ever*. 

'  The  iKuiies  of  tho  witnesses  to  this  charter  arc  here  ad- 
duced for  the  purpose  also  of  drawing  attention  to  t)ic  eccle- 
astics  and  vassals  of  Normandy  appearing  among  them.  Im- 
mediately on  reosipt  of  the  news  of  Henry's  death,  count 
Oeofl^y  and  his  consort,  the  empress,  had  with  little  diffi* 
onhy,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  visoount  there^  Ouiganalgaso, 
who  from  a  low  condition  had  raised  himself  to  eminence, 
taken  possession  of  several  towns  on  the  southern  frontier  of 

1  Who  Ins  iath«r  was  m  lesm  from  the  Sss.  Chron.  a.1127.  See  p.  340. 

*  llbert  forthwith  veoeiTed  bsek  from  the  new  aoveraign  the  famde  iriiieh 
bed  been  taken  from  hie  fiither  Robert  by  Heoiy.  Ric.  Hsgnet.  a.  1 135. 
But  tint  th  old  llbert  of  Lscy,  at  the  time  of  Doraeeday,  poeiemcd  Ponti- 
firaot,  as  E^i&  (Introd.  i.  p.  221)  and  Hunter  (Rot.  magn.  pipse.  p.  xxti.) 
assume,  appears,  from  the  ahove-mentioned  chronicler  very  doubtfol»  ac» 
cordini^  to  whom  if  In-lnngcd  lo  Willinm  'I'ravcrs  Crransversus). 

^  Henry  of  Huniiiigdun,  While  W  iliiam  of  Mahnesbur)',  whom  Hume 
cites  as  hin  authority  for  the  asbertiou,  roake«  uo  meutioD  of  it.  Lm- 
gard  speake  of  two  aeeembhee  at  Oxfovd.  io  the  latter  of  which  the 
letter  ct  the  pope  was  read,  but  it  eeoapm  hie  notice  that  Mahoeeboiy» 
whom  he  addnoee  as  hie  authority  for  the  firet,  fikewiee  makee  raentioii  of 
the  pepal  eonfiniialion  in  bis  tranteript  of  the  document  there  avram  to  by 
the  king.  Henry  of  HuotingdoD,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the  docu- 
ment from  treacherous  memory,  and  while  placing  its  emission  in  the  be- 
ginning: of  January,  omit«  »11  notice  of  the  documentary  proof  of  its  puUk- 
cation  after  Easier. 
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Nornmnd) ,  as  DointVont,  Argentan,  Hiesniet;.  Ambrieres,  and 
otherB,  but  of  which  he  delivered  over  some  to  Joel  of  May- 
enne ;  all  the  strong  places,  too,  were  opened  to  him,  which 
the  exiled  count  of  Ponthieu,  William  Talevas,  had  recovered 
from  the  late  kiiig.  NevertheleM,  in  the  greater  part  of  Nor- 
maody  no  favourable  dispositton  dieplayed  iteelf  to  the  preten- 
eions  of  Matilda;  even  Robert  of  Gloneester,  at  a  oonferenee 
with  count  Theobald,  the  elder  brother  of  Stephen,  delivered 
Falaise  to  the  friends  of  the  king,  though  not  until  he  liad 
carried  off  the  greater  portion  of  a  treasure  thut  Iiad  a  short 
time  previously  been  brought  thither  by  Henry  from  England', 
One  of  the  meet  illuetrious  of  the  Nonnan  noblee,  Waleram 
oount  of  Meulan,  Stephen  aonght  to  attach  to  hie  fortunes,  by 
the  betrothal  to  him  of  hie  daughter  of  two  years  old.  When, 
therefore,  the  Norman  barons,  probably  on  reoeipt  of  the  in- 
telligence of  king  David's  homage,  and  of  the  part  taken  both 
by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  had  formed  the  resolution 
to  acknowledge  Stephen,  there  a]>peare<l  no  urgent  personal 
necessity  for  him  to  cross  the  Channel,  greatly  as  the  duohy 
had  suffered,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  by  feuds  and  private 
revenge.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  anarohioal  state  of  the 
eonntiy  sinee  Henry's  deeease,  that  Stephen  deemed  it  ad- 
visable at  kost  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  calls 
made  on  him  from  that  (Quarter,  At  midsummer,  therefore, 
he  hastened  to  one  of  the  southern  porta,  but  found  tiie  wind 
unfavourable  for  the  perilous  summer  passage  to  France. 
After  a  dehiy  of  some  time>  a  messenger  arrived  with  intelli- 
genoe  of  the  death  of  Boger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  Boger  was, 
however,  as  it  proved,  in  perfect  health,  yet  the  king  availed 

'  Robert,  de  Monte,  a.  1135.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  o<>3.  In  the  Rotul.  imgxi. 
pipjc  we  find  frequent  mention  of  two  men  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  is 
da>ignated  Brtto.  'llie  a)M)ve-mentioned  cupbearer  is  also  tbereiu  named, 
whence  we  see  that  even  court-offices,  in  the  tranquil  thinning  of  this 
reign,  relaiiMd  thar  old  occupanta.  Mirtel,  Hmio  's  cupbesrer»  wss  new 
piomol«d  to  the  poet  of  eewer. 
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himwlf  of  the  t'idsc  report  to  poptpoiio  his  departure  till  the 
follow iniz;  Mjirin<j.  'Vhe  numerous  (listurbaiict's.  thnt  had  broken 
out  in  Kngland,  rendered  hie  presence  necessary  in  many  parts 
of  the  oounlry,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  intentioii- 
aUy  oast  a  ^  of  obaeuritj  over  hia  plaoe  of  reridenoe,  as,  in 
the  nortli  of  Eng^d,  it  was  belie?ed,  that  in  Aiigiut  he  had 
aoliially  paaaed  over  to  Normandy'. 

Stephen's  reigo  of  ahnost  twenty  years  is  eoarody  other 
than  au  evor-repcated  tale  of  petty  border  wars,  internal 
feuda,  and  deeds  of  violence.  Novrrthelesn.  a  sUito  of  thiug.s, 
that  could  exii^t  for  ^^o  long  a  time,  will  not  appear  indifferent 
to  the  !^tudent  oi'  history,  but»  while  an  enumeration  of  every 
individaal  event  can  have  no  value  for  the  hietoiy  of  the 
oountiy,  demanda  a  mora  exaet  eonnderatioa  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with,  in  order  to  elueidate  their  mutual  ooonee- 
tion ;  to  comprehend  how  such  a  t^tate  of  things  could  so  long 
continue  ;  to  form  a  judsrment  how  far  it  accorded  with 
similar  phenomena  in  the  history  of  Europe,  or  whether  it 
was  of  a  peouJiar  charaoter ;  in  order  finally  to  be  able  to  set 
forth  whatever  may  preeent  itself  in  isolated  events,  either 
iUostfative  of  the  past,  or  capable  of  devebping  fatare  ooenr- 
renoes  and  prineiples. 

The  means  chiefly  adopted  by  Stephen  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  puwrr  in  Enfjland,  but  by  which  lie,  at  the  same  time, 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  decline,  had,  though  with  a  greater 
degree  of  caution,  been  ahready  resorted  to  by  hia  predeoessor 
-*the  htra  of  foreign  meroenaries.  As  long  as  the  treasure 
aooamdated  by  Henry  lasted,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  a 
standing  army,  wheroby  his  barons  were  partially  relieved  of 
the  burdens  of  warfare,  and  whose  chief  incitement  was 
Stephen's  ^oM.  The  greater  part  of  this  force  consisted  of 
Flemings,  led,  for  the  most  part,  by  turbulent  and  impover- 

(  Job.  HagUBi.  cüi.  '25S.  Ric.  llagu&t.  col.  312.  AU  the  other  chroniclers 
igies  ia  slating  that  Stephen's  visit  to  Nonndy  was  not  tin  1 137.  The 
above  soeoant  leats  on  dramutaaces  related  bjr  Ordcric,  p.  904. 
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ished  knighU,  who,  driven  from  their  possessions  through  the 
ascendency  of  the  towns,  or  by  the  violence  of  destructive 
floods,  sought  to  retriove  their  fortunes  in  the  game  of  war, 
wluk  thdr  more  peaioeful  peamito  and  towoffolk,  migrating 
to  the  east  of  Eniope,  found  a  livelihood  in  the  arts  of  em- 
banking, hnebandry,  and  tiaflfe.  The  meet  influential  of  theee 
Flemings  was  WiUiam  of  Ypres,  who  had  formerly  raised 
proteiisions  to  the  Flemish  crown,  but  had  been  recently 
driven  troni  tlie  port  of  Sluys,  which  he  had  till  then  pos- 
sessed, by  the  reigning  count,  Diederik^.  Around  him  and 
others  of  a  similar  oharaeter  were  gathered  many  warriors  of 
the  lower  olass,  as  townsmen  and  ariuans,  to  whom,  as  their 
looms  were  too  Uborioos  for  them,  some  leader  of  suoh  bands 
guaranteed  either  pay  or  other  means  cyf  subsistence.  Among 
these  were  also  numerous  Bretons-,  whom  Henry  hiid  fre- 
quently employed  as  mercenaries,  as  their  poverty  compelled 
them  to  fight  under  any  banner,  and  obey  every  command  of 
the  chief  that  supported  them^.  Among  the  BretonSi  whom 
we  find  in  the  pay  of  Stephen,  are  many  whose  laok  and 
position  In  England  forbid  us  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
the  Flemish  mereenary  leaders,  although  it  was  their  lineage 
and  connections  in  their  native  land  which  attracted  to  them 
their  needy  countrymen.  Among  these  may  Ite  iijckoned 
count  Stephen  of  Penthievre,  probably  a  younger  son  of 

'  See  concerning  him  p.  2y<j,  and  Warnkonii/,  Flnndrische  Geschichte, 
i.  p.  144.  That  he  was  in  England  in  the  time  oi  Henry  I.  seems  uncer- 
tain, although  the  Willelmus  FlandreD»iü  in  the  Kotul.  magn.  pipte,  p.  83, 
may  allude  to  him ;  but  that  hs  «ith«r  then  or  later  held  the  mnk  of  earl 
to  Bngland  is  not  pvovsd.  Ha  gofcmed  the  eounty  of  Kent]  but  hi  no 
docanMDt  doea  it  appear  that  ha  bora  the  tiHa  of  aart  See  PSl- 
gntve.  Rise  and  IVogress,  ü.  p. 

S  Vf.  Malm.  p.  706.  "  Currebatur  ad  eum  ab  omnium  genenim  militi- 
bus,  et  a  lens  armaturrp  liommihri-^,  maximeque  ex  Flandria  et  Brittannia. 
Erat  ^^eiiua  hominuin  rapacjssimum  et  violentissimum."  lb.  p.  731.  "  Sub 
Stephane  plures  ex  Handria  et  Brittannia,  rapto  vivere  atjiueti,  ape  mag- 
narum  prsdarum  Angliam  involabant.** 

3  W.  Malm.  p.  69». 
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Alan  Fergaot  (the  Hed),  aa<l.  consequeoüjr,  a  grandson  of 
the  Con<)ueror.  He  enjoyed  the  vast  po8ses.<nons  of  hU  father 
in  £DgUiid»  oonauliiig  of  the  barony  of  Biobmond  m  York- 
■hire,  with  mnny  estates  in  Lineolnahife  and  other  eonnties« 
which,  after  bis  death,  in  the  early  part  of  Stepheo^s  reign., 
fell  to  hie  second  son,  Alan  II.,  sumamed  the  Black*.  Tn  hia 
youth  he  had  I  -  )i  iie  tho  character  of  a  valiaut,  but  rutr^ed 
and  cniel  warrior ;  at  a  later  period  he  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  ambitiouB  endeavour  to  raise  Brittany  again 
to  a  kingdom.  Not  far  behind  him  for  illustrious  birth, 
and  stiD  less  for  haughty  arroganoe,  stood  Her?^,  ▼isoount 
of  Leoo^,  who,  at  the  request  of  Henry,  would  never  eonde- 
soend  to  visit  England,  though  wiUi  Stephen,  whose  daughter 
he  had  espouned,  he  resided  for  some  years,  and  very  little  to 
that  prince's  advantage.  To  a  distinirnished  Ilreton  race  be- 
longed also  Alan  of  Dinan,  son  of  Uiiver,  wlio,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry,  had  received  large  possessions  in  England, 
and  served  Stephen  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  ^  as  did 
likewise  Qeofirey  Botnrel,  oonnt  of  Larobolle  and  Penthiivre, 
the  elder  brother  of  the  before-mentioned  Alan  *. 

1  Dofsetday,  patmm.  In  Botul.  msgn.  [lipae  the  litter  is  constantly 
called  "  Stephsnus,  comes  de  Britannis."  Chron.  Britan.  a.  1 146.  **  Obiit 
Alums  comes,  in  Angfis  atqne  in  Britannia  strenuissimas.*'  [See  EUia, 

Introd.  i.  p.  3f)6.— T.] 

^  "  Herveius  de  Leions  (Liuns),  tant»  nobllitatis,  tanti  superciiii,  ut 
nunquam  regi  Henrico  i)etenii  animum  indulserit  in  Angliam  venire." 
W.  Malm.  p.  721.  "  I^on,  pagus  Lehoneubis."  Of  him  and  his  mce.  see 
Daru,  Ui«toire  de  la  Bretagne,  i.  p.  109.    That  he  was  a  son-in-law  of 

Stepben,  appears  from  the  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  68,  "  Herveiu  Brituui  

geoen»  legii."  lb.  p.  74.  '*  Comes  Hervetns,  geoer  regis." 

s  In  Rotnl.  raagn.  pipie,  pp.  l6,  39»  etc.  it  is  written  **  Dinam."  In 
the  Chron.  Britan.  bis  father's  death  is  noticed  under  the  year  IISO ;  hia 
own  under  1157. 

*  "  Hoterelliis  qnidam,  romes  nritannia'."  Gesla  Sieph.  j).  81.  Comp. 
Job  Hagust.  a.  1146.  He  is  prol)al)ly  the  Gaufridiis  Bucherei  of  the  Rot. 
nia^ni.  pipa*,  where  a  Willelmus  Hoterel  and  liiiclierel,  also  a  "'ITiomas, 
hlms  Oduntä  Bücherei"  occur.  \\c  know  ui  an  elder  Breton,  GaUrid 
Bocherd,  son  of  Odo  <rf  Peatbi^vrc,  wbo  died  in  1092. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  foreigners  in 
Englan«!  consisted  solely  of  Bretons  ami  Flemings;  although 
the  presence  of  others  rather  to  be  conjectiire<i  than 
proved.  Here  we  will  merely  mention  Karanius,  a  nephew  of 
the  queen,  the  daughter  of  Eustace  III.,  count  of  Boulogne, 
as  it  waa  he,  with  William  of  Ypr«s»  who  for  some  time 
swayed  the  royal  oourt 

The  death  of  Henry  had  caused  great  exoiteinent  in  Wales, 
to  subdue  which  he  had  resolved  to  pass  over  to  England.  The 
united  bands  of  the  natives  invaded  the  well-cultivated  district 
of  Gower,  lviii<r  on  the  southern  coast,  and  on  the  lianks  of 
theTawy.  v  liich  they  ravaged,  and  surrounded  aud  put  to  the 
sword  a  body  of  6ve  hundred  and  sixteen'''  Normans  (1st  Jan. 
1186).  The  mercenaries  sent  against  them  by  the  king  were 
unable  to  gain  any  lasting  advantage  over  them,  and  were 
compelled  to  nudce  an  inglorious  retreat.  The  renowned  and 
dreaded  adversary  of  the  Welsh,  Kiohard  fits  Gilbert  of 
Clare,  whose  inHucnco  in  South  Wales  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  his  wife's  brother,  Ranulf  earl  ot  (  liester,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  realm,  a  man  highly  esteemed  and  be- 
loved by  his  people,  having  by  alliances  and  hostages  secured 
himself  against  his  neighbours,  now  hastened  back  from  Eng- 
land. Irritated  apparently  by  the  king's  refbsal  to  comply 
with  some  of  his  wishes,  he  appears  to  have  harboured  the 
design  of  rebelling  against  him,  and  of  uniting  himsdf  with 
the  Welsh  ;  when,  having  sent  back  the  companion  of  his 
journey,  Brian,  son  of  the  count  Alan  Fergant  and  haron  of 
Wallingiord,  more  usually  styled  fitz  County  with  his  nu- 
merous  band  of  armed  followers,  and  riding  through  a  dense 
forest,  to  the  sound  of  song  and  bagpipe,  the  music  soon 

•  "  Pharamus,  nepo«  rc^nnrr  NfnthiUlH',  el  iste  HononienHis."  Job.  lla- 
gust.  a.  1142.  "  Faramus,  tilius  WiJlelmi  de  Boloni^  .  .  .  ut  haherel  (er- 
luro  suatn  (in  Sudreia),  quam  noverca  sua  lenei."  Rot.  niagn.  p.  p.  :>o, 
Cf.  further  on,  under  1 1S3. 

'  The  Geeta  Steph.  p.  10,  and  Flor.  Cent.  p.  97,  agree  in  thia  number. 

»  Sss.  Chron.  r.  1 127. 
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roused  the  attention  of  the  Welsh,  of  whom  Jorwerth  of 

Gaerleon  made  a  deadly  onslaught  on  the  Normans,  and  mas- 
sacred him  and  his  attendants'  (15th  April).  This  cata- 
strophe kindled  new  liuj>e8  in  the  luinds  of  the  Welsh. 
Three  thousand  marclied  to  Cardigan  (October),  sparnig  no 
foreigner,  not  even  the  women  and  children,  to  the  fortress 
of  whieh,  where  resided  the  wife  of  the  shun  Biehard,  they 
laid  siege.  After  a  long  veslstanoe,  the  phu)e  mm  relieved 
by  Milo  of  GloueesCer^.  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Biehard 
fitz  Gilbert,  although  aided  by  the  royal  treasures,  did  not 
advance  beyond  Brecknock,  and  there  wasted  both  time  and 
the  gold  intrusted  to  him.  Nor  was  Robert  fitz  Harold  more 
fortunate,  although  he  proved  himself  not  lacking  in  eneigj, 
and  Stephen  himself  felt  oonvinoed  that  against  the  tenaeious 
love  of  oountry  oherished  by  that  exoited  people,  the  op- 
pressor had  no  better  weapon  than  patienoe,  in  the  expeota- 
tion  that  internal  dissensions  and  fiimine  would  eventnallT 
effect  their  ruin  (1137).  The  Fleminga  had  in  particuh^r 
öuft'ered  under  their  arms,  and  one  of  the  bravest  barons, 
Payne  fitz  John,  fell  in  the  pursuit  of  some  Welsh,  stricken 
by  a  hostile  spear 

Immediately  after  the  homage  at  Oxford,  St^en  sum- 
moned the  high  deigy  and  most  distiogmahed  of  the  laify  to 
meet  at  London,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  complaints  of 
the  former  against  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church 
(hn  ing  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  They  complained  of  si- 
mony; of  the  voluntary  gifts  demanded  of  them,  which  threat- 
ened gradually  to  become  a  compulsive  impost ;  of  the  riola- 

I  Gesta  bteph.  p.  10.  Flor.  Cont,  p.  97.  Ginldi  luner.  Ciunbns,  lib.  i. 
c.  4. 

>  "  Qui  cislsllum  qtiadem  urbis  (GIocssHub)  sub  oomite  hmbebal  tsoi- 
pors  regis  Henrid,  dsto  ei  hmnsgio  et  fidelitstii  sseramento;  dsdi  esdess 
dritss  caput  stl  cooiilatus."  W.  Hslm.  p.  785. 

*  Flor.  Cont.  p.  98.  Gesta  Steph.  p.  16.  Cf.  p.  905.  Joh.  and  Ric.  Ha- 
gu8t.  (coll.  258,  313),  [who  mention  two  baron*  aa  alain,  ria,  Payne  fits 
John  and  Richard  fitz  Roger. — T.] 
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tioo  of  the  eoeleslafltkial  immunitieB ;  in  short,  of  everything, 

on  aocount  of  which  the  clergy  of  those  days  were  ever  quar- 
relling^ with  princes,  who  liad  to  protect  the  interest  of  their 
governments;  also  of  the  facility  with  which  marriages  were 
dissolved,  on  which  occasion  it  was  not  difhcult  bitterly  to 
censure  the  life  of  the  departed  monarch,  highly  as  only  a  few 
months  previously  he  bad  been  extolled.  Stephen  promised 
most  readily  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Church  unimpaired, 
aod  to  remedy  the  abuses  that  had  crept  in ;  but  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  reign  permitted  him  neither  to  fulfil  this  promise, 
nor  earnestly  and  vigorously  to  manifest  an  opposite  disposi- 
tion, in  a  strife  impUoatiug  the  substance  and  extent  of  his 
rights. 

But  it  was  necessary  for  Stephen  to  preserve  the  friendship 
of  the  clergy,  as  it  early  appeared  but  too  evident,  that,  by 
his  easuiess  of  dispoeitton  and  prodigality,  he  had  lost  the 
esteem  of  his  Norman  barons,  without  having  succeeded  in 

satisfying  their  insatiable  desires. 

In  this  year,  shortly  after  Easter,  the  king  wnf»  attacked 
with  lethargy,  w  hen  Roger  Bigot,  availing  hiiiii^Lll  of  a  report 
of  his  death,  seizeil  on  the  castle  of  Norwich,  which  he  refused 
to  surrender,  except  to  the  king  himself,  and  very  reluctantly 
to  him.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  conferred  on  him 
at  a  later  period,  as  we  find  him  styled  earl  of  Norwich  and 
East  Ang)ia^ 

At  this  time  there  Eved  a  knight  of  noble  lineage  and  ex- 
tensive possesaions,  named  Robert  of  IJ.ithcMtdti  ■,  whose  life 
had  been  chiefly  passed  in  gluttony  and  drnnkonness ;  but 
who,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  forsaking  his  former  habits, 

t  H.  Hunt.  lib.  VÜL  as.  1136,  1141.  R.  Hoved.  a.  1136.  Charter  of  1 153 
ap.  Ryroer. :  "  Norwic  tertiom  densriuro,  unde  Hugo  Bygotos 

comes  est." 

2  i'he  Badentone  (Haentone)  of  Domesday,  foil.  HH)^,  101,  in  Ikvon- 
shire.  "  Kubertua  de  liucutooe»"  in  that  county,  occurs  in  the  Rotui.  magn. 
pipse,  pp.  153,  154. 
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had  gAÜMred  round  him  a  band  of  kwle«  foHowen,  and  was 
beoome  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  eoontry.    When  at 

length,  having  done  homage  to  Stephen,  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  desist  from  Iiis  depredations,  he  becauie  only  more 
cruel  and  hostile.  Being  cited  before  the  king's  court,  to 
answer  for  his  miadeeda,  he  appeared  aad,  as  one  consciooa 
of  his  perjury  and  perfidy.  When  aoensed  by  thoee  whoae 
property  he  had  plundered,  he  was  fonnd  gnOty,  and  een- 
teiMsed  to  deliver  op  hia  caetle,  and  pbee  all  hia  poonoooiona 
at  the  king's  dispoaaL  In  the  king^a  reaoIatioD  to  aend  an 
aimed  foree,  aoeompanied  by  Robert  himself,  to  take  poaaea- 
eion  of  the  castle,  the  wily  knight,  with  a  cheerful,  smiling 
countenance,  expressed  his  concnrrenee,  while  in  his  mind  he 
waa  deviaiag  how  he  might  deceive  the  aoldiers,  and  retain 
posseaaon  of  his  castle.  On  renching  a  eonntrj  dwelling  be- 
longing  to  him,  he  gave  ordera  for  a  aumptnona  refection, 
with  wine  in  abundance,  to  be  aerved  to  hia  eeoort;  and  when 
aH  after  their  good  cheer  were  bnried  in  Bleep,  Robert  quietly 
mounted  hia  horie  and  made  hia  eaeape.  Having  strongly 
fortified  his  castle,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  at  times 
lurking  in  concealment,  at  others  joining  the  king's  enemies, 
and  at  last  died  a  miserable  death  among  strangers.  Oo 
being  apprized  that  the  retainers  of  Robert  were  continuing 
the  game  of  plunder  and  deatmetion,  the  king  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Bathenton,  to  which  he  laid  doae  aiege. 
One  night  during  the  siege,  a  wretched  man»  in  an  attempt 
at  flight,  by  letting  himadf  down  from  the  wall,  was  captured 
by  the  watcli,  and  conducted  to  the  king,  who  commanded 
him  to  be  lianged  in  sight  of  the  whole  ijarrison,  declaring 
that  ail  should  undergo  a  similar  punishment,  unless  the  cas- 
tle were  forthwith  surrendered.  It  was  surrendered  accord- 
ingly.  Having  thua  got  poaaession  of  the  place,  Stephen  ban- 
iahed  its  defenders  from  the  realm,  who,  it  ia  aaid,  found  an 
asylum  with  the  king  of  Scotland 

>  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  18. 
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The  rebellion  of  Robert  of  Batlienton  had  hardly  been 
quelled,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  king,  that 
Baldwin  of  Redvers,  a  powerful  baron  of  illuetrioue  family  in 
the  west  of  England,  had  entered  Exeter  with  an  armed 
force,  «eiied  on  the  caetle,  Mid  threatened  with  deetniotion 
by  fire  and  iword  all  nho  did  not  appear  favourable  to  hu 
views.  In  oomplianee  witSt  the  prayer  of  the  citiiens,  the 
king  immedialely  despatched  two  hundred  hone  to  their  aid, 
who  wore  speedily  followid  by  the  king  himself",  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  who  fortunately  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  the  insurgents,  irritated  with  the  citizens  for  having 
applied  to  the  king,  had  issued  from  the  oastle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  phindering  and  burning  the  eity.  Baldwin  now,  with 
hie  family  and  adherents,  retired  to  the  castle,  which  he  had 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  whence  he  made  frequent  sallies  on 
the  royal  forces,  while  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  left  un- 
employed no  means  of  annoying  his  adversary,  and  forcing 
him  to  surrender.  In  the  meantime  the  castle  of  Plympton, 
belonging  to  Baldwin,  was  treacherously  delivered  to  the 
king  by  its  garrison,  and  levelled  to  the  earth.  The  rest  also 
of  the  rebels,  seeing  the  desperate  state  of  things,  submitted, 
in  the  guise  of  suppliants,  to  the  royal  meroy,  with  the  soli- 
taiy  exception  of  Alfired  fits  JoeP,  a  man  of  note»  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Baldwin.  Finding  his  castle  too  extended 
and  weak,  and  unprovided  with  a  sufficient  garrison,  this 
faithful  adiierent  abandoned  it,  and  his  brother,  with  a  strong 
band,  proceeded  to  Exeter,  where  he  and  his  followers,  pre- 
tending to  come  in  aid  of  the  king,  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  royal  forces.  Here  he  soon  found  means  to  ap- 
prise Baldwin's  people  of  his  arrival,  who,  saUyiog  forth,  ex- 
ultingly  conducted  him  and  his  followers  back  with  them  into 
the  castle,  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  his  army. 

But,  fortunately  for  Stephen,  water  now  failed  the  gai  i  isuii, 
their  well»  were  dried  up.    So  great  was  the  extremity,  to 

I  Twice  meotioned  in  Rotul.  magn.  pip«,  undsr  Dsvomhin,  pp.  163, 
158. 
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which  they  wer»  thereby  rednoed,  that  in  making' hread,  and 

for  eulinary  purposes,  they  were  obliged  to  nee  wine  j  even 

the  torches  and  other  fires,  cast  by  the  besiegers  into  the 
place,  tor  the  piirjiose  of  destroying  their  enginery  and  habi- 
tationc»,  they  had  no  means  of  <juenching  but  by  wine,  nntil 
at  length  not  a  drop  remained  either  of  wine  or  water.  In 
this  Üietr  sad  necessity,  the  besieged  offered  terms  of  cayi* 
tofattionf  hot  which  Stephen,  by  the  adviee  of  his  brother 
Henry,  biehop  of  Winoheeter,  refneed,  who,  seeing  tiw  at- 
tenuated condition  of  the  two  deputies,  felt  convinced  that  in' 
a  very  short  time  the  garnson  must  surrender  at  dieoretioo. 
The  \muj  it  H  iMuiii  also,  ban'  frmffd,  with  disheveled  hair, 
and  bathed  in  tear?*,  a|)j>eare(t  Ijefore  tlie  king,  but  with  no 
better  success.  At  last,  at  the  intercesHion  of  his  baron5, 
Stephen  allowed  the  besieged  to  march  out  with  their  effects, 
and  to  attach  themselves  to  any  lord  they  might  choose.  But 
Baldwin  himself  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  possessed 
a  beautiful  and  strong  castle,  whence,  having  ouumed  a  large 
vessel  with  pirates,  he  hoped  to  make  booty  of  the  merchant- 
shijjs  trading  between  England  and  Normandy,  and  otherwise 
cause  every  annoyance  in  his  puwer.  Stephen,  however,  being 
apprized  of  his  designs,  was  »pcedily  in  pursuit  of  him,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Southampton,  where  he  had  ordered  a  fleet 
to  be  equipped,  Baldwin,  taken  by  surprise  at  the  rapidify  of 
the  king,  appeared  as  a  suppliant  before  him.  He  had,  it  ap- 
pears, ascertained  that  the  supply  of  water  in  his  castle  wai 
insufficient  for  the  number  of  its  inmates.  Failing  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  his  possessions  in  England,  he  sought  and 
found  an  a>\  Umi  with  the  count  of  Anjou,  from  whom  he  of 
course  met  with  a  most  welcome  reception,  whence  he  ceased 
not  from  intriguing  against  the  king  by  excittng  dissensions 
in  Normandy,  to  which  he  was  in  great  measure  instigated 
by  the  countess  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry 

t  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  20  »gq.  Flor.  Cont.  a.  1135.  Joh.  and  Ric.  Ha< 
gust.  ft.  1136. 
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The  uutumn  of  this  year,  which  the  kiug  paaaed  at  the 
royal  rendenoe  of  Brampton  in  Himtiogdonshire,  for  the  lake 
of  amiuing  himself,  like  his  predeoessors,  with  the  pleMuret 
of  the  oliMe,  and  the  foUowing  year,  which  he  bcgao  at  Diin- 
etablei,  aod  oonoliided  with  a  reeideooe  of  nine  monthe  io 
F^BiHse^  wero,  with  the  exoeption  of  hie  Utter  years,  for 
England  the  only  tranquil  periods  of  his  unhappy  reign.  In 
March  (1137)  the  long-delayed  visit  to  Normandy  was  carried 
into  effect,  which  duchy,  in  consequence  of  tiie  disunion  exists 
ing  under  Stephen,  had,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reigning  sove* 
reign,  entirely  loet  the  oliaraoter  of  the  chief  and  hereditary 
•täte,  which  in  after  tunee,  unqueettonaUy  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  England,  it  never  recovered.  Count  Qeoffrey  of  An- 
jou,  in  alliance  with  the  conntsof  Poitiem^Ponthieu,  and  others, 
had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  an  inroad  into  Normandy, 
but  met  with  no  favourable  disposition  tcjwards  him.  'I  ho 
atrocitioä  perpetrated  by  his  array,  on  which  was  bestowed 
the  opprobrious  appellation  of  HilibecSy  or  Guirihcrs,  excited 
the  most  intense  hatred,  and  so  universal  a  rising  of  the  Nor- 
mans against  the  intruders,  that  they  soon  found  themselves 
eompeUed  to  abandon  the  country'. 

In  May  Stephen  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  France, 
who  invested  him  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  on  conditions 
eiiiiilar  to  those  on  which  it  had  been  lioKl  by  Henry,  and 
was  content  with  the  homage  of  Stepliens  sou,  Eustace ^ 
Vet  in  no  public  document  does  Stephen  bear  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Normandy,  a  circumstance  which,  in  conjunction 

>  H.  Hunt.  aa.  1136,  1121.  Rotul.  magn.  pipae,  mention  these  royal 
residences,  also  those  at  Hallingbury  in  Ebscx.  Woodstock,  and  Windsor. 

See  pp.  44,  KM),  57,  58,  etc.  12Ö,  122,  126, etc. 
2  Flor.  Cont.  aa.  1 137  and  1 138. 

*  Ord.  VitaL  pp.  905  $q.  This  appeilaüun  adhered  to  the  troops  of 
Anjoii  till  a  later  period.  Vila  B.  Ulftid  ap.  BoUandi  Acts  SmicI.  P«b.  «K 
*'  IngisNus  Mt  Aogliini  Hesrieos,  Nonnmniv  dux,  cam  «rmtu  homi- 
nmii»  ipiof  ydlgiu  appdUit  Hiicbdloe/' 

*  Ord.  ViUl.  p.  909*  H.  Hoot.  a.  1 137. 
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with  the  unquestionable  investiture,  appears  inexplicable  ^ 
Some  rebellions  barons  were  quelled  by  tbe  potent  arm  of 
Stephen,  new  inveetiinree  were  bestowed ;  jet  was  the  king 
unable  completely  to  humble  Geoffrey  of  Anjon.  The  insolent 
presumption  and  violences  of  the  Flenungs  in  the  king>  ser* 
vice,  |»articularly  of*  William  of  Ypres,  who  ventured  on  an 
utteinpt  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  earl  of  (tIou- 
cester^  who  had  followed  the  king  to  Normandy,  exasperated 
the  Normans,  and  led  to  the  most  serious  dissensioQS  among 
Stephen's  adherents  and  army.  Forsaken  by  a  portion  of 
his  troops,  when,  full  of  ardour,  he  was  eager  to  give  battle 
to  his  adversary,  be  found  himself  neoesntated  to  eonelude 
a  truce  with  him  for  three  yean,  and  to  pay  him  annually 
three  thousand  marks  •. 

Hardly  had  Stephen  celebrated  in  tranquil  splendour  his 
Chiätmas  festival  in  England,  when  a  rebellion  and,  shortly 
after,  a  storm,  that  had  long  been  gathering,  burst  forth, 
which,  had  unity  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  those  who  raised 
it,  must  inevitably  have  proved  his  ruin.  The  rebellion  was 
in  its  origin  Icwalf  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  wars  by 
which  it  was  soon  followed.  Stephen^s  predecessors  had  been 
very  sparing  in  the  conferring  of  earldoms,  and  Henry  more 

>  The  want  of  tbit  title  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed :  Sir  Har- 
ris Nicolas  even  adduces :  "  Stephanus,  Dei  gratia  Dux  Nonnannonim 

yet  neither  in  Rymer  nor  the  Monasticon  is  such  a  designiition  to  be 
found.  [The  author?  of  the  Nonvr;in  'fVaitt'^  dc  Dipiooiatique  produce  an 
instance  of  his  having  deauuijuatt d  himsi  II  "  Duke  of  Normandy  "  In 
the  legend  on  his  great  seal,  Stephen  curtauüy  siyied  himaelf  Dux  Nor* 
mannonim*"  The  Iqpad  on  the  reverse  of  hie  seel  was,  "  Stephanusj  Dei 
gmtia  Dax  Normainiorain."  Nieolas,  Chron.  of  Hist  edit  1S38.  p.  367. 
^T.]  It  appeers  also  that  Hemy  I.  stjled  himself  **  Dux  Nonnaanomm'' 
only  in  some  documents  relating  to  the  dnehy. 
2  Ord.  Vital,  p.  909.  W.  Malm.  p.  710. 

»  So  Robert  de  Monte  ;  hut  Ord.  Vital,  p.  910.  Rich,  and  Joh.  Ilogust. 
(coll,  2.59,  315)  say  that  the  truce  was  for  two  vears  onlv  [According  to 
Richard  of  Hexham,  Stephen  recetcfd  a  large  sum  :  •  Stephano  regi  re- 
deOQti  de  Normaooia,  i^ostquam  data  magna  })ecunia  a  comite  Andeg»> 
rsnsit  biennii  indodaa  accepemt.**— T.] 
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especially  had  exerted  himself  to  bring  into  the  royal  hand 
both  the  revenues  connected  with  tbein  and  the  military  com- 
mand. In  the  place  of  those  deceased  earls  who  had  been 
Appointed  by  hie  fiither  «nd  brother,  he  eeldom  nominated  a 
new  one;  so  that,  with  the  exeepUon  of  his  eon  Eobeit»  earl 
of  Gloueester,  we  find,  in  the  year  1181,  only  the  eaile  of 
Oheeter  and  Leioeeter,  the  latter  of  whom,  it  seems,  died 
shortly  after.  This  wise  policy,  to  which  England  owed  so 
much  of  its  peculiar  character  and  prosperity,  was  not  imi- 
tated by  Stephen,  who  bestowed  the  privileges  oi  earl  as  well 
as  other  rewards  on  his  adherents.  When  he  created  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke  for  Gilbert  of  Clare,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  stale  of  things  in  those  parts  required  a  militaiy 
dignity,  which,  at  the  same  time,  might  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  earls  of  Oheeter  in  the  north  and  east  of  Wales. 
The  dignity  of  earl  of  Derby,  conferred  at  a  later  period  on 
Robert  of  Ferneres  (Ferrara),  was  the  recompense  of  most 
important  military  services.  But  it  is  less  obvious  what  in- 
dneed  Stephen  to  bestow  the  title  of  earl  of  Bedford  on  Hugh 
enmamed  the  Poor,  of  whom  all  that  we  know  is,  that  he  was 
a  younger  son  of  the  once  poweiAil  Robert  of  Beaumont» 
count  of  Meahm>.  At  the  same  time,  he  bestowed  on  him 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  Simon  of  Beau- 
champ.  Milo  and  his  brother,  sons  oi  the  deceased  Robert 
of  Heauchamp,  who  were  in  ijossession  of  the  castle  of  Bed- 
ford, which  they  must  surrender  to  the  new  earl,  apprehensive 
of  losing  all  their  hereditary  property,  resisted  the  com- 
mands of  the  king.  Whereupon  Stephen,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Bedford,  which  occupied  him  a  consideiable  time, 
until,  through  the  bishop's  mediation,  the  lords  of  Beauchamp 
surrendered  the  fortress.  Hugh  the  Poor  received  the  earl- 
dom l)ut  held  it  for  a  short  time  only,  and  to  hear  the  words 
parodied  which  St.  Bernard  wrote  of  the  elder  count  Theo- 

>  Old.  Vital,  p.  B06. 
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bald  of  Blois,  who  had  taken  the  cross  against  the  infidels, 
and  afterwards  became  a  templar ;  that  from  a  count  be  had 
become  a  knight,  and  from  a  knight  a  pauper'. 

Stephen  did  not  remain  till  the  end  of  the  siege,  being  com- 
pelled to  direct  bis  attentioD  to  the-  Soots,  whose  king,  David, 
the  «on  of  Maloolm  Canmore  and  brother  of  MatQda,  Heniy** 
first  wife,  and  of  Maria,  the  wife  of  Eustace  count  of  Boulogne* 
wtm  unde  both  to  the  empress  and  to  Matilda,  the  consort  of 
Stephen,  l^y  his  mother,  M;ir|rarcL,  the  daughter  of  prince 
Kadwani  and  granddaughter  of  kin^  Kadmund,  David  himself 
represented  the  eldest  line  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  house.  If  we 
therefore  admit  fhni  the  empress,  by  her  marriage  with  a 
Frenchman,  had  forfeited  her  ciaira  to  the  crown  of  £nghind« 
it  naturally  fell  to  Darid,  an  opinion  which  did  not  lack  sup- 
porters*. But  David  declared  hhnself  ftdthful  to  the  oath, 
in  favour  of  his  nieoe,  the  empress,  which  he  had  taken  to 
her  father,  and  only  tiemanded  for  his  son  Heiuy  llic  leuuwal 
ot  tlic  old  customary  investiture  of  the  Scottish  heir  apparent 
with  Cumberland^,  and  for  himself  the  inheritanoe  of  his 
queen,  the  daughter  of  earl  Waitheof,  in  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Huntingdon.  With  a  double  army  he 
attacked  Carlisle  and  the  towns  oo  the  border  of  Northum* 
berland,  Oarfaam  and  Norham,  and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  take  Bamborough,  he  gained  the  towns  of  Alnwick  and 

'  Gefita  Stepbani,  p.  30.  ürd.  Vital,  p.  915.  Flor.  Wiguru.,  U.  Hunt, 
a.  Il38.  .  Mf  interpfstatkm  of  Um  saying  asraioM  that  for  ths  leiMdaw 
"  Rogaiom  de  comita"  of  the  *  Gosta,'  wa  abonld  read  Hugonem  de  eo- 
mlta.  [Lappanbarg'a  amendatkni  is  oevtainljr  mj  pianaibla;  though  ha 
omita  aieationhig  that,  according  to  the '  Geata,*  dia  cattle  waa  vetaban: 
"  Sed  qnanto  tunc  humiliores  et  depressiores,  tanto,  aliquantillo  clapso 
leinporf ,  ( latiort\s  et  acerbiores,  ad  ipsum  castellum  rerlcnntes,  non  sohim 
iliud  recuperaruut,  verum  ipsinn  Roperium  de  cornitc  militem,  de  milite 
pauperem,  Deo  judice,  ordine  mirabiüter  transverso,  effecerunt."  The 
passage  is  very  obscure,  and  no  doubt  corrupt.  The  text  of  the  '  Oesta* 
in  Ak  part  is  imperfect  and  avidandy  vary  fragmentary. — T.] 

>  Palgrave,  Riaa  and  Progreaa»  i«  p.  611. 

*^  "  Cum  oonaolatii  patria  eoi.**  Ric.  Hagnat.  a.  1 136.  col.  319. 
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Newcastle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1186.  From  the 
inrineipal  iohabitantfl  he  exacted  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Matilda 
and  hoetages.  Before,  however,  he  oonld  advance  to  Durham, 
Stephen,  with  a  «tiüng  army,  bad  already  arrived  at  that  city 
(5th  Feb.)'i  And  David  considered  the  event  of  a  battle  io 
doubtfol,  and  Stephen's  readineea  to  acknowledge  the  epe<nflo 
Scottish  interests  was  so  et^on^^  that,  in  tho  couiHe  of  a  few 
weeks,  an  agreement  was  conclii()pd  between  the  two  kinjß^s, 
by  whicli  David's  son  Henrj-  should  do  homage  to  Stephen 
Ibr  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  the  towns  of  Carlisle, 
Doncaster,  and  Huntingdon,  with  all  their  privileges,  be  de- 
Kvered  to  him^.  Stephen  would  not  grant  him  Northumber- 
laod,  but  promiaed,  as  it  is  said,  to  bestow  it  on  no  other, 
without  investigating  Henry's  daims  in  the  royal  court.  The 
Scottish  prince  accompanied  the  king  of  England  to  London, 
where  we  find  him  partaking  in  the  festivities  of  Easter.  But 
the  attentions  ähown  him  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  arch« 
bifihop  of  Canterbury  and  other  English  of  rank,  whereby 
Stephen's  desire  of  a  friendly  interoourse  was  so  frustrated, 
that  David,  deeply  offended,  recalled  hia  son  from  the  royal 
court  No  sooner  had  the  latter,  in  the  following  year«  em- 
barked for  Normandy  than  the  Scots  renewed  their  attempt 
to  pet  possession  of  Northumberland;  but,  at  the  king's  suni- 
^iions,  the  Norman  barons  assembled  in  such  numbers  at  New- 
castle, that  when  the  aged  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York, 
appeared  at  Roxburgh,  as  a  mediator  with  king  David,  the 
Scots  entered  into  an  armistice  untU  Advent,  at  which  time 
Stephen  returned  home. 

In  this  interval  it  seems  not  hnprobable  that  the  Scots 
entertained  a  deep-laid  plan.  The  party  of  the  old  patriots, 

'  Ingram  make«  the  Scute  advance  to  Wessington  m  Derlqrthire.  But 
the  words  of  tbs  Ssx.  Gbicn.  s.  1135 :  **  Dsnid  toe  to  wesnsn  Urn,"  sig- 
nify, Dsvid  bq|sn  to  disquiet  hnn.  Wctsiefi  is  an  ctror  or  Semi-SBKoa 
for  wessian,  to  vex. 

3  lUc.  and  John  Hagolt.  (oolU  358»  312.)  H.  Hunt.  a.  1136. 
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or  of  the  subjugated  Anglo-Saxon  population,  had,  during 
the  family  dissension  amonsr  the  Normans,  and  in  the  absence 
of  Stephen,  greatly  gainod  both  in  courage  and  numbers. 
Among  these  a  oonaptraejr  was  formed  to  murder  all  the  I^oiv 
mailt,  and  transfer  the  orown  of  England  to  the  royal  honae 
of  Scotland.  The  oleigy,  who,  through  daily  intereourae  with 
all  daasee»  knew  far  better  the  perilous  ground  on  whieh  the 
race  of  the  conquerors  stood  than  did  the  Norman  barons, 
(among  wlioin  tho  cold  contempt  and  lagged  repulsiveness 
towards  those  subject  to  them,  which  had  rendered  the  past 
generation  objects  of  hato,  were  but  ill  glossed  over  by  the 
levity,  debauchery,  and  prodigality  of  the  present,)  obtained 
knowledge  of  the  aeeret  wishes  and  hidden  impulses  of  the 
dejeoted,  afien-tongued  Saxons.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  who  also 
eonducted  the  temporal  administration  of  his  dioeese,  durst 
not  delay  communicating  to  the  clergy  and  secular  lords  of 
the  land  the  plot  that  had  been  revealed  to  him.  As  many 
of  the  conspirators  as  could  be  discovered  and  taken  were 
delivered  to  the  hangman  for  degrading  and  painful  punish- 
ments. Many  others,  either  not  known  or  not  betrayed, 
■eereüy  left  their  goods  and  possessiofis,  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  Germany;  or  in  Scotland  and  Wales»  probably  also  in 
Denmark,  help  for  the  restoration  of  the  golden  age  of  Atigk>- 
Saxon  liberty,  or  the  laws  of  king  Eadward'. 

Stephen  had  hardly  returned  to  England  when  David's 
ambassadors  appeared  before  him,  again  to  demand  the 
oession  of  Northumberland,  if  he  wished  the  truce  not  to  be 
ended.  They  had  SGaroely  been  dismissed  with  a  refusal, 
when  William,  son  of  Dnnean,  David^i  nephew,  marched  into 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  Carham,  on  the  north 
border  of  Durham,  where  he  was  joined  by  David  and  his 
son.    His  army  was  composed  of  Scots,  Picts,  or  inhabitants 

1  Ord.  Vital,  pp.  912-915.  It  msy  seem  leemrksbls  that  only  s  monk 
rcttding  in  Nonoandy  should  supply  us  with  infonBstion  on  these  im* 
porUnt  events* 
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of  Galloway,  ul'  tliu  people  of  Lothian  and  Teviotdalc,  Cum- 
brians, Northumbrian  deserters,  fugitive  Anglo-Saxons,  dis- 
contented Nonnaiis.  even  Germans,  under  which  denomina- 
tion are  probably  to  be  undeiBtood  Dutch  and  Flemings. 
The  little  border  fortreei»  eommaiuled  by  the  brave  Jordan 
of  BoM&f  nepbew  of  tbe  fwned  genenJ,  Walter  Eispec,  de- 
fended itaelf  80  weD  against  the  strong  bnt  undiseiplined  armj 
of  David  with  all  its  battering  enginery,  that,  after  the  loss 
of  his  banner-bearer  and  many  of  his  warriors,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  place,  and,  leaving  behind  a  portion  of 
his  troops,  to  proceed  to  Northumberland.  The  cruelties 
here  perpetrated  by  his  army  on  women,  old  men,  and  infants^ 
rival  the  most  revolting  and  disgraeefnl  recorded  in  history 
of  the  most  savage  barboriansS  and  appear  almost  incre- 
dible^ if  prince  Henry  really  bad  for  object  the  investitare  of 
Northumberland,  and  David  fostered  hopes  of  the  crown  of 
England.  The  Scots  had  already  crossed  the  Tyne,  when 
Stephen,  at  tlie  head  of  a  numerous  army,  hastened  to  en- 
counter them.  David's  forces  rapidly  retired  and  left  Eng- 
land, passing  again  by  Carham,  with  the  object  of  awaiting 
Stephen  in  an  ambuscade  by  Roxburgh,  in  reliance  on  the 
treaehery  of  some  Xormans  of  rank.  Stephen  crossed  the 
Tweed,  but  marched  m  another  direction,  laid  waste  a  portion 
of  the  Scottish  Lowhinds,  and,  as  David  declined  a  battle» 
and  provisions  failed  the  English  army  in  the  wasted  lands, 
many  of  which,  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  1 -asti  r, 
refused  to  eoatinuo  hostilities,  he  retired  s  uitliwaak  ;  im- 
pelled probably  to  this  step  by  the  unfavourable  accounts 
which  he  had  received  from  England,  and  which  induced  him 
to  intrust  tbe  further  conduct  of  this  war  to  his  valiant  and 
fiuthful  barons. 

No  sooner  had  king  David  celebrated  tbe  Easter  festival 
than  he  again  marched  into  England,  and  this  time  proceeded 

'  Job.  and  Ric.  Uagust.  (coll.  2Ü0,  310.)  H.  Hunt.  Floi.  Com.  a.  i  138. 
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wkaog  the  »m  ooast  w  far  m  Newoastle.  PetaohmentB  from 
fail  mmj  wm  ■ent»  for  the  porpote  of  taking  NorliMii,  a 
eaitle  Monging  to  the  buhop  of  Dnrbam,  and  of  \&\'ni^  waate 
the  ooontiy  aromkl  it    Another  considerable  detaehmenty 

under  prince  William,  son  ol  Duncan,  had  advanced  into  the 
iuid<ile  of  Lancashire,  where  at  Clithero  on  the  Ribble,  they 
were  met  by  the  fir^t  division  of  the  English  army  in  four 
bodies.  These  William  assailed  with  «ich  impetuosity  that 
be  floon  broke  their  nuika,  and  put  them  to  fl^j^t»  many  being 
iban  and  many  oaptared,  aa  well  ae  a  great  booty  takea. 
(lOth  June)'. 

The  king  of  Sootbad  himeelf  had  meanwhile  advanced  into 

Yorkshire.  He  had  gained  a  powerful  associate  in  Eustace 
fitz  John,  who,  under  king  Henry,  had  maiuLaiued  a  high 
position,  but  had  been  estranged  from  Stephen  for  having 
deprived  him  of  Bamborough ;  though  he  still  possessed 
Alnwiek  in  Northnmberland  and  Malton  in  the  £aet  Biding 
of  Yorkehire^.  The  Scots  now  obtained  posooosion  of  Barn- 
borough,  which  was  played  into  thor  hands,  throogh  the 
thoughtlees  wantonness  of  its  youthful  defenders.  Imperious 
necesßity  now  .'i'y\;ilcened  all  the  Normans  in  Yorkshire  to  a 
combined  and  bold  resiötanee.  The  aged,  feeble  archbishop 
of  York,  Thurstan,  caused  himself  to  be  borne  about  on  a 
litter,  that,  by  his  harangues,  he  might  lundle  the  coHmge 
and  thirst  for  vengeance  of  eveiy  one,  and  operate  in  effecting 
the  necessary  order^  without  which  so  much  power  only  wasted 
itself  in  vain.  Here  were  also  assembled  count  William  of 
Albemarle,  Walter  of  Ghent,  a  pious  old  man  near  the  verge 
of  the  grave ;  the  youthful  Roger  of  Molbrai  (Moubray)^,  the 
aged  Walter  Espcc,  who,  after  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  had 

1  Job.  Ha^jrviKt.  a.  1138.  coi.  26]. 

2  Ibid.    Ailretl  de  Bello  Standardii,  col.  343. 

This  rich  baron  was  a  son  of  Nigel  of  Aubigny  (de  Albmij,  who  had 
Mcavsd  fnmi  Henry  I.  the  vast  eslatot  of  the  deposed  Robert  of  Molbiai, 
eari  of  Northumberland,  who  ended  hit  days  In  prison.  W.  Oeinmet. 
vUi*  c.  S.   Among  hit  castles  he  numbered  Thyrsk  in  Yorkshire,  Burton 
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fbnnded  Kirkham  priory  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  noble 

Cistercian  abbey  of  Bievaux,  both  in  Yorkshire,  also  that  of 
VS'ai  don  in  Bedfordshire' ;  William  of  Peroi,  Richard  of  Curci, 
William  Fossard,  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  Robert  of  Brus,  Bernard  of 
Jiallioi — noble  names,  but  which  clearly  prove  to  us  that,  even 
in  those  northern  provinoes,  the  population  of  whieh»  down  to 
the  pieeeat  day,  show  many  traeea  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Daniih  deaeent»  the  lorda  were  purely  Norman.  Theee  were 
joined  by  William  PoTerel  from  Nottinghamshiro,  and  from 
Derbyshire,  by  Robert  of  Ferrieroä  and  Geolfiey  Alselin.  A 
genera!  review  and  deliberation  confirmed  the  confidence  of 
all,  and  reciprocal  oaths  were  taken  of  immutable  constancy 
and  inviolable  faith.  Every  one  confessed  to  the  holy  fathers 
present^  the  holy  eueharist  was  diatrihuted,  and,  after  a  faet  of 
three  days  and  many  works  of  piety,  thearehhiahop  confirmed 
the  hearts  of  all,  by  bestowing  on  them  his  reoondliation  and 
his  blessing.  Thereupon  the  Norman  chivalry,  under  the 
protection  oi  the  I^oid,  to  whom  they  had  sought  wholly  to 
consecmto  themselves,  advancofl  as  far  as  Tliyrsk.  Here  the 
noble  barons,  Robert  of  Brus  and  Bernard  of  lialliol,  both 
oonneoted  by  feudal  obligations  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
went  to  that  prinoe,  in  the  hope,  by  respectful  but  firm  re- 
presentations, of  inducing  him  to  desist  from  so  unholy  a  war, 
in  which  case  they,  in  the  name  of  king  Stephen,  promised 
his  son  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  which  was  the  pre- 
text for  engaging  in  hostilities'^.  I>ut  aa  the  Scot*  .soorafuUy 
refused  to  listen  to  their  arguments  and  ofifers,  Robert  of  Brus 

in  Kendal  (Lonsdale,  Westmoreland),  Brichlawt  Brughlaw,  Northumber- 
land), Malessart.  See  Rotul.  magn.  pi}}ie,  pp.  i  (7,  i3d. 

1  Monast.  Anglic,  v.  pp.  274, 369;  vi.  p.  207. 

>  Robot't  spwch  b  givm  by  AiM,  abbot  of  Riennix,  Bdliua  Stan- 
dardii, ap. Twywkii, col.  343.  [IIm  local  nane  of  BnM(Braia) is  supposed 
to  be  firotn  Brix,  near  Valogne«.  In  John's  Itinerary  (Ar(  !i.  xxiv.)  it  ii 
written  Bnu,  and  Brucius  in  the  Latin  legend  mentioned  by  M.  de  Ger- 
villc  (Mem.  Ant.  Nor.  v.  318).  See  Taylor's  Master  Wace/*  pp.  239» 
331,  and  Capl.  Williams*  note  m  Gesta  Henrici  v.  p.  L20.— T.] 
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boIcihdIv  I  riioniK'od  Iiis  feudal  oatli  to  the  Scottish  monarch 
for  hiö  barony  in  Galloway,  n.s  did  Bernard  of  Balliol '  a  similar 
obUgaüoD,  mdy  as  fre&  masters  of  their  sword,  returned  to 
their  own  people.  The  army  of  Stephen  tlien  marched  to 
Ottteemnoor»,  near  Northallerton,  where  they  raised  a  tall 
matt  on  a  oamage,  on  whioh  were  (Ueplayed  the  hannere  of 
the  three  patron  eamte  of  the  north,  St.  Peter  of  York,  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mast  was  a  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  fixed  a 
silver  pyx,  containing  the  consecrated  wafer,  the  personally 
present  body  of  Christ,  who  should  lead  them  to  victory. 
Thie  oarriage,  in  the  sequel,  had  great  influence  on  the  ieene 
of  the  battle,  which  thenee  ever  after  here  the  name  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  As  the  Scots  approached  the  Kng- 
lish  camp,  Ralf  Novellus,  bishop  of  the  Orkneys  (22nd  Aug.), 
the  representative  of  Thurstan,  who  was  suffering  from  sick- 
ness, mounting  an  eminence,  addressed  an  inspiring  spcooh  to 
the  warriors  pressing  around  him.  But  yet  more  impressive 
were  the  words  uttered  by  the  aged  leader,  Walter  Bspec, 
a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  with  long,  flowing,  black  locks 
and  beard,  broad,  loftyforehead^  altseeing,  deeply-penetrating, 
yet  friendly  eyes,  in  a  voice  betraying  emotion,  but  dear  and 
piercing  as  a  trumpet 

In  marshalling  his  army,  David,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  chief  nobles,  had  intendeii  to  place  his  men  at  arms  and 
archers  in  front,  but  this  disposition  was  opposed  by  the  Gal- 
wegians,  who  claimed,  as  their  rights  to  form  the  van.  Why, 
kifl^,''  said  they,  do  you  dread  those  iron  tunics  which  you 
see  yonder!  We  have  sides  of  iron,  breasts  of  brass,  minds 
void  of  fear,  whose  feet  know  not  what  it  is  to  flee,  or  backs 
to  feel  a  wound.  Of  what  uood  to  the  French  at  Clithero 
were  their  maü  corselets  t"  iyeemg  the  kmg  inclined  to  follow 

1  Written  alio  Dilfid,  now  BaUkul,  in  ths  dep.  du  Nord.**T. 
9  Chron.  Mulnw. 

s  See  it  in  H.  Hunt.  a.  1 183.  Ailnd,  CoU.  337, 
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the  advioe  of  hit  nobles,  Malise,  earl  of  Straihern,  indig-* 

nantly  exclaimed,  "  Why,  king,  do  you  yield  to  tlic  wi'-he.s  of 
these  Frenchmen,  not  one  of  whom,  with  their  aiiiiour,  will 
go  beyond  me,  tiiough  unarmed,  in  the  battle  to-day.^  Galled 
by  these  words,  the  bastard  Alan  of  Peroi,  a  valiant  soldier, 
turaiog  to  the  eari,  said,  **  You  have  spoken  bold  words, 
which,  for  yonr  life  you  eaniiot  make  good*''  to  end  the 
altercation,  David  granted  the  place  of  honour  to  the  men  of 
Galloway,  while  the  second  body,  oonsisting  of  the  men  at 
aiTns  and  the  arciiers,  uiih  whom  were  joined  the  men  of 
Onmhcrland  and  Teviotdalc,  was  led  by  the  king's  .s<^ni,  with 
whom  was  assoeiated  Kustace  iitz  John.  The  third  body 
was  formed  of  the  men  of  Lothian  and  the  isles.  As  a  guard, 
the  king  retained  with  himself  the  Scots  and  natives  of  Mur- 
ray* together  with  some  English  and  French  cavalfy  K 

The  great  superiority  in  number  of  the  Scottish  army  ren- 
dered it  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  withstand  their  first 
violent,  wild  onset.  The  Normans,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  dismounting  from  their  horfses,  which  at  the  savage 
howl  of  the  Galwegians  mijjht  become  restive,  joined  them- 
selves with  the  archers  of  the  first  body ;  the  rest  assembled 
round  the  hoJy  banner.  The  Picts  of  Galloway  now  advanced 
with  an  appalling  howl,  vociferating  thrice  their  war-ciy/AU 
baneigh,'  and  succeeded,  by  their  numberless,  well-directed 
arrows*,  in  breaking  the  first  line  of  the  English  anned  with 
spears  ^.  The  latter,  however,  soon  recovered  their  order,  the 

1  Ailred,  col.  342. 

1'  Ailred  Kiev.  col.  34 Rromton,  col.  1027.  [The  following  lofty  lines, 
describing  the  discamfiture  uf  the  Scots,  are  highly  graphic; 
*•  Scotti  vfTo  fliun  grngHMndo  eflerant  iramaniter. 
Ad  congressum  l>eili  primum  terga  vertunr  nariter; 
Truces  quoque  Gawedenses  treraebuudi  fugiunt. 
Et  quas  prius  extulenmi  caudis  nates  cominruniint. 

Verum  Angli  fugieotes  ut  mwuleB  barfanos 
Insequuntur,  atque  stetnuat  ut  csnes  kpusculM. 
Tunc  abjecta  maatuarum  mole  com  viatico, 

c  c 
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weak  arroiro  of  the  almeet  naked  Picte  were  broken  on  the 
•troog  armoitr  of  the  Nonnaoe,  and  when  the  htter  fell 
among  them  with  the  sword,  great  havoe  enened,  and  the 

English  archers  mode  them  safe  objects  for  their  iiiiaaalee. 
But  the  valiant  Prince  Henry  öuon  reunited  theni,  nnd  w'iüi 
a  lion's  courage  rushed  through  the  affrighted  body  of  Eng- 
lish, until  he  reached  the  spot,  behind  the  order  of  the  batlle, 
where  the  horses  were  stationed,  A  feettog  of  dejeotion  now 
began  to  spread  itself  among  the  Normans,  when  one  of  them 
raising  on  high  the  head  of  a  dain  enemy,  dedared  it  to  be 
that  of  the  king  of  Seothmd,  and  by  this  derioe  inspired  his 
fellows  with  trt^h  courage  and  led  them  ngaiimt  the  Picta, 
who  were  soon  overthrown.  The  men  also  ot  Lothian,  wliose 
leader,  in  the  first  onslaught,  had  boen  slain  by  an  arrow, 
now  fled  in  consternation.  King  David  still  endeavoured  to 
advanoe,  but  suceeeded  in  gathering  round  him  only  so  many 
of  his  men  as  to  enable  him,  in  firm  order,  and  defendbir 
himself  against  the  pursuing  English,  to  reach  Oariide. 
Prince  Henry,  who,  through  his  violent  onset  had  fallen  in 
the  midst  of  the  Englisli,  with  great  presence  of  mind  mingled 
with  the  host  of  the  pursuine:  victors,  and  thus  contrived  to 
e&sa^  unnoticed.  Eleven  thousand  Scots  are  said  to  have 
fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  those  who  were  after- 
wards sbin  in  the  flight,  in  conflict  with  the  Piots  and  pea* 
santiy  ^,  and  througfi  divers  mistakes  by  their  own  fellowi  or,  in 
the  woods  and  fields  were  massacred  by  the  English.  The  Nor- 
mans lost  no  knight  of  eminence,  excepting  n  brother  of  Ilbert 

Plus  tbnote  sont  repleli  quam  pane  vd  ohm». 
SeminantiiT  hioc  per  agios  pones  afcqoe  ooad, 
Crudse  cames  et  Ulol»  vdot  niiis  moi. 
Utnim  eniin  cmdam  csmem  sive  ooctam  comedant. 

Nil  diSerre  sed  utramqwe  licitam  exislimant. 
Ncc  equiaa  curnc  vesci  minus  ducunt  licitum, 
Quam  eorum  qu»  mugitutn  pnebent  animaUutn." 

Serlo  MonachuB,  ap.  Twysden,  col.  331. — T.] 
1  Kicsrd.  Ilagmt.  col.  383. 
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of  Lacy.  Some  of  tliem  took  Malton,  the  castle  of  t  he  traitor 
Eustace  fitz  John.  The  army  then  speedily  disaulved  itself, 
and  »  vast  booty  was  oarried  home  iodividuals»  ooasisting 
of  annour,  habita,  ete.  The  banners  taken  were  eonse«rated 
to  the  saints  in  wioos  chorehea.  Stephen,  greatly  rejoiced 
at  the  intelligenoe  of  this  nctory,  appointed  WiUlam  of  Albe- 
marle to  be  earl  in  Yorkshire,  and  Robert  of  Ferneres  to  be 
carl  ill  Derbyshire.  King  David,  not  yet  weary  of  war,  re- 
siiiiieii,  though  in  vain,  the  siege  of  Garham.  The  papal 
legate  Alberio,  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  had  been  an  eyewitness 
of  the  havoo  made  by  the  Scots  in  the  north  of  EngUnd,  was 
so  shocked  at  the  soenei  that  on  his  kneea  he  implored  the 
Scottish  monarch  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace ;  but  Bavid,  who 
clearly  saw  that,  notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat*  his  cause 
was  stronger  than  that  of  Stephen  now  pressed  on  all  sides, 
would  only  consent  to  a  truce  of  two  months,  promising,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  captured  females,  who  had  been  went  as 
slaves  into  Scotland,  should  be  released  and  conducted  to 
Carlisle ;  also  that  churches  should  thenceforth  be  respected. 
After  the  departme  of  the  l^te,  in  the  following  year  (9th 
April  1188),  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Dniliam,  the  con- 
dltiooa  of  ndiich  were  to  Stephen  aa  nnfavonnble  aa  if  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  had  never  been  fought.  Prince  Hemy 
received  Northumberland,  and  the  barons  of  the  earldom  took 
the  oath  of  homage  to  him.  For  the  towns  of  Ikniborouf^'h 
and  Newcastle,  which  Stephen  retained,  an  ample  compensa- 
tion was  promised  to  the  Scottish  prince  in  a  southern  county. 
The  laws  promulgated  by  king  Henry  for  Northumberland 
were  to  be  held  inyiokte,  and  fi?e  sons  of  Scottish  earls  de- 
livered to  Stephen  aa  hostages  for  peace  and  fidelity,  during 
lifo,  on  the  part  of  king  David  and  his  son.  The  latter  then 
jMoceedcd  to  the  rewidL-nce  of  Stephen,  where  he  passeil  the 
summer  in  all  the  splendour  he  could  command 

I  According  to  the  Anctsimni  Geroblac.  a.  1 138,  Stephen,  in  the  banning 
of  bia  war  with  Ibp  Sieoto,  had  also  another  enemy  to  encountct.  The 
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At  the  same  iims,  Stephen  had  also  many  mioor  eonteets 

with  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  soulIüi  n  and  western  parts 
of  his  kintjdoin.  From  a  council  held  at  Northampton  he 
proceeded  to  Gloucester,  by  the  joyful  inhabitants  of  which 
he  was  met  at  a  distance  of  fi?e  miles»  and  where  hia  con- 
stable Milo^  towards  whom  the  king  must  nalaraUy  entertain 
oansiderable  mistrust^  on  the  foDowing  day  oondneted  bhn  to 
the  publio  hall,  where  the  citizens  swore  to  him  the  oath  of 
fealty.  From  Gloucester,  Stephen  marched  againet  OeoArey 
Talbot,  who  with  deadly  hate  towards  him,  headed  an  iiii^ur- 
rection  of  many  of  the  barons  of  those  parts'.  Talbot  had 
strongly  fortified  the  castle  of  Hereford,  of  whicii  the  king, 
only  aftor  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  obtained  possession. 
He  next  attacked  Geoffrey  himself  in  his  castle  at  Weobley, 
which  he  captured,  although  Geoffrey  eflbcted  his  escape,  and 
which,  as  well  as  Hereford,  was  soon  strongly  garrisoned  with 
royal  forces^.  While  the  king  was  thus  engaged,  a  Norman 
herald  appeared  in  his  camp,  who  announced  to  him  that 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  renounced  his  friendship  and  allegi- 
ance, and  declared  void  the  oath  of  liamage  hr?  had  taken  to  him; 
once  Stephen  had-  violated  all  his  earlier  oaths  in  favoiir  of 
his  sister,  the  widowed  empress.'  Stephen  eould  hardly  be 
sm^rised  at  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  earl  Robert,  whom^ 


king,  Erie  Lamb,  hsd  been  inapired  with  the  belief  that  he  had  Justcr 
preteneioDs  to  the  erown  of  Bnglaiid,  that  had  been  worn  by  Cnot  and  his 
aooe,  than  thoMe  Frenchified  Normans,  pretensions  which  he  hinself  most 
hare  regarded  as  weak,  when  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  aof^pott  them  hf 

the  exti.'iordinar}'  nml  unlicard  of  argument,  that  the  common  washing  of 
bis  own  and  the  English  coast  by  the  (Jcnnan  ocean  gave  him  the  ptcfer- 
ahle  right.  Stephen  did  not  instantly  attack  the  Danes  who  had  landed, 
hut  allowing  them  to  (UHpertte  in  »earch  of  booty,  fell  ajjon  their  isolated 
parties,  and  Uras  sucoeeded  in  breaking  their  power,  and  driving  tbem 
back.  , 

It  ia  striking  that  no  Danish  nor  Engheh  writer  makm  mention  of  this 
expedition ;  at  the  same  time  we  ehould  hardlf  be  justified  in  wholly 
omitting  the  account  of  the  Belgian  contemporary. 

1  Ftor.  Wigoro.  Contin.  a.  lii^,  Ord.  Vital,  p.  917.  ^  Ibid. 
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as  hw  deadliest  foe,  he  had  endeavoored  to  remove  through 

the  inuideioua  hand  ul  W  iiliam  of  Ypres';  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, bitterly  indignant  and  declared  the  earl  to  have  forfeited 
ail  his  ])osses.sion8  in  England.  Many  of  his  castlee  were 
aeoordiDgly  demolished,  Bristol  and  Slede  castle  alone  being 
left  to  the  eail,  or  eoold  not  immediately  be  taken  ^  The  # 
rebellious  barons  bad  garrisoned  and  fortified  many  castlei. 
Walkelin  Maminot  was  at  Do?er,  whidi  was  soon  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  queen ;  Robert,  son  of  Alured  of  Linooln, 
held  the  castles  of  VVareliani  and  Morguan^;  Walkelin  held 
that  of  Oakham  and  William  of  Moiun  (Mohun),  Dunster 
castle  in  Somersetshire**;  William  T'evcrel  was  in  possession 
of  the  towns  of  Umnam,  Kllesmcre,  Ohreton  (Overton  2),  and 
Wintenton';  William  Louvel  of  Castle  Cary  in  Somerset- 
shire*; WiDiam  fitz  John  of  Harp  tree  in  Somersetshire'; 

1  W.  Malm.  p.  7 10. 

'  R.  Wendover,  ü.  p.  222.  [who  calls  it  Leedes  oastle.  H,  Hunt.  a.  1138. 
— T.]  U  leads  to  a  very  erroneon»  ttpreientetioD  of  eveota,  when  lingard, 
under  tbe  year  1140,  names  Gloucester,  Canterbury,  and  Dover»  as  places 

in  which  tho  standard  of  Matilda  was  first  raised. 
3  H.  Hunt.  R.Wend.  Ord.  Vital,  p.  917. 
•»  H.  Flunt.  R.  Wend.  Ord.  Vital.  Qu.  Margam? 

*  Old.  Vital.  [This  was  Walkelin,  or  Vauqwlin,  of  Ferrieres,  near  Uer- 
nay.  "  On  voil  encore  rt'uip]act?ment  du  clmteau  de  cette  famille,  entourö 
d'^norroes  fossils.  Sa  niouvance  ^tait  tr^s  ^tendue.  Les  seigneura  de 
Feniftraa  prenaieat,  probableraent  it  cause  de  raodeonel^  «t  de  rimporU 
anee  primitive  de  lean  forgea,  le  titre  de  premiwa  baroDS  foaeiera  d«  Nor- 
mandie."  Note  of  M.  Prevost.  Walcheline  bdd  Oakham."  lib.  Bub. 
Scacc.  tit.  Rotel  (Rutland).—!'.] 

«  II.  Hunt.  R.Wend.  Ord.  Vital.  "Will,  de  Moiont."  Rot.  magn. 
pip»,  p.  108.  Ili.s  grandfather  of  the  ^amc  nainc  fought  at  Ilasttngaj 
Rom.  de  Rou,  v.  13620.   Gcsta  Steph.  p.  52.  Ellis,  Introd.  li.  p.  355. 

'  Ord.  Vital.  [Urunn  in  Camhridgetrhire  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the 
frtfaer  of  Wm.  Ftsvevel.  Wmtenton  is*  no  doubt,  Whittenton,  near  Oiwaatre. 
HeM  waa  a  oaatle  of  the  lita  Warinee,  but  before  them,  a  paeaeaaUm  of 
Feverel.  Dogdal^  Baronage,  i.  432, 443. — ^T. 

«  Flor.  Cont.  a.  1138.  Ord,  Vitol.  R.  Wend.  ii.  p.  222. 

»  Mor.  Coot.  a.  1138.  Ord.  Vital.  Geeta  Stepb.p.43.  Rot.  raagn.  pip*, 
pp.  13, 15. 
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William  fitz  Alan  had  garriaoned  the  castle  of  Shrewsbury ' ; 
Paganel  hold  Ludlow,  mid  Eustace  fitz  John,  Melton 

Hut  t\i<c  litad  (juarters  of  Stephen's  enemies  were  at  Bristol, 
which  earl  Robert  had  caused  to  be  strongly  fortified  and 
atored  with  provisions.  From  ibis  city  the  Norman  knights 
made  freqiMiit  inroad«  oq  the  p«aceAil  and  iniioMnt  inliabi- 
tantt,  and,  with  barbarous  violenoe  and  harribld  engmes  of 
torture,  wrung  Irom  them  their  money  and  other  property. 
A  Idnnnan  of  the  earl  of  Gloneeeter,  named  Philip  Gai,  ie 
branded  as  the  inventor  of  those  instruments  with  which,  in  a 
short  time,  the  castle  of  every  one  of  these  knightly  robbers 
was  provided  ^  According  tu  a  contemporary  account,  ''some 
of  the  victims  were  suspended  by  the  feet  and  smoked  with  a 
foul  smoke,  others  by  the  thumbs  or  the  head,  while  burning 
was  applied  to  their  feet ;  about  the  heads  of  others  knotted 
cords  were  bound  so  that  they  penetrated  to  the  brain.  Some 
were  east  into  prisons,  in  whksh  were  adders,  snakes,  and  toads, 
and  thus  desti*oyed ;  some  were  placed  in  a  "  crucet-hüs,'' 
that  is,  a  short,  narrow,  shallow  chest,  in  which  sharp  stones 
were  laid  :  into  this  the  man  was  pressed  so  tliat  ail  his  limbs 
were  broken.  In  many  of  these  castles  were  instruments  of 
torture  called  a  "  la's  and  grim,^  which  were  a  sort  of  collars 
for  the  neck,  so  heavy  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  two 
or  three  men  could  bear  one.  This  was  thus  applied :  being 
frstened  to  a  beam,  the  sharp  iron  was  placed  round  the 
man's  throat  and  neok,  so  that  he  oould  iMither  sit,  nor  lie, 
nor  sleep,  but  must  bear  all  the  weight  oi  the  iron^.  These 

»  H.Hunt.  R.Wend.  Ibid.  Flor.Wi^orri  h.  1138. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 137.  Tlie  entire  passage,  with  all  its  corruption?,  is  as 
follows:  "Me  henged  up  bi  H  fci  an  smoke»!  heom  mid  ful  smoke  ;  mc 
henged  bi  be  t^umbes,  o>er  bi  >e  beled,  and  henged  bryniges  un  her  fel. 
Me  dkle  enotted  ttraogM  ibutoa  Imk  bmied,  and  unryVta  to  it  gside 
to  H  hieraes.  Hi  diden  beosn  in  quaitarm  nadres  and  makes  and 
padei  WKTOD  inne»  and  dr^a  heon  eva.  8ume  hi  diden  in  cruoellins» 
M  is  io  an  ceete  Hi  was  sccnrt  and  nareu  and  undep,  and  dide  scvrpe 
stanes  bcr  inne,  and  hrengdc  H  man  ^frr  inne,  hat  hi  brcccori  nl!e  be  limes. 
In  mani  of  |>e  ca«Ues  wacron  lof  and  gtim,  paX  wseron  sachenteges  >at  twa 
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miscreants  caused  also  many  thousands  to  perish  by  hunger ; 
and  this  appalliner  state  of  thinsrs  continued  for  nineteen  years. 
They  levied  contributioos  on  the  viUaget,  and  when  tiie 
wretched  people  had  no  more  to  give^  they  plundered  and 
burned  all  the  villagefl,  eo  that  a  man  might  travel  for  a 
whole  day  without  finding  a  human  being  in  a  viUage  or  the 
land  tilled.  A  dearth  natarally  followed ;  many  periehed  of 
hunger,  many  went  a  begging  who  had  previously  been  ribh 

oVcr      men  bidden  onoh  to  htuva  onm;  Nit  wm  tw»  maoed,  M  b 

fflpstned  to  an  beom,  mkI  diden  an  aerrp  iren  abuton  ht  mannea  ^rote  aDd 
bia  hals,  hit  he  ne  mibia  nowiderwardea  ne  aittan,  ne  lien«  ne  depen»  oe 

bieron  aJ  ^at  Iren.'' 

Although  not  wilhonl  ditridence,  I  will  venture  to  suf^gest  that,  hy  sub- 
stituting laS  for  lof,  ami  rat  heniegcs  (correctly  rüceiiteagas)  for  the  uu- 
uieaniug  «achentegeti,  i>lunden>  may  be  removed  from  the  above  which  have 
puaaled  and  aMed  Bp.  Gtbaon,  Shwon  Turner,  and  tbe  Dn.  Ingram,  lib- 
gaid,  and  LappaobeiK,  who  have  imagined  an  inatmment  of  torture  called 
a  aaehent^e.  **  LiS  and  grim"  (hateful  and  grim),  1  undetotand  to  be 
a  mckname,  by  which  the  iron  coBar  was  usually  called  by  the  Saxon 
population.  Raccnteagas  (sins?,  raccntcahl,  1  lake  to  be  a  compound  of 
raca  (hraca)  wfcit  and  teah,  pret.  of  teon,  In  dratP,  drag;  the  compouiKl 
may  therefore  be  rendered  a  drag-neck,  and  not  as  the  name  of  an  cni^rme 
of  torture,  which,  as  1  have  stated,  was  called  a  "  and  gntn.  The 
aimOitude  between  the  A.  S.  j  tad  p  rendera  the  emendation  all  but 
certain.  In  the  A.  S.  Ooepda  we  find :  Mar.  v.  3.  "bine  nan  man  mid 
racenteagnm  ne  mihte  gehindan/'  and  Luc.  viii.  20.  "  he  wae  mid  lacen- 
teagum  gebunden." 

A  tjpogmphical  error  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  closely  resembling  the 
above,  wan  also  attended  with  like  consequences.  It  was  there  said  :  "The 
[liiid(!ii-  luivL'  ^-onie  very  savage  customs,  which  it  would  br  desirable  to 
abohöh.  borne  swing  on  hooks,  some  ruii  kitnes  through  their  hands,  and 
widows  burn  themselves,  etc.  In  a  work  entitled  "  Strictures  on  two  cri» 
ti^nea  in  the  Edin.  Rev."  etc.  the  author,  John  Stylea,  ia  particularly  aevere 
on  dM  renewer  for  not  bong  more  allocked  at  the  Hindooa  for  meidng 
their  handa  with  1ame$.  **  This,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  ia  nthcr  an  unfaur 
mode  of  alarming  his  readers  with  the  idea  of  aome  unknown  inetrument*" 
Rut,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Mr.  Styles,  "a  kime  is  neither  more  nor  le'js 
than  a  false  print  in  the  \\.  Review  for  a  knife,  nnd  from  tins  blunder  of 
tlie  printer  has  Mr.  S.  m.mufactured  this  DiTdahan  instrument  of  torture 
called  H  kime !  We  were  at  fir«t  nearly  perstiaded  by  his  arguments  against 

kiaaee  but  we  looked  in  the  errata,  and  found  Mr.  Stylea  to  be 

always  Mr.  Style»."  Sydney  Smith's  works  IBM,  vol.  1.  p.  3S3.—T. 
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meo,  oibert  lied  from  the  knd.   Neither  ehoivh  nor  «burob* 

yard  wne  ^|itired  hy  tlie0e  planderers.  So  great,  in  fact,  waa 
the  ireneiTil  üuk  i  s  liiat  mtn  t»aiil  |>uL»licl^'  that  Christ  and  bis 
eaiutj  vvoie  asleep'.^ 

The  adhereais  of  Matilda  in  Brktoi  deeming  it  desirable 
to  gain  potQoam'on  aJoo  of  Bath,  a  body  of  tliem  marched  forth 
one  day  at  earlj  dawn,  {Hrovided  with  ladderi  and  other  thbga 
neoeflaary  for  aoaling  the  wall.  On  renofaing  a  eertain  vaUey 
they  halted,  awaiting  the  return  of  their  ehiefa  who  had  pre> 
eeded  the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  reeonnoitenng  the  plaee. 
These.  eon«i«»ting  of  (icoirrey  Talhot,  Iiis  kiasia:in  Gilbert  of 
I^acy,  antl  W  illiaui  Hoset,  whilo  cautiously,  as  thuy  thought, 
making  the  circuit  of  the  city,  were  suddenly  met  by  a  body 
of  the  biahop'»  soldier*?,  (•illiort,  through  hia  greater  energy 
and  presence  of  mind,  eflfeeted  hia  eaoape,  but  Geoffrey  waa 
captured,  loaded  with  fetters  and  cast  into  a  dungeon.  On 
hia  return,  Gilbert  related  to  hia  comrades  what  had  taken 
place,  who  thereupon  unanimously  reeolved  to  proceed  forth« 
with  to  Bath,  whore  they  sent  }or  tlie  bisliop,  engaging  them- 
Hel\es  l»y  orith  lor  his  safe  eprre-'s  and  return;  though  no 
flooner  was  tlie  ]>t  elate  in  tiieir  power  than,  laying"  hands  on 
him,  th^  threatened  to  hang  him,  unless  Geoffrey  were  in- 
stantly restored  to  them.  In  this  dilemma  the  bishop  had  no 
alternative  but  to  release  his  captive-. 

The  outrages  peq)etrated  at  this  time  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  king.  Not  only  was  the  neighbouring  coimtry  a  prey  to 
their  depredations,  but  even  distant  part?*  ut  the  kingdom 
were  not  exemj^t  iVoni  tiieir  plunderings  and  abductions.  On 
being  apprized  of  this  state  of  things,  Stephen  summoned  a 
force  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  Hath,  where  he  was  met 

>  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1137.  Ck»ta  Stqihani,  p.  41. 

'  Gesta  Steph.  p.  39.  Flor.  Wigora.  ContiD.  a.  1138.  [I  have  given  the 
accoont  of  Talbot's  otpture  chiefly  from  the  Geata,  io  preference  to  any 
other  auütority,  as  being  more  circunntantial,  and  U|,  moreover,  that  i»f  a 
ooatemporary. — ^T. 
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without  the  city  by  the  bishop,  wlio,  on  bt  ing  severely  reproved 
by  the  kinLT  for  having'  T-eleased  his  eiiciny  Talbot,  succeeiled 
in  appeaeiiig  iho  angry  monarch,  by  representing  to  bim  the 
mk  he  inourred  of  perishing  at  the  gallows,  had  he  peraisted 
ID  retaining  his  captive  in  onstodj.  Stephen  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  eunrej  the  city,  the  walls  of  which  he  ordered  to  be 
heightened,  and  forts  to  be  erected  on  the  declivity,  supplied 
with  a  sufBoient  foree,  as  a  check  to  the  maranders  of  Bristol, 
to  which  city,  with  the  intention  of  besioirin<j  it,  he  then 
(Iirccte<l  Iiis  nuirch.  He  here  eonbulted  with  his  barons  as 
to  the  most  effectual  means  of  gaining  posi^esBion  of  the  place, 
when  «Mne  advised  ihe  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  where  it  was  narrowest,  by  casting  in  vast  masses  of 
stone,  turf,  and  timber^  so  that  the  course  of  the  two  rivers 
being  stopped,  their  waters  might  form  a  lake  and  inundate 
the  city.  Others  recommended  the  erection  of  forts  on  two 
sides  of  the  place,  thereby  liiiuicring  all  egress  and  ingress  ; 
while  tiiot*e  who,  although  in  Stephen's  army,  secretly  favoured 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  expressed  as  their  opinion,  that  such 
labours  would  prove  futile,  and  that  the  masses  thus  thrown 
into  the  water  would  be  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
stream. 

Listening  to  this  last  opinion,  Stephen  abandoned  the  siege 

of  Bristol,  after  plundering  and  devastating  the  surrounding 
country,  and  directed  his  course  towards  Castle  Car)  and 
llarptrce,  of  vvhicli  tlie  one,  we  liavo  seen,  was  held  by 
Ralf  Louvel,  the  other  by  William  fitz  John.  Both  these 
barons  were  united  to  the  earl  by  ties  of  friendship  and  by 
the  oath  of  vassalage,  so  that  no  sooner  were  they  apprized 
of  his  intention  to  take  arms  against  the  king  than-  they  were 
ready  to  join  him.  In  the  belief  that  Stephen  was  engaged 
in  a  tedious  »lege,  they  laid  waste  and  plundered  all  the 
neighbouring  countrj';  but  the  king  «oon  ai>pcarcd  before 
Castle  Cary,  to  which  he  laid  close  siege,  casting  tire  and  in- 
cessant showers  of  stones  from  his  balistas  into  the  place,  till 
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at  length,  their  provisions  alao  beginning  to  fail,  the  castle 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  From  Castle  Gary  Stephen 
proceeded  to  IIaq>tree.  before  which  he  caused  a  fort  to  be 
erected,  and  which  he  luauned  from  the  garrison  at  Bath. 
Some  time  after,  when  passing  by  the  oastle,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  laying  siege  to  Bristol,  the  gairrjson  issued  forth  and 
attacked  his  rear ;  wheienpon  Stephen  making  a  rapid  retro- 
grade movement  with  his  cavalry,  found  the  place  neatly 
deserted.  Commanding  then  fire  to  be  applied  to  the  gates, 
and  scaling  ladders  and  other  engines  to  the  walls,  he  soon 
reduced  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  to  deliver  up  the 
castle  '.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Dudley  castle, 
which  Balf  Paganel  had  fortified  against  him,  where  having 
laid  waste  all  around  him,  he  directed  his  march  to  Shrews- 
bury, the  castle  of  which  was  held  by  William  iiti  Alan,  who, 
when  apprized  of  the  king's  approach,  clandestinely  fled  with 
his  wife  aiicl  children,  leaving  those  behind  him  who  had 
bound  themselves  by  oath  nut  lu  surren<ler  the  castle.  Having 
besi^ed  it  tor  many  days  in  vain,  Stephen  caused  a  vast  pile 
of  wood  to  be  raised  in  the  cmstle  ditch  and  set  on  fire,  the 
emoke  from  which  neariy  stifled  those  within  the  place.  The 
gate  at  the  same  time  being  forced,  the  garrison*  miserably 
crawling  or  falling  from  the  castle  wall,  took  to  flight,  but 
were  pursued  and  put  to  the  sword  by  the  king^s  order; 
Arnulf  of  Hesdin,  the  uncle  of  fitz  Alan,  ami  four  of  (he 
nobler  among  them  he  ordered  to  be  hanged.  From  Shrews- 
bury Stephen  returned  to  Wareham.  On  a  mutual  exchange 
of  promises,  a  pacific  arrangement  was,  for  a  time,  enterad 
into  with  Ralf  Paganel^.  Walkelin  Maminot,  whom  the 
queen  with  an  army  had  vainly  besieged  in  Dover,  while  her 
friends  from  Boulogne  endeavoured  to  cut  off  all  «upplies  by 

'  Ge»ta  Steph.  pp.  42  sqq. 

2  nor.Wigom. Contin.  a.  1138.  H.Hunt.  Ord. Vital,  p. 917.  Ern. 
of  £«di»g  held  Chivelat  (Chereley?)  in  Wil(»hire.  Rot.  magn.  pip«, 
p.  18. 
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sea,  on  hearing  what  had  taken  place  at  Shrowabury,  resolved 

on  surrendering  this  key  of  England'. 

Tliese  Buccesses  and  the  yot  mure  fortunate  events  in 
Northumberland  seem  to  have  lulled  the  zeal  of  Stephen  in 
prosecutiDg  the  war  against  the  rebels.  We  hear,  however, 
of  the  capture,  about  Obristmaa,  of  the  castle  of  Sieda*'. 
After  the  peace  coneladed  at  Burham»  Stephen,  aooompanied 
by  the  Scottish  prince  Henry,  proceeded  against  Ludlow, 
where  the  prince  was  dragged  from  his  horse  by  an  iron  hook, 
and  woiiM  hiwo  been  taken,  had  not  the  king  \u>h\y  rescued 
him  from  the  enemy.  Abandoning  the  siege  of  Ludlow,  after 
leaving  garrisons  well  supplied  with  provisions  in  two  forts 
that  had  been  elected  against  the  place,  Stephen  durected  his 
march  towards  London»  having  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 
repressing  sanguinary  feuds  among  the  besiegers^. 

A  worse  presage  for  the  stability  of  Stephen's  reign  than 
tlio  open  hostility  of  those  baroiii^,  to  whose  natural  condition 
of  existence,  in  the  absence  of  a  war,  such  an  excitement 
seemed  indispensable,  while  the  work  of  quelling  them  gained 
for  the  king  mifitar}-  fame  together  with  a  new  and,  as  it 
were,  a  conqueror^s  right  to  the  crown,  was  the  equivocal 
conduct  of  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  bis  nephews»  Ales- 
ander bishop  of  Luicoln,  and  Nigel  bishop  of  Ely.  As  Henry's 
chancellor,  bishop  Roger  had  accumulated  vast  riches,  and, 
although  enjoying  under  Stephen  some  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state,  was,  nevertheless,  supplying  the  castles  of 
Devizes,  Sherbomcj  Malmesbury,  and  Salisbury^,  which  he 

I  0Td.Vila].p.9ir.  H.  Hunt.  1.1 138. 

s  H.  Httot.  a.  1 139.  '  nor.  Wigom.  OoDtm.  a.  1 139. 

*  Akxaader  had  also  built  a  castle  at  Newaik  on  Trent,  "  ad  tulainen, 

ut  diccbat,  et  dignitatem  e{)i8copit*'*  W.Malm.  p.7lS* — ^T. 

*  *•  Rr)geriu«,  qui  sedificiorum  conatructione  mapfnanimum  sc  vidcri 
vellet,  plura  apud  Scirrbnrn-^Tn.  et  apud  Divisae  rnultum  terrurum  K-dificiis 
amplexus,  turritas  moles  erexerat.  Apud  Malmesbiriam  in  ipso  ccemeterio, 
ab  ecclesia  principaii  vix  jactu  lapidis,  ca&tcUum  incl^ioaverat.  Castellum 
Sakabirue»  quod  cum  regii  juris  proprium  esset,  ab  lieniico  rege  impctra* 
tuBi,  muro  dnctum  cuatcdHe  vm  atnajterat."  W,  Malm.  p.7l5.— 'T. 
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had  erected,  with  provimoDS  and  warlike  imiiritione  for  tho 

service  of  Matilda,  whose  cause  he  had  clandestinely  espoused, 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  secret  correspondence.  Iti  daily  ex- 
pectation of  the  arrival  of  Matilda  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
from  Normandy,  Roger  never  went  abroad,  not  even  to  court, 
tinattended  by  a  numeroua  body  of  Icnighta  aod  friende,  thiia 
holding  himself  ever  in  readthess  to  soooour  the  enemies  of 
Stephen.  Following  the  example  of  their  uncle,  the  bishops 
of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  who  are  described  as  proud  men,  regard- 
less of  the  pure  and  simple  dictates  of  Christianity,  and  wholly 
given  to  seonlnr  pomp,  never  attended  the  court  without  ex- 
citing the  admiration  of  the  multitude  by  the  splendour  of  the 
armed  train  which  accompanied  them. 

This  dazzling  and  martial  display  on  the  part  of  the  three 
prelates  raised  the  indignation  of  the  count  of  Meiilan  and 
other  friends  and  adherents  of  the  king.  They  accused  them 
of  enjoying  their  preeminence  in  the  realm,  their  wealth  and 
power  for  their  own  vain;[^luiy  and  gratification,  not  for  the 
honour  of  the  sovereign  ;  of  raising  splendid  castles  and 
towers,  not  to  secure  the  kingdom  to  the  king,  but  to  deprive 
him  of  his  royal  dignity ;  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  and 
expedient  to  order  their  arrest,  that  they  might  be  oompelled 
to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  their  castles  and 
every  other  source  of  discord  ;  for  if  the  king  woidd  consent 
to  deliver  them  into  custody,  as  violators  of  his  peace,  until 
they  had  delivere(i  up  their  fortresses,  and  rendered  to  C^eipar 
the  things  that  were  Caesar  s,  both  he  him  self  would  be  more 
seeure  and  the  realm  more  tranquil.  To  these  reprasenta- 
tioDs,  from  time  to  time  renewed,  Stephen  was  at  length 
induced  to  yield. 

On  the  S4th  June  (1159)  an  assembly  of  the  magnates  of 
the  kingdom  was  held  at  Oxford,  which  was  all*.nded  by  the 
three  bishops  in  their  usual  stated    Here  a  quarrel,  insti- 

I  Malmesbury  (p.  716),  who  heard  the  bishop  of  Stram't  words  on  the 
ocension,  informs  us  that  that  prelate  obeyed  the  annimoiis  to  attend  with 
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gated  by  the  couat  of  Meulan  and  other  atllioiciits  ot  ^itoplien, 
broke  out  between  the  retainers  of  the  king  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  bishops,  in  which  many  of  the  latter  were 
killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  The  bitihops  themselves,  being 
apprized  of  what  bad  taken  plaoe,  were,  it  ie  said»  meditating 
flight,  when  a  band  of  armed  satellitee  appearing,  arreeted 
the  biflhope  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  and  hurried  them  into 
the  presence  of  the  king.  But  the  bishop  of  Ely,  having  in- 
telligence of  what  was  passing,  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape,  and  took  refuge  in  his  uncle^s  castle  ot  Devizes,  where 
he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance 

On  reoeipt  of  this  intelligenee  the  king  immediately  adopted 
measures  for  gaining  possession  of  the  castles  of  the  three 
bishops.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  the  two  other  prehites 
under  strict  custody,  he  proceeded  to  Devizes,  the  castle  of 
which  is  described  as  a  structure  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  beauty.  By  the  kiiiü;  ^  order,  the  captive  bishops  were 
confined  apart  from  each  otlier  in  loathsome  places,  and 
rigidly  kept  from  food,  the  one  in  the  stall  of  a  cowliouse,  the 
other  in  a  vile  hovel.  His  chancellor,  a  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Saiisbufy,  he  commanded  to  be  led  forth»  with  a  halter  round 
hm  neek,  threatening  to  hang  him  before  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  unless  the  bishop  of  Ely  would  forthwith  surrender 

great  reluctance:  he  says:  "  Invitiis  valde  Salesbiriensis  hanc  expeditio- 
nem  iuccpit.  Audivi  etenim  eum  dicentem  verba  in  hanc  sententiani : 
'  Per  dominam  meam  Sanctain  Mariaui,  neitciü  qiiu  pactu,  reluctatux  menit 
nee  buic  itineri.  Hoc  «do,  quod  ejus  utilitatis  ero  in  curia«  cujus  ctt 
eqaious  pidlos  in  piigns.'"-"T. 

'  With  the  above  acoount  from  the  Gest«,  that  givcii  by  tiie  ooutioualor 
of  Florence  (erroneously  under  1 138)  nearly  agreea :  "  On  seein^r  which 
(their  military  parade),  the  king  su^pectinpf  treason,  ordered  his  peoj)le  to 
ami  them«e!vpy  a?id,  if  necessary,  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  defend  him. 
While  lie  was  Lrealiiig  on  various  matters  with  the  bishops,  a  great  tumult 
arose,  ou  tiie  subject  of  lodging,  between  liie  retainers  of  the  two  parties, 
when  royal  retaiasis  raabing  to  aitns,  the  episcopal  eaea  took  to  fligbt« 
lesTing  their  equipage  behind  them.  The  Inahope  of  Saliebuiy  and  Iin» 
oobi  were  takcp,  together  with  the  asn  of  bp.  Roger,  turaamed  'de  Pka- 
pare  eensn.' T. 
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the  plaee  and  admit  the  royal  fbrees.   The  Hshops  now  over* 

whelmed  with  the  most  torturing  anxiety,  seeing  the  imminent 
peril  to  which  their  lives  were  oxpos^,  surrondereii  into  ilie 
king^s  haadfl  the  castles  tbey  had  ereoted  with  so  much  care 
and  at  so  vast  a  cost. 

The  eaatle  of  Deviiea  and  the  others  belonging  to  the  three 
prelatee»  tqgether  with  all  the  mnnitione  and  treaeuree  con- 
tained in  them,  being  thua  delivered  to  the  king,  the  biehops, 
humbled,  and  stript  of  all  their  pomp  and  vainglory,  descended 
to  the  administration  of  their  ecclesiastical  functioned 

•  Gesta  Steph.  ])p.  46  According  to  Malmeabur)  the  ijikih  -I  Ijc- 

tween  the  retainera  in  the  king's  court  was  attended  with  a  thtl'trt  ui  re- 
sult; I  wUl,  therefore,  give  his  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  bi^iiops, 
which  varies  also  in  other  purticulare  ham  that  io  die  Gesta,  which  is 
adopted  in  the  teit: — 

*'TbBa»  as  if  fortune  would  seem  to  bvonr  the  wialiea  of  the  long»  a 
disturbance  arose,  about  their  lodging,  between  the  retainers  of  the  biahopa 
and  those  of  Alan  count  of  Brittany,  in  which  the  followers  of  Alan  were 
put  to  flight  and  his  nephev  nearly  killed  ;  many  also  of  the  bishops'  men 
bein^r  wt  aiKkcl  and  one  slain.  The  king,  nitiuenced  by  the  insti^tors, 
commanded  the  bitihops  to  attend  and  give  satisfaction  for  the  breach  of 
his  peace  by  their  followers,  by  delivering  up  the  keys  of  their  casües  as 
a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  Hie  prelatca,  although  willing  to  give  aattafte- 
tion,  dsmorred  toths  sniraader  of  their  eastlee;  whcmpon  the  king  placed 
thsaa  under  close  restrnnt.  He  dine  coDdncted  bp.  Roger  witboot  diains* 
and  his  chancellor,  who  was  nephew,  or,  as  it  was  aaid,  more  than  nephew 
of  the  bishop,  in  fetters  to  Devizes,  for  the  purpose  of  y^etting  possession 
of  the  castle,  which  had  been  erected  at  an  almost  li  ourwlless  cost,  not,  as 
the  bishop  himself  stated,  for  ornament,  but  in  truth  to  the  injury  of  the 
Church.  This  expedition  was  attended  with  the  surrender  of  the  castles 
of  Sihabniy,  Sherboni^  and  Malmeebury,  and,  at  the  expinlion  of  three 
daye,  that  of  Devitee  alao;  the  Inshop  having  tmpoeed  on  himself  s  fest» 
far  the  purpose  of  thereby  moving  the  heart  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  who  held 
it.  Nor  was  the  biahop  of  Lincoln  more  obstinate,  bnt  pnrdiaaed  his 
liberty  by  the  surrender  of  Newark  and  Slcaf(ir<l  " 

According  to  Henry  of  Hunt intrdon  (a  writer  not  roiiKu  kable  for  ac- 
curacy) the  fasting  was  not  x  il unwary  on  the  bishop's  pari,  but  enforceii 
by  the  king,  who  had  recourse  to  the  same  method  of  compulsion  ui  the 
eaes  of  the  bp.  of  LinoohL  His  worde  are :  **  Angariana  eum  jejunii  tor- 

mento/*  '*  Rex  inde  rediene  Alexandram  episcopum  Lincolieneem, 

quem  ^roiaerat  in  captione  apnd  Oxinefordiam,  dnxit  aecum  ad  Newer* 
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This  bold  measure  on  the  pm  t  of  Stephen  was  viewed  in 
diametrically  opposite  lights.  By  some  it  >vaa  said  that  the 
bbhopa  were  justly  deprived  of  the  castles,  whieh  they  had 
erected  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  canons;  that 
they  ought  to  be  pieaehers  of  peaee»  not  bnilders  of  structares 
that  might  mnre  as  aeylums  to  eruninali.  Such  was  the 
opinioD  entertained  and  elo(|uciitly  defended  by  Stephen^s 
firm  friend,  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  among  whom  waa  tlio  king's  brother,  Henry  bishop 
of  \V  iiu  liester,  maintained,  that  if  bishops  swerved  from  the 
path  of  right,  judgment  on  them  was  not  of  the  king  but  of 
the  canons;  that  without  a  public  ecclesiastical  oouncil,  they 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  possession ;  that  the  king 
had  not  acted  from  any  love  of  right,  but  solely  for  his  own 
advantage^  by  not  rsstoring  the  castles  to  the  i^nrohes,  at 
whose  cost  and  on  whose  lands  they  were  erected,  but  grant- 
ing them  to  laymen,  who  made  little  account  of  religion. 
FiruliiiL''  that  Iiis  words  were  unheeded  by  the  king,  he  sum- 
moned him  to  answer  for  hi.^  conduct  before  a  council,  which 
he  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  29th  August. 

On  that  day,  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
almost  all  the  bishops  assembled  at  Winchester,  where,  after 
reading  the  decree  of  pope  Innocent  II.,  confeiring  on  htm 
the  legatine  authority,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  addressed 
tlic  meeting  in  a  Latin  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
indignation  at  the  seizure  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  aiul 
Lincoln,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  arrested  in  an  apart- 

CUB.  Ib^ne  oonatnixerat  episoopnt  waipw  iumen  Trente,  in  loco  anMe- 
niHMimo,  vemantissimum  florida  compositione  castellum.  Vix  igitiir  epi- 
scopus  lachrytnia  et  precibus  a  suis  obtinerf  putuit  ut  castrum  suum  a 
jure  8110  in  extraneoriim  custuUiam  depouerent.  Siunliter  redditum  est 
castellum  aliud  ejus,  quod  vocatur  Slaforde,  n6que  forma  neqae  titu  a  pr«- 
dido  Mcundum." 

Acoordiog  to  Ordsric  (p.  919)«  the  casde  of  Deviset  was  occupied  by 
Maud  of  Ramsbory,  tlia  bishop**  coocobine  and  mother  of  Ragvr  the 
cbaaoeUor^T. 
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inent  of  the  king,  the  latter  in  hit  ian,  while  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  fearing  a  nmihir  iate,  had  saved  himself  only  by  a  preci- 
pitate flight  to  Devizes ;  and  terminating  his  harangue  by  in- 

forniing  tht'iii  that  Stephen,  alter  his  repeated  exhort^itiotis  to 
atone  for  the  outracro.  liad  manifcstefl  no  objection  to  the 
suminoaing  of  a  council,  lie  therufore  called  oo  the  arch- 
bishop  and  others  to  delibemte  as  to  tho  steps  necessaiy  to 
be  talcen,  adding  that,  although  brother  to  the  king,  yet 
neither  from  fraternal  affection,  nor  for  the  kes  of  his  posses* 
sions,  nor  even  of  his  life,  would  he  &il  in  the  execution  of 
their  decree. 

While  the  legrate  was  thus  speaking  the  kiog  scut  some  of 
his  earls  into  the  assembly,  to  inquire  why  he  had  been  cit^  i 
They  were  answered  by  the  legato,  that  it  ill  beseemed  any 
one»  who  remembered  he  was  a  follower  of  the  faith  of  Ohristt 
to  be  indignant  if  summoned  by  the  ministers  of  Christ  to 
atone  for  a  crime  such  as  the  age  had  never  witnessed ;  that 
the  kiog  would  act  wi.sely  if  he  would  either  justify  his  deed, 
or  submit  to  a  canonical  sentence ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
show  favour  to  the  Church,  by  whose  siipjiort,  and  not  with 
tho  aid  of  an  army,  he  had  been  raised  to  the  kingdom.  Tho 
earls  thereupon  departed,  and  shortly  after  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Aubrey  of  Vere',  a  man  well  skilled  in  legal  know- 
ledge. He  reported  the  king's  answer,  and  with  his  utmost 
power,  yet  abstaining  from  all  violence  of  language,  aggra- 
vated the  cause  of  bishop  Roger.  The  king,  he  said,  had 
suflbred  numberless  injuries  at  tho  hands  of  that  bishop,  who 
rarely  came  to  court,  but  his  followers,  presuminjr  on  his 
power,  raif^ed  a  tumult ;  as  recently  at  Oxford  t  hey  had 
assailed  the  men  and  even  the  nephew  of  count  Alan  of 

I  Rot.  niagn.  pipee,  passim.  He  founded  the  priory  of  Hatfidd  Rofpa 

about  a.  1135.  Monast.  Angl.  iv.  p.  432.  As  chamberlain  he  appears  in 
a  rbnrti  r  :i  1 1  »f..  ap.  Rymer,  i.  p.  l6.  He  was  slain  in  lyonrlon  in  an 
insurrection  ol  the  }>eople.  SeeChron.  Joh.  de  Burgo,  a.  1141,  ap  Sparke, 
Hifit.  Angl.  Scriptt. 
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Brittany,  also  the  retainers  of  Herve  of  Leon,  a  man  of  8uch 
high  nobility  and  pride,  that  he  had  never  gratitieil  the  wish 
expressed  by  king  Henry,  that  he  would  visit  England;  that 
the  violence  thus  offered  to  him  tended  greatlj  to  the  preju- 
dice of  king  Stephen,  through  regard  for  whom  he  had  visited 
England;  that,  on  aooount  of  an  old  grudge»  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  had  excited  his  foDowera  against  count  Alan ;  that 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  secretly  favoured  the  king's  enemies, 
thouL'^h  for  a  time  he  hail  öUcceetU  d  in  diasembling  his  trea- 
chery, a  fact  of  which  the  king  had  certain  knowledge  from 
many  quarters;  though  more  especially  from  his  refusal  to 
pemit  I^ger  of  Mortimer,  with  the  king^s  soldiers  under  his 
command,  although  standing  in  great  peril  from  the  garrison 
of  Bristol,  to  remain  one  night  in  Malmesbuiy.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  talk  of  every  one,  that,  as  soon  as  the  empress 
lauded,  he  and  his  iiephewp  and  castles  would  bo  at  her  dis- 
posal ;  that  Roger  was  uot  arreated  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a 
servant  of  the  king,  who  had  the  administration  of  his  aßairs 
and  received  his  pay  > ;  that  the  king  had  not  seized  the 
castles  by  violence,  but  that  both  bishops  had  gladly  sur- 
rendered them,  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  haring 
excited  a  riot  in  the  king's  court;  that  the  money  found  by 
the  king  in  the  castles  was  lawfully  his  own,  as  bishop  Roger, 
in  the  time  of  king  Henry,  had  amassed  it  trom  the  rt-tuinis 
of  the  royal  revenue  ;  both  that  and  hid  eastles  he  had  de- 
livered up  from  fear  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts  against 
the  king. 

At  these  words  of  Aubrey,  bishop  Roger  loudly  exclaimed : 
that  he  had  never  been  an  official  of  king  Stephen  nor  re- 
•ceived  his  wages»  and,  moreover,  threatened,  that  if  In  that 
coundl  justice  were  not  done  him,  with  respect  to  what  had 

been  taken  from  him,  he  would  seek  it  in  a  liigher  court.  On 
this  the  legate  mildly  observed :  that  it  would  have  been 

1  Uc  regis  scrviens,  qui  et  (nocuistaoiHW  ejus  adminittrivct  et  Mdidatas 
aeciperet."  W.  Malm.  p.  733. 

nd 
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more  decent  to  have  inquired  whether  the  charges  againat 
the  bichops  were  true  than,  in  oontraventioa  of  the  caaona, 

to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  innocent.  Let  the  king,  there- 
fore, do  that  which  is  the  usaj^e  in  leeral  cages;  let  him  restore 
their  property  to  the  bishops  ;  as  by  the  law  of  the  laud,  per- 
sons disseized  are  under  do  obiigation  to  plead. 

At  the  king^e  request,  the  proceedings  were  now  postponed 
till  the  morrow,  and  then  again  till  the  arrival  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bouen  on  the  day  following.  That  prelate  eipreswd 
his  readinees  to  grant  that  bishops  might  possess  essftlss,  if  only 
it  conld  be  shown  that,  according  to  the  canons,  they  might 
lawfully  possess  them ;  but  as  that  was  impossible,  it  w  jtä 
the  extreme  of  impiety  to  act  contrary  to  the  canons.  "And,** 
added  he,  even  supposing  it  laNvfui  to  possess  them;  yet  in 
sndi  perilous  times,  following  the  usage  in  other  nations,  the 
magnates  of  the  realm  ought  to  delirer  up  the  keys  of  their 
fbrtressss  to  the  king,  whose  duty  it  is  to  strive  for  the  peaoe 
ef  aU.  Thus  is  the  satire  plea  of  the  bishops  quashed ;  te 
either  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  canons,  it  Is  Illegal  Ibr 
them  to  hold  castles,  or,  if  b\  tlie  iiHliilgeiice  of  the  prince 
such  illegality  is  tolerated,  they  ought  to  jrield  to  the  neces- 
nty  of  the  times  and  deliver  up  the  keys."  Aubrey  then 
concluded  by  saying :  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  king  that 
the  bishops  were  hokling  out  threats  and  preparing  to  send 
some  of  their  number  to  Bome^  to  plead  against  him.  *'And 
this/'  added  be, the  king  advises  yon  not  to  do ;  because  if 
any  one,  contrary  to  his  will  and  the  dignity  of  the  reahn, 
departs  from  England,  he  may,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult  to 
return.  Moreover  the  king  feeling  himself  aggrieved,  spon- 
taneously  appeals  against  you  to  Romc.^ 

The  cooncii  was  then  dissolved^the  king  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  eenaore  prescribed  by  the  canons,  and  the  bishops  not 
deeming  it  prudent  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on  htm^  either 
because  they  thoi^ght  it  hazardous  to  exoommunicate  a  prince 
without  the  papal  sanction,  or  because  they  had  heard,  and 
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some  also  had  seen  ,  that  s  wo  i  ds  were  being  drawn  around 
them.  Nevertheloss,  the  legate  and  archbishop  Tlioobald, 
makipg  a  last  effort  in  fulfilment  of  what  they  deemed  their 
duty,  cast  themselves  at  the  king^a  feet,  and  implored  him  to 
have  pitjr  oa  the  Ohareh,  oa  hk  own  aonl  and  re|mtatioD,  nor 
mflhr  dtMennoa  between  the  aoTereigntj  and  prieethood. 
Their  attempt  was  fraitlees  K 

It  would  seem,  however,  that,  to  appecuae  the  clergy,  Ste- 
phen submitted  to  a  sort  of  penance,  by  <1i  s  eating  himself  of 
the  roynl  ha}>it  and  expressing  his  contrition  for  the  violence 
of  which  be  Imd  been  guilty  '^. 

At  thia  time,  William  of  Mohun,  a  man  of  noble  lineage, 
laiaed  a  powerful  oppotition  to  the  authority  of  Stephen,  and 
from  the  fan*  and  etrong  cattle  of  Dunster,  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  ooaat  of  the  Bristol  channel  in  Somersetshire, 
in  whtoh  he  had  assembled  a  considerable  body  of  knights 
and  soldiers,  laid  waate  and  pluiideiud  iho  surrounding  country 
far  ami  near,  putting  to  the  sword,  carrying  off,  and  burning 
ail  aad  everything  ofi^iug  resistance,  and  inflicting  tortures 
on  those  who  were  sospected  of  possessing  wealth ;  in  fact, 
mewing  those  horrors,  of  whieh  so  appalling  a  recital  has 
been  abeady  gifen* 

When  tntelfigenee  d  these  enormities  reached  the  ears  of 
the  king,  he  speedily  raised  a  large  Ibroe  for  their  repression ; 
but  on  arriving  before  the  castle,  and  viewing  its  formidable 
defences,  it  being  on  one  side  washed  by  the  sea,  on  the 
others  guarded  by  its  walls  and  towers,  by  outworks  and 
intremdunents,  he  despaired  of  taking  it  by  assault,  and, 
listening  to  the  adrioe  of  others,  caused  a  fort  to  be  ereeted 

>  W.  If alm.  ppw  719,  sffg. 

9  Qeila SCeph. p.5i.  "Sad  qnis  ah ooai  clno  joite  piovisam, et  dis- 
cnte  fait  dijudicatum,  nulla  ratione  in  christo«  Domini  manus  posse  im- 
roittere,  ecclesiastici  rigoris  duritiam  humilitatis  subjectione  mollivit, 
ha>>itiimqiic  regalem  exutup,  i;rmcneque  aaimo,  etoonthius  spiritu,  com- 
missi sententiam  humiliter  suscepit." — 'V. 

ndil 
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in  ftkoe  of  the  fortress,  whanoe  he  could  hold  it  in  check  and 

give  greater  security  to  the  surrounding  country.  Being  then 
summoned  to  other  parts,  he  delegated  his  authority  to 
Henry  of  Tracy,  a  soldier  of  a[>proved  valour  and  experience, 
eiyoiniiig  him  vigorouBly  and  inoessantly  to  assail  the  enemy. 
Nor,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  was  Tracy  backward  in  ful- 
suing  the  orders  he  had  received,  but  from  his  town  of  Bam* 
staple  earned  on  the  warfare  with  such  energy,  that  not  alone 
did  he  repress  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  garrison,  but  on 
one  occasion  captured  a  hundred  and  four  kniglits,  in  an  en* 
counter  ol  r  .u  airy,  and  reduced  Mohun  himself  to  such  straits, 
and  so  luinibleii  iiim,  that  he  ceased  from  further  huötilifies 
against  him,  and  restored  to  the  land  a  comparative  degree  of 
tranquillity,  and  immunity  from  all  oanse  of  disquietude*. 

But  William  of  Mohun  was  not  the  only  one  whom  the 
vigour  of  Tracy  reduced  to  obedience;  other  disturbers  also 
of  the  public  peoce«  among  whom  William  fits  Odo  was  eqpe- 
dally  conspicuous,  he  forced  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority. 
After  having  in  various  conflicts  weakened  the  power  of  this 
turbulent  noble,  Henry  of  Tracy  received  inteliigence  from 
his  spies  that  the  castle  of  his  adversary  was  deserted  by  its 
defenders,  who  had  sallied  forth  on  a  plundering  expedition. 
Proceeding  then  to  the  castle  in  (he  silence  of  the  night,  and 
eluding  the  wateh,  he  caused  lighted  torches  to  be  cast 
through  the  %nndow8  of  a  tower,  whereby  the  interior  habi- 
tatlons  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  and  its  lord,  half  bumt« 
together  with  all  his  treasure  was  carried  off  by  Tracy,  who 
also,  on  other  occasions,  gave  proofs  of  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Stephen  ^. 

During  this  state  of  disquietude  into  which  the  country 
was  plunged,  Baldmn  of  Redvers,  whOp  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  passing  his  life  in  exile,  htnded  with  a  considerable  body 
of  followers  at  Wareham,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Corfe 

■  Gsils  Stephsni,  p.  52.  >  lb.  p.  53. 
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castle,  where  ho  prepared  to  oppose  a  atout  resistance  to  the 
king,  of  whose  speedy  approach  he  had  received  reports. 
Tiiese  reports  were  well  founded,  for  the  king  was  no  sooner 
apprised  of  his  landing  than,  Bommoning  Jus  friends,  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  caatle^  where  after  passing 
a  considerable  time,  in  expectation  of  oyerooming  his  enemj, 
«tfaer  by  means  of  his  militar)-  engines  or  by  hunger,  he  at 
length,  yield  in  ST  to  the  advice  of  his  followers,  raised  the  siege, 
and  allowed  l>aldwin  to  withdraw  unmolested.  What  prompted 
Stephen  to  this  apparently  imprudent  step  wa^  tlie  intelli- 
gence that  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  sister,  the  countess 
of  AnjoUy  having  united  their  forces,  were  on  the  eve  of  in- 
vading England,  against  a  sudden  surprise  from  whom  he 
commanded  the  entrance  of  all  the  ports  to  be  closely  watched, 
both  by  day  and  night,  deeming  it  more  prudent  and  at  the 
same  time  more  desirable  to  frustiale  ukh  all  his  might  the 
il<  si«^ns  of  his  principal  enemies,  than,  by  directing  his  eftut  ts 
solely  against  Baldwin,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  circumvented 
by  otliers*. 

While  the  king's  attentioD  was  thus  distracted,  the  whole 
country  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  consternation,  by  the  in- 
telligence that,  on  the  8(Hh  Sept*,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
his  sister,  accompanied  by  Guy  of  Sableuil  and  a  body  of  a 

hundred  and  forty  knights,  had  landed  ua  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sexand  had  found  im  asylum  in  the  castle  of  Arundel,  be- 
longing to  William  of  Aubigny  (Albini),  who  had  married 
Adela,  the  queen  dowager,  and  step-mother  of  the  empress  3. 

1  Gesta  Stepliani,  p.  64. 

3  Ror,  Contin.  a.  1 139,  assorts  that  ahe  landed  at  Portimoutb  on  the 
Iii  Aug.,  wbile  the  kliig  was  beaiegiDg  Idailboioiigii«  Robert  de  Moirte 
also  aaya:  mepee  AuguKto  tranHiemnt  in  Angliam.  H.  Hunt,  aliio  says : 
in  autumno,  and  John  of  Hexham  speaks  of  ibe  landing  at  the  close  of 

the  ypnr  1  1 39. 

3  Robert  de  Monte.  Ord.Vital.  p.  920.  [Arundel  castle  was  possessed  by 
William  of  Aubif^ny  in  right  of  his  wife,  on  whom,  together  with  the  earl- 
dom, it  had  been  bestowed,  "  pro  dote"  by  Henry  I.  R.  Wendover,  ii. 
I»,  247.— T.] 
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At  thie  intelligencH),  tlw  inincls  of  man  wen»  imiMlM  in  oppo- 
site «liivctioiis,  those  who  favoured  the  cause  of  Matilda  ap- 
j>earing  more  alert,  ami  more  euL'er  to  embarrass  the  king, 
while  thooe  of  his^  \m,Tty  were  depret^oed  and  thunderetricken. 
The  king  alone  stood  unahaken  amid  all  the  war»  and  diesen- 
doo«  in  which  he  wm  involved,  and  without  a  moBMPt*»  deky, 
plaouig  himialf  «t  the  head  of  a  bodj  of  tried  vetenuw,  vaex- 
peotedly  appeared  before  the  eastle  of  Anmdel,  where,  oa 
Moeiving  intelligenoe  fram  hie  eoeati  that  the  eari  with  hie 
followers'  had,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  withdrawn  from 
the  castle,  and  was  pono  in  the  direction  of  Hristol,  there  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Welsh  and  other 
advereaiiee  of  the  king-,  but  that  Matilda  with  her  Angevin 
IbUowera  was  atiU  in  the  oastle,  leaving  a  portion  of  lua  forae 
to  prevent  her  eaoape.  he  direeted  all  hia  eflbrta  to  the  eaptore 
ef  the  earl.  In  thia  deaign,  however,  lie  waa  ihiaferafted,  aa 
Robert^  avoiding  the  beaten  road  and  foUowing  a  deviona 
course,  succeeded  with  his  friends  in  reaching  Bristol  safely. 
Stephen  thereupon  hastened  back  to  resume  the  siege  of  the 
castle.  liy  the  chronicler  of  Stephen's  acts  we  are  told,  that 
the  bishop  of  VVinobeeter,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
earl  and  hia  aiater,  caused  all  the  by-waya  to  be  ooonpied  by 
aoldien,  and  having  by  thia  meana  Biet  with  the  eaii,  ha 
entered  into  a  eompaet  of  peace  and  aanity  with  him,  and 
allowed  him  to  depart  without  let  or  injury.  Snch  waa  the 
common  report,  though  as  the  chronicler  adds,  it  must  appear 
not  only  doubtful  but  incredible  to  every  thinking  person, 
that  a  brother  should  moet  with  the  kiss  oi  peace  the  invader 
of  his  brother's  kingdom.  The  bishop  then,  as  if  he  had  not 
met  with  the  earl,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of 
knighta,  joined  the  king.  On  finding  that  hia  brother  waa 
reaolved  on  proaecuting  the  aiege  with  vigour,  he  pronounced 
that  resolution  both  uaelesa  to  the  king  and  not  grataiul  to 

I  Not  more  thsn  twelve  kMghts.  W.  Mahn.  p.  726. 
3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  020. 
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the  kingdom ;  for  if  he  undertook  to  besiege  the  countess  in 
one  [>art  of  England,  her  brother  would  forthwith  raiso  an 
insurrection  in  another ;  it  would,  consequently,  be  more  ad- 
visable, both  for  himself  and  the  realm,  to  permit  her  without 
mokBtation  to  join  her  brother,  ao  that  the  forces  of  both 
bemg  oonfiiied  in  one  epot,  he  oookl  the  more  eaaily  direct  all 
hie  efforts  to  their  deetmetion,  and  would  be  the  better 
enabled  to  pursue  them  with  his  whole  power.  Stephen  im- 
prudent h'  followed  thiij  advice,  and,  pledgee  being  given  and 
rcceive<l,  permitted  the  countess  to  join  her  brother.  The 
shortness  of  Matilda's  sojourn  at  Arundel  may,  however, 
partly  at  least,  have  been  oaused  by  the  unwillingness  of  her 
step-mother  to  afford  her  longer  entertainment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  promises  tnmsmitted  to  her  while  rending  in 
Normandy  K  Berides  the  permisrion  so  imprudently  gnmtedt 
Stephen,  with  equal,  if  not  greater  impradenee,  assigned  to 
the  countess,  as  an  escort,  his  brother  Henry  with  Waleram 
count  ul  Mijulan-'.  By  the  latter  she  was  not  attended  be- 
yond Calne,  but  the  bishop  accompanied  her  until  she  was 
met  by  her  brother,  with  an  arnio<i  ibrce,  who  conducted  her 
to  Bristol.  On  reaching  Bristol  she  gave  notice  of  her  airiTtl 
to  aJl  the  barons  of  the  roshn,  imf^ring  their  ai<l^  to  some 
pronusiiig  to  otbem  an  augmentation  of  their  lande* 
An  those,  therefore,  who  had  only  feigned  adherSBoe  to  the 
royid  cause,  breaking  tbdr  oaths  of  homage  and  fealty,  hast- 
ened to  her  standard.  She  afterwards  withdrew  to  (iloucester, 
the  castle  of  which  was  held,  under  earl  Bobeit.,  by  Milo  the 
constable,  from  the  time  of  king  Henryk. 

To  reoonnt  aU  the  vioinitudes,  as  far  as  any  memorinls  of 
them  have  been  preserved,  of  the  petty  warfare  which  from 

I  **  Noverca  fcemiitea  leritate  Odern,  toCiens  ctiam  mibttw  io  Normaiiuiam 
umähpnmmmttt,Uma^/*Yf.Uam.p.m.  See älw flor. Gbat». 
p.  117. 

*  According  to  Malmcsbatj  (p.  7S5),  it  was  not  the  cmHtm  of  fnm^ 
WBit^  knighu  to  refuw  an  escort  even  to  their  liUuiSl  CMBf. 
>  Gctia  Stephani,  p.  56,  and  mUem  p.  323  sole. 
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this  time  to  nearly  tbe  elose  of  StepbenTa  toga  msvee  oeaaed, 
would  be  oeitber  interestiiig  nor  InatmetiTe ;  we  will  tbere- 
Ibre,  limit  oarseWes  to  a  brief  nodee  of  tbe  prindpal  occur* 

fences  that  took  place  in  the  coiirso  of  it. 

Among  the  foreiiio«t  who  declared  in  favour  of  Matilda 
was  Brian  fitz  Count',  of  whom  slight  meution  has  been  already 
made.  On  reoeiTing  intelligence  of  her  arrival,  be  fortbwitb 
Bttpplied  baa  atrong  caatle  of  Wallingford  witb  a  numooua 
glirriaott,  and  rose  in  open  and  aealous  rebellion  against  the 
king  MHO  of  Okmoeater,  alao^  in  violation  of  hia  oath  to 
Stephen,  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  him,  and  giving  an 
anyhini  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  king  who  flocked  to  him, 
desolated  the  eurrounding  counties.  -But  Stephen,  rising 
above  the  torrents  of  adversity  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him,  collected  his  foroee  with  the  resolution  of  attack- 
ing hii  foee  in  detail;  in  proeeeution  of  wbioh,  hia  first  inten- 
tion was  to  blockade  the  caatle  of  Wallingford,  but  from 
which  he  was  diverted  by  the  connael  of  hia  barona,  founded 
on  the  vast  strength  of  the  place  and  Its  stores  both  of  war- 
like  munitions  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Far  more  ad- 
visable, added  tliey.  would  it  be  to  erect  two  forts  before  it, 
placing  ill  them  a  number  of  men  suthcient  to  continue  the 
blockade,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  suppression  of 
other  adversaries. 

Following  this  counsel,  Stephen  caused  two  forts  to  be 
ereoted  before  the  places  and  with  all  speed  proceeded  to 
Trowbridge,  which  Humphrey  of  Bobun^  the  late  king's  eon- 
stable,  had,  by  the  advice  and  at  the  instigation  of  Milo, 
rendered  almost  impregnable.    On  his  march  thither  he  was 

*  See  pp.  364. 369. 

3  E  de  Bohon  11  vieil  Onfrei.  Rom.  de  Hon,  v.  13584. 

"  Onfroif  seigneur  de  Bohon^  k  deux  lieues  au  niidi  de  Carentan.  On  f 
voit  encore  la  motte  du  ch.lteau  de  cctte  famille,  qui  aprfes  la  romju^te 
po88cda  long  tein])h  le  titro  (\e  connetablc  luTcditaire  d'Amileterre,  et  four- 
nit  phisieurs  cornier  de  Hereford,  (i'Essex  el  de  Northampton."  Note  of 
M.  Piwvoet.— T. 
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SO  fortunate  as  to  take  by  assault  the  castle  of  Cerney,  which 
Milo.  for  rebelHouH  piii*poses,  had  erected  as;ainst  liini ;  and 
also  gained  by  surrender  the  strong  castle  of  Malmesbury,  in 
which  he  captured,  together  with  his  followers,  Hobert  fits 
Hubert^  a  Fleming,  and  kinanuui  of  William  of  Ypres,  noto* 
riomi  for  lus  eruelty  and  unequalled  atrocities  ^  But  now  for 
a  season  his  good  fortune  forsook  him ;  for  whQe  on  his 
march  to  Trowbridge,  Milo  with  a  ehosen  band  made  an 
altaek  by  night  on  the  forts  erected  by  Stephen  at  Walling- 
ford,  ami  tbrccd  the  garrisons  to  surrender.  In  the  opinion 
of  his  chronicler,  Stephen  drew  down  this  disaster  on  himself, 
for  having  deseerated  a  ohuroh,  by  converting  it  into  one  of 
his  forts. 

In  prosecution  of  his  success  against  the  royal  forces,  Milo 
now  gathered  around  him  at  Gloucester  all  those  whose  pos- 
sessions had  been  laid  waste  by,  or  from  other  causes  were 

hostile  to,  the  king  (a.  11  iO)  ,,  whence  he  committed  the  most 
horrible  devastations  over  the  surrounding  country.  But  iiis 
only  deeds  worthy  of  remembrance  were  the  capture  of  those 
castles  which  the  king  bad  erected  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Herefordshire,  the  garrisons  of  which  perpetrated  unheard'Of 
outrages  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  Of  these^  some  he  over- 
threw,  as  at  Cemey  and  Hereford  ;  others  he  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  his  partisans^  as  at  Winchcombe.  To  the 
praise  of  Milo  be  it  however  spoken,  that  his  fidelity  to  the 
daughter  of  Henry-  was  unshaken  ;  with  liiiu  both  herselfand 
friends  found  an  ho8{niublc  asylum  ;  nor  did  he  cease  from 
acting  towards  her  as  a  father  and  counsellor  until,  by  tbo 
capture  of  Stephen,  he  had  made  her  queen  of  England.  In 

1  Robert  ütz  Hubert  had  gained  |>os>hcüäiuu  of  the  castle  by  nightly 
•urprise,  at  the  same  fime  setting  fire  to  the  town.  He  enjoyed  his  ac- 
qnirition  for  a  fortnight  only.  W.  Malm.  p.  716.  "  CTaptivos  nielle  fito* 
flagiantiMiiiio  sole  nodoe  tub  dhro  exponebat,  mnacas  et  id  gmua  aoimaUa 
ad  eoe  compunf^endttm  irritaiM."  lb.  p.  733.'~T. 

^  Dr.  Lingard  passes  from  the  year  1139  to  1141,  tlios  unaccoitotably 
omitting  all  the  eveatit  of  1140. — T. 
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the  meaotiiiie  the  king  had  arrived  before  Trowbridgej  whm 
finding  the  fortifieatione  of  the  meet  formidable  eharaoter,  he 

toiled  on  the  construction  of  vast  and  powerful  machines  for 
the  capture  of  the  place ;  but  the  garrison  withstood  his 
efforts,  while  his  barons  grew  weary  of  the  8ie|?e,  being  under 
oonatant  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester. Stephen  therenpcm  resolved  on  returning  to  London, 
leaving  a  military  foree  at  Devisee,  to  hold  the  garrieon  of 
Trowbridge  in  eheek,  by  whoee  inenrriona  and  tantaal  hoa- 
tilitiee  the  whole  enrronnding  country  was  eoon  eonverted  into 
a  miserable  desert  K  Stephen  next  proceeded  to  Worcester, 
which  h;ul  sustained  consiiletaLlo  damage  from  the  army  at 
Gl()iict8ter,  where  lie  deprived  Milo  of  the  office  of  constable, 
and  Ijestowed  it  OQ  William,  the  sheriff  of  Woro^ter,  son  of 
Walter  of  Heauchamp  ^ 

The  death  of  the  bishop  of  SaUsbuiy^  whidi  took  plaee  in 
the  preceding  year  (Den.  11th,  1189)f  was,  no  doubt,  a  foi^ 
tnnate  event  for  Stephen,  as  thereby  many  cnnaee  ol  disMD- 
sion  might  more  eaiiily  be  rumoved,  and  the  never  wheUy 
alienated  favoumble  disposition  of  the  clcrs:)'  towards  him 
rendered  more  available.  Bish  >{>  Hoger  commenced  his 
career  by  gaining  the  favour  of  prince  Henry,  whose  scanty 
finances  he  administered  with  so  mnch  pmdenoe  and  finigaü^t 
that»  on  asoending  the  throne,  there  seemed  nothingi  or  veiy 
little  that  Henry  oonid  deny  him.  Lands,  ehurehea»  pmbendi^ 
abbeys  were  bestowed  on  him;  he  was  raised  to  the  d%mty 
of  chanodlor  and,  lastly,  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  It  waa  now 
that  his  real  character  began  more  manii'estly  to  display  itself. 
If  any  land  lay  contiguous  to  his  own,  which  he  was  desirous 
of  adding  to  his  possessions,  he  obtained  it,  if  not  by  entreaty 
or  money,  by  violence.  He  gloried  in  the  erection  of  splendid 
edifices  in  all  his  possessions.  In  his  latter  years,  however,  as 

'  GfsUi  Stepbani,  pp.  58,  sq. 
Flor.  Wigom.  Contin.  h.  1 1 39,  where  it  l^  baxu  thut  Stephen  went  £roai 
Oxford  to  Woreestcr^T. 
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we  have  eeen,  misfortunes  thiokened  upon  htm;  he  saw  the 

plunder  of  his  treasures,  himself  overwhelmed  with  reproaches 
before  the  council  at  Winchester,  jind  the  remnant  of  his 
money  anil  plate,  which  he  had  laid  on  the  altar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  church,  carried  off  against  his  will 

From  Woroester  the  king  prooeeded  to  Oxford,  and  thenee, 
with  bis  eourt^  to  Salisbaiy,  there  to  eelehrate  Chrisimas  and 
wear  his  erown,  aooording  to  royal  oustom.  Here  the  canons 
presented  him  with  two  thousand  pomids  of  silver,  in  return 
for  which  he  granted  them  an  exemption  from  all  imposts  on 
their  ];m»is,  licsidos  twenty  marks  for  their  own  U8e,  and  forty 
for  the  covering  ot  their  ehureh,  moreover  promising  ttiem 
that,  if  he  obtained  peace,  he  would  restore  what  they  had 
g^ven  him^. 

When  the  bishop  of  Ely  received  inteUigenoe  of  his  wieto's 
death,  he  resolved  on  exeeating  that  which  he  had  long  medi* 
tated — vengeance  on  the  king  for  the  injuiy  he  had  inflicted 

on  his  relative,  by  ^ding  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
daughter  of  Henry  in  her  struggle  for  the  tliroiie.  Casting 

I  At  Malmesbory  (p.  727)  appean  to  speak  very  impartially  and  in  no 
flatterinfT  strain  of  hia  bishop,  I  have  preferred  his  account  to  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Ge«ta,  who  (p.  62)  nays  of  iloj^er :  "qui  sicut  divitiarum 
gloria,  prudentis4ue  animi  ingemo  umncb  regni  magnates  superavit,  ita  a 
luxuria  fractus,  et  proreus  encrvatus,  quicquid  in  ae  virtutia  continuit  sola 
ioidait  tmitiendltia.  RdÜqmt  antem  in  ecdem  SakihiriiB  ininilam  nnm- 
moruin  qnsntitatem,  «ed  «t  vns  phirima  dnctili  aunfieom  opener  itta  cx 
ujgentOt  ilia     euro  artitte  et  glorioae  caelata ;  quae  omnia  m  usus  re^v 

oeMcrunt  Rex  vero  partem  pecunise  ad  ecclesiam  cooperiendam, 

partem  ad  canonicoruin  relevandam  necessilatem  indulsit,  terrasfpie  eccle- 
siarum  et  poKBcst^iones,  quas  episcopiis  in  propnos  usus  rcdegerut,  deque 
dominahus,  sublatis  pastoribus,  ancillas  effecerat,  libere  et  ecclesiastice 
ipiia  eccleaiis  reddidit,  pastoribusque  canonice  inthronixatis,  duas  ecclesias, 
MalmwMneQaeiD  et  AbbMbirisnaeni,  ut  Ibortnt  aatiqaitus,  splendide  re- 
•taamvit."  Aeeoidh^  to  the  Contiaoator  of  FloNnee  (p.  1 13)  the  bishop's 
imrilh  tl»t  fell  to  Stephen  cOMtstfld  of  40,000  marks  of  silver,  besides  a 
laige  qaantily  of  gold  and  ornaments,  which  Roger  **  thesRurizavil,  ct  ig« 
noravit  cui  congregavit  ca." — T. 

^  Flor.  Wigorn.  Ccmtin.  a.  1 140. 
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»way,  thereforo«  all  evangelioal  weapons,  and  abandoning  the 
warfare  of  eoelemastioal  discipline,  he  put  on  the  man  of  blood, 
and  having  hired  soldiers  in  Kly  inured  to  deeds  of  violence, 
became  tlie  terror  of  all  around  him.  When  informed  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  bishop,  the  king  immediately  ha^teaed  to  Ely, 
at  the  head  of  a  oonsideraMe  force,  when,  seeing  the  ertfaor- 
dinary  natural  strength  of  the  plaoe,  he  held  anxious  ooun<nl 
with  his  fdlowera,  as  to  the  beet  method  of  attack.  It  was 
finally  resolTed  to  join  a  number  of  boats  together  in  a  part 
where  the  water,  whieh  sorroonded  the  isle,  appeared  shallow, 
and  form  a  bridge  across  them  composed  oi  liiirdlee.  This 
plan  was  execute*!,  and  the  army  reached  tlie  margin  of  the 
isle,  consisting  of  muddy  fens,  over  which  a  ford  was  pointed 
out  to  them  by,  it  is  said,  a  monk  of  Ely,  who  for  that  service 
was  made  abbot  of  Ramsey.  The  king  then  advancing  into 
the  interior  of  the  isle,  permitted  Ids  soldiery  to  disperse 
themselves  and  plunder  in  aD  direetions.  Of  the  btshop^s  men 
some  were  taken,  together  with  much  valuable  spoil.  A  small 
castle  also  at  the  cntranci*  of  the  ij^le,  to  which  some  soldiers 
of  the  bishop  had  retired,  was  captured.  The  bishop  him- 
self with  difficulty  escaped  to  Gloucester ' ;  but  the  monks 
were  treated  by  Stephen  with  that  unalterable  kindness  of 
feeling  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles,  he  ever  pre- 
served'2.  Hence  his  contemporaries  and  even  tradition  ^  have 
justly  separated  Stephen^s  individuality  from  the  crueltioB 
committed  during  his  reign,  which,  moreover,  were  for  the 
most  part  perpetrated  by  his  enemies. 

It  was  at  this  moment  so  critical  for  Stephen's  stability 
that  the  young  king  of  France,  Lewis  VI f.,  who  could  not 
regard  with  satisfaction  the  advancement  of  the  house  of 

*  Gesta  Susphani,  p.  63. 

2  <Testa  Staph,  p.  64.  Rioardi  Hist.  Eliens.  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra, 

ii.  p.  <')2(). 

3  As  til  the  old  ballad :  '*  Kinj?  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peere."  See 
Percy's  Reliques,  and  Shakspert",  Othello,  Ad  11.  sc.  3. 
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Aiijou,  did  uot  hesitate  (Feb.  1140)  to  betroth  his  sister 
Constaooe  to  Staphen^a  aon  £u8tace  >.  While  the  queen, 
with  a  numeroua  MsemUage  of  the  barons  of  both  reafans, 
was  in  Fkanoe,  «njoying  the  feetiTitiee  eoneeqnent  on  this 
oooarion,  Stephen  wholly  unezpeoted  appeared  m  Cornwall, 
where  William  fits  Bichard,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the 
government  of  that  province,  had,  in  traitorous  violation  of 
his  oath,  received  into  one  of  the  royal  castles  Reginald  of 
Dunstanvile,  an  illegitimate  aon  of  the  late  king,  had  given 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage^,  and  delivered  the  entire 
county  into  his  hands.  But  no  sooner  did  Reginald  find 
himself  possessed  of  power  than  he  began  to  bend  all  things 
to  his  will,  to  strengthen  the  castles  throughout  the  county, 
and  crriovously  to  oppress  the  adhercuta  ol*  the  king  in  hiü 
proximity,  sparing  neither  churches  nor  church  property, 
whereby  he  drew  on  himself  the  penalty  of  exoommunication 
by  the  bishop  of  Exeter. 

When  apprised  of  this  state  of  things  in  Cornwall,  Stephen, 
as  we  have  said,  unexpectedly  appeared  in  that  provinoe, 
where,  having  recovered  the  castles  that  had  been  seized  by 
lleginald,  he  improvidently  committed  them  to  the  keeping 
of  count  Alan  of  Brittany,  a  man  notorious  for  craft  and 
cruelty,  charging  him  to  prosecute  the  contest  with  Reginald, 
until  he  had  driven  him  from  the  county.  On  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  that  Stephen  had  entered  Cornwall,  great  was  the 
joy  of  earl  Robert  and  his  adherents  at  Gloucester,  founded 
on  the  persuasion  that,  shut  up  in  that  remote  county,  and 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  his  army,  it  would  bo  no 
difficult  taak  to  attack  and  overcome  him.   Having,  there- 

>  Flor.Wigom.  Coot.  a.  1140.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1139.  After  the  death  of 
Eustace  she  gave  ber  hand  to  Rsimond  V.  count  of  Toulouse.  Eustace 
had  in  bis  early  days  been  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Diederik  count  of 
Flanders;  lo  at  least  we  are  infofmed  by  Orderic,  p.*9l6. 

'  She  afterwards  lost  her  reason :  Uxor  illius  tnrm  agitata,  non  sim- 
plicem  in  ejus  amplexus  sexum,  sed  diiuia  et  hotrendum  oftierebat  d«ni0- 
niuni."  Gests  Steph.  p.  65. — 'V, 
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fore,  ooUeeted  a  numeroua  body  of  soldiera,  Robert  wm  hait- 

ening  towards  Cornwall,  when  the  unexpected  and  nnwelconio 
int^^lliffence  reached  him,  that  the  king  had  not  only  quelled 
the  rebellion,  but  was  close  at  hand,  on  his  return,  at  the 
bead  of  a  most  powerful  foree.  The  fiaot  was,  that  Stephen, 
apprized  of  Bobert^s  mo?6mente,  bad  aummoiied  to  bis  aid  all 
ihe  barona  of  De?oiuhife,  and  made  preparations  to  join  in 
battle  with  his  adversary  on  that  same  day.  And  a  battle 
wouKl  have  ensued,  had  nut  liobert,  yieliiincf  to  the  advice  of 
his  iVioiids,  made  a  speedy  retreat  towar<ls  Jhistol.  On  his 
return  from  Cornwall,  the  king  destroyed  many  lawless  cajstles, 
thus  completely  clearing  and  tranquillizing  those  parts  that 
had  long  safifored  under  the  tyranny  of  their  possessors  ^ 

But  isokted  deeds  of  vabur  and  military  prowess  were  at 
this  time  of  little  avail,  as  a  spirit  of  anarchy  was  predonU" 
nant,  which  delicd  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  leaders  of 
both  parties.  To  what  insecurity  in  the  law,  to  what  ex- 
travagant projects  and  wild  undertakings  such  a  revolutionary 
state  of  things  gave  birth,  may  be  oonceived  from  the  follow- 
ing eiample.  Robert  fits  Hubert,  a  meroenary  of  the  eari  of 
Qloncestsr,  whose  cStploit  at  Mahnesbury  has  been  already 
notioed^,  having  with  some  of  his  eonntrymen  elandestinely 
withdrawn  from  the  earl's  rinuy,  succeeded  by  the  aid  of 
ladders  made  of  leather,  in  sealing  the  wallss  ol  the  strong 
eastle  of  Devizes  (Mar.  a6y  1140),  then  garrisoned  by  the 
royal  foroes.  Having  eluded  the  watoh,  he  surprised  aqd 
eaptnred  the  sleeping  garrison,  with  the  exeeption  of  a  few 
who,  on  hearing  the  tumult,  sought  refuge  in  a  loify  tower ; 
but  being  without  sostenaaee  or  suecour,  were,  in  a  few  d&ya, 
compelled  to  surrender. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  earl  of 
GlouceBter,  lie  sent  his  son,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  in 
support  of  Bobert's  daring  enterprise ;  but  Uie  Fleming  re* 
eeived  him  mth  insult,  drove  him  from  the  gates,  and  con- 

I  GesU  Slephani,  p.  66.  *'  adullenna  cabtella.''  '  See  p.  409. 
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teinpiuuU8ly  sent  him  back  to  his  lather,  saying,  that  as  he 
had  won  the  castle  so  he  would  hold  it.  In  fact,  he  here 
ourried  into  efifoet  what  he  had  üailed  to  aceompUeh  at  Malmea* 
bttiy,  not  only  mainiainiiig  himielf  in  the  plaoe,  but  gradually 
redaeing  all  the  neighbouring  country  under  his  power,  in 
fiirtheraaee  of  which  purpose  he  sent  for  soldiers  from  Flan- 
ders. At  this  time  the  neighboui  iug  castle  of  Marlborough 
was  held  against  tlie  king  by  a  certain  John  ßtz  Gilbert,  a 
man  as  crafty  and  unserupulous  as  Robert  himself.  To  this 
peraon  Robert  sent  messengers,  proposing  a  friendly  league 
between  them:  the  proposal  was  aooepted,  and  Bobert 
invited  to  visit  his  new  ally  at  Mariborough.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  entered  the  castle  than  the  gates  were 
closed  iipoii  him,  and  he  was  eiust  into  u  (!iiiiL;eon,  there  to 
perish  by  hunger  and  torture.  Of  bis  followers  some  were 
taken  and  thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  with  their  lord; 
the  others  were  ignominiously  driven  to  the  gates  of  Devises, 
When  apprised  of  what  bad  taken  plaoe^  the  eari  of  Glou- 
eester,  aooompaoied  by  the  ez>oonstable  Müo,  proceeded  to 
Marlborough  and  promised  five  hundred  marks  lor  the  de- 
livery of  Kobert  into  his  handt»,  engaging  to  render  him  back 
within  a  fortnight.  To  this  proposal  John  acceded,  and  the 
earl,  with  Robert  in  his  eustody,  returned  to  Gloucester. 
When  required  to  sunpnder  the  oastle  of  Devises,  Bobert 
refused,  on  the  plea  of  the  oath  he  and  his  associates  had 
sworn,  never  to  deliver  up  the  plaoe;  baton  being  threatened 
with  the  gallows,  he  promised  compHanue,  provided  his  life 
were  spared.  On  the  day  fixed,  he  was  conducted  back  to 
Marlborough,  when  the  earl,  having  ralated  all  that  had 
passed  between  them,  proposed  to  prooeed  with  Bobert  to 
Deviies»  promising  that  if  the  oastle  were  surrendered,  to 
plaoe  it  under  John's  authority.  To  this  proposal  John 
assented  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  sent  letters  seeretly  to 
Roi^ert's  friends  at  Devizes,  in  which  he  swore  that  neither 
himself  nor  the  earl  meditated  injury  to  Robert ;  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  exhorted  tliem  to  keep  their  oath  by  holdinor  (nit 
to  the  last  extremity.  Leaving  Milo  and  others  before  De* 
vizes,  earl  Bobert  then  retttroiad  to  Gloucester,  previously, 
however,  comnuuiding  them  to  hang  Robert,  if  he  refused  to 
«urrender  the  oastle.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Bobert  and 
his  followers  refbsed,  and  the  end  of  the  aflkir  was,  that  his 
two  nephews  first  and  himself  afterwards  foifeited  their  lives 
at  the  gallows.  The  adherents  of  liobert,  iiuiwithst.inding 
their  oath,  finally  consented  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  the 
king,  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  who  intrusted  the 
custody  of  it  to  his  son-in-law^  Hervö  the  Breton  *. 

Although  in  these  wars  the  chief  and  immediate  sufferers 
were  generally  the  combatants  themselves,  there  were,  never- 
theless, occurrences  that  fell  heavily  on  the  rising  burgher 
elans.  The  rich  town  ot  Nottinji^ham,  which  had  been  spared 
from  harm  in  every  preceding  civil  strife  since  the  Conquest, 
and  in  which  industry  and  commeroe  preeminently  flourished, 
was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Balf  Paganel,  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  churches 
for  refuge.  While  the  work  of  plunder  was  in  progress,  one 
of  its  tnost  opulent  inhabitants  was  seized  and  led  strongly 
bound  to  his  dwelling,  where  he  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
his  treasures.  Conducting  the  plunderers  into  a  vault,  in 
which  his  wealth  was  deposited,  he  clandestinely  withdrew 
from  them,  closing  all  the  doors  and  every  means  of  egress^ 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  dwelling.  More  than  thirty  persona 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  vault ;  it  was  even  asserted 
that  IroTii  tliat  houso  tlie  fire  spread  until  tlie  whole  town 
became  a  prey  to  the  (l(  \  ouriiig  element.  Of  the  inhabitants 
those  who  were  without  the  churches  were  carried  away  cap- 
tives ;  those  who  had  sought  shelter  within  the  sacred  struc- 
tureS|  men,  womeo^  and  children,  perished  in  the  general 
conflagration 

>  Gesta.  Steph.  p.  00.  Flor.  Wigom.  Conl.  a*  1140. 
Flor.  WiffTom.  Cont.  a.  1 140. 
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While  weak  was  the  feeling  of  eontideration  and  good-will 
which  the  party  of  the  empress  had  been  able  to  excite,  the 
court  of  Stephen  exhibited  a  series  of  ever  incroasine:  dissen- 
sions, throughout  whicli  the  king  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
more  b^  personal  favour  than  by  higher  aspirations  for  the 
unity  and  quiet  of  his  realm.  The  ohoioe  of  a  new  Inshop  of 
Salisbuiy  gave  birth  to  acrimonious  disputes.  The  legate 
bishop  of  Winohester  demanded  the  vaeant  see  for  his  young 
nephew,  Henry  of  Sully,  but,  ftiiling  to  obtain  it,  withdrew 
from  the  court  highly  exasperated.  Stephen  strove  to  pacify 
him,  by  bestowing  on  tlie  nejdiew  the  rich  abbey  of  Fecamp ; 
but,  at  the  instance  of  count  AValeram  of  Meulan.  he  desired 
the  bishopric  for  his  chancellor,  Philip  of  Hanilfcour,  arch- 
deaoon  of  Bayeux,  an  appointment  to  which  the  legate  and 
clergy  in  general  offered  so  strong  an  opposition,  that  the  see 
of  Bayeax  was  at  length  bestowed  on  Philip,  while  that  of 
Salisbury  lor  some  years  continued  vacant,  until  it  was  given 
to  Jo8ceIyn  of  Hailleul '. 

This  transaction  so  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  from 
Stephen,  that  when  he  celebrated  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  one  prelate  only,  the  bishop  of  S^z> 
appeared  at  his  courts. 

A  negotiation  fbr  peace  (May  26)  was  now  set  on  foot  at 
Bath,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  empress  by  her  brother, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  while  Stephen  was  represented  by  his 
untrustworthy  brother,  with  whom  the  quecT^  and  archbishop 
were  associated,  for  the  sake  probably  of  keeping  a  watch 
orer  him.  The  legate,  in  the  following  September,  went  to 
France,  where  he  passed  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
with  the  object  of  gaining  over  to  his  views  the  French  mon* 
arch  Lewis,  Theobald  count  of  Blois,  and  a  number  of  the 
clergy.    The  proposals  he  brought  back  were,  as  was  to  be 

'  Orel.  Vital.  ]).  920.  Flor.  Cont.  a.  11 40. 

2  \V.  Maim.  p.  734.  "  caeten  vei  faatidieruni  vel  timuerunl  venire.*' 
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fbreseen,  sueh  as  the  empreta  readily  aooepted,  but  whieh  the 
king  could  not  but  totally  reject  K 

Stephen  was  now  no  longer  blind  to  the  difficuHiee  of  his 
poeition,  and  spared  no  means  of  confirming  the  attachment 

of  those  baroiiti  wiio  remained  faithful  to  liiiu.  With  great 
consideration  he  treated  the  earl  llanulf  of  Cheater,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Kobort  of  Gloucester,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  William  of  Boumaze^.  Baoulf  had  shown  an.  incli- 
nation to  take  advantage  of  the  king*s  difficulties  by  endeft- 
vottring  to  establish  claims  on  Garlisle  and  the  south  of 
Cumberland,  and  thereby  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
generally  kindly  disposed  prince,  to  a  degree  that  it  was 
through  the  queeu**»  mediation  alone  that  he  escaped  with 
life^.  Stephen  readily  forgave,  and,  at  Christmas,  had 
left  his  deeply  indebted  and,  as  he  imagined,  welUdisposed 
vassal  quiet  at  Lincoln*.  After  a  few  days,  however,  while 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  were  diverting  themselves  without 
the  walls,  the  wives  of  the  two  carb  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
ladv  \\  lio  dwelt  wiiliin  it.  In  a  short  time  the  earl  of  Chester 
appeared,  but  without  weapons  or  armour,  under  the  pretext 
of  escorting  them  home.  Three  of  his  soldiers  likewise  stole 
after  him  into  the  castle.  They  then  speedily  possessed  them- 
selves of  some  weapons,  drove  out  the  few  of  the  gamsoa 
that  were  left,  and  gave  admission  to  William  of  Roiimare 
and  the  rest  of  their  associates,  and  from  the  fortress  easily 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The  bisliop  and 
citizens,  dreading  the  new  loixl  of  the  castle,  instantly  com- 
municated intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place  to  the  king  K 
who  with  his  usual,  though  by  the  earl  little  looked-for, 
celerity  appeared  and  captured  seventeen  of  his  adversaiy'a 

1  Ibid.  9  Old.  Vital,  p.  922. 

«  Job.  Haguet.  a.  1140.  col.  268.  ^  W.  Malm.  p.  739. 

Ord.  Vital,  p.  021.  Malineshriry  (  ji.  7:io\  is  so  disingennous  thnt  he 
omits  ail  mention  of  the  treachery  of  the  two  earls,  and  acouaes  the  citizens 
of  having  betrayed  them. 
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knighi« ;  but  the  oastle  was  too  strong  to  be  speedily  taken, 

however  considerable  the  number  of  men  brought  against  it. 
Under  cover  of  tho  darkness,  earl  Haiiulf,  with  some  com- 
panl(>ri>^,  escapod  from  the  castle,  for  the  pnrposo  of  seeking 
aid  from  Chester,  and  of  having  an  interview  witli  earl  Robert. 
The  latter  not  only  lent  a  willing  car  to  earl  llanuif,  who 
swore  femlty  to  the  empress,  but  resolved,  on  this  oooasion,  to 
•fiect  a  deeiaon  of  the  contest,  and  put  an  end  to  the  hunent- 
able  state  of  the  eountry  K  Without  disclosing  his  intention, 
he  eaused  the  Welsh,  the  outlaws,  and  maloontents  from  all 
sides  to  march  to  the  Trent,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rains,  they  crossed  \vith  difficnltv,  and,  in  the  bei^innino^ 
of  February,  appeared  unexpectedly  with  a  considerable  army 
before  Lincoln,  in  front  of  the  king.  By  his  barons  Stephen 
was  advised  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  of  the  eountry;  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforeing  his  army,  but  heedless  even  of  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  (Feb.  S.  1 141),  he  rashly  resolved  on 
a  battle.  He  divided  his  army  in  three  bodies,  the  first  of 
which  consiste<l  of  the  l  i-  iuings,  under  William  of  Ypres, 
and  the  Oretons,  luuitr  count  Alan  of  Hinan.  (>|>[)<)se(l  to 
these  stood  tlie  Welsh,  under  two  princely  brothers,  Meredith 
and  Cadwalader,  with  tho  first  division  under  earl  Banulf. 
Speeches  are  preserved  which,  as  we  are  told,  were  made 
before  the  battle,  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  armies.  Those  of 
the  earli  Banulf  and  Robert  abound  in  vaunt,  and  vehement, 
if  not  coarse,  ontbreain  against  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  adversaries,  which  with  erpial  justice  might  have  been 
applied  to  themselves That  of  Baldwin  ütz  Gilbert,  who 

•  W.  Maim.  p.  74U. 

*  Of  ill  of  them  John  of  Salisbury  (Pulycrat.  viii.  21.)  says :  **Gaafri- 
dits  (ds  M agnavilla),  Milo,  Raaiilphita,  Alanus,  Siinoa  (de  Scnli«),  GUlc- 
bertiw(deClani),  aon  tsm  conutit  regni  quam  hotlM  pnbUci"  [It  appesn 
that  Stapben  had  many  traitors  in  his  army,  from  the  wwds  of  Orderte 
(p.  911),  "  la  illo  conflictu  perfidia  nequiter  debacchata  est.  Nam  quidam 
raagnatorum  cum  paucis  suonim  regi  comitati  stmt,  suorumque  nteUituiii 
turmam  adveraariis  ut  pncvalereat  pnemiseruot." — T.] 
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liad  undertaken  to  hanngne  the  royal  army,  instead  of  the 

king,  who  was  suffering  from  hoarseneesS  enlarged  judioiouely 
and  with  diguity  on  tlio  justice  of  Stephen's  cause,  the  suf- 
ficiency of  their  force,  and  the  ^ulour  of  his  fellow  warriors  ^, 
f  The  first  onset  waa  given  by  the  royal  forces  with  their 
misailee  ;J  but  the  body  of  outlaws  pressed  so  irresistibly  on 
the  foremost  ranks  with  their  swords»  that  the  former  quicklj 
dismonnted  and  had  recourse  also  to  their  swords.  Bui 
^almost  instantaneously  thdr  first  fine  was  broken  through 
in  many  j)lace8,  and  the  most  dietin^ished  warriors^  >vho 
were  too  clobely  crowded  together,^  were  compelled  to  flee. 
Among  them,  aft«r  a  short  resistance,  were  count  Alao  and 
William  of  Ypres;  but  with  disgraoeful  precipitation  and 
eowardioe,  Waleram  of  Meulan  and  his  brother^  William  of 
Waranne,  William  earl  of  York  and  Gilbert  of  Olare.7  Earl 
Alan  of  Richmond,  who  in  latter  times  had,  by  his  depreda* 
tions  on  the  possessions  of  the  bishop  of  Duiham  and  the 
recently  deceased  archbiöliop  Thurstan  of  York,  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  greatest  and  most  licentious  enemies  of  law 
and  order,  renouneed,  together  with  his  followers,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  both  the  king  and  the  oontest*.  [Only 
a  few  valiant  knights,  Baldwin  of  Olara,  Biehard  fits  Urse^ 
Engelram  of  8ai,  and  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  flinched  not  from  the 
side  of  the  king.  Stei)hen  himself  fought  witli  a  lion's 
courage;  'with  a  Norwegian  battle-axe,  with  wliich  a  young 
man  of  Lincoln  had  supplied  him,  he  prosti-ated  every  foe 
that  approached  him* ;  he  smashed  the  helmet  of  eari  Banulf, 
but  without  slaying  him ;  /  at  length  be  was  struok  by  a  stone 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground^.   With  only  three  com- 


>  "  Quia  rex  festiva  voce  carebat."  U.  Hunt.  Genras.  coL  1353.— T. 

J  H.  Hunt.  a.  1141. 

*  Job.  llaguat.  a.  1142  (1141).  [Alan  earl  of  Richmond  is,  ii  would 
seem,  a  distinct  person  from  the  count  Alan  who,  with  William  of  Yprea, 
souiflisadad  ihs  fint  body*— T*] 

4  Ord.  Vital,  p.  m  *  W.  Mahn.  p.  742. 
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pooions  by  his  side,  he  found  himwlf  oompeUed  to  retire 
before  the  pressing  enemy^  A  valiant  knight,  William  of 
Cahainea,  seized  him  by  the  helmet,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
announced  the  prize  he  had  taken.  ^  Stephen  had  now  no 
alternative  but  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  earl  of 
Gloucester.  With  the  king  were  likewise  taken  Baldwin  fits 
Giibeii  and  Biohard  fits  Urae.  The  eari  oondaetod  bis  royal 
eaptivo  to  the  empresSy  whereopon  he  was  oonsigned  to  do- 
ranoe  in  Bristol  castle^  lenient  at  first,  bot  afterwards  more 
rigorous,  and  was  even  loaded  with  chains,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  oi"  Iiis  repeated  attempts  to  escaped  In  the  speedily 
decided  conflict  few  were  the  fallen,  the  number  of  corpses 
found  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  A  greater  booty  did  the 
angel  of  death  find  among  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Lincoln. 
On  the  oalamitous  issno  of  the  batUs^  they  had  to  expect  that 
the  vengeanoe  of  the  eori  of  Ohseter  and  the  npaoity  of  his 
fottowers  would  be  glutted  to  the  utmost.  Many  consequently 
fled  by  means  of  the  small  veesels  on  the  river,  escaping  from 
murder  by  voluntary  exile.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  the  boats,  being  too  heavily  laden,  sank  with  their 
freight,  and  about  five  hundred  of  the  citizens  thus  found  a 
watery  grave.  Those  who  remained  in  the  city  and  were 
taken  feU  a  saorifioe  to  the  barbari^  of  earl  Bonulf  and  his 
weU*praetised  myrmidons  in  the  hangmon^s  art*. 

The  oonsequenoes  of  the  king's  oaptirity  were,  however, 
not  BO  important  as  they  would  have  shown  themselves,  had  a 
imi\  orsally  favourable  disposition  towards  the  empress  pre- 
vailed in  the  nation.  The  earls,  Waleram  of  Meulan,  William 
of  Warenue,  and  Simon  of  JNorthampton,  with  William  of 
Ypres,  hastened  to  the  queen  who  had  found  a  safe  asylum 
among  the  iUthful  men  of  Kent.  Earl  Banolf  gained  posses- 
sion of  some  castles  and  treasures  not  belonging  to  htm,  partiy 

I  Ibid.  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1141. 
Ord.  Vital,  p.  922.  W.  Mdm.  p.  742.  H.  Hunt.  a.  1141.  Gorvas.  coU. 
1350  «99. 
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by  treachery,  through  wliich  he  got  count  Alaii  into  hiB  (tower, 

whom,  by  hunger  and  oUier  acts  of  violenoe,  he  eompeUed  to  R 

beoome  hu  mmt^  an«!  (o  deliver  up  hie  eaetlee.   The  eonnty 

of  Cornwall  Stephen  also  ioei,  now  that  B^ginald^e  l^urtj 

in  the  aeeendani.    Count  Herv^  also,  hts  eon-in^aw,  after 

being  long  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Devizes  by  a  multitude 

of  the  |M:;i,saritrv,  who         l  isca  ia  a  body  against  him,  was 

at  length  compeile^l  lu  sui  i  rii*ler  tliat  fortress  to  tiic  empress, 

and,  with  a  few  followers,  to  fiee  precipitately  from  England. 

And  Hugh,  surnanied  the  Poor,  whcmi,  on  the  expulsion  <^ 

MUo  of  Beaiiohamp,  the  king  had  created  earl  of  Bedford,  a 

lleg^geot  and  eflfomtnate  man,  waa  now  forced  to  reetore  that 

cattle  to  Mik)!.    Among  the  foremost  who  joined  the  party 

of  Matilda  were  Robert  of  Oilli  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 

The  town  of  Nottingham  was  by  the  empress  taken  from 

^^  ilh'am  Peverel  and  given  to  \V'iliiam  Pacranel.    From  the 

kaighta  captured  vast  ransoms  were  extortedi  and  io  general 

nothing  was  done  by  the  victors  to  conciliate  esteem  and  good 

wUI^. 

To  Matilda  it  now  appeared  desirable  to  gain  the  legate 
bishop  of  Winchester  to  her  interests,  who,  in  foresight  and 

sagacity,  was  thought  to  excel  all  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom, 
while  his  courage  and  riches  rendered  hiui  tlic  moüt  powerful. 
If  he,  she  declareil,  wouKl  attach  lilmself  to  her  [»iirty,  honours 
should  await  him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proved  adverse 
and  rebellious,  the  whole  armed  force  of  England  should  be 
directed  against  him.  The  Agate's  position  was  a  diffieolt 
one;  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  king 
seemed  an  almost  hojx  less  task,  while  on  the  other,  it  was 
painful  to  himself,  and  nmst  appear  indecent  and  unnatural 
to  others,  to  declare  in  favour  of  Matilda,  while  his  brother 

'  (Jesla  Slc|)h,  p.  73.    See  p.  377. 

2  Ciesta  Sieph.  p.  "4.  [where  tliey  are  described  as  **  viri  molles,  et  dt-  i 
liciis  inagis  quam  aiiiini  fortatodtoe  aflHueiitei/ — T.]  ! 
»  Joh.  IIiigu»t.  col.  369. 
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WM  yet  li?iiig.    In  this  dilemma  he  resolved  to  temporize, 

and  enter  on  tenn^  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  enemy, 
thti.s  waiting  the  event  of  things,  in  the  hope,  when  an  oppoiv 
tunity  presented  itself,  of  ooming  forward  in  support  of  his 
brother ' . 

Witb  the  l^gttte  the  majority  of  the  prdatee  were  gained 
over  to  the  party  of  the  empreaa,  whose  indeoent  ezultatm 
and  unbridled  arroganoe  were  alike  prejudicial  to  her  adhe- 
rents and  her  own  interest.    From  CHonoeeter,  where  she  had 

been  so  long  entertained  by  Milo,  she  hastened,  accompanied 
by  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  other  prelates,  together  with  many 
barons,  to  Cirencester,  and  thence  to  Winchester,  where  the 
most  distinguished  eoclesiasties,  the  nobles  of  her  party,  the 
meroenaries  and  others  had  assembled.  The  meeting  took 
phMje  on  the  Skid  of  March,  on  the  open  pbin  near  the  eity ; 
the  day  was  wet  and  foggy,  as  if  the  fates  foreshowed  a  sad 
vicissitude  of  affairs'^.  Here  Matilda  swore  to  the  legate, 
that  all  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  realm,  f)-u  ticu- 
larly  the  disposal  of  vacant  binhoprics  and  abbacies,  should 
be  according  to  his  will,  if  he  and  the  holy  Church  would 
receive  her  as  their  sovereign  lady  and  ever  observe  fealty  to 
her.  The  same  swore  and  Yonehed  for  her  the  earl  of  Glon* 
Oester,  Brian  fitz  Count  mai^uis«  of  WaUingford,  Milo  of  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  earl  of  Hereford,  and  some  others.  On  his 
part,  the  legate  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  her  for  lady 
of  Enirland,  and  with  some  of  his  fi-icn  b  to  cneraije  that,  so 
long  as  she  iield  the  compact  inviolate,  he  would  be  taitlitiil 
to  her.    On  the  following  day,  attended  by  the  legate  and 

1  Gesta  Stepbmm,  p.  74.  [This  is  a  lenitat  view  of  the  legste's  case, 
though  porfaaps  not  altogether  an  unjust  one,  and  is,  moreover,  from  the 

pen  of  one  well  disposed  towjirds  Stephen,  and  therefore  hardly  inclined 
to  favour  hi??  brother,  at  the  expense  of  truth.  As  an  ecclesiastic  and  re- 
j)rcücritüiive  i>[  tlie  holy  see,  the  legate  was  naturally  exasperated  against 
his  brother,  for  his  treatment  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbnry,  Lincoln,  and 
VSft  s  eoBsidMaliMi  which,  if  bonis  in  nind,  may  ssrvs  to  explain  and 
erea  psUiate  much  of  his  condnct*— T.] 
'  W.  Malm,  p.  743. "  nMMCani  causn  vicisntadem.*'  ^  "  mardiio."  ib. 
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other  prelatei,  she  went  in  profoiiion  to  the  cathedral,  wheiv 
the  orowD  and  the  eeantj  treasura  left  there  by  Stephen  being 
delivered  to  her,  ehe  was  proelaimed  qneeo  of  Eni^and,  the 
legate  enrsiDg  thoee  who  cursed  her,  and  bleering  thoee  who 

blessL'd  her.  From  Winche;<ter  she  proceeded  to  Wilton, 
where  the  arehbii^hop  Theobald  swore  allegiance  to  h^,  which 
he  had  till  then  Nviiliheld,  deeming  it  derogatory  to  hia  office 
and  character  to  take  that  titep  until  he  had  oonaulted  and 
obtaued  a  releaee  from  the  kt^g.  Hb  example  waa  followed 
by  the  m^ority  of  the  prelates  and  some  of  the  laity' . 

A  few  days  after  (April  7th),  a  eowioil  of  the  arohbiehop 
Tlicobald,  and  all  the  bishops  of  England,  with  many  abbots 
and  iirchdeacous,  was  held  at  \\  iiichebler,  at  which  the  legate 
presided.  With  eacl»  of  tliese  orders  the  legate  held  a  pri- 
vate conference,  at  which  he  explained  to  them  his  views  and 
intentions^.  On  the  following  day  he  addressed  them  in  a 
speech  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of  ehaüow  sophistry^ 
thoDgh  admirably  adapted  to  his  audience.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  peaoefiil  state  of  the  country  under  the  late 
king;  how  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  eaosed  all 
LliL  bishops  and  barons  of  Kiiglaiid  and  Nonnandy  to  swear 
ien\i\  10  his  sole  Mu  viving  offspring,  should  no  male  successor 
be  boi  iie  to  him  by  h\»  second  consort.  "  Tliis  was  not 
granted  to  him,  and  he  died  in  Normandy  without  male  issue. 
To  await  the  coming  of  a  lady»  whoee  departure  from  Nor- 
mandy was  ddayed  from  various  causee,  seemed  tedious»  and 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  provided  for  by  allowing  my 
brother  to  reign.  Alas  continued  he,  "  although  I  became 
his  surety  before  God,  that  he  would  honour  and  exalt  the 
holy  Church,  maintain  good  la\\s,  and  abrojrate  bad  ones,  it 
grieves  uie  to  coll  to  mind,  I  feel  shame  in  uttering  it,  how  he 

'  W  Malm.  p.  743.  Flor.  Wigom.  iUmt.  a.  1141. 

-  MahneRbury,  the  sulwtanrn  of  whose  narrative  is  hert^  given  at  full, 
u  as  piTPcnf  at  the  ronnril.  He  says  ;  "  I'niiis  ronrilii  actiooi,  quia  iotCf* 
fui,  intcgram  reruin  veritaU-ua  jH>&leri6  non  ncgubo." — T. 
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haa  conducted  himself  m  the  kingdoin,  how  he  has  neglected 

to  execute  justice  on  the  contumacious,  how  all  peace,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  has  been  at  an  end ;  bisliops 
being  held  in  captivity  and  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  pos- 
MstioiM,  abbacies  sold,  churches  despoiled  of  their  traasurcs» 
the  counsels  of  the  wicked  listened  to,  those  of  the  good 
either  debyed,  or  treated  with  scorn.  You  know  how  often 
I  have  addressed  him,  both  directly  and  through  the  medium 
of  bishops ;  iiioro  particularly  at  the  council  lately  held,  and 
that  I  have  thereby  gained  nothing  but  odium.  To  all  who 
rightly  think  it  ^m'11  be  manifest,  that  while  it  is  my  duty  to 
love  my  brother,  of  far  greater  moment  is  the  cause  of  our 
everlasting  Father.  Therefore,  since  God  has  pronounced 
Judgment  on  my  brother,  and  allowed  him  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  adversaries,  lest  the  realm  be  convulsed  if  it  lack 
a  ruler,  I  have,  in  virtue  of  my  lefr;itii]c  aiit]i  lity,  summoned 
you  all  to  meet  me  here.  Yesterday  the  subject  was  discussed 
in  private  before  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  whose  province  it  espedally  is  to  elect  and  ordain 
princes;  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  invoking  the  divine 
asnstance^  as  is  meet,  we  choose  the  daughter  of  our  late 
glorious  king  for  our  sovereign  lady,  and  promise  her  our 
fealty  an  1  sujijioii.""  When  all  present  had,  either  by  tem- 
perate aoclauiations  testified  their  approval  of  the  legate's 
harangue,  or,  by  holding  silence,  not  objected  to  it,  he  added: 

The  oitixens  of  London — who  are,  as  it  were,  nobles,  by 
reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  city — we  have  summoned  by 
our  messengers,  and  sent  them  a  safe-conduct,  and  I  trust 
they  will  not  defer  their  coming  beyond  this  day." 

On  the  follow  in day  the  Londoners  arrived,  and  being  in- 
troduced, announced  that  they  were  deputed  by  the  city  of 
London,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  to  pray  that  their  lord 
the  king  might  be  released  from  his  captivity.  Those  barons 
also,  who  had  long  been  members  of  their  body,  but  had  been 
captured  with  their  liege  lord,  earnestly  besought  the  legate 
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and  the  aidibishop,  with  all  the  olergj  preeent,  to  obtain  for 
them  their  liberty.  Their  petition  the  legate  anewered  at  leogrih» 

repeating  the  subatanoe  of  his  speech  of  the  preceding  day, 
an<l  a<Miii<r :  That  it  ill  became  the  Londoners,  who  were 
roparded  as  nobles  in  England,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  those 
who  had  forsaken  their  lord  in  battle,  at  whose  instigatioD, 
toOy  he  had  dishonoured  the  holy  Ohurob,  and  who  made  a 
show  of  favouring  the  Londoners,  merely  that  they  might 
wheedle  them  out  of  their  money. 

When  the  legate  had  ceased  speaking,  a  certain  clerk  stood 
forward,  a  cha]>lfun,  it  is  said,  of  the  qnecnn.  named  Christian, 
and  presented  a  letter  to  him,  which,  having  read  it  in  silence, 
he  returned,  saying  aloud,  that  it  was  not  genuine,  nor  ought 
it  to  be  read  before  an  aseembhige  of  sueh  eialted  and  reli> 
giona  penons;  for,  in  addition  to  the  objeotionable  matter 
eontained  in  it,  there  was  the  name  of  a  witness  attaehed  to 
it,  who  a  vtar  or  two  ago  had,  in  the  very  chapter  in  whic  h 
they  were  then  eittintr,  applied  the  most  opprobrious  language 
to  the  venerable  bishops  ^  The  clerk  was  notj  however,  so  to 
be  daunted,  bnt  with  admirable  confidenee  read  the  letter  to 
the  oounoil>  the  substanee  of  whieh  was : "  The  queen  earnestly 
entreats  the  elergy  assembled  in  general,  and  the  bishop  of 
Winehester,  the  brother  of  her  lord,  in  particular,  to  restore 
her  said  lonl  to  his  kingdom,  whom  wicked  men.  his  own 
liege  subjects  have  cast  into  bon<l>j/*  To  this  letter  tho 
legate  returned  an  answer  similar  in  tenour  to  that  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Londoners^  who,  after  having  deliberated 
together,  said  they  would  eommunioate  the  decree  of  the  ooun> 
eil  to  their  fellow-eitixens,  and«  as  far  as  they  were  able,  be 
answerable  for  their  good-will.  On  the  following  day,  the 
(  iiticil  wa"  dissolved,  after  it  had  excommunicated  many  ad- 
herents  lo  the  royal  cause,  among  whom  was  \V  iUiam  Martel, 
who  had  formerly  been  cupbearer  to  king  Henry,  but  was 

I  The  individual  here  iiltudcd  to  was,  no  doubt,  Aubrey  of  Vere.  See 
pp.  4Wjq—T» 
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then  sewer  to  Stephen.  Against  him  the  legato  woa  bitterly 
incensed,  for  having  intercepted  Had  plundered  immy  uf  his 
chattc'U'. 

From  Wilton,  where  she  had  celebrated  the  Elaater  f(^tivai 
(Mar.  80) the  empreea  prooeeded  to  Keadiog  (May  4ih), 
where  die  was  rooeiTed  with  great  honour.  Here  Robert  of 
OiUi  agreed  to  deliver  to  her  the  castle  of  Oxford,  of  whiofa, 

by  the  appointment  of  Stephen,  he  was  constable.  From  Ox- 
ford, after  having  received  the  homage  of  that  city  and  the 
circumjacent  ( nuntry,  she  directed  her  course  with  great  joy 
and  eiultation  to  St.  Alban's,  where  she  was  met  by  a  depute* 
tion  of  the  oitizena  of  London,  with  whom  ehe  entmd  into  a 
compact  for  the  delivety  of  the  metropoVe,  whither^  with  great 
military  pomp,  she  hastened,  and  at  Westminster  was  received 
with  a  solemn  procession. 

The  greatei'  ]iurt  of  England  now  a<  kno\\](  dgetl  licr  an- 
thoiity;  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  was,  by  every 
honourable  means,  strenuously  exerting  himself  to  promote 
her  interest)  the  legate  also  appeared  faithfully  attached  to 
her  cause,  but  while  aU  things  seemed  to  promise  the  speedy 
reduotion  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  her  rule,  all  became 
changed,  a  storm  was  ready  to  burst  over  her  head.  For  no 
sooner  had  she  been  [»rDclainied  <[uuen  than  her  hauglity  and 
tyrannical  spirit  began  to  display  itself.  Those  who  had  sui>- 
mitted  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  now  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  acknowledge  hers,  she  treated  with  contumely, 
driving  them  with  threats  and  insult  from  her  presence*  The 
hinds  of  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  Stephen  she  distributed 
among  her  partisans,  and,  in  general,  revoked  all  his  grants. 
When  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  legate,  or  the  earl  of  ( ihnicos- 
ter  apprr>ached  her  with  bended  knees  to  solicit  some  object, 
she  would  not  rise  to  receive  them,  and  would  meet  fre<|uently 

1  W.  Maiiii.  pp.  744.  «99.  Flor.  Wigom.  Cont.a.  IUI. 
3  According  to  Malmetbury,  who  ii,  no  doubt,  wrong,  the  passed  the 
Easter^tide  at  Oxford.— T. 
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disiDUM  them  with  a  harah  denial'.  Bj  the  queen  ihe  had 
been  eolloited  for  the  release  of  her  captive  contort ;  many  of 

the  nobility  had  likewise  interceded  with  her  I'ur  t)ie  same 
object,  engaging  to  deliver  into  her  hands  not  only  numeiout» 
hostages,  but  castles  and  other  posscssionsi  for  the  mere  re- 
leue  of  the  king,  pledging  themaelFes  that^  if  restored  to  free- 
dom, he  should  lenoanoe  the  erown  and,  as  a  monk  or  pSgrim, 
devote  himself  to  the  servioe  of  God  alone.  To  these  solicita- 
tions, as  also  to  the  prayer  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  that 
Stephen^s  carldoras  of  J  Boulogne  and  JMortain  might  be  con- 
ferred on  his  son  Eustace,  Matilda  turned  a  deaf  ear.  When, 
too,  the  citizens  of  London  had  lulled  themselves  into  the. 
belief  that  peaceful  and  happier  days  awaited  them,  the  em- 
prsss,  to  their  dismay,  in  an  imperious  tone»  eiacted  from  the 
more  opulent  among  them  an  immense  sum  of  money.  And 
when  they  urged  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  in 
the  state,  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  famine  which  pervaded 
the  land,  and  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  king,  they  had 
lost  a  laige  portion  of  their  wealth,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
impending  pauperism;  therefore,  humbly  prayed  that  she 
would  have  pity  on  their  reduced  condition,  and  not  impose 
this  onerous  tax  on  them,  but  wait  till  more  tranquil  and 
better  times  should  render  them  more  able  to  comply  with 
her  demands,  her  rage  knew  no  bounds.  The  Londoners,  she 
said,  had  repeatedly  and  largely  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
king ;  they  had  lavishly  spent  their  money  for  his  benefit  and 
to  her  prejudice,  and  had  oonspired  with  her  enemies ;  there- 
fore they  had  no  right  to  expect  that  she  would  spare  them« 
or  make  the  slightest  abatement  of  her  demand*.  Nor  did 
the  petition  of  the  citizens  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of 
king  Eadward,  in  the  stead  of  those  of  her  father,  which 
were  found  too  oppreesive,  meet  with  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception^. 

I  Flor.  Wigorn.  Ck>nt.  a.  1  Ul.  W.  Malm.  p. 749.  Geatt  Steph.  p. 76. 
^  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  76,  77.  W,  Malm.  p.  750. 
»  Flor.  Wigorn.  Cont.  a.  1141. 
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When  MatiJila's  consort,  Geoffrey  of  Anjoii,  was  aj>j»i  i/»/<l  of 
the  victory  over  Stephen  at  Lincoln,  he  nuuvlieJ  an  araitil 
force  into  Normaody,  and  sunimoned  the  holdera  of  the  royal 
Castles  there  to  surrender.  Theae,  however,  among  whom 
were  the  earls  of  Leioeeter  and  Meulao,  as  well  ae  other 
Anglo-Norman  nobles,  had,  with  the  king's  ancient  friend, 
Hugh,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  at  their  head,  betaken  them- 
solves  to  Stephen's  brother  Tlieobald,  count  of  Blois,  for  the 
I)urpose  of  ottering  him  not  only  the  dukedom  of  Normandy, 
but  abo  the  kingdom  of  England.  But  this  wise  and  pious 
prince,  again  declining  the  realm  that  had  been  a  second  time 
offered  to  him',  advised  them  to  transfer  the  one  and  the 
other  to  Geoffrey,  provided  that  prince  would  restore  to  his 
brother  Stephen  his  liberty  and  the  oounties  he  had  fonnerly 
possessed,  and  to  himself  the  city  of  Tours  which  appertained 
to  his  fief  -. 

The  queen  now  finding  that  the  petitions  of  herself  and 
others  for  the  release  of  her  consort  and  the  grant  of  his 
oounties  to  their  son  were  rejected  with  insult,  resolved  on 
attempting  to  gain  by  force  that  which  had  been  denied  to 
her  solicitations.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  she  sent  a 
considerable  niiiitary  force  to  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
o|i^)06iLü  to  London,  with  orders  to  harry  and  burn  in  every 
direction.  Panic-stricken  on  seeing  themselves  thus  exposed, 
as  it  were,  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  irritated  by  the  tyrannic 
and  unfeeling  conduct  of  the  empreis  towards  them,  the  ciUsens 
unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  a  confederation  for  the  re* 
storation  of  the  king  to  his  liberty^. 

While  tlio  empress  was  awaiting  in  security  the  answer  of 
the  Loniioneis  to  Iicr  demand,  and  fully  confident  of  their 
compliance  with  her  will,  all  the  city  bells  at  onoe  rang  out, 
summoning  the  inhabitants  to  rise^  who  thereupon  rushing  to 
anns,  and  inqiired  to  a  man  with  the  bitterest  animosity 
towards  that  princess,  poured  forth  from  the  several  gates. 

1  See  p.  358*        3  Ord.  Vital,  p.  923.       •  GesU  islephaui,  p.  77. 
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The  maptwm  was  at  the  moment  just  «ttiog  down  to  table« 
when,  hearing  the  tumult,  and  being  aeeretly  warned  that 
treason  was  p1ottin£r  a^iiinst  her,  ^  and  those  about  her  in- 

etnntiv  sciijiht  safety  in  fli'^ht.  Hanllv  lia*l  their  liorsos  left 
tlie  suburban  (Iwelliiigs  behind  them,  when  an  almost  coiint- 
iess  multitude  of  |>coj)le  arrivcjd  at  their  liostels,  and  destroyed 
or  earried  off  aU  that  had  been  left  by  the  fugitives  in  their 
hnrry  to  escape.  The  barons,  who  had  aeoompanied  the 
empress  in  her  llight»  gradually  forsook  her  on  the  way«  de- 
parting in  various  directions.  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
who,  according  to  report,  was  both  the  aoeompliee  and  in^ii- 
jErator  of  tlie  insurrpciion,  and  others,  Iiishops  and  kriigiits, 
who  hatl  assembled  at  London,  for  the  ]>uT}io^r'  of  solemnly 
inthroning  the  empress,  lost  no  time  in  seeking  various  hiding- 
places.  Matilda  herself,  attended  bv  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
and  a  very  few  barons,  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  Oxford. 

The  adherents  of  the  king,  thus  inspired  with  new  courage, 
rose  in  all  parts  against  the  empress.  The  queen,  too,  now 
in  possession  of  London,  scorning  the  gentieness  of  her  sex. 
nobly  exerted  herself  in  tratherin*»  the  partisans  of  the  royal 
cause.  TIi<'  lo'jf.ite,  with  whoni  tiie  queen  had  had  an  inter- 
view at  Guildford,  moved  by  her  supplications,  and  perhaps 
commiserating  his  brother^s  unhappy  lot,  manifested  also  his 
anxiety  to  devise  the  means  of  reeeuing  him  from  the  miseries 
of  a  prison.  But  the  empress  shrewdly  anticipating  the  fruits 
of  his  schemes,  prooeeded  with  a  well-appoittted  force  to 
Winchester  (Aug.  1st),  in  the  hope  of  laying  hands  on  him. 
While  she,  however,  with  her  followers,  was  entering  the  city 
by  one  ^nto,  the  bi.siiop,  mounted  on  a  llei^t  horse,  passed  out 
by  another,  and  with  all  speed  fled  to  his  castle'.  Having 
taken  possession  of  the  royal  castle,  Matilda  sent  to  the  bi- 
shop, saying,  that  as  she  was  in  Winchester,  she  trusted  he 

'  "  CastcUa  sua.*'  Gesta  St«ph.  p.  ttO.  Hence  and  from  what  follo^v^ 
It  appeari>  that  the  bishop  had  one  CMtle  within,  and  anol}i»*r  without  the 
city,  to  the  latter  of  which  lie  fled  on  the  arrival  of  Matilda.—  i'. 
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would  not  delay  coming  to  her.  Consulting  his  own  Hafety. 
tlie  bishop  answered  ambiguously  :  "  1  will  niakc  niyself 
ready  ^  and  immediately  adopted  measure«  to  gain  Sup- 
porten* On  her  part  the  empreas,  by  an  edict  publiahed 
throttghont  the  realm,  assembled  a  oonsiderable  army,  and 
commanded  the  castle  of  the  btehop  which,  aeeordtng  to  a 
most  beantifnl  plan,  he  had  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
aihi  also  his  mansion,  which  he  had  rendered  as  strong  and 
impregnable  as  a  castle,  to  be  investeti  by  a  strict  blockade^. 

Oo  reading  the  names  of  those  who  supported  the  cause  of 
Matilda  and  attended  her  on  this  oceasion,  it  must  excite 
our  wonder  how  a  foroe  such  as  those  names  imply  could 
have  been  so  soon  and  so  completely  overcome  and  scattered 
as  we  shall  presently  see  it  was  doomed  to  be.  There  was 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  already  been  twice  driven 
out  of  England  ;  there  were  llobert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Ranulf 
earl  of  Chester,  Baldwin  of  Redvers  earl  of  Exeter,  Reginald 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Milo  of  Gloncester,  on  whom  the  empress 
had  recently  conferred  the  earldom  of  Hereford  ^ ;  Boger  earl 
of  Warwick,  William  of  Mohnn^  whom  she  had  eraated  earl 
of  Dorset,  and  a  Breton  count  named  BotereH.  Of  barons 
there  were  :  Brian  fitz  Count,  John  Mareschal,  Iloffer  of 
Oilli,  Roger  of  ^unant,  William  fitz  Alan  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  all  of  whom  with  a  powerful  army,  col- 
lected from  every  quarter,  and  animated  by  the  same  spirit^ 
marched  to  besi^  the  castle  of  the  bishop  ^ 

The  bishop,  on  his  side^  having  assembled  from  all  parte 
of  England  those  barons  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  king,  together  with  a  numerous  body  oi  soldiery,  marched 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  relief  of  Winchester.  The  queen, 
also,  with  a  large  foroe,  including  a  band  of  nearly  a  thousand 

»  "  Ego  ]>arabo  rae."  W.  Malm.  p.  751 . 
*  Gesta  iStepb.  pp.  7S-80.  W.  Malm.  pp.  748-750. 
^  See  the  patent,  dated  July  2öth  1141,  the  oldest  on  record,  in  Rymcr. 
i.  19.  *  See  p.  322.  ^  Geata  Steph.  p.  80. 
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Londoners,  armed  with  helmets  and  breast-ptates,  hastened 

vigorously  to  besiege  the  besiegers.  Others,  too,  intimate 
and  faithful  friends  of  the  king,  among  whom  are  named 
Roger  of  Chastenay^  and  his  brother  William,  with  a  well- 
appointed  body  of  foot  soldiers  and  arohers,  pressed  hardly 
9n  one  quarter  of  the  phiee.  Hence  arose  a  st^  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind :  those  engaged  in  assailing  the  episoopal 
eostle  being  themselvee  elosely  besieged  by  the  royal  army. 
In  the  almost  daily  encounters  which  took  place  many  were 
slain,  and  from  the  fires  projected  by  the  defenders  of  the 
castle,  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  together  with  above  forty 
churches  and  two  abbeys  -,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  To  add  to 
the  cakunities  of  the  inhabitants,  famine  soon  began  to  pre- 
vail, bodies  of  armed  men  being  posted  on  all  the  ways  leading 
to  the  oity»  cutting  off  all  supplies.  As  a  remedy  for  this 
evil,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  fort  at  Wherwell,  about  six 
miles  distant  from  Winchester,  whence  they  might  annoy 
their  adversaries,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the  necessary 
supplies.  But  the  royalists,  aware  of  what  was  in  progress, 
made  a  deqperate  onshitight  on  the  enemy,  of  whom  many 
being  slain  and  many  captured,  the  rest  sought  safety  within 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  where  they  defended  themselves  as  in 
a  castle,  until  the  place  being  set  on  fire  by  firebrands  thrown 
into  it,  the  hult-bumt  defenders  were  compelled  to  issue  forth 
and  submit  to  the  mercy  of  their  assailants.  The  abbey  was 
sacked  and  burnt,  it  is  said,  by  William  of  Ypree,  and  its 
inmates  subjected  to  all  the  atroeities  consequent  on  such 
events. 

*  Or  Chesney  (Cheney).   'ITie  Latinized  name  is  De  Caaneto. — ^T. 

*  One  was  a  homt  of  nuns  within,  the  other  was  Hida  abbey,  withoat 
the  waUa,  dadicatod  to  iElfred's  fnend,  St.  Grimbald,  in  which  waa  a  cda- 
bratad  cioaa,  adorned  with  gold,  nlver,  and  predous  ttones,  the  gift  of 
king  Cnut.  For  a  mirack  performed  by  this  cross,  see  W.  Malm.  p.  752, 
Flor.Wigom.  Cont.  p.  133.  Andover  was  also  burnt  by  the  royalists  in  the 
course  of  tliese  conflicts.  The  continuator  of  Florence  and  others  saj* 
that  the  contlngration  of  the  c  ity  was  by  command  of  the  bishop,  forget- 
ting. It  beems,  that  he  was  not  m  the  place. — ^T. 
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The  position  of  the  earl  of  Oloncester  and  the  other  ad- 
herents of  Matilda  being  rendered  thus  desperate  by  firo  and 
famine,  they  resolved  od  raising  the  now  hopeless  siege  of 
the  castle,  and  seekiag  safetj  in  a  precipitate  flight  (Sept. 
i4tli)i.  In  proceputioa  of  this  design,  the  earl  sent  his  sister 
forward,  escorted  by  Reginald  earl  of  Oomwall  with  the  van, 
of  his  army,  while  hini^eif  with  a  few  of  his  boldest  followers 
formed  the  rear- guard.  But  hardly  had  they  issued  from  the 
gates  when  they  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  the  royal  army.  In  this  encounter,  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  with  all  those  about  him  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  being  captured  at  Stoekbridge  by  the  Flemings  under 
WflKara  of  Ypres.  The  rout  was  complete ;  the  face  of  all 
the  country  around  bore  manifest  si^rns  of  the  havoc  made 
among  the  followers  of  Matilda:  horses  without  riders  were 
to  be  seen  on  every  side,  the  earth  was  strewed  with  shields 
and  oorselets  and  every  kind  of  weapon,  together  with  costly 
robes  and  other  articles  of  value.  Barons  and  knights  ap- 
peared fleeing  in  all  directions,  to  escape  from  the  rage  and 
violence  of  the  peasantry.  The  king  of  Scotland,  after  having 
been  thrice  captured,  and  as  many  times  released  l)v  bribery, 
with  difficulty  reached  his  own  territories.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  some  bishops  and  nobles,  despoiled  of 
their  horses  and  garments,  eflboted  their  escape  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  The  empress  herself,  with  her  beloved  Brian 
fits  Counts,  and  a  few  attendants,  fled  first  to  Ludgershall, 
and  theiiue  to  Devizes  ;  from  which  town,  not  considering  hcr- 

*  Aflcerdiog  to  the  contimistor  of  Flonnoe,  the  siege  was  raiaed  by  the 
btebop,  who,  tired  of  the  wer,  ordered  the  gelee  to  be  thrown  open  and 
pcsoe  proclaimed  throughoat  the  city.  Bat  hardly  bed  the  cmpreee 
mounted  her  boiee»  when  he  ordered  his  troops  to  attack  the  retiring 

enemy.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  the  continviator  wns  a 
friend  of  Milo,  the  supporter  of  Matilda,  and  that  his  testimony  is  not 
supported  cither  by  tijc  author  of  the  (Jesta  or  by  Mahnesbiiry.— T. 

2  "ut  sicut  sei»e  antea  mutuo  et  uidivise  dilexeraut,  ila  nee  in  adverhis, 
plurimo  irapediente  periciüo,  aUquatenus  scpararentur."  Gesta  Steph.  p.  85. 
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self  in  teeurity  there,  she  oontiaued  her  flight  to  Gloucester  *. 
Milo,  the  newly  oreated  earl  of  Hereford,  also  eee^ied  U> 
Oloueeeter,  in  a  state  ahnoet  of  nuditjr^. 

While  these  works  of  plunder,  conflagration.  ;liu1  liIood.Nhed 
were  Leiag  enacted  in  various  other  places,  ^he  Londoners,  ia 
concert  with  a  large  body  of  the  royal  army,  sacked  what 
•till  remained  unscathed  of  the  unfortunate  city  of  Windiester, 
breaking  open  and  destroying  not  only  the  private  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  the  sacred  edifices,  and  bearing 
off  to  their  homes  vaat  spoil,  both  in  treasures  and  captives. 
So  great  was  the  devastation,  that  no  one,  however  aged, 
could  call  to  memory  its  parallel^. 

On  his  capture  the  earl  of  Gloucester  was  presented  to  the 
queen,  and,  by  her  command,  consigned  to  the  keeping  of 
William  of  Ypres  in  the  castle  of  Rochester.  Thus  were  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  fiarties  each  in  the  power  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  the  objuct  now  of  highest  interest  both  to  Matilda, 
and  the  friends  of  Stephen  was,  to  effect  their  nmtual  libera- 
tion. After  some  negotiation  it  was  settled  that,  on  leaving 
the  queen  with  her  son  and  two  nobles  in  Bristol  as  hostages, 
the  king  should  proceed  to  Winchester  (Nov.  Ist),  whither 
the  earl  had  been  conducted  from  Rochester,  and  that  a 
mutual  release  should  there  take  place,  leaving  each  to  act  as 
freely  as  if  neither  had  been  captured^. 

Tile  liberation  ot  his  brother  must  have  been  a  source  of 
ooQsiderable  embarrassment  to  the  bishop,  who,  on  the  oc- 
taves of  St.  Andrew  (Dec.  7th),  in  virtue  of  his  kgatine 
authority  convened  a  council  at  Westminster,  at  which  he 
read  a  letter  from  the  pope,  who  blamed  him  for  having 

1  The  conlinuator  of  Florence  (p.  134)  says,  that  she  was  bound  like  a 
corpse  fmd  convey^  on  a  bier  from  Devises  to  Gloucester ;  but  the  story 
is  unsupported  by  the  other  chroniders.-- T. 

s  Oeeta  Steph.  pp.  80-8S.  W.  Malm.  pp.  760-753.  Hör.  Wigorn.  Cent, 
a.  1141. 

*  Gesta  Steph.  p.  85.         *  W.  Malm.  p.  754.  Gests  Steph.  p.  85. 
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negiected  Ihe  roleaee  of  his  brother,  and  urged  him  to  employ 
every  means  poeeible  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  The 
king,  then,  who  was  preeent  at  the  couneil,  eomplained  bitterly 
that  he  had  been  captured  by  his  own  lieges,  and  nearly  suc- 
cumbed under  their  harsli  tK  itmont,  to  whom  he  never  had 
denied  justice.  Thereupon  the  legate  rose,  and  strove  to 
mitigate  the  odium  his  oondnct  had  excited.  He  had,  he 
said>  acknowledged  the  empress,  not  from  good-will,  but  ne- 
cessity, when,  shortly  after  his  brother's  misfortune,  and  at  a 
time  when  all  his  adherents  were  either  driven  away  or,  with 
minds  full  of  suspicion,  were  awaiting  the  event,  she  appeared 
before  the  wallH  of  W^inchoftcr'  :  tliat  all  the  engagements 
she  had  made  reganli ng  the  right  of  churches  she  had  vio- 
lated ;  that  he  had  been  informed  by  trust-worthy  authority, 
that  she  had  plotted  to  deprive  him  not  only  of  his  dignity 
but  his  life ;  but  that  God  in  his  mercy  had  turned  events 
contrary  to  her  hopes,  so  that  himself  had  escaped  from  peril, 
and  been  able  to  free  his  brother  from  his  bondn.  lie  therefore 
commanded  them,  on  the  part  of  (rod  and  tlie  pope,  that  they 
would  with  their  utmost  power  aid  a  king  anointed  by  tlio 
will  of  the  people  and  the  consent  of  the  holy  see ;  but  to 
cite  for  excommunication  those  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who 
favoured  the  countess  of  Anjou,  all  excepting  the  Uidy  of  the 
Angevins  herself  9. 

'•  I  do  not,"  write«  the  old  chronicler,  "say  that  this  speech 
was  received  witli  favour  by  all.  though  certainly  no  one  con- 
troverted it ;  fear  or  respect  bridled  the  tongues  of  the  cleigy 
prescDt."^  But  there  was  one  among  them,  a  layman,  an 
envoy  from  the  empress,  who  publicly  forbade  the  legate,  by 
the  faith  he  had  engaged  to  her,  to  resolve  anything  in  that 
council  that  should  be  prejudicial  to  her  honour.    He  more- 

<  Hero  th«  text  of  Malmesbury  seems  defective.— T. 

^  W.  Malm,  p.  755.  '*  Jubere  ee  turbatores  pacis,  qui  oomititMe  Aodega- 
veitri  fiivemit,  ad  evcooironmcatioiieiii  vocandoe«  prwter  earn  qute  Aade- 
gavorum  domina  eteet." — T. 
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over  asserted  that  the  legate  had  pledged  himself  to  the  em- 
press not  to  afford  any  aid  to  his  brother  beyond  sending  hioi 
twenty  knights ;  that  she  had  come  to  England  in  eonse- 
t^uence  of  his  repeated  letters ;  that  having  captured  the  king, 
she  bad  held  him  in  captivity  chiefly  with  his  oonnivaiioeu 
Although  he  aaid  all  this  and  muoh  besides  with  great  se- 
verity of  tone,  the  weight  of  his  words  failed  to  move  the 
bishop  to  betray  the  slightest  sign  of  anger.  Before  the 
termination  of  the  sitting  the  sentence  of  excomnuinication 
was  pronouQoed  against  all  who  should  erect  new  castles, 
invade  the  rights  of  the  Ohuroh,  or  do  violence  to  the  poor 
and  hapless*. 

An  interval  of  inaction  seems  at  this  time  to  have  sno- 
oeeded  the  late  period  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  each  party 

being  apparently  more  intent  on  holding  what  it  possessed 
tlian  on  invadine:  the  possessions  of  its  adversary.  The  king 
with  his  consort  had  gone  to  York,  for  the  purpose  of  (fuelling 
some  feuds  among  bis  vassals,  and  of  retaining  the  people  q£ 
the  north  of  Enghuid  in  theur  favourable  dispositioii  towards 
hun,  when  a  severe  illneas,  with  which  he  was  seised  shortly 
after  Easter  (1148),  at  Northampton,  threatened  the  ^eedy 
termination  of  his  newly  recovered!  ]m  )\\  cr  and  his  life^. 

The  empress  had  fixed  her  temporary  abode  at  Devizes, 
where,  at  a  council,  it  was  resolved  to  send  fur  her  husband, 
the  count  of  AnjoUj  to  defend  and  prosecute  the  rights  of  his 
wife  and  son  in  England.  On  the  return  of  the  envoys,  they 
reported  that  the  count  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  that  if  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  grwtt 
qualities  were  known  to  him,  and  who  was  the  only  one  on  whom 
he  could  implicitly  rely,  would  come  over  to  him,  he  would,  if 
in  his  power,  comply  with  their  wishes ;  otherwise,  in  going 
to  and  fro  they  would  spend  their  time  and  labour  in  vain. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  the  earl  undertook 

'  W.  Malm.  p.  756.  Gerva.siu.s,  col.  1357. 
W.  Malm.  p.  763.  Joh.  Uaguet,  col.  271. 
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the  commission  and  j  i  oceciied  to  Normandy,  acconi[)anied  by 
hostages  from  among  the  nobles,  as  pledges  to  the  count  for 
hit  security,  and  to  the  emprepis,  that  during  his  abseooe  tiiey 
moM  nmte  as  one  man  in  defending  her  from  aU  Injnry.  On 
airiinng  at  Gaen  the  eari  was  met  by  the  count,  who  alleged 
a  multitode  of  reaeonB  for  declining  to  croM  over  to  England^ 
among  others,  the  rebellion  of  several  places  in  Nonnandy ; 
and  when,  with  tlie  earl's  assistance,  those  places  were  sub- 
dued, he  was  prepared  with  other  excuses  equally  eogeut.  He 
readily,  however,  allowed  hie  eon  Henry  to  accompany  bis 
uncle  to  England  >. 

From  Beviies  the  empress  had  transferred  her  abode  to 
Oxford^,  in  the  neighboutbood  of  wbieh  she  bad  stationed 
bodies  of  troops  and  strengthened  several  eastles,  as  at 
Woodstock,  iiensington,  and  other  places,  oven  as  far  as 
Cirencester^.  It  was  to  the  last  mentioned  place  tliat  Ste- 
phen, after  his  recovery^  directed  his  march,  whence,  having 
burned  the  castle,  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  the  empress 
with  a  itroog  force  was  dwelling  in  perfect  seonritjt  when,  <m 
the  opposite  side  of  tbe  riTeri  Stepben,  at  the  bead  of  bis 
army,  made  bis  appearance,  who  on  seeing  tbe  enemy  issuing 
from  the  city  in  considerable  numbers,  while  others  were 
galling  them  with  arrows,  the  river's  breadth  only  being 
between  them,  resolved  on  crossing  at  a  known  ford,  but 
where  the  water  was  of  considerable  depth.  Among  the 
foremost  to  plunge  into  the  stream  was  the  king  himself; 
baling  crossed  it  xatber  by  swimming  than  wading,  be  rusbed 

1  W.  Malm.  pp.  673-775.  Gervas.  a.  1142. 

s  Um  Mnhor  of  th«  Gesta  describes  Oxford  as  "  Civitas  tatiiiime  mu- 

nita.  aqni«?  maximae  profundidatis  undique  proluentibus  inaccessa;  hinc 
rnllis  antemuralis  intenti^simc  circumcincta,  inde  mexpuprtrihili  castello  et 
^wrrt  eminentissima  pultre  et  fortissime  roborata.**  Tiie  lower  liere  inen- 
tioned  is  probably  tbe  massive  one  yet  staodiug,  a  memorial  of  fallen 
greatlMM.— T. 

>  Maknetbuy  makM  Staphsn  sack  and  burn  Wareham,  but  it  it  not  an 
enor  tot  CÜrencotm  ?— T. 
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€11  tlie  enemy,  drove  them  baak  iDto  the  oity,  whtdi  he 
entered  with  them,  and  eet  it  on  fire  in  several  places;  id 
eooseqaenee  of  whieh  disaster,  the  empress  retired  for  safety 

to  the  ca^stle  (St'i-i.  u;(i:hK  Exulting  in  his  success,  the  king 
re^äc4v€rd  on  lavinj:  <  \osv  siejre  lo  the  cattle,  in  the  hojie,  by 
cs|itainag  the  empreä<»,  the  cause  of  2ÜI  his  difi^ulties,  to 
reators  tnmqniUity  to  his  loDgdom.  lo  proeeotttion  of  this 
deagn,  he  posted  guards  to  proveDt  aU  aooess  and  egress,  and 
after  a  elose  hlockade  of  three  months,  saoceeded  in  reducing 
the  gsfrisim  to  great  straits.  In  tins  state  of  thii^  the 
escape  of  the  empress  a[»|»ear8  little  short  of  miraculous. 
Their  pnnisioris  wore  iiearlv  exhausted,  the  castle,  as  wo 
have  seeu.  was  heulet  and  ast^ailed  ou  all  sides ;  yet,  atteniied 
only  by  three  faithful  knights,  and  all  clad  in  white,  i^e  went 
forth  in  the  sileoee  of  the  night,  passed  through  the  posts  of 
the  cnemy«  bj  the  aid  of  a  sentinel,  who  bad  been  prenously 
bribed ;  and  on  foot  through  the  snow,  with  whieh  the  eountiy 
was  eoveivd,  eroseod  the  Thames  on  the  ice,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  .\l«inir»!on.  whence,  on  horseback,  bhe  continued  her 
flieht  Ut  Waliinifford.  held  bv  Brian  fitz  Count'. 

W  ben  the  king  found  tlmt  the  prey,  which  he  bad  been  so 
kNig  in  hope  of  soiling,  had  thus  eluded  his  grasp,  he  pni* 
dently  hstened  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Oxford,  by  aUowing  the  garrison  to  oa- 
pitulate.  To  this  eoneession  he  was,  however,  in  great  measure 
prompted  by  the  return  of  earl  Robert  from  Normandy,  who, 
when  apprised  of  the  critical  position  in  which  hii»  sister  was 
placed,  had  landed  witl»  a  ioix»e  at  Wareham,  and  the  castle 
of  which  place  having  besieged  and  taken,  was  vigorously  pre- 
paring to  attack  him.  Stephen,  now,  in  bis  torn,  proceeded 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  Wareham,  when«  on  finding  that  the 
place  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  earl,  he  laid  waste  the 

•  CJesta  Stephani,  p.  W.  Malm.  p.  76().  (n  n  aN.iul.  1358,  K.Wcnd. 
ii.  ■2:v2.  rin  the  Sa\.  Cliioii.  a.  1 1  |o.  it  snjd,  that  she  wa$  let  dowB  Af 
niffht  from  fAf  tmvcr  tvith  ropes. — 'i  .j 
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surrounding  ooiintry  with  fire  and  sword,  and  then  njarched 
on  to  Wilton,  where,  as  a  check  to  the  progress  of  his  adver- 
Btkfj,  he  atrengtbened  the  fortitications  of  the  castle.  Here 
he  waa  joined  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  many  barons 
with  a  strong  body  of  men  from  all  parts  of  England.  On 
learning  that  rdnforeements  were  daily  hastening  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  king,  the  earl  reeolved  to  advanee  to  Wilton, 
there  to  give  him  battle.  A  battle  ensued  (1143,  July  1st), 
which  ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  royal  anny,  the 
king  himself  and  his  brother  escaping  captivity  only  by  a  pre- 
cipitate and  ignominious  flight.  In  this  conHict  Stephen's 
brave  and  faithful  friend  and  se  wer«  William  Mart  el,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  oommitted  to  the  temporary  keeping  of  Brian 
fits  Count  at  Wallingford.  The  ftigitive  royalists  were  pnr- 
sned  by  the  eari  into  the  town  of  Wilton,  which  was  made  to 
suffer  all  the  horrors  but  too  common  on  such  occasions,  ra- 
pine, slaughter,  and  confliaerration. 

After  his  victory  at  Wilton  earl  R-obert  proceeded  to  Bri. 
stol,  loaded  with  spoil  and  taking  with  him  numerous  prisoners, 
among  others  William  Martel,  whom  he  held  in  strict  con- 
finement, antü,  for  his  release,  he  had  paid  three  hundred 
marks  and  surrendered  his  oastle  of  Sherborne,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  principal  key  of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  after- 
wards followed  11])  his  success,  gradually  reducing  the  realm 
under  his  control,  (IrstroyiriQr  the  castles  of  the  royalists,  and 
erecting  others,  uutii  he  had  subjected  to  the  empress  nearly 
the  entire  western  part  from  sea  to  sea.  In  this  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  the  only  resistance  he  found  was  from  Henry  of 
Tntey,  who  maintained  a  harassing  warfare  against  the  par* 
tisans  of  Matilda,  until  the  cause  of  the  king  was  again  pre- 
dominant in  those  parts  ^ 

At  this  time  the  state  of  Kngland  was  deplorable  in  the 
cxtreuie ;  on  the  one  part  torn  and  tjppressed  by  the  king 
and  his  adherents,  on  the  other,  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and 

t  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  95. 
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the  partisaiui  of  the  einpren.  Of  the  wretched  inhabitaote 
some,  finding  the  sweetneet  of  home  turned  to  hitternesii, 

soufrlit  an  asyluia  iii  foreign  lands ;  others,  in  the  hoj)e  of 
protection,  constructing  lowlv  liut'^  arounU  the  churches, 
passed  a  life  of  fear  and  misery ;  others  Jacking  other  food 
— for  famine  had  spread  itself  over  the  country — fed  on  the 
flesh  of  dogs  aod  horaee,  or  barely  sustained  life  by  the  poor 
siistenanee  aflbrded  by  raw  herbs  and  roots.  Men  died  b 
multitudes;  entire  Urge  villages  nnght  be  seen  without  an 
inhabitant,  and  a  man  might  travel  for  a  whole  day  without 
nicctrng  with  a  livintr  hnniaii  being.  Fields  of  vellow  com 
titoud  without  one  to  reap  it,  all  the  husbandmen  being  swept 
away.  To  this  aocumulation  of  miseries  is  to  be  added  the 
influx  of  foreign  meroenaries,  who  void  of  pity  aod  reeUeas  of 
the  oakmities  of  the  people,  from  the  eoaüea  perpetrated  all 
kinds  of  atrocities*  and  who,  when  the  bazoos  had  aammoned 
them  to  their  aid  from  the  most  remote  parts,  noable  either 
to  get  their  stipciult?  or  sati^sfy  their  rapacity  by  plunder,  no- 
thing' to  j>lunder  being  longor  left,  pillaged  the  possca*<ions  of 
the  Church.  If  a  priest  or  monk  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  them,  he  was  treated  with  contumely,  if  not  with  blowsw 
The  bishops,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Church,  were  as  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind:  while  some 
through  fear  yielded  to  the  storm,  others,  regardless  of  tUr 
sacred  callin«:,  supplied  their  castles  with  provisions,  arms, 
and  sufficient  garrisons,  and,  under  the  plea  of  driving  away 
the  robbers  of  Church  property,  proved  themselves  more  cruel 
and  merciless  than  they.  Many,  too,  of  these  bishops,  cased 
in  iron,  eompletely  armed,  and  mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  shared 
the  spoil  with  the  plnnderers  of  the  ooontry,  and  subjeoted  to 
bonds  and  tortures  those  knights  or  wealthy  individuals  that 
unfortunately  fell  into  their  hands;  aod  while  they  themselves 
were  the  principal  agents  in  such  atrocities,  would  lay  the 
blame  on  their  inilitai y  followers.  Among  these  worthies  the 
most  conspicuous  were  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Lincoln, 
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and  Chester.   One  honourabte  exc6f)tion,  however,  there  was 

in  Roger  bishop  of  Hereford,  a  pious  and  courageous  man, 
who  swerved  not  from  the  path  of  nVht,  but  with  weapons 
befitting  a  Christian  soldier,  boldly  opposed  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  and  realm.  For  when  Milo  earl  of  Hereford  was 
ill  need  of  a  hirge  sum  of  money  for  the  {mij  of  those  soldiers 
whom  he  had  raised  to  oppose  the  Icing,  and  would  oompel 
the  ehurohes  under  his  power  to  pay  a  heavy  contribution 
for  that  object,  he  was  resisted  by  the  bishop,  who  asserted 
tluit  ecclesiastical  property  being  the  offerings  of  pious  indi- 
viduals, transit  I  I  f  d  in  perpetuity  to  the  service  of  the  Cliurch, 
no  secular  person  had  the  right  to  exercise  any  coatrol  over 
it ;  the  earl  and  his  followers  must  therefore  abstain  from 
seiang  it,  or  expect  instantly  to  be  stricken  with  the  sword  of 
excommnnication.  Enraged  at  this  resistance  to  his  demand, 
Milo  sent  his  myrmidons  to  ravage  and  plunder  the  lands  of 
the  bishop,  who,  thereupon,  calHng  together  his  clergy,  pro- 
nounced the  asviul  .sentence  on  liini  and  his  ajjents,  the  effect 
oi  which  was,  that  all  divine  service  was  buapeiuled,  that  no 
corpse  might  be  laid  in  the  earth,  or  consumed  by  fire,  or  im- 
mersed in  water,  or  removed  from  the  spot  where  it  ceased  to 
tive»  until  the  perpetrator  of  the  sacrilege  should  have  made 
compensation  to  the  last  farthing,  for  what  he  had  taken  or 
destroyed.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  84th  Dec.,  when  en- 
gaged in  tlie  chaso,  Milo  waa  slain  by  an  arrow,  incautiouöly 
aimed  at  a  deer,  ainl  died  without  repentance*. 

Abtjut  the  same  time,  other  adherents  of  the  empress  were 
removed  by  death  from  the  scene  of  violence,  in  retribution, 
says  the  chronicler,  for  the  violation  and  pillage,  by  eaii  IU>- 
bert's  command,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Maiy  and  St  ^theU 
thryth  at  Wilton:  among  these  are  named  the  earfs  eldest 
son,  a  youth  of  great  promise ;  William,  the  "preceptor*  of 

>  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  96-101.  Job.  Utgast,  a.  1144  (1143).  Also  the 
Chron.  of  Lanihony  af>l)ey,  which  boiiM  wm  greatly  befriended  by  him,  in 
Moaast.  Angl.  vi.  p.  134. 
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SaliisbuiT,  and  Kobort  fitz  Hildebrand,  who  is  described  as  a 
ni;in  of  the  meanest  extraction  and  basest  character:  being 
sent  by  the  empress  to  the  assistwce  of  William  of  Pont-de* 
i'Arobe,  in  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  bishop  of  Win- 
dieeter,  he  aeduced  bis  wife,  with  whom  he  afterwards  lived 
in  adulteiy,  threw  William  himself  into  prison,  turned  traitor 
to  Matilda,  and  entered  into  a  eompaet  with  the  king  and 
his  brother,  the  bishop.  Iiis  death  was  the  consecj^uenee  of  a 
dreadtul  disease'. 

In  this  year,  at  Midlent^  a  council  was  held  at  London  by 
the  legate,  at  which  the  king  assisted,  in  which  it  was  en- 
acted, that,  whereas  no  honour  or  reverence  is  shown  to  the 
Ghoreh  of  Ood  or  its  priests  by  impious  depredators,  but  that 
clerks  arc  captured,  redeemed,  and  cast  into  prison  like  lay- 
men, it  is  therefore  ordained  and  decreed  that,  if  any  one 
violate  a  church  or  oenietery,  or  lay  violent  hands  on  a  clergy- 
man, he  shall  receive  absolution  from  no  one  but  the  pope 
himself,  and  in  his  presence^. 

Among  the  partisans  of  Stephen  was  Geoffrey  of  Manne- 
vile^,  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  valour,  and  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  nobility,  bein«;,  as  constable,  in 
possession  of  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  besides  other  castles  of 

1  "Vermis  qnidam  inter  \ntalia  illius  innatua  irrepsit.  Icntnqnc  morsu 
interior:!  ^-vt-deris,  paulatim  sceleratum  depavit,  mulliMjui  l.uuiein  vexa- 
tiiin  que^lul)us,  multis  eliam  et  horrendi«  tortuni  cruciatibus,  dignissimo 
tiuppUcio  ad  extreina  deduxit."  Ge«ta  btephani,  pp.  9Ü-101.  11.  Iluut. 
a.  1143.  R.  Wendov.  ii.  p.  931.— T. 

'  H.  Hunt.  a.  1143.  R.  Wendov.  ii.  p.  33S. 

*  [Thw  nune  is  nnully  writtoo  "  Msndeville I  adopt  the  oithoKiapby 
of  Domeaday.  In  theLatin  eluDniders  it  is  rendered  "  Magna  villa." — 1\] 
He  had  been  created  earl  of  Essex  by  Stephen.  See  Rymer,  i.  p.  18.  In 
1136  he  founded  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Waiden  in  Essex,  afterwards 
made  an  abbey.  See  Monast.  Angl.  iv.  pp.  133  sq.,  where  a  copious 
account  is  given  of  him  and  his  race.  Both  he  and  his  \nfe  Rohcisa 
were  great  hcutlaetorts  to  the  priory  of  Hurley  in  Berkshire,  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  Cliick^nd  in  Bedfordshire.  See  Monast.  iii.  p.  434,  vi. 
p.  950. 
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great  strength,  as  at  Waiden  and  Pleshey  >  in  the  neighbour- 
ing oounties,  and  was  more  implicitly  obeyed  than  the  king 
himself.  By  this  plenitude  of  power  having  naturally  excited 
the  jealousy  of  those  more  immediately  about  the  king,  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  report  that  was  rife  among  the  people, 
that  (jreotfrey  was  meditating  the  delivery  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  countess  of  Anjou,  and  thus  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
order  his  arrest  for  treason,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  his 
castles^.  Stephen  was  long  reluetant  to  adopt  any  measures 
against  him,  lest  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  treachery ; 
but  a  quarrel  having  suddenly  arisen  between  Geoffrey  and 
certain  barons,  there  were  utnoiig  them  some  who  boldly 
aecused  him  of  treason  ;  and  Nvhen.  in8tea<l  of  rebutting  the 
charge,  he  treated  the  whole  as  a  joke,  the  king  no  longer 
hesitated  to  arrest  him  and  his  followers.  This  event  took 
place  at  St.  Albaums. 

Being  brought  to  London  in  strict  custody,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  hanged,  unless  he  delivered  up  the  Tower  and  hk 
other  cjistlcs.  To  avoi  1  an  ignominious  death,  (reoffrey 
yielded  to  iieeessity,  and  having  delivered  them,  he  assembled 
around  him  all  his  friends  and  vassals,  together  with  a  band 
of  soldiery  and  robbers,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
and  hud  waste  and  plundered  the  country  In  every  direction, 
sparing  none  who  were  attached  to  the  king^s  party,  regard- 
less of  age  or  oaQing,  and  practising  unheard-of  cruelties. 
Cambridge  he  took  by  surprise  and  deli v<  red  up  to  pillage, 
hewing  down  the  church  chjors  with  axes;  and  with  Hke 
ferocity  destroyed  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  laid 
waste  in  all  the  neighbouring  country.  Having  sacked  the 
abbey  of  St.  Benedict  in  Ramsey,  stript  its  «Itars  of  their 
treasures  and  relics,  and  expelled  the  monks,  he  placed  in  it 
a  body  of  soldiers  and  turned  it  into  a  fortress.    On  hearing 

1  For  an  account  of  this  celebrated  caalle  in  Esbcx,  see  Gougb*«  Htstorjr 
of  Pleshey.— T. 
^  H.  Hunt.  a.  11 13.  Ge^ka  Steph.  p.  102. 
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af  thefle  outrages,  Stepli6D  mmhed  agaimitliim  with  a  strong 
foroe ;  bat  Geoffrey  eladed  him,  hj  betaking  himself  to  the 

marshes  which  abounded  in  those  parts,  whence  he  would 
issue  to  earn  on  the  work  oi'  lovastation  in  other  quarters. 
Finding  it  impracticable  to  end  this  desultory'  warfare  by  an 
engagemeiit,  Stephen,  haring  ordered  the  erection  of  for- 
tresses m  well  seleoted  places^  and  supplied  them  with  troops 
saffieieiit  to  repress  the  instugents,  withdrew  from  the  uader- 
takiDg,  and  returned  to  the  administration  of  public  affiiirs. 
After  the  king's  departure,  Geoffrey  assembled  a  numerous 
hoily  of  nialcoMtonts  from  ail  parts,  and  was,  moreover,  joined 
by  Hugh  Bigot,  a  man  of  ilhistnouis  bii  tli  -dud  great  power  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Following  the  example 
set  by  Greoffrey  of  Mannevile,  Robert  Marmiun»  a  warlike 
baron,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Normandy  against 
the  foroes  of  Anjon,  also  rose  against  the  royal  authority,  and 
transformed  the  esthedral  of  Coventry  into  a  fortress.  But 
both  he  and  Geoffirey,  being  at  length  surrounded  by  the 
king's  trooj»s,  were  slain,  the  former  before  the  holy  structure 
whioli  he  had  desecrated  (lll-i  Aug.),  and  Geoffrey  in  the 
midst  of  his  followers,  each  by  an  arrow  from  an  unknown 
hand.  Lying  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  to  both  wera 
denied  the  rites  of  Christian  burials 

The  &te  of  these  rebdlious  barons  appean  to  have  served 
rather  as  an  inoentive  than  a  cheek  to  similar  attempts  by 
other  adherents  of  Matilda.  In  the  northern  parts  the  earl 
of  Cheater  maintained  an  'incessant  ^\;iH"are  against  thorn 
baruns  who  were  well  inclined  to  Stephen,  laying  waste  their 
lands  with  fire  and  sword.  John  fitz  Gilbert,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Marl* 
borough,  ceased  not  from  oppressmg  the  oountiy  around  him, 
by  the  erection  of  forts  in  well-adapted  places,  seising  on  the 
property  of  theOhnreh,  and  compelling  its  ministers  to  attend 

1  Robert  de  Monte,  a  1 139.  Gesto  iStephani,  p.  104,  U.  Hunt.  a.  1144. 
Wil.  Newburg.  lib.  i.  c.  12. 
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at  his  eftfltle  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  eons  of  earl  Robert  car- 
ried on  hostilities  in  the  soutliern  parts,  pluiulering  the  people 
and  devastating  the  land;  while  Stephen  of  Manuevile  (no 
doubt  a  kinsman  oi  Uootfrey),  was  prosecuting  the  work  of 
destruction  in  the  west,  where  he  had  repaired  many  decayed 
eaatlee,  from  whioh  he  tyrannijBed  over  those  who  were  weU 
afieoted  to  the  royal  eaaie.  At  this  time,  too,  one  William 
of  Dover  S  a  bold  and  ikilfttl  aoldier  and  dient  of  the  earl  of 
Glotioester,  proceeding  to  Oricldade,  there,  in  a  spot  encircled 
by  water  and  marshes,  erected  an  inaccessible  and  iiiipreg- 
nabie  fortr  es-s,  tJie  garrison  of  which,  consisting  oi'  mercenaries 
and  archers,  spread  rapine  and  misery  around,  subjecting  to 
their  depredations  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Thamet, 
as  far  as  Oxford  and  Malmesbary.  With  the  object  of  re- 
lieving hie  adherents  in  Malmesbnxy,  Stephen  assembled  an 
army,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  a  considerable  supply  of 
necessaries  into  the  place;  then,  after  ravaging  the  country 
around  three  forts  erectetl  bv  cail  Robert  not  I'ar  from  the 
town,  he  fixed  his  canrp  at  Tetbury,  and  directed  his  efforts 
to  the  capture  of  one  of  these  forts,  only  three  miles  distant 
from  Malmesbary.  He  bad  already  gained  the  outer  works, 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  ganuon,  and  was  about  to 
apply  his  enginery  to  the  inner  waiUa»  when  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester approached,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  raised  in  the 
ncighbourliood  of  Bristol,  and  consisting  besides  of  niany 
Wolsh  and  othere.  These  were  joined  by  a  strong  body 
under  Roger,  the  new  earl  of  Uerefoi*d,  Mile's  son.  Seeing 
the  overwhelming  force  opposed  to  him,  Stephen  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  his  barons,  hastily  withdrew  from  his  position^ 
and  marched  on  Winchcombe,  where  Roger  had  erected  a 
fort»  which,  although  of  impregnable  strength,  yet  being 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  its  defenders,  who  had  fied 
at  Stephen's  approach,  he  succeeded  in  currying  by  stoiui, 

)  Probably  the  WUIiaoi  P^erd  de  Devon  meiiticMiad  ia  Rot.  miga. 
pipie. 
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and  followed  up  hia  buooom  by  inarohing  against  Hugh  Bigot, 
for  the  purpoee  of  putting  an  end  to  his  depredations.  In 
this  undertaking  he  was  equally  sueeessfiil ;  for  taking  him 

by  siirpriso.  ho  slow  or  captured  the  greater  number  of  his 
foliowert»,  and  disporsod  the  rest. 

About  this  time,  a  Norman  of  poor  und  obscure  parentage, 
named  TurgisU  was  tempted  to  resist  the  royal  authority.- 
To  this  man^  whom  he  had  overloaded  with  benefits^  and  in- 
trusted with  the  most  important  seerets  of  state,  Stephen  had 
given  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Waiden,  together  with  the 
government  of  the  surrounding  district,  a  trust  which  he 
grossly  abused,  so  tliat  when  the  king.  Iiis  benefactor,  would 
enter  the  castle,  lie  found  the  gates  elosed  against  him,  as 
Turgifi,  fearing  he  might  be  superseded  iu  his  office,  held  him- 
•elf  and  followers  in  strict  seclusion,  refusing  access  to  all. 
But  it  one  day  happened  that  Toi|^,  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
taking in  the  pleasures  of  the  ehase,  left  the  castle  and,  wind- 
ing his  horn,  was  joyfully  following  the  hounds,  when  the  kin^ir 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  unexpectedly  arrived  hard  by,  who. 
on  being  infonued  that  his  refractory  servant  was  wiiliout 
the  castle,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  bound,  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  forthwith  hanged  at  the  castle  gate,  if  he 
demurred  to  the  surrender  of  hia  eharge.  Tnrgis,  after  a 
short  deliberation,  preferred  the  latter  alternative^. 

While  these  transactions  were  in  progress  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  followers  of  earl  Bobert,  particularly 
VVllliani  oi'  Dover  and  his  men.  were  carrying  an  incessant 
and  sanguinary  warfare  from  Cricklade  against  the  royalists, 
now  against  those  whom  the  V^u:  had  left  to  defend  Oxford, 
now  against  the  garrii^on  of  Malme«bury,  the  commander  of 
whicht  named  Waiter he  captured  through  an  ambuscade, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  empress.   At  length, 

I  In  the  Geeta  (p.  110)  he  is  styled  "Nonnannns  de  Aurentia,'*  of 
dprnncheg,  though  the  correct  LaUn  of  which  i$  Ahrinc«.^ — ^T. 
^  GcsU  Stcph.  p.  no.  3  Ibid.  p.  1 11. 
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stricken  with  remorse  for  Uie  miseries  he  had  inflicted  on  so 
Duuny  of  his  fellow  creatures,  William,  in  expiation  of  his 
crimes,  sought  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  plaees,  and  fell  vati- 

fintly  tijLrbting  against  the  foes  of"  Clii  ist.  1  he  empresi;!  having 
now  ill  hri-  power  one  wlio  was  more  hateful  to  her  than  any 
oilier  of  her  adversaries,  at  ürst  attempted  by  blandishments, 
then  by  threats,  to  prevail  on  him  to  deliver  up  the  castle  of 
Malmesbmy.  But  Walter  was  not  only  deaf  to  her  promisee 
and  threats,  but  alleged  that^  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  the  king's  soldiers  would  never  allow  him 
to  do  90.  Stephen,  on  hearing  of  Walt6r*s  capture  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Muhnesbury,  reinforced  tlie  garrison,  and 
supplied  it  with  an  abundant  .stuck  of  provisions.  Thus  dis- 
appointed, Matilda  wreaked  her  vengeance  on  Walter,  whom, 
heavily  chained,  she  commanded  to  be  cast  into  a  loathsome 
dungeon'. 

After  William  of  Dover*8  departure  from  Cricldade,  that 
phice  was  consigned  to  the  ehaige  of  Philip^  a  son  of  the 

earl  of  Gloucester.  This  young  man,  as  bloodthirsty  and 
tyrannical  as  his  predecessor,  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
possessions  of  the  adiierents  of  Stephen  in  every  direction. 
When  Philip  found  himself  in  secure  possession  of  Crieklade, 
he  proposed  to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  to  draw  his 
forces  nearer  to  Oxford  and,  by  erecting  forts  around  that 
city,  prevent  the  partisans  of  the  king  from  sallying  forth. 
With  this  proposal  the  earl  was  not  slow  to  comply,  and  ac- 
cordingly erected  a  stronp:  fort  at  Faringdon  with  rampart 
and  towerg,  and  supplied  it  with  a  garrison  chosen  froni  the 
flower  of  his  anny.  The  garrison  at  0.>Lford,  finding  itself 
thus  shut  up,  implored  tho  king,  by  messengers  and  letters, 
to  march  to  its  succour.  On  learning  the  state  of  things 
there,  Stephen,  laying  aside  all  other  afbirs,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  his  friends,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable army,  composed  chiefly  of  Londoners,  encamped  at 

'  GetU  btepbani,  p.  112. 
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Faringdon,  whero  he  strongly  intrenched  hinraelf,  within  a 
rampart  strengthened  with  towers,  against  any  sadden  irnip- 
tton  from  the  fort.    He  then  erected  against  the  fort  engines 

of  an  elaborate  construction,  posted  archers  thickly  around 
it,  who  cnirlly  annoyed  ihom  within  :  ho  that,  while  on  the 
one  band  stones,  or  whatever  else  niiglit  be  hurk'd  from  the 
engines^  erushed  those  on  whom  they  fell;  on  the  other,  a 
deadly  shower  of  arrows,  ever  flying  in  their  sight,  erueily 
harassed  thenii  Sometimes  a  missile  or  hesfy  mass  projeeted 
from  a  distance  would  throw  them  into  disorder,  sometimes  a 
hody  of  daring  youth,  mounting  on  the  rampart^s  summit, 
would  engage  with  the  foe  in  light,  the  palisade*  alone  sepa- 
ratinjj  the  combatants.  At  length  some  of  the  chiefs  among" 
the  besieged  sent  clandestinely  to  the  king,  oiferiog  terms  of 
capituUtion,  which  being  accepted,  the  fortress  was  delivered 
up.  Among  the  partisans  of  Matilda  great  was  the  oonstema* 
lion  caused  by  this  event,  by  which  not  only  a  hargo  number 
of  prisoners,  arms,  and  other  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  enabling  him  to  bestow  liberal  rewards  on  his  sddier}', 
but  which  struck  a  terror  into  his  adversaries  that  was  liiglily 
advantageous  to  him.  The  earl  of  Cheater,  who  by  force  of 
arras  occupied  nearly  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  now  humbly 
submitted  to  him  at  Stamford'^,  expressing  his  contrition  for 
the  trsaeheiy  and  emelty  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  towards 
his  royal  master  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  vio- 
lent seizure  of  the  king's  demesnes  (1146).  Matters  being 
thus  amicably  settled  between  them,  the  earl  was  restored  to 
favour. 

Conjointly  with  tho  earl  of  Chester,  Stephen  now  took  the 
town  of  Bedford whence  they  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Wailingford  castle,  to  which  the  earl  brought  three  hundred 
chosen  soldiers.   Against  the  town  they  erected  a  fort*  by 

>  So  I  have  ventured  to  render  the  Lai.  paxUhs.   The  pasmge  in  the 

Gesta  (p.  1 14)  is  :  "  pHxUUs  tantum  uMovqtic  (lirimcntibuR.'*— T» 
^  Sax.  Chron.  a.  1 140.  ^  See  page  330. 
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wbksh  the  depredations  of  the  garrison  were  materially 

checked  ^ . 

Worthier  of  notice  than  thtj  return  of  tho  carl  of  (JheMt<*r 
to  his  allegiance'  ifi  the  transition  of  PhiKp,  the  son  of  earl 
Robert,  to  the  cause  of  Stephen,  after  the  confirmation  of  an 
agreement  eoncluded  between  theni,  aooording  to  wbioh  he 
performed  homage  to  Stephen,  receiving  from  him  lands  and 
castles  and  nnmerous  presents,  so  that  the  ambition  and  ex- 
travagance  oi  thu  young  man  were  more  likely  to  be  8atisHed 
than  under  the  control  of  a  lather  growing  .stricter  an«!  more 
paraimooious  with  years.  Without  mercy  the  young  political 
renegade  ravaged  the  possessions  of  his  former  friends,  and 
even  those  of  his  father,  while  his  thoughtless  arrogance  and 
violence  rendered  him  extremely  burthensome  to  his  new 
alliea. 

After  the  loss  of  .so  many  men.  and  8o  many  towns,  and 
other  material  means,  the  chiefs  of  the  Angevin  party  found 
it  desimble  to  think  of  peace,  by  which  they  hoped  to  gain 
more  than  they  had  acquired  by  arms;  Reginald  of  Dunstan- 
vile  was  therefore  commissioned  to  negotiate.  Yet  on  both 
sides  feelings  soon  manifested  themselves  which  rendered 
every  chance  of  an  accommodation  hopeless.  Philip  of  Glou- 
cester had  even  had  the  audacity  to  capture  his  uncle  Reginald 
on  his  way  to  the  king,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  safe-conduct 
which  he  bore ;  while  the  empress,  on  the  other  side,  would 
not  renounce  the  royal  dignity  in  Kngland.  The  spirit  of 
hostility,  which  was  with  difficulty  repressed  during  the  nego- 
tiations, burst  forth  shortly  after,  and  it  availed  little  that 
the  new  crusade,  to  which  the  inspiring  words  of  Bernanl  of 
Clairvaux  had  roused  the  nations  of  the  W  C8t,  removed  from 
England  the  earls  Wiiham  ol  VVarenne,  VV  aleram  and  Geof- 
frey of  Meukn,  Philip  of  Gloucester,  with  many  other  young 
and  warlike  knights,  in  this  and  the  following  year'^  Their 

'  (ji '^ta  Stt'ph.  i>.  i  1  j. 

^  lb.  (1.  1 17.  H.  Hunt.  Joh.  Hagu«t.  u.  U47.  Kob.  de  Münte,  a.  11 1:^. 
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deeds  in  the  East  this  is  not  the  place  to  celebrate ;  though 
short  mentioii  must  be  made  of  the  glorious  ornsade  under- 
taken by  An^o-Norman  and  Flemish  knights  agamst  the 
Saraeens  in  Portugal. 

The  Flemish  fU'ct,  uinlcr  count  Ariiulf  of  Arschot,  had 
arrived  at  Dartmouth^  (1147),  where,  it  seems,  they  joined 
the  English  fleet,  then  about  to  sail  for  Syria,  with  which, 
after  being  scattered  by  a  violent  storm,  they  reached  the 
coasts  of  Galicaa  and  Portugal.  To  the  pressing  instances  of 
king  Alphonso,  to  begin  their  war&re  with  the  infidek  m  that 
country,  they  gave  ear,  and  in  four  months  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing from  th<t  M  ohammedans  the  even  at  that  time  consider- 
able city  of  Lisbon.  Long  they  luxuriated  in  rich  Saracenic 
spoil,  and  not  till  the  following  year  oontinued  their  course 
eastwards^. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  reoondliation,  the  earl 
of  Chester  oontinued  to  be  Stephen'^s  most  dangerous  enemy* 

It  had  often  excited  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  king  and  his 
friends  that  tlie  carl  always  delayed  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  castles  and  revenues  of  which  he  had  forcibly  possessed 
himself,  as  also  the  delivery  of  hostages  and  securities^  whiob, 
under  such  oiroumstances,  it  was,  in  those  times),  eostomary 
to  require,  and  which  the  fickleness  of  his  ebaraoter  rendered 
indispensable ;  so  that  when  he  made  the  attempt  to  persuade 
the  unsuspecting  king  to  undertake  an  expedition  ugain8t 
Wales,  with  the  view  probably  of  effecting  his  destructiou 

1  So  I  ventme  to  render  the  "  Dercbioiede"  of  Dedeldn  and  the  "IV^ 
deonuide*'  of  Amolf.  See  their  neintive  in  P.  W.  Gerken,  Reisen  durah 
Sdmbee,  th.  Iv.  pp.  386  tq,  Hartene  end  Dumuli  CoUedL  sm|iti«*  i>  I» 

pp.  800  sq. 

-  Wilken,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzzüge,  h.  iii.  c.  12,  Chron.  Reg.  S.  Panta- 
lecii^ij^.  H.  Tlunt.  a.  1148.  Job.  Hagust.  a.  1149,  but  which  mmt  be  cor- 
rected to  114a ;  bO  Rob.  de  Monte,  where  114S  is  throughout  to  be  cor- 
rected to  114/.  'llie  And.  Gemblac.  has  the  right  date,  1147.  A  MS. 
"  Expedikio  Francomm,  Anglomm  et  yanaram  naUonum  ad  obeidendum 
Ulias^oa  in  PoitagaUia  tempore  Hildefonri  regie  (1 147)  pee  Odieniaiii,'' 
ia  died  in  Cooper  on  the  Public  Recorde»  U.  p.  166. 
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amid  the  valleyg  and  deAlei  of  that  not  far  distant  yet  strange 

and  hostile  land,  the  resolve  ripened  in  the  breast  of  the  kin^ 
to  assure  himself,  at  a  fitting  op|Kirtunity,  of  the  person  of 
Kanuif,  as  he  had  formerly  of  (jeoifrey  of  Mannevile's.  This 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself  at  Northampton;  Ranulf 
was  there  arrested  and  compelled  to  surrender  Linooln  and  all 
his  other  nsurpations,  to  give  hostages  for  his  future  fidelity 
to  the  king,  and  engage  to  be  content  with  his  eaildom  and 
lawful  fief. 

Stephen  solcuuiize«!  the  < -liriistnia.s  festival  this  year  at 
Lincoln,  wearing  his  crown,  into  which  oity«  it  is  said,  no 
king  ever  durst  enter  (such  was  the  current  superstition); 
thereby  evincing  a  strength  of  mind  which  makes  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  contemporary  generation  than 
a  battle  won.  After  his  departure  thence,  Ranulf,  burning 
with  anger,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  oi'  Jjiiicolu, 
Coventry,  and  other  places ;  but  in  an  attack  on  the  first 
named  city,  he  lost  many  of  his  best  men,  escaping  from  death 
or  capture  only  by  a  shameful  flight^. 

The  empress^  weaiy  at  length  of  these  endless  wars  and  of 
a  most  anziotts  life,  returned  to  France,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1147^,  in  the  hope,  however,  of  inspiring  her  party 
with  new  zt  '  if  she  introduceti  upon  the  scene  her  son 
Henry,  now  grown  up,  that  he  might  himself  contend  for  the 
crown  to  which  he  had  rightful  pretensions.  Gilbert,  son  of 
Kiehard  of  dare,  a  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  one 
of  his  hostages,  incensed  at  the  loss  of  his  oasUee,  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  uncle^s  late  rebellion,  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  was  the  individual  by  whom  the  young  prince  Henry's 
second  crossing  over  to  £iighind  was  chietly  concerted*.  But 

■  Gcfta  Steph.  pp.  115, 131-m.  N. Trivet,  p.  30,  edit.  B.  H.  S. 

s  H.  Hunt.  a.  1147.  It  is  remarlnbte  that  none  of  the  omnerous 
Charten  cf  Henry  I.  and  the  earlier  kings,  relating  to  the  chorch  of  Ldn- 
roln,  are  issued  in  that  city.  ^  Gervas.  a.  1 147. 

Gettta  Stcph.  pp.  125~12S.  Job.  Hafttst.  a.  1151  (instead  of  1147). 
Gervas.  a.  1146. 
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Henry's  appemnee  failed  in  making  the  expected  impreetiofl, 
as  he  was  unaooomponted,  oontmy  to  the  hopes  of  his  Aienda, 
by  any  large  body  of  French,  and  his  first  undertakings 

against  Cricklade  and  ßurton  fell  short  of  their  object.  Pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  too,  liad  so  increase*!  at  tlie  court  of 
the  empress,  that  he  was  rcduce<i  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  aid  to  his  magnanimous  and  good-natured  rival ;  nor  did 
he  apply  in  yain*. 

At  this  time  also  Stephen  introduced  his  son  Eustace  on 
the  theatre  of  contention.  This  youth  was  for  ?alottr,  afik- 
bility,  and  liberality  the  exact  resemblance  of  his  father. 
More  fortunate  than  his  young  rival,  he  had  succetHied  in 
taking  Lidley  and  other  castles '  hcl<^  by  the  enemy.  To  add 
to  the  embarrassment^  under  which  the  party  of  the  emprem 
was  suffering,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  died  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  his  esertions  to  bring  all  the  forces  of  his  part}  to 
bear  upon  the  king.  His  death  was  hastened  by  grief  for 
the  iuilure  of  ho  many  plans,  and  the  desertion  of  faithless 
and  indifferent  friends  ^ 

We  have,  and  his  contemporaries  also  had,  a  most  incon- 
tiovertible  proof  of  St^hen's  inability  to  satisfy  the  difficult 
conditions  of  his  life^  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
late  favourable  events,  he  was  unable  to  recover  his  sway  over 
the  whole  of  England.  It  is  also  icnuukablu,  that  for  the 
year  11  18,  with  the  exception  of  some  uninteresting  matter 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  we  are  without  any  account 
of  what  took  place  in  England. 

■  GettaStephaai,  pp.  128, 129. 

3  «GMtrun  quod  difiebatur  dt  ffihrs."  Geate  Steph.  p.  130.  [The 
cbaractar  bei«  gives  of  Eaatao^  from  the  Geata»  ia  widaly  difiSnent  froin 
what  we  read  of  him  in  the  Saxoo  CSmoicle,  a.  1140,  where  lie  ia  deacribed 
as  "  an  evil  man,  who  did  more  evil  than  good ;  he  robbed  the  lands  and 
laid  great  imposts  on  them.  He  brought  his  wife  to  England  and  put  her 
in  thr  rn^^tle  of  *   *    *.   A  good  wooian  she  was,  but  had  little  bliaa 

Wltli  liirn." — T.] 

(jcüia  Steph.  p.  132.  Juh.  Hagust.  a.  1147.  I'or  the  bright  wide  of 
carl  Robert's  character,  see  W.  Mahn.  pp.  7^7  tqq- 
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The  eycB  oi'  Stephen's  adversaries  were  now  directed  to- 
wards ScoUaod,  whither  prince  Henry,  now  a  youth  of  flix> 
teen,  had  been  sent  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  his  great 
uncle,  David.  He  visited  the  king  at  CSarlisle,  where  he 
was  oelebrating  the  Whitsnn  festival  (1149),  and  was  received 
with  ail  hononr  and  great  cost,  wherein  the  aeknowledgment 
of  his  claims  was  implied :  he,  at  tlie  same  time,  received  the 
honour  of"  kniglitliood  at  the  hands  of  his  great  uncle  ;  David's 
son,  prince  Henry,  and  the  earl  of  f'liester,  both  of  whom 
had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Stephen,  being  his  sponsors 
on  this  solemn  occasion.  Ranulf  had  surrendered  his  former 
prc^tcnsions  to  Carlisle  and  received  Lancaster  as  an  equiva- 
lent, together  with  the  promise  that  his  son  should  marry  a 
daucrhtcr  of  princ»^  Henry,  liy  t\i\<  njcoting  of  his  enemies 
on  tlie  frontier  ot  iiin  kingdom,  8tej)lien  was,  in  tlic  month  of 
August,  summoned  to  the  north,  and  more  [Kirticularlj 
through  the  prayers  and  presents  of  the  bui^hcrs  of  York, 
who  were  in  great  apprehensions  of  a  hostile  inroad.  Prince 
Eustace  here  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his 
father,  the  cost  of  the  festival  on  the  ooeaston  being'defmyed 
by  bishop  Henry.  The  two  youthful  princes,  full  of  ambition 
and  military  ardour,  now  made  frequent  incursions  on  the 
territory  of  their  rival ;  but  David  was  compelled  to  renounce 
his  plan  of  attacking  the  English  king«  because  Kanulf  had 
failed  to  appear  at  Lancaster  with  the  auxiliaiy  troops  he 
had  promised*.  Both  armies  were  disbanded  before  the 
winter,  as  Stephen  also  found  himself  too  weak  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  and  Henry  returned  to  Normandy.  In  consequence 
of  tlie  want  of  pecuniary  means,  the  war  now  no  longer  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour.  The  city  of  Worcester  was  this  year 
(1150)  taken  by  Stephen,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  burnt; 
but  the  castlo  held  out  against  him.  This  city  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  king,  to  his  own  detriment,  on  Waleram 
count  of  Meulan.  Loaded  with  spoil,  the  royal  forces  rc- 
1  Job.  Haguht.  a.  1 150  (1 140).  H.  Hunt.  a. )  149.  « 
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torned  from  this  «nterprioe  through  thA  huuls  of  their  adver- 
saries, whence  they  atao  hare  off  much  booty.    In  the  foUow- 

insf  year  (1151)  the  kin<;  resumetl  tlio  siege  oi  the  caetle  of 
AN'orcogter,  and  erected  two  I'orts  against  it,  then  left  it  to  l>o 
conducted  by  bis  nobles.  The  place  was  defended  by  the 
brother  of  the  count,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  who  euooeeded 
in  demolMhing  the  two  forte  and  caiuing  the  oiege  to  be 
nuted^ 

More  hnportant  for  Engbuid  was  that  whioh  at  this  time 

took  place  in  France.  No  sooner  had  king  I^ewis  Vll.  re- 
turned from  the  crusjidc  than  eoiint  GcofTrey  hasteiicJ  to  liim, 
for  the  purpose  of  preferring  liiä  complaints  against  Stephen. 
He  ronounced  for  himsdf  the  further  government  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  king  of  France  conferred  it  on  his  son  Henry« 
as  the  rightful  heir»  reserving^  however^  the  Norman  Vezio, 
between  the  Epte  and  the  Andelle,  for  the  crown  of  France^ 
an  act  which  soon  led  to  hostilttfes  between  the  king  and  the 
}  oung  duke,  whereby  prince  Eustace  found  an  opportunity  of 
attaching  himself  more  closely  to  his  brother-in-law.  tho  king 
of  France,  and  even  of  rendering  him  eti'ectual  aid  at  the 
siege  of  Pont-de-rArche^.  Hardly  was  peace  restored  at  a 
meeting  of  the  princes  there,  in  whidi  Bernard  of  dairvaus 
acted  as  a  mediator,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  the  appa- 
rently compliant  but  politic  Henry,  when  disease  carried  off 
his  father,  the  stout  and  practised  warrior ;  by  whioh  event 
the  county  of  Anjou  and  his  pretensions  to  the  English  crown 
devolved  on  his  eldest  son.  Shortly  after,  fortune's  favour 
brought  to  duke>  Henry  a  new  and  great  accession  to  his 
power.  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  William  X.,  count  of  Poitiers 
and  duke  of  Ouienne^  had  since  the  year  1187  been  married 
to  king  Lewis  YIL  and  had  borne  him  two  daughters.  She 
had  accompanied  him  on  the  cmsade,  her  levities  during 

1  H.  Hunt  n.  1150, 1151. 

3  Histom  Rfgit  Lndovioi  VII.  Rp«  Bouquet,  am.  p.  127.  Rob.  d«  Monte, 
%a.ll50, 1151. 
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which  gave  rise  to  dlBsensions  between  her  and  her  consort, 
which,  after  a  union  of  fifteen  years,  led  to  a  sentence  of 
divorce  pronounced  at  the  oounoii  of  BaugeDoy  (1152,  March 
18th),  on  the  plea  of  too  near  consanguinity.  Hardly  was 
ElMUKnr — ^who  retained  Poitou  and  Qtitenne-Hswparated  firotn 
the  king,  when  her  hand  was  sought  hj  the  highest  princes 
of  Franee.  From  the  importunate  suitHif  the  yonng  count 
Theobald  V.  of  Blois  she  was  ohiiged  to  escape  by  night,  and 
in  a  similar  manner  from  an  attompt  at  abduction  liy  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  second  son  of  the  recently  deceased  count  of 
Anjou'.  More  fortunate  was  his  elder  brother  Henry,  on 
whom  Eleanor,  only  ax  weeks  after  her  divorce,  bestowed  her 
hand  with  her  rich  possessions  (May  18th),  thereby  making 
him  master  of  a  half  of  France.  Great  were  the  surprise 
and  Indignation  of  the  French  monarch  on  this  occasion,  who 
was  now  sensible  of  the  impolicy  ot  his  divorce.  Nor  was 
the  consternation  less  which  |ier\  iuled  the  court  of  Stephen, 
when  it  became  known  how  Henry,  only  a  short  time  beibre, 
the  youngest  and  poorest  knight,  whose  greatest  pride  was  a 
sDccessfoi  chase,  or  an  insignificant  border  war,  had  at  once 
become  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  poweriul  princes  of 
Europe.  King  Lewis  and  Eustace  now  invaded  Normandy 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  French  army,  to  whom  Henry 
offered  a  stout  resistance,  yet  lost  the  caötle  of  Neufmarcho, 
till  then  rerrarded  as  impregnable,  which  king  Lewis  gave 
over  to  Eustace^* 

While  these  youthful  fonns  were  entsring  upon  the  worid's 
•tsge,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  towards  them,  more 
and  more  of  those  who  constituted  the  historic  matter»  as  it 
were,  of  Stephen's  reign  were  retiring  from  it.  His  brother, 
the  excellent  count  Theobald  of  Blois,  had  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year ;  and  a  few  weeks  later  (March  3rd)  the 

'  Chron.  Tumid,  a.  1 162. 

>  H.  Hmit.  a.  )16l  (1158).  Robert  de  Monte«  s.  IISS,  gives  details 
of  this  war. 
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no  len  exodlrai  queen  Matilda.  Of  Ste|^n^e  advenmes 
there  died  about  the  same  time  prince  Heory,  son  of  king 

David,  a  valiant,  and  in  the  milder  virtuef,  well-approved 
prince,  uijo.  ill  the  next  vear,  was  folio^'keU  by  his  royal 
father  and,  shortly  after,  by  many  of  the  rebeUious  barons'. 

It  was  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  Stephen  to  alienate  the 
good  wiU  of  the  Church,  and  this  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
.  degree,  if  not  solely,  to  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  exercised 
Kis  l^gatine  authority  in  a  very  questionable,  if  not  arbitrary, 
manner.  Dut  his  patron  Innocent  II.  dying  (1144)  uus,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  yeavs,  f^ucceeded  by  two  popes,  one  of 
wIk m.  <V»le«tine  H.,  at  the  instance  of  archbishop  Theobald. 
deprive<i  Henry  of  his  legatine  office.  Mortified  at  Iiis  dis- 
grace, the  bishop  prevaiied  on  his  bi  <jther  to  forbid  the  arch« 
bishop  to  assist  at  the  council  of  Rheims^^  (1148) ;  but  Theo- 
bald slighted  the  prohibition,  and  at  his  return  was  driven 
into  exile.  He  landed  in  France,  passed  over  from  thence  to 
Framlingham,  where,  under  the  protection  of  Bigot,  earl  of 
XorfolU,  lie  publishcil  a  sentence  of  interdict  on  all  the  royal 
demesnes,  which  was  forthwith  put  in  execution,  when  Ste- 
phen's friends,  alarmed  at  the  cessation  of  divine  service, 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  primate^. 

There  was,  in  fact,  an  internal  wai&re,  which  never  ceased, 
between  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  in- 
troduction of  appeals  to  the  pope,  which  had  until  then  been 
unknown  in  iMicrland,  but  which,  as  papal  legate,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  iiad  introUucefl  amontr  the  clergy,  gave  rise  to 
many  dissensions^  After  the  death  of  Innocent  II.,  and  of 
his  two  short-lived  successors  (Celestinc  11,  and  Lucius  XL), 
Eogenius  Hi.  had  followed  a  hostile  policy  towards  Stephen 

i  Job.  Hagust.  a.  1 153  (1 153).   Bob.  de  Moate,  h.  a. 

3  On  the  death  of  abp.WitBun,  the  predeceNor  of  llieQbshl,  Henry 
bad  endcftTOared  to  obtain  the  primacy,  but  was  thwarted  by  both  the 
kiiiK  and  queen.  Gervas.  col.  1348. — T. 

.  ^  (lervas.  roll.  1348.  1363  sq.  l6G5. 

<  H.  Hunt.  a.U.5l.  W.  Malm,  p.  723. 
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and  bishop  Henry.    A  new  legatei,  the  presbyter  cardinal 

John,  was  sent  to  Ireland  (1150),  but  was  by  Stephen  Ibrbid- 
<len  H  iVec  passage  into  England,  unless  he  engaged  that  his 
missioo  had  fur  its  object  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  realm. 
Some  yean  after,  on  the  return  of  the  l^te,  the  king  strove 
to  make  good  his  former  ill-advised  step^  He  had,  in  the 
meantime,  become  reconciled  with  the  archbishop  of  York, 
Henry  Murdac,  who,  contrary  to  his  will,  had  been  elected 
by  the  clergy,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope,  and  with  whom 
Eustace  had  iiad  inan^  quarrels,  but  which  bad  also  been 
settled  amicably  -. 

At  Midien t,  in  the  following  year  (1154),  a  council  wa« 
convoked  at  London,  at  which  the  king  and  his  son  Eustace 
were  present.  When  an  overwhelming  number  of  a])peab 
liail  been  heard,  Stephen  deniaiHied  of  the  prelates  that  they 
should  crown  Iiis  son.  From  archbishop  Theobald  ho  mot 
with  a  refusal,  the  pope,  he  asserted,  having  by  his  letter 
prohibited  him  from  raising  the  king's  son  to  the  throne, 
because  Stephen  himself,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  had  sdzed 
on  the  kingdom  by  force.  This  letter,  it  is  said,  was  obtained 
of  the  po{>e,  and  brought  to  England  by  Thomas,  eon  of  Gil- 
bert liecket,  a  priest  of  London,  the  future  archbish«>p  ol 
Canterbury,  celebrated  for  his  disputes  with  Henry  II.  and 
his  tragic  end.  When  the  king  attempted  to  extort  com- 
pliance from  the  prelates  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  house,  the 
archbishop  found  means  to  escape,  and  crossed  over  to  Nor* 
mandy.  Stephen  confiscated  their  temporalities,  but  Heniy 
gained  the  primate  of  all  l  iiigland  for  a  dcclaied  ailhcrent 

In  this  year  Stephen  succeeded  in  capturing  the  castle  of 
Newbury,  and  thence  proceeded  to  renew  the  siege  of  Wal- 
lingford,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  at  Crowmarsh,  he 
caused  a  fort  to  be  erected,  to  out  off  all  supplies  from  the 

I  .Tnh.  Harrii^t.  an  \\^2  (1151).  U53(nd2). 

-  llnd.  aa.  1  M7,  1 150.  1  I'^l. 

*  H.  Hunt.  a.  1152.  ticrvas.  coll.  ia(i9,  i:i"2,  1668. 
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earnson.  Thus  reduced  to  an  extremity,  they  besought  tht 
duke  of  Nomiandy  either  to  send  theui  sucoour,  or  consent  to 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  to  the  king>. 

After  a  long  contest,  a  tnioe  wae  this  year  (1 153)  concluded 
between  king  Lewie  and  Heniy,  bnt  which  the  former  seemed 
disposed  to  vioUte.  Neyerthelees,  early  in  Jaoaaiyt  Hemj 
sailed  with  thirty-six  shipe  and  an  army,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  horse  and  three  thousand  foot,  to  England. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  his  army  being  greatly  increased,  he 
laid  siege  to  and  captured  the  town  of  Malmesbury  (J an.  1 3th), 
with  the  exeeption  of  one  tower,  which  could  only  be  reduced 
by  famine.  The  defence  of  this  tower  had  been  intrusted  by 
the  king  to  one  Jordan,  who  hastened  to  htm  and  annooneed 
the  state  of  things.  Stephen  hereupon  niarchcd  to  attack  the 
duke,  and  tlie  armies  met  near  Malmesbury,  where  the  un- 
favourable position  of  the  royal  troops,  who  had  the  snow, 
rain,  and  wind  storming  in  their  faces,  idiile  those  of  the  duke 
were  naturally  free  from  those  annoyances,  decided  the  £ite  of 
the  day  in  ihYOur  of  Henryk  Deprsswd  in  spirit  Stephen 
hurried  back  to  London,  and  many  of  the  English  nobililj 
began  to  declare  for  Henry.  Cundred  countess  of  Warwick 
expelled  the  earrison  placed  by  the  king  in  her  castle,  which 
she  delivered  to  the  duke^.  Robert  earl  of  Leiceeter  supplied 
him  with  everything  he  needed,  and,  by  his  representations, 
induced  nearly  thirty  holde»  of  Castle«  to  join  him^.  The 
tower  of  Malmesbury  having  surrendersd,  Henry  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Wallingford,  but  which  he  only  partially  effected. 
To  prevent  the  garrison  at  Crowninrsli  iVoiu  acting  on  the 
offensive,  Henry  caused  a  deep  treuch  to  be  dug  round  the 
fort,  whereby  those  in  Wallingford  were  enabled  to  open  their 
gates.  On  hearing  what  was  taking  place,  Stephen  maiched 
to  the  veliel  of  his  fort,  and  both  armies  agun  stood  in  froot 
of  each  other;  but  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men, 

•  H.  Hunt,  a,  n.-iS.  Gen-as.  h.  n.  2  H.Hunt,  a.  1133. 

^  Rob.  de  Montei  b.  a.  R.  Wendov.  ii.  p.  254.       *  Gervasius,  b. 
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cither  from  the  conviction  how  preat  ontl  general  was  the 
desire  of  peace,  or,  aa  some  supposed,  feiiriiig  lest  Stepiieii 
should  be  the  victor,  caused  negotiations  to  be  0et  on  foot*. 
The  loaders  themselves  held  a  verbal  commiinieatioa  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Thames,  staodiiig  far  distant  from  their 
attendants.  Although  nothing  was  on  this  oeeasion  finally 
settled,  Eustace,  bitterly  inoensed,  left  his  father's  court  and 
mercilessly  ravaged  the  neighbonrhocMl  ot  Cambridge  and  the 
monajstery  of  «St.  Edmund  there,  wlien  death,  the  con.se<iuence 
of  violent  excitement,  suddenly  arrested  his  eourse  (Aug.lOth)'^* 
About  this  time  also  dsed»  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
Simon  of  Senlis,  the  young  earl  of  Northampton.  Banulf 
earl  of  Chester,  likewise  died  suddenly,  as  it  was  said,  by 
poison  adminiätere«!  to  him  hy  ^^'illia.lü  Peverel  '.  Ranulf  had 
obtained  from  Henry  a  grant  of  Peverel's  jjossejsaions,  accord- 
ing to  a  deed  isaued  at  Devizes,  by  which  may  be  seen  what  a 
high  prioe  the  prince  was  willing  to  pay  far  the  sake  of 
attadiing  that  faithless  earl  to  his  interests  By  this  doea- 
ment  Henry  confirms  to  the  earl  all  his  possessions  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  adds  many  others ;  from  a  viscount  he  raises  him 
to  be  count  of  Avranche«;  gives  him  the  entire  inheritanco 
of  lloger  count  uf  Poitiers ;  in  Kuglauid,  bestows  ou  liim  Ely, 

1  11m  pronunent  part  which  LytteUon  makes  the  esrl  of  Amndd  set  on 
this  occaaion  is  void  of  historie  foaodstioii.  [Genrsse  (col.  1373)  gives  • 
short  speech  msde  by  the  esrl,  m  fsvour  ol  peace,  wbkrh  has  been  smpli* 

fied  by  Lyttelton.— T.J 

2  What  In  here  related  of  Eustace  tallies  well  u  'uli  the  character  given  of 
liirn  in  the  Saxon  Chroiiirle.  fScc  p.  402,  note).  Henrv  of  Huntingdon 
says  of  him:  *' SrpulhH  rst  tiliuK  regiti  in  abbatia,  quam  mater  ejus  fimda- 
verat,  apud  Feveicbhaiii,  mihlia  quidem  probatus,  sed  in  ea  quae  Dei  sunt 
obtitiuatus,  rectoribus  ecclesiarum  durissimua,  persequentibus  earn  [sic} 
dsTotissimus."  Favenhaoi  abbey  was  the  joint  foundalioo  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda.  Gerr.  col.  1373.— T. 

'  H.  Hunt.  Gervasius,  h.  a.  Job.  Sarisb.  PolycnU  lib.  v.  e.  18.,  viii.  32. 

*  'Vhe  deed  in  Rymer  is  erroneously  dated  1 153,  instead  of  1 163,  and 
Adrinrhin  is  there  written  for  Abrincenxi.  For  another  document  of  tlie 
duke,  of  this  time,  which  is  intcrt  sting  on  account  of  the  witnesses,  ill 
favour  of  the  abbey  of  Trousrn,  !>cc  Monast.  Angl.  vi.  p.  1 105. 
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ibe  county  and  town  of  Stafford,  the  oastle  of  Nottingham, 
and  the  poesessions  of  certain  dittinguished  knights,  whose 
nanioe  are  recited  in  the  document.  He^ides  ;ill  this,  he 
engages  to  each  of  six  of  iiii»  va^^al  baroue,  to  be  nominated 
by  Ranulf  himself,  a  considerable  portion  of  land  \  from  tho 
lands  to  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  to  be  holden  immediateljr 
of  him  as  king.  A  vassal  like  this  was  hardly  leas  powerfnl 
than  his  sovereign,  and  more  dangerous  than  a  neighbouring 
prince,  and  his  death  must,  without  doubt,  have  been  regardod 
as  a  lucky  event  for  tho  country. 

At  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  amy  the  duke  now  laid 
siege  to  Stamford,  of  which  he  speedily  gained  posaession, 
and  on  hearing  that  tho  king  was  besieging  the  castle  of 
Ipswich,  the  possessor  of  which,  Hugh  Bigot,  had  declared 
himself  in  his  favour,  he  hastened  to  its  relief ;  but  learning 
that  it  had  aheady  surrendered,  hi*  directed  his  march  to 
Nottingham,  ulii.-li  lie  cai^turcd  and  stripped  of  its  wealth, 
but  declined  to  waste  time  in  attempting  to  take  its  naturally 
impregnable  castle.  The  town  itself  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  Hence  those  to  whom  the  highest 
concerns  of  the  country  were  an  object  of  interest  had  no 
lack  of  an  incentive  to  an  attempt  at  eflPecting  a  pe4ice  between 
the  rival  princes,  and  thereby  basing  the  traiKiuillily  ul  the 
nation  on  the  unity  and  stability  of  the  supreme  authority, 
a  task  rendered  comparatively  ea.^y  by  the  early  d<'ath  of 
Eustace.  These  mediators  were  Theobald  archbishop  of  CSan- 
terbury,  and  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  7th  No- 
vember they  had  the  satisfaction  of  concluding  at  Winchester 
a  treaty  of  pacification,  the  chief  conditions  of  which  were  the 
J»)lluu  1     : — - 

That  Stephen,  during  his  life,  shouhl  be  acknowkilged  as 
king  of  England  by  Henry  and  his  barons ;  while  Henry 
should  be  received  as  his  son  and  heir  by  Stephen  and  his 

'  "Centum  liliraUtü  UiriT.'' 

-  H.  Hunt.  N.Trim.  p.  2S.  edit.  K.  M.S. 
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subjects. — That  Stephen's  son  William  should  perform  homage 
to  the  tluke,  and  retain  all  possessions  in  Knglaiid,  Noniiaiidy, 
and  elsewhere  which  Stephen  had  held  before  his  occupation 
of  the  throne ;  also  all  that  he  had  acquired  by  bis  marnage 
with  the  heircM  of  the  earl  of  Warenoe»  together  *  with  the 
earldom  of  Norwich*  conferred  on  him  by  hit  father,  and  the 
casdet,  towns,  and  landed  possessions  of  PeTensey,  with  the 
feudal  superiority  over  Faramus  of  Boulof^eS  Dover,  etc., 
which  ha<l  been  given  him  by  Henry.  Reciprocal  oaths  were 
sworn  by  the  barons  and  burghers  of  both  j^arties  to  tiie  two 
princee.  With  respect  to  the  numerous  castles  several  provi- 
sions were  agreed  to,  having  for  object  the  securing  of  them  to 
Henry  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  The  still  unsubdued  garri- 
son of  WaUingford  had  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king. — ^The  tower 
of  London  and  the  castle  (mota)  of  Windsor  were  committed  to 
Richard  of  Lucy,  that  of  Oxford  to  Roger  of  Lucy,  and  the  fast- 
ness (firniitas)  of  Lincoln  to  Jordan  of  Buesy.  All  these  must 
swear  to  the  duke  or  tlic  archbishop,  and  give  hostages  to  the 
latter  for  the  contingent  delivery  of  the  fortresses  to  Henry. 
The  bishop  of  Winchester  also  gave  a  contingent  assurance  to 
archbishop  Theobald. — The  archbishop,  bishops,  and  abbots 
df  England,  by  command  of  the  king,  swore  fealty  to  the 
duke. — If  either  of  the  oontraoting  princes  should  violate  the 
compact,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  by  both  em- 
powered to  bind  him  to  its  observance  by  ecclesiastical  pe- 
nalties.— The  mother,  wife,  and  other  relations  of  tlie  duke 
guaranteed  the  observance  of  the  compact.'^-Stephen  further 
engaged,  in  all  affiurs  of  state,  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
duke*s  eounci],  saving  his  royal  rights  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Besides  these  provisions  of  the  compact,  which  we  know 

(;n]\  fl  uni  a  proclamation  of  Stephen,  there  were  others,  it  is 
said,  which  he  either  did  not  or  could  not  carry  into  efifect. 

1  Rymer  i.  p.  18.  "  viUain  Peveni»eUi  et  servitium  FaramiMi."  8m  p.  369. 
The  dale  of  the  iiwtniineiit  apjieftrt  fnnn  Rob.  de  Monte.  Bromton,  col. 
103S. 
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Of  «leh  were  his  engagement,  thai  the  several  esAtles,  wbieh, 
since  the  days  of  his  predeoessor»  had  fallen  into  illegal  hands, 
should  be  restored  to  their  rightful  owners;  and  that  all 

eaHtloH  uliicli  had  been  erected  since  his  acce^^sion  (the  luiiii- 
ber  of  which  is  bv  some  estimated  at  three  hundred  and 
sovonty-five,  by  others  at  cievou  huadred  and  fifteen)  should 
be  demolished 

At  the  end  of  NoTember  was  the  sdemn  day,  on  whidi  the 
king  with  the  duke  met  together  in  Winchester,  to  oelebiate 
their  pacification,  when  the  former  adopted  the  latter,  and 
declared  htm  heir  to  the  throne,  before  all  the  assembled 

nobles  mid  j<eople.  From  Winche^stcr  both  iirlnces  proceeded 
together  to  London,  where,  amid  new  festivities,  a  solemn 
confirmation  of  their  reconciliation  took  place.  Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (ll^i,  Jan.  13th),  a  nu- 
merous assembhge  from  all  parts  of  the  kiogdom  was  eooToked 
at  Oxford,  where  the  usual  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  and  homage 
performed  to  the  duke,  by  the  ehief  persons  <^  the  realm.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  two  princes  at  Dunstable,  some 
niisnnderstanding  arose  between  them,  on  account  of  the  delay 
in  demolishing  the  castiea,  according  to  the  compact ;  for  al- 
though many  had  been  destroyed,  many,  through  the  king*s 
easy  nature  or  policy,  were  sufifored  to  remain.  But  the  duke, 
when  made  sensible  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  execution 
of  a  work  to  which  so  much  powerful  opposition  was  raised, 
at  length  acquiesced  in  the  deky.  The  consolidation  of  his 
power  in  Normandy,  where  many  ducal  possessions  had  been 
lost  to  the  crown,  and  were  now  to  be  recovered,  summoned 
him  at  Easter  back  to  tliat  duchy,  whence  ho  was  shortly 
after  called  to  suppress  a  rebellinn  in  Ouiennc.  Count  Wil< 
liam  of  Boulogne,  Stephen's  son,  had  resolved  on  acoompaay- 
ing  him,  but  havmg  been  thrown  from  his  horse  4tnd  severely 
hurt,  was  brought  to  Ganterbury  and  placed  under  surgical 

•  Rob.  de  Monte.  Radulf.  de  Diceto.  col,  588. 
2  H.  Hunt.  BromtoD,  Chron.  col.  lOiO. 
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Stephen  now  vtBited  the  northern  provinces,  with  the  object 
of  restoring  tranquillity  in  those  parts,  of  demolishing  the 

illegal  fortresses,  and  to  provide  for  the  filling  np  of  the 
archiepiscopnl  poo  of  York,  that  had  lallen  \;ir;tnt  by  the 
death  of  Henry  Murdae.  This!  was  conferred  on  a  relation 
of  the  king,  William,  son  of  earl  Herberts  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  York,  Stephen  had  to  enoounter  the  hostiUty  of 
Philip  of  Oolvile,  who  refused  to  surrender  the  easüe  of  Drax, 
but  which  he  took  and  demolished,  together  with  many  others*^ ; 
then  hastened  to  London,  to  jussist  at  u  council  convened  for 
l^lichaelinas,  at  which  final  measures  were  agreed  on  relative 
to  the  newly  nominated  archbishop.  From  London  Stephen 
proceeded  to  Canterbury,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  inter- 
view with  Philip  count  of  Flanders,  probably  on  the  subject 
of  the  ]ai]ge  number  of  Flemings  in  the  country,  who  could  no 
longer  continue  in  his  pay,  their  dismissal  having  been  already 
ordered  by  a  royal  decree^,  and  they  themselves  being,  no 
«loubt,  desirous,  after  the  conchision  of  peace,  to  return  to 
their  country.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished  was  William 
of  Ypres,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  blind»  had  retired  to  Loo,  where  he  enriched  the  abbey 
with  English  booty  ^.    Stephen  here  fell  sick,  and,  after  a 

'  For  details  concerninpf  this  prelate  see  Alford,  Ann.  Eccl.  Angl.  iv. 
a.  1143,5^.  and  from  him  Lyttelton.  ["  St.  William  was  a  son  of  carl  Her- 
bert and  Kmma,  sister  of  king  Stephen,  and  was  canonized  cir.  1280.  For 
hm  penitent  life  and  edifying  death,  see  Stubbes,  Actus  Pont.  Ebor.  col. 
1721 ;  Bromton  and  Gemue  ad  annum ;  and  Acta  8S.  Papebrochii,  ii.  136, 
Jane  Sth.**  N.  Tiriwt,  Aon.  p.  22,  Mr.  Hog's  note. 

Arebbiflhop  William  died  by  poiaon.  "  Ptoditume  devieorom  euoram, 
poet  perceptioDeiii  Euchariatiie,  iofira  ablutkmee,  Hquofe  kthafi  infcettt, 
extinctUB  eet."  R.  Hoved.  a.  1 154.  Wendover's  account  difTere  from  the 
for^^ng :  ^'cum  divina  celebraret  mysteria,  hausto  in  ipso  calice,  ut  aiunt, 
veneno  obiit."  ii.  p.  272.  See  GenrM.col.  1375.  Stubbes, coll.  1721, 1722. 
W.  Newburg.  i.  p.  86.— T. 

2  Brojnton.  col.  1.173.   H.  Hunt.  a.  1 154.  R.  Ilovtd.  h.  a. 

«  Job.  Huguüi.  a.  Llä-i  (1153).  col.  282.  Rad.  de  Diceto,  a.  1 153.  Matt. 

4  Warnkooig,  I  c.  p.  145. 
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short  illneM»  <lied,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  yean^  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  its  turbuknee  and  numerous 
ealamities.   His  bodv  was  buried  near  to  those  of  his  wife 

ami  son,  ill  the  abbey  founded  by  him  at  J  avoi  -ii.nn 

W  illiam.  kintr  St('])hen''s  second  son.  continued,  until  his 
death  in  the  year  i  I  GO,  iu  itossession  of  the  county  of  iiou- 
logne"^.  Of  his  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Henx* 
the  Breton,  the  other  betrothed  to  Waleram  count  of  Meulan, 
mention  has  ah«ady  been  made.  Another  daught^,  Maria, 
suoeeeded  her  brother  William  in  his  county,  after  having 
quitted  the  abbey  of  Rumsey,  of  which  she  was  abbess,  and 
been  nuiri  iod  to  count  Matthew,  son  ol  Dit^ehk  count  of 
Flanders  ^ 

1  Mooast.  Angl.  iv.  pp.  668,  «9.  [At  the  diasolutioa  hit  remaiDt  were 
dialntttwd  and  thrown  into  the  Swale,  for  the  take  of  the  leaden  cofliD.-^T.] 

3  See  aone  charters  of  hia  in  Mooast.  Angl.  W.  pp.  382, 574. 

^  Atictarium  Affligemense,  a.  1 1 60.  Rad.  de  Diceto,  Imagines  Historia- 
rom,  a.  1160.  Auctar.  Aquiciact.  a.  U82.  Mooaat.  Angl.  ü.  p.  507. 


ÜI. 


knnder  the  AndO' 

p.  217. 

in  viii.  3R. 

^c,  vi.  p.  1063. 
IRfnaie.  sp.  Bon* 

\  03.  Roman  de 
7.  Gail.  G«m> 
9 

■:nm,  31  Ben.  I. 


U.  Hunt.  a.  1141.  WilliAm 
of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  2!))  makes 
no  mention  of  Baldwin. 
^>  C;hroii.  8.  Stephani  Cadom. 

M  Wil.  Gi  iiimet.  viii.  40. 
»2  lb.  V.  13,  16.  Raduif.  Glalicr. 
iii.  S. 

Ä  Set-  Eui^I.   under  tln'  .\llglo« 
ijaxon  kio^,  ii.  p.  296. 
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Robert, 

1.  betrothed  to  Margaret,  daughter 
count  of  Le  Maine'*.    2.  concubine. 
Sibylla,  daught^-r  of  t!i<»  count  of  Co 
ob.  1102.    He  ob.  im  1.  Ii. 

I 


I 

3. 

WiUliim  Cüeo, 

b.lini,  (  ount  of  Flan- 
ders, ob.  17  July  1128. 
Betrothed  to  Matilda, 
•fterwurds  to  Sibylla, 
daughters  of  Fulk,  c.  of 
Anjou7.  2.  m.  1127 
Jan.  Johanna»  dnnghtcr 
of  Regnier,  marquis  of 
Montferrat. 


A  i. 

^   WiUbm^  A 


ob.  UM. 


Hexky  TT. 

b  WXi,  m.  IIÖ2  Elea- 
nor, r  ountess  of  Poi- 
tiers and  Gnienne. 
He  ob.  1189. 


1  Flor.  Wigom.  a.  dt. 

2  Wil,  Getnmrf   lib.  nt.  c.  9. 

W.  Malm.  p.  465.  Ord. 
VhiL  p. 
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EMENDATlUiNÖ  AJsD  ADDITIONS 


TO 

•*  A  HI8TOBY  OF  ENGLAND  UNPEB  THE  ANÜLO-SAXON  KINGS.' 


VOLUME  I. 
Preiace,  p.  xiii.  1.  1 2.  dde  chiefly 

lit.  Introd.  p.  xxvii.  1.  28.  dde  a  scholar  Bangor. 

XXXV.  I.  31.  aßer  because  add  in  some  maouacripta. 
xzzvi.  1.  10.  dele  by  a  judicial  sentence. 

18.  deU  The  old  churches. 

IÜ.  L  9.  for  relations  of  Thurketal  rtad  cousins 
of  ifithelsOiL 


P.  S.  1. 1 1.^  FboeUois  rtad Fhoonans. 

9. 11.1    dtk  An  appeal  eaitoou. 

41. 1. 9.  ßir  Whitarne  mad  DumbtttoiL 
51. 1. 81.  afier  Fenny  Stntlbfd        Tomeator,  Weedoo,  £kmth 
lilbonrae^  Atheriston,  GKlbert*«  Hill  (now  the  Wraken), 
Wroxeter,  Stretton,  Cardigan. 

—  L  94.  afier  Cornwall  rmd  tlutragh  Deronahu«  and  Someraet- 

shire,  by  Tetbury,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to 
Lineoln. 

55. 1.  7-  f<y  eastern  mad  north-eastern. 

83. 1.  \5./or  which  to  the  same,  read  to  express  any 

whole  numbers  and  a  half,  they  subtract  from  the  fol- 
lowing idiole  number,  while  in  other  tongues  the  half 
is  added  to  the  number  itself  as  half  fourybr  three  and 
ahalt 

90.  n.>  L  i./or  two  read  a,  and  ddt  the  poem  ' . .  eighth  century. 
^  —  L  4.  dde  probably  corrupt 

93.  1.  IH.   dde  The  disproportion  to  proportion. 

99.  1.  3.    for  exists  read  exist 

—  n.M.  5.  for  seventy-two  ffMM^ sixty-two. 
103.  1.  15.  for  Camel  read  Camlao. 

—  1.  2 1.  dd€  Had  the  occasion. 
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P.  106.  1.  6.  dde  tboiigh  if  ooofltetB. 

1 10.  13.  fir  WiltMBtw  read  WilBntis. 

—  LH.  fir  alreadj  observed  read  it  aeenu. 

114.  n.3  aßer  Offa  add  It  seems  pretty  evident  that  this  genea- 
logy, though  given  aa  Dauish  in  the  Danish  chroni- 
cles, is  that  of  the  Anglian  kings  of  Sleswig,  the  aa- 
oeston  of  the  kings  of  Mercia. 

117.  1.  20,  d^H^  froni  According  to  ('O  »outh. 

1 1 8.  notes  '  and 

120.  1. 11.  /<yr  Thorusaetas  and  Wiltaietaa,  read  Domssetas  and 
Wilsaatas. 

18H.  1.  16.  to  election  apjy^nd  the  foUoirnvg  not^ :  -Wha-w  cnp^ged 
on  the  first  edition  of  the  i)resent  work,  I  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  suppress,  or,  at  least,  to  modify,  a  part  of 
what  Dr.  Lap[>enberg  had  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bretwaldaship,  but  was  withheld  by  the  consideration, 
that  in  every  questiim  on  which  opudons  am  Avided,  ind 
more  particularly  one  on  which  I  had  myself  arrived  st 
no  decidon»  I  had  no  right  cither  to  omit  or  tuiqier  with 
the  words  of  the  original :  I  therefore  faithftdly  trsntltifd 
them  without  comment.  Since  then  I  have  read  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr,  Kemble  on  the  same 
subject,  with  which  in  the  main  I  am  inrhnpd  to  coincide. 
— (See  Archjeol.  XXXÜ.  p.  245.  n,ill:ii!i,  M nldie  Ages,  ii. 
p.  350.  Kemble,  Saxons  in  hngland,  li.  p.  b.). 

The  sole  sourcci  whence  all  our  information  r^gardiiy 
these  psramoimt  kings  is  derived,  is  Beda,(H.  E.1ib.  ti.5.), 
who  enpplies  us  with  a  list  of  seven.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, after  copying  Beda  (a.  897)*  adds  Bcgberht»  as  sn 
eighth.  The  firei  of  them  Is  .ffille,  who  landed  in  Susess 
from  three  ships  :  and,  five  or  six  years  after,  having  re- 
ceived considerable  reinforcements  from  Germany,  cnisli- 
ed  the  Britons  and  destroyed  their  stronti;hold  Andenda ; 
in  consequence  of  which  success  he  ajtj>ecii  »  to  have  ob- 
tained a  preponderance  that  eitlier  prompt^  him  to  at- 
sume»  or  his  foilowsis»  or  ths  oontsmporary  chieftains,  to 
eonfsr  on  him»  the  title  of  Bxytenwalda*  or  Bretwdds 
(hnd  over  the  Britons).  Geawlm,  kmg  of  Wesse«,  tbe 
second  in  the  list,  obtuned  the  titl^  according  to  all  pro- 
bability, in  Hke  manner,  by  his  succesees  against  the  Bri> 
tons.  How  .4^thelberht,  king  of  Kent,  the  third  on  the 
list,  acquired  it,  history  omits  to  inform  us;  though  Beda 
tells  us,  that  he  held  sway  over  all  the  country  as  far  a« 
the  Humber,  and  might,  therefore,  well  he  "  wahia,"  or 
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ruW,  owr  a  considtndite  Briliih  popoktioii ;  aa  tha  Garmaidc 
atata  of  M craa  waa  Uiaa  in  ita  early  inbnqr.  Equally  imknowB 
to  HI  ia  tha  way  in  vhicli  Raedwaldt  kingof  Baat  AflfUa,  obtaia- 

ad  the  title.  He  possibly  asanmecl  H  on  tha  dafeat  of  ^thelfrith 
of  North umbria,  and,  if  an  evidently  corrapt  passage  in  Beda 
(lib.  ii.  5.)  maybe  so  inteqireted  ("  qui  eliam,  \'ivente  .E  (Iii  here  to, 
eidem  (eundem?)  su.t  genii  ducatitm  prrr-bebat.")  during  the 
lifetime  of  Rapdwald.  'Vhe  three  Norihninljrian  kingti,  Eadwine, 
Oswald,  and  Oswiu,  either  assunied,  or  had  the  title  of  Bryien- 
walda  conferred  on  them  by  their  people,  as  one  denoting  supre» 
nacy»  wüliout  regard  to  ite  primitiva  ngnilicalion,  ai  ia  Aa  caaa 
at  tha  piaaant  day  aoMmg  ouvaalvaa ;  for  who  now  in  an  udiar 
(hmaaier»  from  old  Fr.  huia,  door),  wfaatbar  of  tha  blaek  or  tha 
birdian  rod«  sees  a  door-keeper?  or  in  a  marshal  (Ohg.  rnarab« 
hone,  and  scalh,  schalk,  nervant),  whether  city-  or  field-,  a  horse- 
boy ?  *  And  does  not  the  protcstant  sovereign  of  England  still 
retain  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  [Roman  catholicl  faith,  con- 
ferred by  the  pope  on  Henry  ViH.,  for  having  wntten  agamst 
the  prote«tMxt  feuth  ?  and  until  recently  that  of  king  of  France  } 
and  are  thara  not  atiU  kings  of  Cypma  and  Jaroaalam  I  Fkom 
the  foregoing  it  will  ba  seen  that  I  do  not  place  implidt  eonfi* 
dance  in  the  worda  of  Beda,  whose  information  regarding  Ob» 
southern  states  of  the  **  Heptarchy"  was  far  from  perfect»  but 
rather  incline  to  the  supposition,  tliat  the  title  in  question  was 
either  assumed  by  its  bearer,  or  conferred  on  him  by  his  army 
or  people,  without  regard  to  its  primitive  import.  Wliethrr  he 
l)ore  the  name  of  Brytenwalda,  or  Bretwalda,  seems  donl>UuI. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble  (Saxons  in  England,  ii.  p.  20.)  would  ren- 
der Brytenwalda  by  '*  an  eortanaive,  powerful  king/'  deriving  ita 
first  component  fitmi  the  verb  brefttan,  to  duir^ute,  dhidej  bot 
thia  interpretation  I  think  hardly  applicable  to  the  caae»althoiigh 
I  admit  that  it  Keems  countenanced  by  Ethelweard,  whoi  trans- 
lating the  Saxon  Chxonicle»  renders  the  word  by  pollens  potentate. 
But  is  brylen,  in  the  sense  of  extensive,  etc.  ever  found  in  prose? 
I  believe  not.  Ai^ninst  this  rendering  is  also  Mr.  Kemble's  own 
citation  from  the  ("olex  Diplomaticup  (V.  pp.  217,  2!s:,  viz. 
"  Ego  /Ethelstanus,  Augul-Saxonuiu  necnon  et  totai8  tintannia 
res"  which  is  afterwards  expressed  in  Saxon  by  **  Ic iEthelstAn, 
Ongol-Bazna  cyning  and  brjfUmiuUdo  aallies  Hytoa  Iglandaea. 
Mr.  K.  (lb.  p.  89.)  saya  s  *'I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  a  territorial  title,  at  a  time  when  kings  were  kings  of  tha 
peofiit^  not  of  the  land."  But  what  is  **  totius  Britanni;r  rex  V* 
not  to  notice  numerous  similar  instances  in  the  Codex  Diploroa- 
ticus.  The  word  Bretwalda  occur. s  but  once  fSax.  Chron,  a.  82'.), 
and  Brytenwalda  only  in  the  chai  ler  of  /Ethelstan  just  quoted. 

>  The  French,  in  ibe  word  nua-^hal  (a  farrier),  have  retained  something 
of  the  primitive  signification. 
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P.  185.  L  lS.Jbr  nmrtliel««  rtad  indeed. 
IM.  L 19.  Jar  brothor  read  iUp-fiiAlMr. 
155.  L  lA,Jor  brotlMr  fworf  kinimtMi. 

157.  itt  /iriü.  «.fornlfiLl. 

159.  LS7.  dUi  Though  GeviflMi. 

160.  L 16.  dtk  ihft  noitlieni  boundary  of  Weves. 

161.  1.  7-  /or  thftt  UBgdoQi  twcf  England. 

—  L  11.  ^  bb  knding  read  reaiobiDg  Wcaei. 
169. 1  i^Jbr  tbe  king  of  Kent  read  EmIwum. 
178»  1*  A*  dde  under  their  king  BirdeL 

185.  L  16.ybr  his  adherents  read  /Ehhe,  the  eister  of  king  Onrhi, 

end  ftbbeM  of  Coldingham. 
189.  I  4.  for  English  clergy  read  agents  of  tbe  ardibishop. 

—  1.  27.  after  year,  add  at  Gondle  in  NortbampionshireJ 

101.  L  22.  iiffier  Saxons  add  with  tbe  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of 

the  diurcb  of  St  Mnün,  near  Canterbuiy. 
1 02. 1. 23.  for  former  read  letter. 

199.  n.1   add  at  the  end  [Perhaps  the  sense  might  be  made 

clearer  by  altering  the  punctuation,  thus  :  semper 
decimam  mansionem  ;  ubi  minimum  sit,  tarnen,  etc. 
always  the  tenth  manee ;  where  ü  [the  poueeeion]  is 
very  small,  sUU  ike  tenth  part,  etc 
206.  1.  9.  deU  the. 

2  UK  n.  fi.  aßer  320  add  and  Thorpe's  Beowulf,  p.  217. 

221.  L  24. /or  the  British  ....  Bretwaldaship  read  a  supremacy 

over  them. 
225.  1. 13,  fkle  in  Oxfortlshire. 
228.  n.  1.  11.  dele  lligclac  (Tcel.)  all. 
231.  1.  2.  /or  this  side  rmd  the  English  side. 
241,  1.  1.  dele  as  ........  .  recorded. 

252.  1.  4.  ajler  Bampton  rm4  in  Devonshire. 
28B.  1.  15.  under  Cwichelm  add  Cuthred  ob.  (>61. 
29i.  i.  14.  Mercelin. 


VOLUME  U. 

P.  4.  1.  0.    fiele  and  jealousy  successors. 

6.  1.  7-    (i<^i*^  »^nd  we  Wessex. 

7.  L  12.   cißer  monarch  add  Wiglaf  wiu»  succeeded  by  Beorht- 

wulf,  who,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  was  driveu 
beyond  sea  by  the  Northern  pirates-. 
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V.  2^  I  12.  add  TwUt  ^.  Flor.  Wigorn.  a.  838.  W.  Malm.  p.  13a 

1^  L  17.  dele  Even  of  England. 

IS.  L  7-  noU  »  dele  see  vol.  L  p.  215. 
^  L  23.  /or  principal  read  middle. 

iL  L  211  q/ier  Winburne  add:  Having  died  in  warfare  with 
pagans,  the  Catholic  Church  has  enrolled  him  among 
her  martyrs. 

^  L  &.  /or  the  read  a  great 

M.  L  2L  dele  No  oppressed. 

—  L2SL  dele  and  they  tithes. 

Si.  L  17.  /or  Britons  read  Bretons. 

99  L  4  1 

^^^'j       j/or  iEthelweard  read  ^Ifweard. 

IM.  L  LL  aßer  mistake  add  of  Outhorm  in  Denmark. 

LL2.  note  './or  vEthelthryth,  read  Cynethryth. 

115.  L  2L  cfe^  by  the  fair  Hewa. 

117.  L  ß.  /or  -second  read  -seventh. 

14^.  L  4,  dele  already. 

L5iL  L      /or  ^thelHtan  read  iiithelred. 

IZ9.  L  S»  dele  It  people,  and  dele  note 

187»  L  &  dele  but  martyrs. 

189.  note  L  L  4,  /or  Burton  read  Bampton. 

120.  L  25.  after  Arewe  read  Orwell,  and  dele  note  t 

2JiL  L  1 7-  «/^  you  read  like  dogs. 

2m  L  iL  /or  Alan  read  him. 

222.  cfe^note^ 

238.  dele  note '. 

242.  L  2.  /or  Biöm  read  Sweyn. 

240.  L  liL  aßer  of  add  a  noble  lady  named. 

2ÖIL  L  12.  cisfo  younger,  and  aßer  brother  add  Leofwine. 

3Q2.  L  12.  aßer  foundations  add  On  receiving  intelligence  of  Ha- 
rold's &1I,  the  earls  Eadwine  and  Morkere  proceeded 
to  London,  and  sent  their  sister,  queen  Ealdgyth,  to 
Chester. 

—  —   add  note  K  Fl.  Wigorn.  a.  1066. 

—  —   note  ^.  IX  dele  Tor  wife  of  Harold. 

34ÜL  lUL  /or  iEthelweard  read  iElfweard. 


THE  END. 
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ANEW  LIFE  OF  SHAlUiSrEAIlE,  induding  many  particxila«  respect- 
ing  the  Poet  and  his  FlBanily,  nevep  bdfaie  pabl^hedL  By  J.  O.  Haixiwxxj;,  F^S^ 
Ac.  1%  am  hatultotne  vohmt^  8ro,  illM,*fraied  tvith  76  «»/7r 
ijf  which  are  new,  from  drateingt  by  Faüiholt,  cloth.  15*. 

TTjIi  work  rf.ntriins  upwardi  of  forty  domnicnU  ncrsrinnl  h.^'Try,  bv  paper*  exhiMtinj;  h-  i  a* 

rcspi  rtiti«  Slmki  fpi  ure  and  li)«>  l  iniily,  turrr  ^.l'/..t■e  MaJI  ni.'l  "^tt  iie,  tc.    Of  tJic  >  ■  .  i  tn_> -«  v  f-hst  r- 

y  xJ  '.iiked.  bcsiiti  s  iimiu  rou*  olhrrs  iiKlucc'ly  liiju-  which  Klu.-jt r:itc  the  volume,  m.^ rr  t.l<2.i!       v  kczf 

tr  i<  Ml.'  thf  I'L'tl'a  Ilii'jT:.jil.y    All        i.ncrilnifj  and  bf/crc  f.rrn  mc-arrl. 

UMütioBB  coDcenungbliAkcspeare  arc  Lere,  for  Uifi  first        It  is  the  only  Life  of  Sbakespeara  to  b«  boock 

'  ^        ^  nrüi^taaiora  «  Ui  ■qurti^  fen  life  Wocklu 


Other  Pubkeaibm  tttif  Ano/tve  qf  8hake9pear^$  L^e  tmd  Wriimg&, 

ICALOnrS  LeMw  to  Dr.  fwam  («i  Ibp^^  to  Mm),  «abttv«  to  h»  ScHtioB  d 

Shakespeare,  published  in  1790.   8to,  9ev>ed.  \m. 

ULELAND'S  (W.  H.)  Mis<<<>Uaneoiu  Papers  and  Lc|^  Instnunoit^  tem  tfa»  omW 

MSS.  (M«  SAoilmpeare /bf^erisf).   8x0,  pUUe.    2f.  Sd. 
ISBLANiyS  (Sam.)  Yindieatioii  at  hk  Oandnefc,  respecting  Uib  T^iVintioti  of  liw  m» 

posed  Shakespeare  MSS.,  in  reply  to  the  Critical  Labours  of  Ib.llalonBu  8vow  liüSl 

IBEIiAND'S  InTC)«tin:n(ion  of  Mr.  Malone's  Claim  to  the  Charactra-  of  Scholnr  or 
being  an  Examination  of  his  "  Inquiry  into  tlia  Authenticity  of  the 
MMramipto."  8?o.  U.  64L 

IBBLAND'S  (W.  Henry)  Authentic  Aoooont  of  th» 

(respecting  hit  fabrication  of  them).    8to.    1«.  6<f. 

COMPABATIVI^  EE  VIEW  of  the  Opinions  of  Jas.  Bqjo)»,  in  1795  and  in  1796^ 

ralatife  to  flw  ShalMtpeara  MSB.  6fo.  2». 
OBAYES'S  (H.  IL)  Bmj  on  the  Gcniud  of  Shakespeare,  with  Critical  Bemarkn  on  th« 

Cliaracters  of  Borneo,  Hamle^  Juliet^  and  Ophelia.    Poet  Sfo^  olotk.  aa.€A 

(priffinal  pric0  6t.  6d.) 

WrVELL'S  Ilistoricnl  Account  of  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shikaqpeen^  in  tlM  ftn^nJ 
of  Stmt  for  J-on- Avon  Chtirch.    Sro,  2  f^atet,  l§,6d. 

IBBLAND'S  (W.  fi.)  Yortigeni,  an  Historical  fliy,  lepresented  at  Drury  Lane,  April  S, 

1796,  M  ft  luppoeed  newi^  diieowred  Braam  of  Shakespesi«.   iVcw  StUtiom,  wiU  a 

Of^btal  Preface,  8vo,faerimUe.    Is.  6d.    {Original  price  8«.  6<2.) 

Ths  pnfsfls  is  both  ialercstiBg  sad  ewioas.  ttm.  lbs  sMiUonsI  iafonMtioa  tt  fb«i 
flmkfspesie  Itorgsrifli^  fioatdaiog  «Im  the  sabstaiiee  of  Irfi 


BOADEN  (Jas.)  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  identifying  the  person  to  whom  Hmf  tm 

ftddresecd,  and  elucidating  several  points  m  tlie  Poft's  History.    8vo.    \s.  Gd. 

TBADITIONABY  AK£CDOT£S  OS  SÜA£j;äP£Afi£,  ooUected  in  Warwickahin  ii 
1698.  8to,  snsMl.  In. 

IIADBEN'S  (Sir  F.)  Otoerfitiona  on  an  Autograph  of  ShitepetM^  and  tiM  Oitt^ 

prajiliy  of  his  Name.    8to,  eewed.  Is. 

HALLl  WELL'S  Introduction  to  "  Älidsummcr  Night's  Dream."    8to^  doÜL  3«. 

JGLAXLIWELL  on  the  Character  of  FalstaiT.    12mo^  cloih,   2s  Gd. 

OOIiLIBB'S  (J.  P.)  Beuone  for  •  N««r  Bditloii  of  fifaftkeepeare*a  WoilEe.  8fo.  1a 

BHAKESPKAEE'S  LIBRARY.— A  Collection  of  the  Romnnces,  Novels,  Poem^  aad 
Ilii-tories  used  by  Shakespeare  as  the  foundation  of  his  Dramas,  now  first  colIt>  t-  j 
and  aocurately  reprinted  from  the  original  Editions,  with  Notes,  &o.  By  J.  P.  Coi 
8f«lk8fO,«Mk  10ff.6«.   (Qr^iMl|N4be«L  lA) 

ACCOUNT  of  the  only  know-n  Manuscript  of  Shalicspcnrc's  Plays,  comprising 

important  variations  and  corrections  in  the    Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  obi  

ftom  aPl^faooBe  Copy  of  that  PhjTCoentfydlnoTena.  By  J.O.HAmWBU.  Bwo.  la 

8IMBAUI/rS  "Who  was  « Jsck  Wilson,*  the  Singer  of  Shakespeare's  Stage?"  In 
Attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  person  with  John  Wilio%  Doctor  of  MasioiA 
the  University  of  Oxford,  a.j>.  1644.   8vo.  1«. 

flSASBSFBABBIi  WHXi,  ooped  Ibom  the  Original  in  Hio  Flrarogative  Court,  piM«f 
ing  the  Interlineations  and  Facsimilics  of  the  tlirce  Autoc^mphs  of  tho  foeC^  wiUl* 
tern  prelimtnaiT  Observatioaia.   By  J.  O.  Haluwell.  4to.  1«. 

PYCnrflTtoBMiia on Oollwi^t and Knight'e BditiOM of ghatonteMO.  BrOtdaßL  4^.91 

A  VBW  ^F^^'^^T^^  on  tho  Emendation  "Who  anolliers  her  with  Painting,"  in  tht 
Play  of  Cyrabeline,  diacovercd  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  a  Con*ected  Copy  of  tho 
BdiUon  of  Shakespeare.   By  J.  O.  IUlliwsu^  F.B.S.,  &o.  8vo.  Is. 


JoA»  RuneU  Smilh,  86,  8oho  Square,  Ltmdtm. 


LIFE  OF  Mr.  THOMAS  GENT,  Printer  of  York,  written  by  liimadf.  99% 
fine  portrait^  engrttced  by  Aiig.  FoXj  cloiA.    it.ßd.    (Original  price  9s.) 

rhe  Author  of  thwenrkitw,  and  hitherto  unpiibUshcd  ■  printer  ncccuarily  introduced  him  to  the  artjtiaint* 

piceeof  Aatobiogrmphy.  is  wcU  known  bv  the  •everal  ance  of  many  literary  nien,  and  hit  liook  nticunda 

worikB  of  which  lie  was  the  author  at  wtU  u  printer.  with  noticciof  AuUiora,  Printers,  kc.,  of  the  times  in 

The  niurrative  is  lull,  written  in  an  easy  mnd  unaiTcitcU  which  he  lived;  aiiiong  nthiT*  oieur  the  inimin  of 

•tyle.  interspersed  w  ith  sercral  pieces  of  I'lxtry .  and  Bishop  Attcrliury,  M  ith  wlinin  he  relates  u  saii^nlar 

from  tlii  nuriilic  r  of  adventures  hew  rnt  through  in  nilen  icw,  IjrowiipWiU'^,  nnd  Dr.  Drake,  the  h  ■si  «nan 

early  life,  and  tlic  charactcn  and  stones  iutidentollj  at  iork,  kc    TJu  Hook  rtauirtt  no  awffmium  U>  tkoM 

iatruducrd.  ia  extremely  aoniaiBg.   Ilid  (xcup  in  >n  w  wi» km$ rmd  Smiikl^i  * JWftr.** 

PNGLAND'S  WORTHIES,  under  whom  an  the  Qffl  and  Bloo^^  Wuni^ 

-■-^«inco  Anno  ir,l2  to  Anno  16-i7,  are  rdatcd.  Bv  Jnlm  Vir\i^?,  Author  of  "EnL'l'\n(V.s 
Parliaincnturj  CLromde,"  Lc.  Boyal  l2ino,  reprimted  im  the  old  stvU  (timiUir  to 
Lad9  Willougk»jf»Dim9),M  ^  O«  18  m  ptHrmUt        Soiar,  itc^  half 

Copies  of  the  arig:inal  edition  aold  £16  to  jCSO.  Fairfiu,  Sir  TbooiM  Fante,  (k.  ftwriL  flUSBO^ 

Ihe  portmts  »mpriso.  »«^er^S^o'  I^fcx:  Colonel  Mauey.  Sir  W.  Broetoa.  tÜfW.  wSm, 
Robert,  £ail  of  Wamckj  Locd  lf«atenL  Eui  «f     CiA^smA  lAwlwwBa,         t  'Pma^bTi^m^  mmju! 

A    BOT  AMONGST  THE  BISHOPS  ;   or  a  Terrible  TemptH  in  the 

of  Canterbury,  eet  forth  in  lively  emblems,  to  please  the  judioioiu  BMder.  By 
Thomas  Stiuby,  164L  ISmo       mtkn  M  Abf.  LmS^^J^mi^ 

emilenUf  cloth,  ä* 

p  ABTWBIOHT.— Ifdnofa*  of  «Im  Idft^  ^nti>^  ^  Madwninl  lannto  of 

^    Edmund  Cartw-right,  D.D.,  F.II.S.,  inventor  JPamtt  Loom,  4».    Pool  Bn», 

engratintjx,  hds.    2*.  Qd.  {orlfjinnl  price  10*.  6d.) 

It  contains  somr  intcresiiiiz  li'  riry  liiston,-,  Dr.  his  Legendary  Talo  of  ''Armine  aad  Elvira"  (<riven 

Cartwright  numbcniiL'  ainnn;;  '.r.i  mrrcswindcir  \  Sir  in  the  Appendix)  testifies;  Sir  W.  Srrjtt  b.tvb  ifr«:,. 

W.  Jones,  Cnibbc,  &r  U.  D»yj.  lulton,  Sir  ä.  Haftlcs  tains  some  ejLceUeat  poetir.  expreaKii  witii  oausaal 

_    .            -—»1  ha  «H  M  natt  Foal,  w  fdid^. 


TJ^ORMAN. — ^The  Autobiography  and  Benonal  THnj  of  Dr.  Sfaaoa  Fofuan,  tbo 

-T     Celebrated  Astrologer,  1 552-1  r,ri2,  from  unpublished  In  tlie  AA*.^1t^||  Hn- 

BCiun,  Oxford.    Edited  by  J.  Ü.  ULauliwkll.    Small  4to,  sttvcd.  5*. 


Only  130  cnrirs  privately  printod.   It  will  fom  a  companion  to  Dr.  Dee's  Du«/,  printed  by  the  < 
Societjii  who  al^o  printed  CtA  WKl^  kUt  ■Itorwaida  nfflMMi  ilk 

RICHARDSON. — Extracts  from  tho  Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence  of 
Richard  Richardson,  M.D.,  P.B.S.,  of  Brierlcy,  Yorkshire.    Edited  by  DaWMV 
TUBKSB,  Esq.    8vo,  pp.  bdO,  portraU  and  plates  of  Brierleg  Mali,  cloth,    7«.  6d, 


lUi  isafwy  interesting  volume,  and  eoolaiMflmch  eightcaMi  ccntuy.    II  waa  «rtated  for  prirata  eb^ 

curious  matter  respecting;  the  state  and  progress  of  Cttfaitk)BODly(attliaaaqpanaec^HtssCurrer,of  Lahtoa 

Botany,  the  study  of  .\ntiqnities  and  General  T.itera-  HnTI).  and  eoplea  luiTe  foond  their  way  into  bat  fev 

ture,  &c.,in  Gnat  Hritn-n,  during  the  first  half  of  tho  collections. 

LIFE,  POETRY,  AND  LETTERS  of  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT, 
the  Com  I^aw  Rhymer  (of  Shefßeld).    Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Joov  WaXKOTL 

post  8vo,  cloth,  {an  interesting  voiume).    8#.    {Original  price  Is.  6d.) 

SCOTT. — Extracts  from  the  Letter-Book  of  Wiujam  Scott,  Father  of  tho  Lordi 
Stoiwoll  aiid  Slaot^wi«h  Vot8iO»4lMir]llndl^B3^^  By  M.  A. 

BiciiABDaoir.   Poet  8vo,  sewed.   Is.  9d, 

A  LCUIN  OF  BRITAIN — ^The  Lifo  of  AMv  the  Lamd  Ai#>4himn»  mA 

Ambassador  from  King  Ofla,  to  the  Emperor  Charlemngne.   By  D.  V.  T,rfte— » 
Tranalatod  by  Slee.    12mo,  pp.  2S0,  cloth.    2s.    {Original  price  6*.) 


w 


ESLEY. — Narrative  of  a  Ecmarkablo  Transaction  in  tho  Early  Life  of  John 
Wesley,  now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.   8to,  tewed.  2». 
A  very  curious  love  affair  between  J.W.tnd  Us  honaekeeper-.  it  gfrci  a  eu!««  iwUlliBlQ  the  eulreaaumLw 

Uie  Mcthodj5fs.   It  is  entirely  unknown  to  all  Wesley's "bioiiilffeii.  — ^  ww  we  eirqr eooiuaBy 


nPHE  CONNECTION  OF  WALES  with  tho  Early  Science  of  Engl«icL 
Z:  '""»fafttodm  the  Memoiwof  JJn  Bobert  Re«  ortlo,  (1,c  first  Writer  on  Arithmetic, 
^mg^Maaomj,  4o.,  m  «lo  Bngtiih  Language.  By  j.  o.  Ualuwbll.  8tc|| 


Digitized  by  Google 


VähuOU  tmd  Jnieretfki//lpook$,  FublUM  or  8M  by 


lUiOKUJXD.-^ämimA  of  th»  Idft^  Wifttafi^  «ad  lumüan  of  Snr 
-^^J-  MorUad.  MhI«  of  ICeclMnl«  to  Ghvlw  H.   Bv.  X  O. 


MorUad^  MhI«  of  if^A««»*—  to  dm]«  H.  ^f. 

§ewed.  Ii. 

pOLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  on  Scientific  Subject«,  fflustmtire  of  tha 
^    ProgreM  of  Sdeooe  in  KnglMid.    lemp.  Elisabeth  to  CluurlM  IL  Edited  bjr 

Comprising  lettm  of  DijfitPs,  IVe,  T^•cllo  Brahe,      Sir  Samnel  MorUnd,  from  a  MS.  in  Ltmbeth  P  il  iro 
^wrB^^ELMgo^  Mal^^gg^e^  Cgmctor  Ajuljrtica%  kc  Com  Um 

ST.  DUNSTAN.-Tfao  lib  and  ICnwlM  «f  8t.  Dmiln.       W.  Boinncn; 
LL.D.    8T0,i>;a^.  Ia 

SIDNEY.— Brief  Memoir  of  the  Lifo  of  the  Hon.  Alpernon  Sidney  (the  Patriot)  ; 
with  his  Trial  in  1633.   Bj  B.  C.  SiDVZY.    WitA  ouIUm  pUUe  /tvm  StepkamoJ^s 

T  OVB  LETTBBS  OF  MRS.  FIOZZI,  ObmtrfyMrt.TirmU.mjHmki^ 

Dr.  Johntom^)  written  when  she  was  Ki^'htj,  to  tiM  hMldwiM  aptor,  William 
Augustus  Conwaj,  aged  Twentj*scvcn.    8vo,  tewed.  2t. 

 written  at  three,  four,  and  fire  o'clock  (in  the  celebrity — considentbW  cuhancr»  their  inierrst.  The 

tioraing)by  anOctogenarj  pen,  a  heart  (aa  Mra.  Leo  letlen  thcmsches  it  is  ncjt  casv  to  characteme ;  nor 

•aja)  twenty-«ix  Tean  old,  and  as  H.  L.  P.  fcela  it  to  shall  we  ventuic  to  decide  whctficr  the)  morv  brsjx  ak 

be,  mit  your  own.  —Letter     3<i  Feb.  \h20.  the  dn*  i  lUng  of  dotnjje,  or  the  folly  of  Itw  c  ,  la  either 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  coUcctiona  ca^e  thty  present  humau  nature  to  us  under  a  new 

of  love  cpistlis  we  li.ivc  ever  chanced  lo  meet  »Ith,  aspct,  aad  I'uriush  one  of  tho^c  ndJle*  which  no- 

■nd  Um  well  kaowB  litcnn  reputattou  of  the  lady—  tmng  yet  dreamt  of  in  oar  pliiloiopliy  oaa 

lha  Ma.  Tknkk  a  Tk.  JoltaBOD  mi  Mi«  Brnnrnj  tori^  iotnr^-f^tmkm»  MitÄmT^ 


^i)üokifl^  anil  €ai:l^  ^nglusl)  3L\Xtxditmt. 

nOMFBNDIOUS  ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ENOUSH  DIC- 

Tioy ABY.  By  thaBsr.  Jom  BoiWon,  DJ>^ FJLA,      8nv  domIffrmiU 


^H^^^    ^^^^Ww^"^^^w  ••^WW 


Labgi  PAm.  Boyal  8to.  {to  mäUk  Ot  mexi  artieU),  cloth,  £L 


ia  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  larse  Dic- 
;  bat  staMst  hi  catiretr  a«v  worit   la  tbis 
ona  win  ba  fna^  at  a  wj  i 


ce,  an  that  is  moat  practical  sad  valuable  im  flk, 
aditioa,  with  •  gnat  aa 


QN  THE  OBIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  Omamäc.  «ad 

Langtiages  and  Nations,  with  Chronolflsitel  BptsiiDMa  of  tfallr 

J.  BoswoBTH,  D.D.    KoytJ  8vo,  hda.  £1. 


Br 


A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  was  formerly  the  Preface  to  the  Fust  Edition  of  the  Anglo-Suon  Dw- 
Monary,  and  now  pwiUahed  eeparately. 

as  a  first  Class-Book  to  the  Lan- 
St.  John'a  GoU.  Gamk  12iiio^  dotk. 


ANGLO-SAXON  DELECTUS;  serving 
guaga.  Sj  the  Bsr.  W.BAsnn^  BJ).,  of  St, 


2«.  6(2. 

"To  thoee  who  wish  to  poeaete  a  critical  knowledge 
sC  Ihsir  own  Native  £nghsh.  some  acqoaintance  with 
Jbl^>  Saxon  ii  indispensat)le ;  and  we  have  neter 
MSB  aa  introduction  better  calculated  than  the  p>a- 
snit  to  auppiy  the  wants  of  a  bcftBMr  IB  ajhort  apaea 
•f  time.   Tdo  dcclensious  and  oonjuirationa  are  well 


•tated,  aad  Olnetrated  by  reftreacaa  ta  Oraek,  the  latia. 
fVeach,  aad  other  laapiages.  A  philoaopUcal  spmi 
pervades  avenr  part.  The  Delectus  consists  of  skjrt 
pieoea  on  vamna  aolrtecta,  with  extraeta  from  An^b- 
Saxon  ILstory  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  There  u  a 
good  Glossary  at  the  vmL"—JtheHXHm,,  Oct  20.  IbA 


oonjugationa 

rjUIDE  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE :  on  the  B«i»  of  Pro- 

feasor  Bank's  Qranunar  j  to  which  are  added,  Beatling  Lessons  in  Terse  and  Ptom^ 
widiVolaiftvtlMaieorLeMnen.  By B. J. Tnmnr, B.A., Oxoa.  Vbao,9m,U,9l 

"Theauthiir  oftliis  Guide  seems  to  have  made  one 
step  in  the  n^hl  direction,  bv  compiUogwhat  nay  be 
pronounced  the  best  work  on  the  sal^SSt  UUNrtO 

published  in  Kurland." — Athtn^tui». 

"  Mr.  Vernon  Las,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  takiu,; 
Bask  for  his  Model ;  but  let  no  one  suppow  from  tlie 
title  that  the  book  is  tnerely  a  conipilalion  from  the 
work  of  tliat  plulolofrist.  The  arcidcure  ia  abndjced 
from  Rii»k,  with  constant  rctiaiun.  correction,  and 
aiodifiraüoBi  but  '^^^^jj^H^  *  ^"""^  ^tS^^^  V*" 


care  and  skill ;  and  the  klter  half  of  the  volume  i 
sists  of  a  well-cboscn  sr  h-ctionof  eilracu  from  AJt^rto- 
Saxon  wrttem,  in  pmse  and  verse,  for  the  pr.irliiv  of 
tbe  studeiil.  who  Will  tiud  prat  as'ii«tam\'  la  rr4Uiii{ 
tilt  in  fnini  the  gnummatical  notes  wr.h  wtueli  iLey  arc 
acrtiuipauied,and  from  the  )irl'<8»ar}-  which  foUowi  thrm. 
llus  volnme,  well  studied,  wili  eti.ihli-  .iti>  out  to  rrJ 
with  case  the  generality  of  Anglo-Saxon  enters,  aad 
ita  cheanneas  places  it  withm  the  reach  of  «rrry 
Claas.  Ii  hss  oar  hsartj  recaaimtiMlatinB  "—lUtng 


John  Rustell  Smith,  36,  8oho  S^uars,  Londim. 


ANALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.-8ciectionN  to 
Aniflo-Saxon  literttmw,  with  an  Introductory  Ethnological  Ebm^,  and  Wotea, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.    By  Louis  F.  KlipsWD^  of  tiM  Vwmmlj  d  Ommwii.  2  tbiok 

Tols,  post  8to,  cloth.    128.  {original  price  18#.) 

Containing  «n  tmmeDW  body  of  information  on  t      hw»  ^}SP,^^^i^!!^^fliS!^i 

natVd,  anil  wliirh  fontnini  ftneen-twrntif  ths  of  what      «la«blc  «ndlatwertm«  worin  jirwcmcl 

we  daily  tliink  and  «prak,  and  write.  No  Li.slishman.      In  copiousnew  cX  wowtt,  WWMIgft  W  «jWWgMt 

tiierefore,  •lt<>gt-theT  i(rnorant  of  Anglo-Saxon,  can      grammalicml  predwon.  *»  WIUl  «!•  »08« 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ANGLO-SAXON  READING;  comptWug 
•I-  JCUno^aHomil^oiitfwBirllidi^or  at  CNgoiy.vitfa  ^JT 
Ll  LuraxHT,  VJLJ.  IXmo,  e2of A,  2«.  6d. 
,T:ifric'i  BoBiihr  to  nMMtaWi  tm  taaair    coBfodBfl^piadtiiwrtat  l^ia^liii*» bMob 

loiiie  "Luidflftta  AaißBa."     

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  MFB  OF  ST.  GUTHLAC, 

A  Hermit  of  Croyland.  Printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  M8.  in  the  Cottonian 
Libmry,  with  a  Tmn.^lation  and  Notea.  By  CSAUU  WtOUm  OoODWW,  MJu»  IWtow 
of  Catharine  Hail,  Cambridge.    12mo,  eloth,  6t.   

ANGLO  -  SAXON  LEGENDS  OF  ST.  ANDREW  AND  ST. 
T]»U>iriOA,  new  lint  printed,  with  EngHA  tandrtim 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  HEXAMERON  OF  ST. 

-^V  BASIL,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bomaini  of  St.  Baaila  Admonitio  ad  Filium 
Spiritualem ,  now  firatprinted  from  MSB.  tikÜMb  Bodkin  lÄbrwy,  with  aTrnwhlwiitaa 
l^tea.  ?ytli»B«r.aW.ll0MU».  8»flb  toooiro  Editiok,  #«o«<.  4>m, 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION   OF  THE  HOLY  GOSPELS. 

^    Edited  from  the  origniilMSa   Bj  BSBUAMBi '£SU)m,  VJäJu  MSlO^dotk, 

8#.  (original  price  I2s.) 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  STORY  OF  AVOUp* 
A  Kits  01  J  VBE  i—upon  whkh  it  ftnndfld  the  Play  of  Peridoa,  ■MbaM  to 
ghäkespeare from  a  MS^  with  a  Translattt»  and  CHflMuy.    »j  BWiMO  Tmtm 

12mo,  cloth.  4».  GJ.  (original  price  Qs.) 

ANALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.— A  Selection  in  Prose  and  Terse,  from 
Anido-Saxun  Authors  of  Tanoua  ages,  with  a  Giosaaiy.  By  Bknjakim  Tuobtb, 
FAA.  Ammtämim»  mih  oormtow  and  imftOMmmla,  MBntcML  9».ioriglaat 
prk0 129.) 

POPULAR  TREATISES  ON  SCIENCE,  written  during  the  Middle Age^ 
in  ^Vnglr-aaxon,  Anglo-NocinMi,  and  Ea^^uh,  £dited      Xbos.  W«asT,MJL 
Gro,  clotht  3«. 

CMMlff— Aa  JMwSnoB  Traattoe  on  Astronomy  md$dnf,  an  J  tsptvi^iy  tf  M  tl«  tymhoUcat  tiant 
of  tiia  TSimi  CaimraT,  fnt  pnbUsked  from  a  to  mrlw  tCM^Urt  and  pmntMf):  the  Bestiary  of  Pjiil- 
M8  to  tA*  triHih  Mtumm,  with  a  Translation ,  Um  Opve  de  Thaou,  witk  a  trtoulation:  Fragments  on  Po> 
A^'Ctt^tuna.  to  Phillippe  4e  Tbaun.  note  firtt  prUUU  fnilar  Scienra  from  tlia  £aibr  JBsgUlh  itetliad  LivflB 
^tiV^Sa^,  (aslMmdg  aaluabU  to  HilftyMik  of  the  Saints,  {tka  miVmfflm  ^  tt«  M  ia  IA» 
as  being  the  rnrliett  ipeeimeni      Aaglo-Normam  f      Engluk  Language.) 

FEAG.AIENT  OF  if^LFRIC'S  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR, 
.£lii-io'8  GlouaxT,  and  a  Toem  on  the  Soul  and  Body  of  the  XUth  Century,  du- 
florand  among  flia  Anhiraa  of  Worceater  OrthodnL  Bf9k  TMOMMB  ^amSM^mtL 

SKELTON'S  (John,  Poet  Laureat  to  Senry  VUT)  Poctiwil  Worka  t  tho  Bowgeof 
Court,  Colin  Clout,  Why  eomo  ye  not  to  Court?  ^  celebrated  Satixe  on  Wda^, 
IMiilliu  Sparrow,  Elinour  Bumming,  Ac. ;  with  KoCat  and  Xaftk  By  the  B«r.  h»  ]>IOI> 
8Tdla,8f«N0Mi.  Idiu  (or^«aalj»iot£L  ISa.) 

Thp  power, the stranKrncss.theTolobilityof hii Ian-      gTM*  a  idMbt  at  MW  Iwi  (jfcMmaij^  'the  Hfhl 

puiL''  >'i''  aiicliirity  of  hi*  «ntirc,  and  the  perfect  origin*  and  omtaient  of  BmaUL  Ba  iadalfw^yiiijr  freely 
nil  ,  r  ii:  I.  •  luaiiDLr.  in.i  ir  sk.  i'atn  otic«!  the  innKt  extra»     in  his  writinga in  cauanaoo  BMiokaaBdlJOnuiGaiBai 


ordinary  «Tittr«  of  nnv  ui;<  or  roiintry         ilhry.  and,  moreOTCT,  bad  the  hardihood  tO  rniac^  IBJO 

'•  Skelton  is  a  cun^iu's.  iible,  «ml  rcumr  .  .l  U  « riter,  mild  terms,  on  the  manners  and  Mfe  of  Owim  i 

with  strong  sense,  a  \vn\  of  Ltiraour,  uml  ^  iiu-  inin-  Wolsey.  We  rannot  help  coasidering  Skoltaaag  aa 

(rinntioni  he  had  a  wonderful  command  of  the  EiiKlish  ornament  uf  his  own  tiM^  Wd  a%MNflNlVlafBMI 

Uu|uafe,  and  oae  who  wm  ■^yicd,  ia  hia  ton),  by  ai  who  oonw  alu»  huo." 


Digitized  by  Google 


Valuable  and  Inkresting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


SEMI-SAXON.— TiM  Depvling  Soar*  AOOtm  «0  «0  Body,  %  Fngment  flf  m 
Scmi^hsan  Poem,  diBoorered  amoong  the  AttinnB  of  Worowtcr  Oithadnl,  bf  Sr 
TirnMAR  PnTLLippB,  Bart.,  with  an  Sq^lith  Kutklinn  bj  S.  W.  BoiesB.  Bro,  omif 

1(K)  ritlVAlKLY  PKINTED.  ii. 

DICTIONABY  OF  AECHAIC  AND  PEOVINCIAL  WORDS, 
OlMoiato  PhTMBi,  PiOTwbt,  mA  AaduA  Ontomi»  from  Iho  Beign  of  Bdward  I. 

Bv  JaMKS  ObCHAED  TIalliaveli.,  F.K  S,,  F.S.A.,  kc.    2  vol^,  8vo,  containing  upwariU 
0/ 1000  pages,  doteljf  prini^  in  double  eolmmns,  cloth,  a  new  amd  eket^er  edUiom,    £1.  Is. 
It  rontun«  above 60,(Xm woids tembodjiug  dt  ttw  anMltotelbnBliM« 


Vaamu  scattiTcd  KluMarics  of  the  Eo^idi  unKuage),  of  leferenoe.  Moft  of  the  ponndMl  Arduune  an  il- 

rormtne  a  rompliTc  key  forthe  readerof  oarola  PocU,  hutmted  by  enmplee  eelected  nvB  earlv  Ifcrfitei 

l>niniiitiiif<!    n    Imkiihs.  and  other  authors,  whoae  MS8.  ud  HM  books, and  by  fiir  the  gnaur  fSrtiM 

work*  alxiaud  ».iL  uiiusioiu,  of  «lucb  cxpUnationa  will  be  fimnd  tobe  original  authorities. 

ESSAYS   ON  THE  LITERATURE,  POPULAR  SUPERSTI- 
TIONS,  nd  Hktory  of  England  in  tho  Middk  Agen  By  XWaUf  WkOBT,  If.  A., 

F.R.S.    2  vols,  post  8to,  eleganti^  prUUed,  cloth.  16«. 

r<ni/<'afj  — Easar  1.  Aniclo-Saxon  Puetry.  IT  Anglo-  Rush,  and  the  FroUcaome  Ehret.   XI.  On  IHinl-iji'i 

Norman  Poetry  111  Chaiiaon»  de  Gc»te,«r  llistoricul  llutory  of  Fiction.    XII.  On  the  History  and  Irarn- 

lUmiaiiri'»  uf  the  Middle  Agin    IV  ( >n  Pnni  rb«  and  miMioa  of  Ponular  Storiea.    XUlOu  the  I'm  tr)  of 

I'opular  Suvinija.     V.  On  the  Au^lo-I.«itin  iVnts  of  History.    XIV.  Adventures  of  Hereward  tLe  >*i<-jiu 

tlu- 1  Wi  lfili'r.  iitury.    VI  Ahctard  iiid  tlu  Srholaslic  XV.  l1ie  Storv  of  Eustace  the  Monk.    XVI  The  Hi»- 

Pliil  •^iphy   VII  On  Dr.  Grimm's  German  M.Mholojry.  tory  of  Fuikc  htiwanne.  XVU  On  the  Popuhr  t^. 

VIII.  Ou  the  Ntttioiiil  Fiury  MyiholoKjr  of  Kn^jUmd.  of  Kohin-Hood  BiiUads.    XVllI  On  the  l  uniairsi  lA 

IX.  On  the  Poptdm  SupristitioM  of  MoiKrn  (irt  «fc,  Ireland  by  the  .\nKlo-Nonnans  XIX  On  Okl  Lnt:Uah 
and  tlieir  Conneiion  »itu  the  EngUah.    X.  Ou  J'riar      Political  !>ongs.    XX  On  the  Scott :4h  Poet,  Ihintj-ir. 

EARLY    HISTORY    OF  FREEMASONRY   IN  ENGLAND. 
llliustnit^Hl  by  an  English  Foem  of  the  XlVth  Oentmj,  with  Notes.   B7  i.  O. 
Halliwsix.   Post  8vo,  Second  BdrüMT,  wiA  a  ßttämih  ^  Ob  migm^  MS,  im  Ut 


Sritish  Musevm^  cloth.    2x.  6<i. 

"The  mteri-sl  whirh  the  curious  piH'tn,  of  wliitli  ulufh  is  not  common  with  such  publications.  Mr. 

thia  piiMirrif jon  is  chitflv  coni;Ki?Ld,  has  excited,  is  HalliwiU        r.nrefully  revised  the  new  edition,  and 

proved  by  the  fact  of  its  (lavtni;  been  transkted  into  increased  ita  utility  by  the  addition  oT  a  ooai|dct«  and 


Qennaii,  and  of  its  having  reached  a  second  editioBf 

'TORRENT  OP  PORTUGAL  ;  an  Engliih  VMckal  Roman»,  now  first  pob- 

lishcd,  from  nn  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Century,  preserved  in  the  Chetham  Library 
at  Manchester.    Edited  by  J.  O.  llAiXiW£Li^  iui.   Post  8to,  cloth,  w$\form  wUk  EUeom, 
r,  amd  WMis  fmhUoitiomM.  §§, 


"Tliisis  a  Tshttbla  sad  IntanjtiiigsddHiaBtoov  büag  to  a  OMdcn  veeder.  yet  the  dais  to  vhieh  il 
IM  of  early  Engtish  oietrical  raouuieea,  aad  aa  te*     rightly  behiags  will  vahie  it  accordingly  both  becaasc 


ünenaoble  compaaioa  to  tlie  ooOedioos  «f  BilMi^  it  is  curfanis  ia  its  details,  and  possesses  philolo.-.tMJ 

Weber,  and  EUis." — Uteran  GwtU.  fmportaaee.    To  the  general  n-adcr  it  presents  one 

"A  lit«rary  rurio«ily.  ana  one  lx>th  wdcome  and  feature,  viz ,  the  reference  to  \\,«\'anil  Smith,  uh  j« 

•erriceable  totiie  Inver'of  black-lettered  lore.  Tboogh  Su  W.  Scott  has  inrcsted  «nth  sui  much  interest."— 

the  obsoletem  5s  uf  the  style  may  occasion  sad  stuap  Mttnf»Htm  <" 


XJ ARROW  ING  OF  HELL  ;  a  Mirade  Play,  written  in  the  Reign  of  Edwarf 
II,  now  first  pubhshed  from  the  Original  in  the  British  Mtiaeiun,  with  a  Moden 
Beading,  Introduction,  and  Vote*.  By  Jamss  Obchabd  Halliwxxx,  Esq.,  F.RjS.,  P.S^., 
Ac.   8to,  Mioed,  St. 

This  canons  piece  is  soppoaed  to  be  the  earliest  gUsh  Poebry;  Sharoa  TanMor's  Eaglaad;  Co/Iier^ 
tpscisien  of  dramatic  oomposttion  in  the  English  lao-  Uistonr  of  EngUah  Diamtie  Paelrr.  VoL  IL  n  ill. 
|Me:  sM«  BaUuB's  lifa^  MtkmmUm$^UIkeMmm£^    ^  P 

Blntfallauni^CastQai^VoLUi  VvMln.  " 

'M'UOJS  FOETICA;  ^amAVkiamidOIA'So^VQgth» 

Manners  and  Art«  of  the  XVth  Oanftiny.  Xditod  fegr  J.  O.  HAumuk  Poatafo^ 

wiUf  100  copies  printed,  cloth.  5#. 

Con/cw/j-  — Colyn  Hlowbol's  Testament  ;  the  He-  Lobe,  HeniJ  YlHth's  Fooh  Bomance  of  Bobext  «( 
bate  of  tlie  CwiMntrr's  T.-.ls,  the  Mrrchnnt  and       Sicily;  mi  fm  «AMf  emwm  fiem       tit*  tmt 

his  Shjd;   the  Muid  aud   tho   .M.i^jjie  ;  tkgy  on  i-iriJ 

A  NECDOTA  LITERARIA  :  a  Collection  of  Short  Poems  in  English,  LiUin, 
and  nvndh,  iDastratiTe  of  the  Literatora  and  Hialoiy  of  Bn^bMl  in  tiw  Tfiyift 

Century  ;  and  more  e«}jecially  of  the  Condition  and  Planners  of  the  diffarent  CI&tae«  «I 
Society.    By  T.  Wbiout,  \1.A.,  F.8.A.,  &c.    8vo,  cloth,  only  250  printed.    7t.  6d. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  particuiariy  in 
Pionunoiaiion,  familiarly  pointed  out.    By  Qsouoji  JACKdON.    l&no.  XaiED 
—  wUk  •  cohw9i  firottHtfism  i/O»  "  9$im  BiiigiaMg."  6dL 
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John  Rmitü  SmUh,  36,  Soho  Square,  London, 


T^ARLY  MYSTERIES, udottMrlrttoPmortliBmthMidXmihoMlulH. 

Edited,  from  original  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum»  and  the  Libraries  of  Oxford, 

Cßmbridi^e,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  by  Thob.  Wüiout,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    8vo,  hdi.    4».  6J. 

•'  llc*iJc»  tbe  curujus  iprdmeiui  nf  the  dramatic  on  thr  nwplc  of  Norf-ilk,  written  by  a  Monk  of  Peter- 

•tyle  of  Middle-A^  LAtmity,  Mr  Wri^jhi  h.is  t;iveu  borou^rn,  uuJ  uiiswt  reU  in  the  »ame  style  by  John  of 

two  compositiont  m  tlie  Niirrntn  e  Klr<i;ic  Vcrsf  (»  St.  Onu-r  ,  anil,  liatly.  «nne  itpriKhtly  *nJ  often  pracc- 

fitvourile  uic-wurc  at  Ihiit  prnoJ;,  lu  the  Com>ttlia  fül  »on^«  fr<jn»  a  MS  in  the  AxunJcl  CoUecliun,  w  1  icU 

Bn'Mont?  and  theGitn  .  r  Vit.ili<>  Hl.  st'iisia,  wliirh  form  sfford  a  VCTT  favounble  uiea  at  the  IVTIC  poeUj  of 

a  link  (if  I'l^nni'ction  bctwrm  tli>>  ('[A^sictl  nuil  Muldli--  SSr  dirfHl ilMlirtlMn.*<~0Hli>M^*  JC|flMlfc 
agi:  Literature:  some  n-in.irkablc  Satyncal  Rliymus 

KARA  MATHEMATICA;  oraCoUeotioaofTw^tiseiontiieMatiiemttticaaiid 
8ull!|eel•«mlleoled1rilhtlla^fllom■llfl^  By  J.  O.  HixnawnSb 

8to,  Skcond  Edition,  cJulh.  3j. 


CcnUmU . — Johaaat*  dc  Sacro-Bosoo  Tractatq»  de  Doratum  of  Ifoonlicht,  from  a  MS.  of  the  Thirteenth 

Arte  Nuraerandi;  Method  useü  in  England  in  the  Centary ;  on  the  Hcnmiration  of  Hcighta  and  DÜ- 

("ifleenth  Centunr  for  lak \ag  tbe  Altitude  of  a  St«epl^  tancca ;  Alexandri  de  Villa  Dd  Carmen  de  AJi|ohsmo ; 

Treatise  on  the  Numeration  of  Aljronam;  Treatiie  on  Preface  to  a  Calendar  arAbsaaaek  for  l4S0t  Jühannia 


Gtaasea  for  Opt\n\  Purpow».  by  .  Bourne ;  Johannis  Noifoik  ia  Aitsai  flonSWkBis  s—mala^  V«(ct 
Bobyns  de  O  inu  t   Commentanai  Two  Table*  ahowinf     Barff  AllMBaeki^  Sf  tM  MklOV«  to*  Iw. 


the  time  of         Water  at  London  Bnd^c,  and  the 

PHILOLOGICAL  PROOFS  of  tho  Oripvn)  lenity  and  "Recent  Origin  of  ths 
^  Himmi  liaoe,  dtjrived  from  a  Ciomparison  of  tUo  lawguagcM  of  £iut>pe^  Aaia,  Africa, 
MdAsMriMk  B]r  A.  J.  Jbmns.  Sro^tflsO.  dr.  (oryM^WM  Ut.  W.) 

Printed  nt  the  raggeation  of  Dr.  Pkfaliard,  to  wboae  worka  it  viU  be  found  a  uaeftil  fupplement. 
A  MERIC  ANIS  MS  .—A  Dictionary  of  Americanisms.    A  Glossary  of  Words  and 
Phrases  colloqtiiallj  uaed  in  the  United  States.  Bj  J.  R.  BAJiTUSTT.  Thidt  8yo,cloih.  12*. 

T>HIL0L0UICAL  GRAMMAR,  founded  upon  EogUah,  and  framed  from  a 
ocmipaiison  of  mom  fhan  Sixty  Langiuges,  being  sa  Intvt^^ 

Grammar,  and  a  help  to  Grauunara  of  all  Languages,  cspociallv  Ei-i^'li^li,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
Bv  the  Bev.  W.  BAjuiBi,  b.D^  auUnor  of  fcho  **  AjooLo^änon  l>ekoiuj),"  *«  Dorset 
]Ha]eol|'*4o.  Boat  Sro,  4»  tiU  jwm*. 


^Drobtntial  Oialtctö  of  €nflIantJ* 

TJIBLlOGRArilJCiVL  LIST  of  aU  the  Work«  which  IvBvo  been  jmbUshed 
towards  üiustratmg  tlie  Prormcud  Dialects  of  fioghmd.  Bj  Johk  AvmeUj  Smith. 

''VsqrssiTiOidUato  sach  sssnsscnte  the  ftudy  of  our  provincial  dialects,  ST  snssllsslfalgvsrtssa  ttlft 
eaiisilS  SWlljSS^  WsfSSj  SsnlisUj  ncuauiinud  il  to  notice."— ir«lr»y>Uite». 

rr ALLIWBLI/S  HISTORICAL  SKETCH   OF  THE  PRO* 

VINCIAL  DIALECTS  OF  EiiQLASD.   Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples, 
(extratiM. fhm  tkelnirodmetiom  to  the  Dlciionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Wordi.)  6to.  2*. 

GLOSSARY  OF  PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  WORDS  USED 
IN  ENGLAND ;  by  F.  Gkosb,  F.8.A.  j  with  wUuh  is  now  incorporated  the  SUF- 
VXXUKKT,  by  Samvu.  Pxoox,  F.SJL         Sffo^  dML  4s.  94, 

IIWBtilityofaPnmndsiaiflsaarytoaUperaowd^  wonM  be  entirely  a  wwk  of  wyfCWtSllss.  GflSSS 
stlOBS  of  anderatanding  oar  ancient  poeta,  ia  as  sni*  and  P(t^  are  constantly  rdSnea  to  ia  TottV  Jehift> 
veraally  aeknowifd^'t'd.  that  tu  ritt- 1  int  i  si  proof  of  It      smN  DiclioMary." 

COBN  WALL.— Specimens  of  Cornish  Frorincial  Dialect,  collected  and  arranged  tj  Ü90UI 
7av  TBSiiro<H>ia,  wMi  aoimTntroduotoiT  Remaricsancl  a  OlMsaiy  by  an  AnfiqMriMi 

Friend,  nlso  a  Selection  of  So?  i  ts  and  other  Pieces  connected  with  OowiwdL  Poai 
8to.     With  curiom  portrait  of  Dolly  Pentreath.    Cloth,  is 

CHESHIRE. — ^Attempt  at  a  Glossary  of  some  wonis  usixi  m  Ciicshire.  By  KoüJiB 
WiLBRAiuii^  Ao.  iaiao,M^.  ««.ed.  (on^iMlpHwSik) 

DBVOJ^SHIRE.— A  DcTonahiro  Dialoge  in  Four  Parts,  (%  Mrs.  P.\T.?rrTt,  nVrr  to  Sir 
JotktM  MeimoUUt)  with  Glotaan  bj  the  Ber.  J.  ¥aiu^ktf^  id  Membury,  Derail. 
18ino»elofi.  U,9A, 

DOBSET.— Poems  of  Bml  tdft^  in  ^^ic  Dorset  Dialect,  withaDusertation  and  Glossary. 

By  tho  ncv.  WixLiAif  BABmH  B.D.  &MO0S»  SooxtOK^  mUotjfed  md  comM^ 

royal  12mo,  cloth.  10s. 
A    flne  poetic  fecUagllAls^ved  thnmgh  the  various      Bumi :  the  "  Gentleman's  Magaxine"  far  December, 
piece*  in  thia  vohusc}  scoocdiD^  to  some  critics  1&14,  gare  a  terie*  of  ths  1^  Kdition  wme  psfcs 

tluug  has  appeared  squsl  lo  it  lince  (1w  tins  of     io  tengtb. 
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Vahtabk  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Soid  by 


PUBHAK.— A  GloMary  of  Words  used  in  Teetda&e^  is  flw  Oboty  of  Duriana.  B«* 

8to,  wtM  a  if  ai>  of  the  Dulrict,  cloUL  6*. 
"OoatriM  »boat  tvo  tbooaaad  words  ...  Iiis  be*      Knapre  ud  litermture  ...  the  aatbor  has  eri.Jrntly 


 tte  flrtt  and  only  coUcction  of  words  sod      bnjujjlit  to  bear  nn  cilensivc  persoiuu  an  -ULLnt 

■hiMM  Bccaltar  to  this  distfiet»  sod  we  hail  H  time*  uee  with  Um  eoiuMn  tonym«  "  —  Jtariügtom 
ftNMftvStecPBlribiitii»  toltekii^   


E88IIX.— John  Voaket  md  liuj  Styles  t  a  Poem  ;  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  striking 
Ungual  lomliniu!«  p(>culiar  to  Essex  ;  with  a  Oloftmaiy.    Bj  ChiBTiW  OlaBK,  Ktq^  of 
Great  Tot  ham  llall,  Essex.    Post  8to,  cioth.  2j. 
-  The  poem  possess**  considermble  honKWr^lWT*        "  liUbH»  the  ttdact  of  Essoi  petfeeUy."— JbbrAic 

*cry  pleaswit  tnfle  "—Literary  Gattttt.  "Foil  of  quBt  wit  and  hmucßa."  —  Oe»t*$  Mmg.^ 

"A  rerr  clcrcr  pnxlucti  n  "—t.^^fi  Ltt.  /mvmA  S^*9i 

"  Full  dir  rich  humotu. "—Jiuei  Mercury.  "  A  Tory  derer  and  amuias  piece  of  local  desenp- 

"  Veiy  dnU."— Jf«(r«|Mlil««.  Vuii."-~Artk4toiofut. 

IprvT  — Dirk  and  Sal,  or  Jack  ud  Jon'«  lUr :  ft  Dqggral  P«Mni,iii  theSantiahDialook 

Third  Edition.  12mo.  Gd, 

LAKCASUIBE. — Dialect  of  South  Lancuhire,  or  Tim  Bobbin's  Tummus  and  Mearj ; 
reriaed  and  corrected,  with  hit  ShymeSf  and  av  MrTi4M«>  Qimsabt  of  Words  and 
Phrase«,  chiefly  used  by  the  rural  popuktion  of  the  manuiftotari^g  Diftactg  of  Soulh 

Lancashire.    Bj  Samuel  Dahfo&d.    12ino,  cloth.    Zm.  9d. 

LEICESTEBfl^ffig^  Wordis^Phra^  B^yavs,  DJ),  Meat 

HOBTHAMPTONSHIEE.—The  Dialect  and  Folk -Lor©  of  NorthamptonaU» » ft  GlosMiy 
of  Nortliamptonshire  Prorinciaiisms,  Collection  of  Faiiy  Legends,  Popular  Super- 
•titions,  Aiicimt  Cuatoma,  PTOTflrh^  fta     By  Thomai  Stsbsbiso.  12mo^ 

B0BSBX. — A  Olosaary  of  thft  novinoialisms  of  the  County  of  Sussex.  By  W.  DiTSSin 
Ooom,  PofI  9not  Smoid  Bdxhov,  xvlabosd,  doik,  6«. 

SUSSEX.'-JaaOladpoWaTripto'lbniflariiiSewdi  te  Ddkr  Tkwi,  and  IkOfv  he  got 
ndbanooi^toMf  faiaiiftyhoBwl  Written  m  SoMex  BoggenL  IStaM.  ML 

WESTMORELAND  A^T)  CUMBEBLAND.— Dialogues,  Poems,  Songs,  and  BaDads, 
by  Tarious  Whten^  in  tba  Westmoreland  and  CiunberlaDd  Dialects,  now  first  ool- 
keladi  to  wlndi  it  ■ddsd,  •  oopiooa  QHoasaiy  of  Wovda  pwaliar  totiwwOoaiiliat. 
Poitaro^  pp.  406»  otoO.  9». 

Ulis  LUlhilU—  sowpliii^  ia ths  Wmimmiimmi  Jto.  the  Cambriaa  Ba>d(j««hiAiyMwim»)&«f  «HiurW)« 

UcL  Mia.  Amb  WiMMsrt  »B»  Iballlar  Dialogiie^  VIL  Soan  by  Miss  Blamirs  aad  Hns  TIBL 

with  Ptocaas.  tc;  aad  in  tfca  Owlylaa*  Ji*fec<.  L  Beats  ^oha  Ba^aaaj  ML  Aafrt wabi 

pbcns  and  Wstorals  by  ths  Bar.  loridi  Balph:  EL  WialMMlHd      Caiat^lMt  Warik 

Putorals,  fcc..  by  Ewaa  Ckrk)  III.  Letters  tea 

Dublin,  by  a  young  Bonowdale  Shepherd,  by  I«aa  ^  ilgs  poeucai  anoutfanaia  "Mr.  and  Mia.  9m^ 

Ritsf.n ;  IV  Poems  lir  John  Stan  ■,  Y .  Poems  by  Maifc  hov^  fWt  to  lha  dnat  BwhiMHo^*  a»  to  ha  iHtoi 

iMMdal« :  VL  Ballads  and  aopg»  by  Robert  AadOTOO,  la  tUs  volam. 


Wil/UIUIBB.— A  Glossary  of  PWfjnahlWqrta  and  Phwwi  in     in  TOI^^ 

their  DeriTation  in  numerous  inflftnoas  com  the  Language  of  tilftAa||^ft4nOlllb  By 

JoHK  YoNOs  Akbbman,  Esq.,  JtAJL    12mo,  cloth.  Z$. 

YOBESHIRE.— The  Yorkshire  Dialeot»  exemplified  in  Yarious  Daalogimi  Ihlsa^  and 
Songs,  applioabia to  tlio Countyi  willi ft  Qhiasaiy.  Boat 8n».  1a 

"A  shilling  book  worth  its  money;  most  of  the      fMÜDfr«  of  the  nutic  mind;  and  the  addresfrs  t« 
pieces  of  composition  arr  not  onlv  hnrniless,  but  pood      Wehes  and  Porertr  bare  much  of  the  freedom  aad 
and  pretty.   The  eclofn^eon  the  cicath  of  '  Awd  Duay,'      ■P'l^t  sf  Biusa        Jaalf—aa'j  JDyarfaib 
an  outworn  horse,  is  aii  outpouring:  of  some  of  tbe  best  1841. 

VOBKSHIKB.— The  Eaikmshire  {dittrietqf  Sheffield)  Glosaary.   By  the  BeY.  JoBSFS 


lUloUiAiv. — xne  xiaiumsmre  (otmtosqr  amypeia)  u^iosaary.   uj  tne  AeY.  JOBSFS 
HuiTTBB,  author  of  the  History  of  **Hälkauiun,''  **8oan  YonÄb^"  Ab.  Foal 

8to,  cloth.    4t.  (origineU  price  8*.) 

XCRKSHIRE. — Baimsla  Foak's  Annual,  on  onnybody  els  as  beside  fort  V  rears  1842 
and  1843,  be  Tom  Ta£Oi>LKHOTi.X ;  to  which  is  added  the  BamsJey'and  Villan 
'SaeotdfOrthaBookofVlMtaaadl'lHMisiibjiriDNirT.  Utaio,pp.loa 

YOBESHIRE.— Sum  Thowts  abaght  Ben  Bunt's  Weddin ;— Tom  Trtsddlehojle's  Thowta 
abaght  Nan  Buat'a  Ohiiimaa  Iba  Party,  40b  Two  Pieots  ißanuUg  DMtaL} 
I2mo.  6d. 
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John  Russell  Smith,  '66,  Soho  Square,  London. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INDEX  to  Remains  of  Antiquity  of  the  C<»ltic,  RomMio- 
British,  and  Anglo-Saxon  ri'riod><,  bj  JouN  YoNOfi  AKKUHAV^Fellow  and  Seertiaty 
the  Society  of  Antiquariet.    8to,  illtutraiUi  mA  fmmmwu  mtgr99k»g$t  «mgriring 

mpward»  of  five  humlrni  ohJecU^  cloth.  15-». 

Thu  work,  thouzh  intcndi  il  iis  an  inlroduciion  and  rows — Urns — Swonls — Spears — Kaivea— UmllOMf  flf 

a  guide  to  the  stu  ly  of  our  early  nnti>,uit;ci.  w.U,  it  is  Shichls  —  Buckles  —  Flbabt^BullM^Hrir  11m  — 

b<)i>ed,  alao  urore  of  icnicc  u  ä  book  of  nitnwx  to  H<  a  );)  &r  &.c  Scr 

the  MMtiwi ArdUMllMMti  Iba flntiOto  Ve M ftl*  lin  Ihnmuii^  o;  Avt^^mm'»  (u  far  :u  ri  !.«r.-s  ro 


lows:  Brilaim.    'llie  <it 'vs rij-lriMl  TaKlfS  of  I'Toit  ;.;!  (tic 

I'ART  I.   Cbltic  Pkrioo. — Tunuili.  or  Parrow»  Notitia,  aiuJ  «hc  Iti.xkrakv  of  RiciiAai)  ol Cir»  n- 

ftbdCaimi — Cromrlech»— Sepulchral  Ca« cs — Kot-küii;  cestkr,  tugcther  with  aduaiftcd  liidei  of  llie  con* 

Stone*— Stone  Circirs,  8u!.  Ic— ^Jbjerts  disrorrn <l  in  tenta  of  the  AtCBMUMIA  (Vob.  i  to  XXXl}  are  givMl 

Celtic  Sepalchrcs — l'nu~ Beads — Weapons — liuple*  in  an  Appendix, 
menta,  we. 

täxt  II.  RoMAJto-BamsH  Piaion.— Tumuli  of  "One  of  the  first  wants  of  an  incipient  Antii}tiary, 

Am  Bomano-Bntuh  Period — Burial  places  of  the  Ro-  is  the  bcilitv  uf  conipariion,  and  here  it  is  fomi'^hcd 

nans  —  PavcmenU  —  Camps  —  Vifluii  —  Sepulchral  him  at  one  giaoce.  The  plates,  indeed,  form  the  most 

Monuments — Sepnldual  Inscriplious— DciLcHtoiy  lo>  Talnable  part  of  the  book,  both  bj  tbcir  number  nud 

ichptions— CMnueaontive  lAscriptioii*'— Altars—  ttie  judiooos  selectioii  of  tmok  and  examples  which 

Urns— Glass  Ycssch— 'FBml»— Xnaüllw— CoiM  -  lliagr  coBtain.  It  is  a  book  whidi  we  can,  on  this  m- 

CoiiMDOBldSii fee.  fee.  mm» «rfdy  «nd  vanatarneomiBend  to  all  who  an 


Pan  in.  AifOuvSAnnv  Trtoo.— Taaul]  -De-     faitervsted  to  Vbit  of  their  natire  bma."— 

tailed  List  of  Ohjerf  i  di^cn  i  ri-d  in  Aij-l')-Siuon  Bar-      lAttran/  Qmtllt. 

■pEMAINS    OF    PAGAN   SAXONDOM,  praicipally  from  Tumuliin  En- 
gUad,  drawn  from  the  originals.    Described  and  BlUBtrated  hj  J.  Y.  AusiLUf» 
4to^  PvBUSHXNe  nr  Pabtb  at  Sr.  Od.  eacik 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ENGLISH 
AKTIQUrn  ES,  especulfy  thdM  of  th»  Thne  Fint  Modt  i  or  Hinte  fi»  tho  In- 
experienced.   By  J.  y.  AKERMAy. 

a  small  tract  for  distribution,  at  one  shilling  per  dozen,  osefol  to  giTe  tt  excavators,  ploughmen,  kc,  wbo  are 
ipl  to  dntngr  aitielM  thcgr  Cud  if  Ml  Of  pndoQs  ootaL 

A  RCHiEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL.  Sn^toli.  a^8.4 

5,  6    £1.  Is  each ;  and  toL  7 Juttcomft$M,wia  m  taitra  qamiaUmi^tdtKManm 

and  plates.    £1.  lis.  Qd. 

J.  R.  Smith  bating  been  appointed  PabBsher  to  the  Afdueolo^cal  Anodation,  their  Pablications  may  be 

bad  of  him  b  future. 

"DRITISH  ARCILEOLOCICAL  ASSOCIATION.— A  Report  of  th» 
Prococdinei  of  the  British  Arclueological  Association,  at  the  Worcester  SeMUon. 
August,  1848.  Bj  A.  J.  Dvmmr.  Thicft  8ro,  «tUl  engraciiu/t,  dofk,  £1.  1#. 

'\rERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  Proceedings  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
~    Britiah  Arc^MBologiea]  Asaoeutioo,  Iwld  at  tlia  Tluatm  of  the  Waatorn  IM/awf 
Institution,  Ml  ICarct,  184^5,  T.  J.  Pettiin-cvr,  Eiq.,  in  theOliair.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Thomas  Wbioht.   6vo,  sewed.   \s.  dd. 

A  succinct  history  of  the  diviiion  between  the  ArchirologicaJ  Association  and  Institnte. 

A  NTIQUARIAN   ETCHING   CLUB.— Tho  Publications  of  the  Anti- 
qnaiian  Etching  dub,  for  the  year  lö^iy,  consisting  ofb^pUUet  of  Churches,  louts, 

fer  tiia  jear  1860^  «oittaimb^  86  plaim.  4to,Mf;  10». 
yESTIGES   OF  THE  ANTIQUITIES   OF  DERBYSHIRE, 

'  and  the  Sepulchral  Usages'  of  it?  Tii1mbit;ui(n,  from  the  most  Eomote  Ages  to  tha 
Befonnation.  Bj  Thoxab  Baxemait,  Esq.,  of  Yolgrave,  Derbyshire.  In  one  handsome 
aol.  8to,  wiA  mmenm  woadeut»  IkamU  mud  their  eonteal^  Orouee,  Ihmbs,  .fc, 
cloth,  16c  1848 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ROMAN  VILLAS  of  tho  Angnatan  Agi^  thair 

Architectural  Dippof^ilion  and  Enrichments,  and  on  tlic  remains  of  Roman  Doiiiea' 
tic  Edifieea  dibcovurcd  in  Gr<«t  Britain.  By  Tuoxas  Mouu.  8to.  2  plates,  cloth, 
4ff.  6d.  (or^Molprwa  8a.) 
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pEUQÜLfi  ANTIQUIiE:  EBORAC£NSIS,orBdiotor.Aaliqoii7, 

ing  to  the  County  of  York.    By  W  Bowkah,  of  Leeds,  assisted  by  eereral 
Antiquaries,    4to,  mntk  mffravinga,  y^Uihinig  in  QiMrUrUf  FtarU.    2*.  6d.  each, 

TUE  ROMAN  WALL:  m  Historical. TtypognphicaJ, and  DaMripkhre  
of  the  Boiier  of  tiM  Lomr  IMmnu,  «ztan&if  tmn  Hie  1^  to  tin  Seiwigr, 
deduced  from  numerous  personal  surreys.  By  the  Rev.  John  CoixryowooD  Bnrc«,F.S.A-, 
Shiok  8to,  Ssoon)  äMO  KviABan  Eomozr,  with  40  plaUt  mtd  200  woodcuU^  a  ' 
torn  w§hmit  ia^mtwom.  <L  U^A  ft«r  Oopi«  on  Lab«  Papbb,  4to,  £2.  St. 

"  FoUnving  the  inpolte  oft  fmh  interest  to  remihit  or  the  wurks  of  Archsolo^sti  upon  otur  Boian  r« 

of  the  Roman  kict,  recrnUy  exceed  tirnonffk  Encltth  i»Aiut.  rspi-cially  those  which  rei.iti-  to  hit  imaeilatc 

Arc)ueol«^i»t»,Mr  Prucc  hts  now  «upplieJ  t  deudera-  f\ib)tc\.  "SpecUitor 

tumm  AutiqiitnaiiUtcrttart.bj  producing  tTretttae,        "  lu  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Bmce't  work,  ve  may 

inwii  rli  he  hai  happily  combined  nmch  of  the  in-  a  hop«  that  onr  brief  notice  of  tome  air  itt  ttt 

forii..tti()n  giai;ered  by  prenou*  writera  with  a  BSSS  mty  promotr  ut  circuiniioB.   The  tothor'a  tlylt 


of  or:.. mal  and  personal  obterrttioDi." — .^iHnMl  ^  dsn  it  bt^hlv  rradable.  the  ftcti  he  hat  oaltrctcd  wü 

Ii«  j1rcJuK>togic»l  ImlttuU,  Vol  Tiii,  p  105.  make  it  uaeiul  fur  rcfcn  uce.  ud  itt  porlatuLiy,  aai 

"  The  Roman  Wall  it  a  vary  eltborate  and  paias*  the  dear  trrmngemcnt  of  the  mbicct-mtttcr.  thoold 

taiktnp  work,  on  one  of  the  moat  intercttinf  of  Britith  iotrodnce  it  ta  t  oompanion  to  all  whs  Mf  dsitoa  It 

Htiqiutiea.   Mr  Bruce  it  t  man  of  leaminfr,  whether  ^ody  folly  one  of  tae  noblett  auiUMMali  sf  MT 

■a  Kgaida  Roman  history,  in  connection  with  Bntain,  eouutry."— <r«nf/eaui(i'«  Maguine. 

RELIQUIE  ISUEL\NiB  :  the  Bemaina  of  the  Soman  Isurium.  now  Aid- 
^^^rough^  nag^Bn^hto^   ^«yw^illiMi|bray  and  described,  ii^  ii£5AX 

I     Tbe  SaoM,  witb  tes  hosaic  favfkekts  coloübxd,  ehik.  £2.  St. 

The  moat  highly  iUutnted  work  crer  pubhahed  on  a  Roman  Sution  in  England. 

TYESCaiPTION  OP  A  ROMAN  BUILDING,  and  other  Eemaii»,  di«- 
corered  at  Caiblboit,  in  IfflOOMMkhihiM.  fij^    S.  Lis.    Imperial  8to^  mtk  20 


'MOTITIA  BRITANNIA,  or  an  Inquiry  oonoeniqg  «»  T<nii1iliM,1hmi,  €te* 

dition,  and  Progressive  CiTÜiatton  of  the  Aborigines  of  Britain ;  to  which  is 
appended  a  brief  Betrospect  of  the  Besulta  of  their  Intercotuw  with  tha  P^-pt  Bw 


ABCOaSOLOOIST  AKD  JOURNAL  OF  ANTIQUARIAN 

SCIENCE.    Edited  by  J.  O.  SALrnvEit.   8to,  Nos.  I  to  X,  < 
iDdes,  pp.  420,  mih  19  engravingt,  clotk,  rtdmsedjinm  10».  Gd.t069.6d. 


kgh  MUopai^y.  tasofnghy,  Finiiiilh|>  sf  Ifca  ic. 


^umitfmatirSa 

praiODUCTION   TO   THE   STUDY  OF  ANCIENT  AND 

X   MODEEN  COINS.   By  J.  Y.  Axsbxak,  Seertiary  of  the  Soattv  of  AatUnuuim. 


7ooIscap  8to,  vnth  numerottt  Wood 
imirodmctoty  hook,)  eloth.   6#.  6</. 

CoWTSJrrs:  8«CT.  1.— Oripin  of  Coinaac.— Creek 
Be^l  Coina.  3.  Greek  Civic  Coins.  3.  Greek  Im- 
MrulCoini  4  One.n  of  lUimanC^jiuaKe— Conjular 
Coiaa.  f.  Koman  Imp) nal Coins.  S.  Roman  Dntish 
Gaiaa.  7.  Ancient  Bnluh  CoiaafS.  S.  Aaglo^Saxon 


U.  OoMiiieBtal  Moaey  is  the 


S'-ntrh  Coinage.  11.  Cotaafe  of  Ireland.  11. 

*■  "  "  "  aSS 

.  «aixnu  i^teteataUTct  of  Caiaaa 

irgcnesin  "    •   -     -  —  - 

of  Mots  Of] 


G  i:iic  Coint.   

a^l9  U.  Vtrknu  c^ccaeatatiTct  of  Caiaami^ 
rorgcnesinjüadoit  tiid  Modtrn  Tinea.   IC  1 


rPRADESMEN'S  TOKENS  >^ck  in  London  «fl  il»TleiDify,tai  1MB  «o 

1671,  described  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  4c.  By  J.  Y.  Afbuma» 
F^RA.  ^vo,        a  pl<U9$  qf  numerous  •xam^Ut,  doth.  Ifta.— Lisoi  P^ns,  in  iit% 

streets,  old  tarem  and  cofTee-houae  »lena,  &r.,  «tc. 
with  on  introductory  accouat  of  the  rawtet  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  tuch  a  mrrea^. 


paphinl  tnd  autiqnarian  notet  on  persona,  places, 

ANCIENT  COINS  OF  CITIES  AND  PRINCES,  Geographicafl, 
Arranged  and  JDeeoribed,  HxBPairzA,  aAiUA,  BBiTAima.  By  J.  Y.  Aeermail 
Fm.  Swh  ■*»  mftmni^  ^mmjf  kmiiwi  coimfrm  miml  tmmjih»,  doth,  18*. 


Digitized  by  Google 


/oft»  Ruuell  SmUh,  36,  Soho  Sgwtre,  Lonebm. 


pOINS  OF  THE  ROMANS  RELATING  TO  BRITAIN, 
^   Described  and  ninstnted.  By  J.  Y.  AnBMAV,FAA.  8mO«D  BbitiOH,  grattfy 

enlargixl,  8ro,  tnik  plaU*  mi  wtodcuU.   10#.  6d. 


Tbc  "  Prix  de  NnminnatiatM'*  vn  «wded  by  tht  Miedtt  avenrmodenta price ;  it  «hoald  be  cotiniltei, 
VtaBch  Inttitate  to  the  auliior  for  tUi  work.  Mt  merely  for  theee  periicnlar  coina,  bat  aUo  for  fads 


"M^UMISMATIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 

TESTAMENT.   By  J.  T.  Arkrmav.   8to,  numemm  wtoinitßrm  II«  W^gbuH 
0Oi»s  in  various  public  and  private  coUeciiotu^  cloth.  5s. 

"  Archmlogy  i%  undrr  n  ncnihar  ohlizntian  to  bnte  of  coiuroendAtion  for  lij^bt  tblOWB  vpOB  Ttdf 

Mr.  Äkerman.  'To  him  morr  tlmn  to  any  other  living  Writ,  through  the  medium  of"  the  unrighteons  M  m- 

man.  is  due  the  pmiM  of  havin^r  ronvrrN  d  multiludee  Bon."   The  Ntw  Tc'Innient  ha«,  it  appears  iti  tKo 

to  tLr  lö\euf  antiquarian  ft  ■<(.ari-lt     lo  hiin  »c  allowe  com  pan  of  the  Gotpil«  and  Acts,  im  le^ji  tluii  'Si 

the  pleasant  debt  of  an  instnirtAe  nrqii;i>i)t.iDce,  not  allunotie  to  the  coiniXKe  üf  Greece,  Rome,  and  JuLl:t.-a; 

only  with  the  beautiful  nioncv  .if  Aiuitiit  G  tc^re  and  end  theae  beantifully  en^nived,  and  learnedly  de- 

Rome,  but  with  Uic  once  baib^iruus.  though  not  leaa  aeribed,  Kive  Mr.  Akcnnan  an  opportunitv  of  leninf 

interestiDg,  roini  of  our  carhest  hiitory.   And  to  him  the  $;ood  cause  of  truth  in  tl.e  way  »{  ua  ftMliV 

now  especially,  the  cauw  of  rcUjfion  can  bring  ita  tri-  avocatwu  " — Cknrck  of  EngUnd  Journal. 

NUMISMATIC   CHRONICLE  AND   JOURNAL   OP  THE 
NUinSlTATIO  SOCOEIT.   Bditad  by  J.  Y.  Amcur.   MIkhed  Qvotaiy 

•t ««.  Bd.  per  Number. 

TUa  to  th«  oaly  icprrton  of  Nomianatic  faitelll>  and  eovntriea,  by  the  flrat  NodiMttgllflC  Ikl  iq^ 
ganee  ever  pablUMi  in  Eiif land.  both  Enf;li«h  and  Foreign. 

It  eootaina  paprra  on  r<jtns  and  medala,  of  all  agea         Odd  parts  to  compicte  eeta. 

LIST  OF  TOKENS  ISSUED  BY  WILTSHIRE  TRADESMEN, 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    By  J.  Y.  Akeuman.    8to,  plates,  tetced.    Is.  Gd. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND 
BOlfANS»  DdiMMd  in  the  VniTernty  of  OzfiMrd.  By  Eawm  OaWWBXX»  D.D^ 
Principal  of  St .  AlbuTt  Hal^  and  FraftMor  of  JLasktA  HI1I017.   Svo^  dMk 
{prigiiuU  price  8s.  6d.) 

A  raj  intercatiag  MlldriwI  lilM»  ml  wrill»  h  »  fllMhig  lai  poftlkt 

AN  OLLA  PODBn>A,i»00H9»iriiminiwtiG^Aiitlqa^^  ^y 

BiCEARD  SAiNTniLL,  Esq.,  of  Cork.   Boyal  8vo,  My  pMtt  — <  JWlfwih^  • 
ka$idsome  volumet  PBlvAT£Ly  pbimtxd,  cloth,   db'l.  11*.  Gd. 

Containing  Letterton  the  coinage  of  1816 ;  Memoir  Ire!nuil ;  Coina  of  the  Mint  of  T.n  ti«r ;  Coina  of  Henry 

of 'Diii^naH \\ y.in.  j'ui  ;  on  the  Coronation  and  Guild-  111^  i'ax'm  and  .Vnvl'i-Nui  111,111  Virr.%;  nttnnpt  lo 

hn!l  M(   iii,  Kutüiiiii  M  '^U;  Co  rn  {nv.n'.\  at  liiJi-  locale  Coins  unappropriated  by  üutiiiig:  and  other 

worth  ;  i^l.  irr  ;in.l  L<>ii^''('r»^s  fcnnics  ut  Hctiry  VII;  part  ra  on  CoiH  Wi Toftpqtieil IBA  «MMipnl 

Dublin  Croat »;  Three  Crowna,  the  ancient  Arms  of  anujccta. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  UNIQUE  CUFIC  GOLD  COIN  of  u» 

HAND-BOOK  OF  BNOUSH  COINS,  ta     Ctm^m  to  fkkri*. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  COINS  OP  CUNOBELINBindaftha  AWJIOT 
13KIT0NS.  By  ttwKOT.filAUlfaPU.  SfObwttj 
dotik.    Im  iht  Frm, 


TOURNEY  TO   BERESFORD    HALL,  IN  DERBYSHIRE, 

^    the  Sflit  of  OlTABUn  Conoir,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Author  and  Angler.  By 

W.  Ai.FTAyPEB,  F.S.A.,  F.L.8.,  Inte  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  British  MuseuuL 
Crowu  Mo,  printed  <m  ttfU«i  poper^  with  a  spiriied  /ronlispitct,  rtprtstnting  Walto»  imi 

Dedicated  to  the  Angleia  of  Great  Biitain  and  the  varioui  Walton  and  OoUok  GMbi|  «B^lOOpflMi 

GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  Antiquitke  of  Tctam, 
frict  10».  ei.) 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  hti 


ri  AM  BRIDGE.— Hirtori»  OoDigii  J«a  0»««Uj»^,\J-  8"M*«w^ 
\J    pnw.eju,d«iColl6giL  BdiÄ  J.  O.  HaWIWH*.  Ä»o,«tofA.  2*. 

HISTORY   AND    ANTIQUrnES  rf  the  County  of  Hereford.    T?r  f  - 

£u.  5*.) 

HELPS  TO  HEREFORD  HISTORY,  Civü  and  LegendApy,  in  an  Ancient 
Account  of  the  Ancient-Coniwainer*'  Companj  rfti»  City,  the  ItodiM  Dragou, 
•ndofherSiibjeeta,  ByJ.D.DBTUF.  iain«H «W» (« «now «»fti»*)-  ««•  6* 

"  A»crir-»  of  vcrv  clever  pnnfrs."— Sptfcte/of-         . .  , 
A  Uulc  wyrk  tuU  of  AtiU<iuatiaa  informitjon,  pfCMtm  W  •  ] 


älSTORY    OF   PORTSMOUTH,   PORTSBA,  LAffDPOBT, 
SOUTHBBA,  and  GOSFOBT.  By  Him  SuciHi^  Efq,  8«^  Thud  Bditooo, 


iM.  4». 

NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  in  the  Counties  of  EEXT,  SUSSEX,  «ßd 
SUKEEy.  mentioned  m  Domesday  Book,  and  those  ofmore  recent  d^ 
Account  of  the  Sepulcliral  Mamoriato  and  oOmt  AntiqaitiM.   By  tiM  B*r.  AWli» 
HiMT.  Tliiek8fO|itinn.&xv»«lo<ft.  18«. 

T/'ENTISH  CUSTOMS.— CooniBtiidines  Eanci».   A  History  of  GatukbÄ», 

•1^  and  other  K  n  aTkable  Customs,  in  the  County  of  Kbkt.  By  Chaeles  Sahdts, 
Em  ,  F.S  A.  (Cani»a»tw).  lUwtrated  wiih  facimilieg^  a  wrtf  handmrne  volume,  cloth.  16r. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RICHBOROUGH, 
BECULYEB^  AND  LYMNE,  in  Kent.   By  a  B.  EOAIJH  SimB,  Esq.,  PJ3JL, 
0iBaQ  410,  letfjl  mi  my  eitgrarimg*  on  wood  and  copptt^  by  7.  W.  Faibholt,  doth,   £1.  1«. 

««*mnnrian  vnliime  «nild  flaokr  a  tflo         hpr«  renresenled— Roftch  Smith,  the  ardent  «xpigrtri 
Jheiut  -  '   I  i;..[:u»no-Briti»h  rcmisuss.vtiim  the  three      indefatigable  coUector,"— W^rary  o«f/rr. 

HISTORY   AND   ANTIQTTITIES   OF   DARTFORD,    in  Kent 
with  incidental  Kotices  of  Plaoes  in  its  Nei^ibourhood.   By  J.  Duxko,  Author 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TOTV  N  OF  URAVESEND,  in  Kent,  and  of  t!  e 
Port  of  London-   By  R.  P.  Cbudejc,  iato  Mayor  of  Gfravesend.   Bojal  Sro,  37 
flmflaU»m^MMlMll^^^h»dmm^  lOt.  (ayyixl  y<e>gL  6«.) 

A  CCOUNT  OF  THE  ROMAN  AND  OTHER  ANTIQÜITIES 

A   discoTered  at  Springhead,  neMaw»«MBd,KMt.    By  A.  J.  DraBV.  Svo^^^flta^ 

(o«^;  TOO  ;>r7«^«f,)  cio<*.    6t.  6<i 

HISTOli  Y  OF  ROMNEY  MARSH,  m  Font,  from  the  time  of  tlic  r.^maas 
to  1833  with  ft  Dissertation  on  the  original  Site  of  tiio  Ancient  Anderida.    Bj  W. 
HoixowAT,Esq.,aiillioroftl»«ffirtaiyofBiy«."  ^mXkMa^mAfMm,Mk,  VU. 

CRITICAL  DISSERTATION  on  RofiwjrTOk'.  «Anddteetimd  Hktay 
of  OtatnlnnyOrtiiednL**  By  0.  Saxpts,  of  Oiiitvbury.  8to.  2«.  6d. 


"  Written  in  no  nu  irr«  bntne  or  captiom  »pirit ;  tlvB     soriOM  «TO«  throochont.    It  may  b«  eo 
hieheot  comi)lin>enl  u  ..aid  to  Profeiaor  Will..,  vheM     aautditM&nlik  companion  to  hi»  vojuaw, 
U  !•  due.   But  Uie  author  h  is  made  out  a  clear  caa^     SJ??^  T?™!-*"'*  "«WM«»  «  •  ««y 
intooie  rerr  important  .n'timccs.  of  inaccuranei»  that     Una.  — Art-Vmim, 
bMValsAttalBHBSd  Professor  into  the  couitrut-'    r.  of 

XPOLKESTONE  FIERY   SERPENT,  togotlier  with  the  Humonrs  of  tl» 
■T    DOTOR  Mayob  ;  bein?  an  Ancient  BaJlad,  luU  of  Myöt4jry  and  pleasant  Conceit, 
now  first  collected  and  printed  from  «ho  Vlrioiia  MS.  O^ies  m  poaMMOn  Of  tbo 
balnftMite  of  tlio  8oiith<«Mt  ooart  of  E«nt }  infh  VoIm.  ISoo. 
f]AND.BOOK  OP  LEICESTER.  ?y  Ja«  Tboiim«.  Iteo^ 

Mdition^  woodcuU,  bds.  2s. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  ISLE  OP  AXHOLME, 

in  Lincolnshire.   By  the  VeueraWe  ABCBBBACOM  ötomjeocsb.   Thick  4to,  »aa 
VXAlIt  18r.  {original  jptHce  äs.  Sf.^ 


Digitized  by  Google 


Jo}m  Russell  Snüth,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GAINSBOROUGH,  in  Lin- 
colnshiro.  By  Adax  Stabk.   Tliick  8vo,  Second  Edition,  orbaxlt  sxlauged, 
doHk,  99.  {origM  frif  £1.  lt.)— Labsb  Papxb,  lojal  8fo^  cMk,  14«; 

TJISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  TOWN  OF  LAN- 
CASTER.  Oompited  fron  Antiiantio  Sonnet.  Bj  tha  Bev.  Bobdt  finmoir. 

8vo,  cloth.  8*. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  VICARAGE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
09  AhJt  SAINTS,  King'a-I^n ;  with  •  Lirt  of  tha  Yicm,  and  a  quantity  of 
oliwr  luefal  infomiatkm.  By  J.  N.  Ckaowiok.  Svo^/bar  «yrsai^fii^  ttrntA.  St.  6<l. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  LIVEDEN, 
near  OunJK*,  Nortlmmptonpliire  ;  witli  Historical  Notice?  of  the  Fflinily  of  IVesham, 
and  ita  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  floC  By  Tboxas  übll.  ±uiw  plaUt  ami 
IMiamMigrM.  Uo,  9». 

jy  SPRINTS  OF  RARE  TRACTS,  and  nnptinta  of  AndflBt  Ifamucript«, 

t  iru  flY  illuslrative  of  the  History  and  Biography  of  the  Northern  Counties.  Beau* 

TirULLY  PRINTED  on  thick  paper,  with  facsimile  titles,  initial  letters  in  colours,  <|J*<?., 

VOBMINO  7  T0L8.,  post  8to,  comflbtb,  Mntk  general  titles  and  contents^  bds.  £6.  5«. 

(original  priet  £7.  It.) 

This  CbBecttoa  eonpriscs  no  lets  tbaa  63  Tracts  of  tha  most  interesting  kind,  edited  by  H.  A.  Riebardsoiv 
ast:<(trd  by  lerrTiil  ainiqaaries  in  the  BiartiMn  eoootisi.  Only  100  copies  or  tha  CnWcrtkii  were  printed,  wU(A 

arc  all  sold  by  the  printer. 

RIVER  TYNE.— and  Defence  of  the  Major  and  Bnrjjesses  of  Newcastle 
a^iust  the  Malevolent  accusations  of  Gardino',  (author  of  "  England's  Grievance 
on  tlw  Coal  TWde,*')  1658;  with  Appendix  of  Unpublished  Bocananta  feapaotiiig  Iha 
BiTerTjne.   By  M.  A.  Kk  itakh:  o>-.    8vo,  (on// 150  pn/i/tA)  St. 

rpOPOGRAPHICAL  MEMORANDUMS  finrtiwOoontyof  Osfind.  'Bj 

Sir  Gregory  Page  Tcrneb,  Bart.    8to,  bds.  2s. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    HISTORY   AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP 
ISLTP,  Oxon.    B.v  J-  O.  IIalliwell.    8vo,  (o/i/y  50  ^.Tinted,)  sewed.  Is. 

HISTORY  OF  BANBURY',  in  Oxfordsliiro;  including  Copious  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Notices  of  the  Nei^hbooriiood.    By  AlTBBD  BbbsLXT.    Thick  Sra 
684  closely  printed  parfen,  tcith  60  iro  H^cufg,  m^rmotd  im  Umßnt <^lt pf  mi,  if  O^JemtU, 


of  Oxford,    l  is.  (original  price  JCl.  os.) 

"The  nricrhliourhr.nd  of  Banbury  i»  eqn  illy  rich  in  antlior  bus  collected  -\  ^cnt  body  of  locnl  infnnnation 

Bnli'Kh,  RiMian.  Sri\on,  Norrann.  and  Km:li»h  Aiiti-  of  the  most  iiit<  r<  »iiri.;  kind,    liy  no  means  the  liast 

quit:' s.  of  all  wIjicIi  Mr  U<  »Icv  has  iri'cn  n-.-n  irly  Taiu.ililc  pnrt  ul  Mr  lit  tslcy's  xvork,  is  his  nccomit 

clcai cd  acconn*»     B i):biir)' li  'ld^  nn  hü] -Ttui".  [ilrice  of  the  niinirrou'*  ii;:t n  btuii:  early  rlmrrlics,  »h.i  h 

in  the  hisTnr)' of  the  I'  I  Ii  i'nrnlary  >\  .ir  dl  the  .'^<  ■.  -n-  rharaclen»c  ihc  H  uihury  district." — Tkg  Arck^o- 

ti tilth  Ct ntiirv.  .md  v. ,i  tiic  Mrnc  of  th--  prat  Battle  /-_7i'/ 

of  KUgeluU,  and  of  the  unportaut  fight  of  Cropredy  Udtl  Fsrts  to  oonpkte  oopies,  1«.  id,  instead  of 

BridfSL  Relstiag  to  tbaarants  of  tlist  period,  tha  Si.fldL 

"LTISTORY  OF  WITNEY,  with  Notices  of  the  Neighbouring  Pariabet  and 
a1    Hnmlot  ^  in  Oxford.«hiro.  By  the  Rer.  Br.  QuaB^  larouAj  Fallow  of  0.  a,  Onfiad. 

8vo,  plates,  cloth,  (pnlif  150  printed.)  C#. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PARISH  AND  TOWN  OF  BAMPTON, 
in  OxTordshiro,  with  fha  Bktriofe  and  Hamlata  belonging  to  it.   By  the  Bar. 
Ihr.  0iui.  SfOk  J^fate»  8Mon>  XDmov,  oMiL  7t.  Sd. 

P AUCONBERGE  ^fEMORI AL.— An  Account  of  Heniy  Fauconberge,  TiW^ 

of  Beccles,  in  SufToIk,  and  of  the  endowment  provided  by  his  will  to  cncou: 


Learning  and  the  Instruction  of  Youth ;  with  Notes  ami  lucidental  Biographical  Sketchaa. 
By  8.  W.  Bo.  B^t  4to,  very  nicety  got  up,  with  SO  engraoing»  ^  Old  Mom$et,  S$mb^ 
Autoffrafi§,Am»,4^t  hd.t.  5.».— Large  Paper,  7».  6rf.  (vert  few  copies  printed.) 

G)«<rt»/#.—Tanconbcr««  of  Olden  Time.  II.  I'au-  Memrr  of  Robert  Spnrrow.  Esn  Memoir  of  Dr.  Joseph 
fonljerue  of  Beccies.  111.  Fuuconbergc  Eudowmcat.  Ariio'.d  'by  Dawson  1  urin  r,  ui  Varniou'lO,  POrtiealHa 
IV.  Fauconbergcandlicman.  V.  Appendix,  Pedigrees,      of  the  Fauconbcrge  Trust  Estate  &c.  kr. 

SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS,  iUustrating  the  Hia- 
tory  and  Autiquitiee  of  the  County,  publisluxl  by  the  SufMS  Axchttoloffical  Society. 
8vo,  plates  mi  «ooMik  cfpH.  YoL  1, 10t.s  YoL  n«  16»*»  YoL m,  10t.f  Vol,  lY, 
Vol  Y» lifc 
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Valuable  avd  hitrrt  s/'nig  Books,  Published  or  Sold  bif 
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SUSSEX  GARLAND;  •  Collection  of  Ballad*,  SonneU,  Tak«,  Elegiea»  Song«, 
EpiUph«,  Ac.,  ahutnttve  of  the  OcmOf  4  Borna,  with  Notioe^  Hi»toiic*l, 
Bi08npliioilaiidD«MriptiTO.  By  JuOi  TAnoGL  ¥oA9m,  Ea^mmag9,elot^  12«. 

SUSSEX  MAB.TYRS  :  th«r  Ex*min»ti0M  mnd  Cruel  Buminc?  in  th«  time  of 
Qoren  Mary ;  compricine  the  interestim;  Personal  Narrative  of  Richard  Woodman, 
extracted  from  "Foxe'i  Monument«;"  with  Not«.    Bj  H.  A.  Lower,  IL^  . 

CUUfiCHES  OF  SUSSEX,  dr*wn  by  b.  H.  wak 
B^pl&lm,Uo,0kaiidtomvoltme,  cloth.  £2.2«. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  rOHT 
AND  TOWN  OF  BYE,  in  Suaaex,  compiled  from  Ormnal  Documents  Bj 
William  Holloway,  Esq.   Thick  8to,  (ora  800  tmtv),)  cMk  £L  U. 

ISTORY  OF  WINCUELSEA,inSuMe».ByW;iHnnuwO0PM^FAA. 
8vo.  fime  plmlm  md  — wTwrffc  7«;6dL 
pHRONICLB  OF  BATTEL  ABBEY,  in  Bumnt  «igfadlr «mpaed 

^  Latin  by  a  Monk  of  theE.-tablishment,  and  now  first  translated,  with  Notes,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  gubs.  qnent  Histoiy  o£  the  Abb^.  Bj  Ma&X  ÄMton  XiOWSB.  M,A. 
8to,  loUh  illtuiralioiis,  cluth.  9«. 

"ItwOI  be  found  to  contain  »  real  and  Vi\-\n%  pic-         "  Mr.  Lower       adJed  to  the  rotnp1rt«  n»«  rif 
tare  of  the  manner»  und  custom*,  the  modc»  of  tlumirht      book  by  «  suniinnry  «kctch  of  the  History  of  Oß 
■■d  iD.-eth  priviilcut  In  the  tiroes  ot  which  it  u  Ibe      Abbey,  nnd  lU  e-ircrteion  of  Abbot»  fror.i  ih  .  ti»« 
MnnL  Mr  Lower  liai  will  diseharced  hie  office  of      when  the  Chronicle  tcrniinates  to  the  poncxi  .>f  the 
hlrSi*fflf  IT*  miillfT *   Omriim  dissnluniT     V.irn.u*  mtcUu'cnt  note*.  :u  wrli  x>  iLe 

*^7wM0ect  laM  iBtOMtiü  than  Joeetia  da  emrral  ^tvle  ot  tiie  tnmtleuoo.  ve  higblv  cre> 
BrMMV^fSiwna Chiwicto oTBvy «. Mm«i  di liibie to  bis «m «A IUI «üter.*  ümtfmwF» 
khhtjr—Ltt.  Gm.  y^.jiU%H4. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  CHAR- 
XEBS,  GBANTS,  DONATIONS,  Ac.,  constituting  the  Muniment*  of  Battd 
Abbey,  alio  the  Pspen  of  ttie  Montagru,  Sidneys,  and  Wcbstors,  embodnng  many  highly 

intm-^fiii:;  rmd  valuable  Records  of  Lands  in  Su^^sox,  Kent,  nr.d  Fssrx,  "ith  Pr.  Iimieiary 
Memoranda  of  the  Abbey  of  Battel,  and  Historical  i^arucuiars  ui  tiie  Abbots.  Svo^ 

AND-BOOK  TO  LEWES,  in  Bum^  Hkloriail  «la  Ikmns^i  «Mi 
Koliait  €r  ttw  Beoent  Discoreri«  ■!  tlw  BEtej.  Bf  MttS  AlMV  Xmo. 

12mo,  many  mfjramnga^  cloth.    Is.  fid. 

pHRONICLES  OF  P£V£Nä£Y«  in  Smb.  Byli.  A.  Lswib»  ISnd^ 

icoodculi.  Is. 

HURSTMONCEUX  CASTLE  AND  ITS  LORDS.  By  the  r^t.  e. 
Vmsableb.   (Beprinted  fDom  VoL  IV  of  tfaa  Sussex  Archcological  CoUectians.) 

OTES  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  TREVES,  MAYENCE, 

WEISBADEN,  NEIDERBIEBKII,  BONN,  and  COLOGNE.  By  Chakles 
BoACii  S&iiTii,  F.S.A.  (Bcpiiuted  from  VoL  U  of  the  "  Collectanea  Antiqua.")  Sro,  witk 
maay  engratingi.   ^g,  wL 

A  NN  ALS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  CALAIS;  with  Sketdiet  of  itmigii 

Notabilities,  ond  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamilton.  Bv  Uiuii  uT  Bell  CalTOH,  author 
of  <'  Bflinblos  in  Swed«D Mid  OoUlaod,"  Ac.  fta  Pott  Sto^  wiUJhMti»fi«Pt  md  f^asMi^ 

ciuiJi.  5«. 

Prin^D^l  fonfrti/i:— History  of  the  Siege  by  Ed-  cestcr;  the  CouTgain;  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  GoMt 
w«rtl  Ilf  in  lS«l-7,  with  a  Holl  of  the  Commander»      Nuticf  of  the  Town  and  Cattle  of  Ouisnea,  and  its 
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nd  tltcir  Kollowcra  pn-aiut.  Imiu  a  runtcnijKiniry  MS.  prusc  by  Jolin  de  laacaater:  the  town  and  SeigaeurM 

inUiefiritiih  Miueum;  The  Allot  meat  of  LaucU  and  of  AriL-e«;  the  Sands  ana  DuPiiiDg;  Vitians  mmi 

House*  to  Edward'»  Barou;  C  d.iii  as  an  Enchsh  Ch&teau  of  Saufratte,  Coulonrc,  M  irk,  Esihallfv  ani 

Bonofh ;  list  of  the  Streets  and  Uoutcholders  or  the  Hammes ;  Rc\-tew  of  the  EngUsh  Ocrajmtioa  of  CUhasi 

H  Hcaiy  Vlllth's  Court  there;  C^irdinal  WoUcy  its  Re-cn^tare  by  the  Doke  de  Gmsei  tbetowsrlbwai 


SKDcases 
orRowls.nknnste 
tke  Sief«  of 


and  bis  EKpeaseSi  th*  En^ish  Fals^  with  the  Names  and  its  Lace  Trade:  our  COnimerrtal  BbIsHmm  «ük 

nstead8,aiiiviUagMlDlbeEaBUsh£n:  IVance;  Enisr6  VolaMIttks:  Cbaika  •mi.  Baäf 

Thammne  aad  VBaiaali  the  Ffsv  of  Tttftooi,  Capt.  Dormer  and  Smh  Jsiap— it,  B«m 

I  miA  0am  «T  the  Flmi  (he  BUM  BrauHD.  Jemmy  Uraahail  w«  uTfttarVte*. 


Calais  I  Pns  sadl  Ooas  ef  the  lluei  fto    

OiMiBt  fltnalB  Omaiher  >  Ghurdifls  of  Hotte  Dane  tkmr.  "  Nimrod,*'  BcarkieleT  Onveo,  Mytioe,  DucbcM 
aaiSt.  MidwIiBi  thoHMsldoViUst  Aadsittr —   «  -  *-   - 


Jemmy  Urqahait 
mrod,  Bcarkaley  Ct 

aai  St.' Midwlisi  the  HMid  do  ViU«(  AadsHt  Staple     of  Kiantoni  a  MW  Menott  of  Lsd*  ^aaultoa,  ftc. 
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/oft»  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London, 


MONT  SAINT-MICHEL.-Hirtoiw>  «i  DeMripIk»  de  lionl  Bt  Ißdid  «i 
Bflmaacbe,  texte,  par  Herioher,  deeams  par  Bouet  publik  par  Boordoo.  Folio, 
ISO  pp»!  Hid  19  beauiiful plates,  extaiUdi»  tinted  liihoffraphy,  leather  baek^meHiL  £SL 

A  hancbome  volume,  intemtiag  to  the  Architect  and  Archoologiit. 

GENOA;  witii  Bemarks  on  the  Climate^  and  its  InfliXBUW  upon  InTalidf.  Bj 
HtanyloratBmnnni^lU).  lMmo,daeL  4», 


pUBIOSmES  OF  HERALDRY,  with  lUnstrationa  from  Old  Engluh 

^  WritcTfl.  Bj  Mark  ANTorrr  Lowep,  M  A.,  Author  of  "Esjsays  on  English  Sur- 
OMneat"  wUh  illmmmaitd  TUl*-f€^e,  amd  mm«rotu  engravii^f/rom  düi^  6jr  tie  Author. 


"The  present  volume  is  truly  a  worthy  sequel  (to 
Üie  'SK-RMAMEs')  III  the  Bamorurioin  and  nnf ifjuarian 
Une,  bh-uilitiK  wnlh  remarki>.blf  facta  and  intellisriicc, 
■uch  ■  luiid  ot  amusing  aiucUiiti;  aiul  illudtratmu.  that 
the  ri'aihr  i(  almost  »urprvsed  to  find  tlial  tic  hat 
learnrd  su  much,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  pnnuing 
m  re  i-iitcrtainment.  Tlje  text  is  »o  pli  riairiij  that  wo 
•caictly  dream  of  its  sterling  value ;  and  il  srt  nis  as  if, 
in  UDisoa  wth  the  woodcuts,  which  so  cle\  ei  ly  explain 
Its  poiDti  and  adorn  iU  Tatioas  tome»,  Uie  whole  da- 
liga  van  fataDM  for  a  nIasatiM  DOB  itadr»  ratber 


tlmn  an  ample  erposition  of  an  extraordinary  and  uni- 
versal I  ust'im.  wmch  produced  the  most  unportant 
eiTt-ct  u[  '  n  tiie  loiaAi  and  kabtta  of  i— iiVinrt.'*— 

Lilerari,  iia:tlle 

"  Mr  Luurr's  work  l«ith  curious  and  itistmctive, 
while  the  niixmer  ol  i\%  tri  .i!inr  iit  is  inMting  and 
popular,  that  the  suhjict  tu  «lurh  il  rcltn,  which 
many  liavc  hitherto  had  ti»  k'"""^'  ri'ai<)n  to  consider 
meagre  and  unpiotitablc,  aasunu'H,  under  the  hands  of 
the  writer,  the  uorel^  of  lictioa  wiUi  the  importance 


PEDIGREES  OF  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OF  HERT- 
FORDSUIBE.  By  William  Brrrt,  late,  and  for  fifteen  year?,  RogLatcring  Clerk 
ia  the  Colkoe  of  Arms,  author  of  the  "  Encydopsdia  Ueraldica^"  &o.  Soko,  (onljir 
US  pifaitadj  £L  69.  (original  priM  £S.  lOr.) 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  HERALDIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 
EXTmcr  A^D  DORMAlH^T  BARONETCIES  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Bool- 
land.  By  J.  BuBKB,  Esq.  Mocliura  8to,  Sbcoih)  Editioit,  638  closeltf  printed  paffes,  in 
dombU  eoiaiMM,  with  about  1000  arms  enffravsd  om  wood,  ßste  fortr^it  of  Jamss  I,  and 

Thii  «grik  engaged  the  attaktka  of  the  aalbar  fiar  aMraof  te|mMaUtlf  ■MB  artMafc  wttt  ehbcttta 

a0f«il  TCBia.  coaprieee  nearly  a  thoMand  flmiiUei^  and  minnte  details  of  tka  »awiWMat^  aai 

many  of  tJiem  amonnt  the  most  tncient  and  eminent  ftntonet;  generation  aftv  gnmtiai^ftaai  tta  lailnl 

in  the  kingdom,  eacn  carried  down  to  its  represent-  to  the  latest  period. 

ENGLISH    SURNAMES.    An  Essay  on  Family  Nomendatun^  HbtoM^ 
Etymological,  and  HiunorotiS}  with  several  SUulnki'fO  AppendiiMi.  Bj  Mabk 
AiTTOiiT  IiOWBBt  M.A.  2  Toli^  post  &ro^  Tbiid  Bdriov,  nLABOiD^  mooimh,  «Mk 

lUs  Mw  ami  nroch  imnrorrd  Edition,  besides  a 
fveat  sBhiasaiSBt  ef  ths  Chapters,  caotamed  in  tiia 
fsailoaa  cdnioBS,  conpriies  several  tlut  are  entirely 
aefir,  taMther  with  Kotes  on  Scottiah.  IrialL  sai 
Sonani  Sanames.  The  "AdditkNial  ItalSona,'* 
bsrfdta  tka  utidss  lUtasea,  AtlBiha  iXM^  and 
the  BoD  or  Battel  AUicy,  contsiadwertatfaas  en  laa 
ilgne,  and  Bsaiaiks  aa  Oufistian  Names;  with  • 
eopioos  I  !f  oax  of  naaj  thoaiaad  Namea.  These  fe»> 
tnree  render  "F.nglish8aaMBMa**  laÜMraMWWoric 
than  a  new  ctlitiun. 

".\  curious, iii.'i  hu  ns,  and  amusingbook.  Mr.Lower 
brings  rmis.  h  r.iljli:  knowledge  to  oeur.  both  in  his 
general  hi  t  .rv  '  i  tljc  use  of  Surnames  in  England, 


mi  hi  his  duften  oa  fhs  düsccnt  w«js  in  whHk 
patttfniwr  flaisti  of  ataitf  have  oriciaatsd  tntk 
naaies  of  places .  occnpatjone,  difnitks,  oOcos,  persoad 

aad  Dental  qualities,  &c  " — spectator. 

"Mr.  Tx)wcr  ims  p;onc  to  work  in  thetnie  iptrltof 
ant  riuarmn  disri'vcr)',  nnd  u  mm\.  anitisins  und  in- 
•trucuve  book  be  has  produced." — Brigklu»  Utrald. 

"A  cnrioos  work,  and  got  np,  noiaavtt,  «tttlUi 
commendable  attentkn  to  paper  and  typognfhyMMB 

is  certain  to  make  a  book  ^tak  the  eyt.*  

Mr  Ixiwcr  has  been  '  at  a  ^rcat  feast  of  langnagci^ 
and  has  stolen  more  than  the  '  scrape.'  Ho  both  ia> 
structs  and  cntirtains.**— Bulk 

INDEX  TO  TIIE  PEDIGREES  AND  ARMS  contained  in  the  HenJds» 
Yisitations  and  other  G^enealogical  Manuscripts  in  the  Britialt  Museum.  By 
R.  Stms,  of  the  Manuscript  Departmeni.  Sto,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  cloth.  15*. 


An  iiuiisjii'ri'ahle  work  to  tliose  enfrarrd  in  Genen- 
logu'al  and  Topographical  pursuits,  affording  a  ready 
clue  to  the  I'euigrtes  and  .\rni8  of  nearly  4<i,t)U)  of  the 
Gentry  of  England,  thmr  Residi^nceS;  Sic.  (distinguish- 
ing the  different  famihes  of  the  same  name  in  any 
nHtaiy),  as  recorded  by  the  Heralds  in  their  Viaita* 
tkuM  Wwasa  thayasnliSS  to  UH 

"  Tbu  work  wül  be  vcrv  acceptable  to  all  who  hare 
'na  to  auBttaa  thallSS.  allaiM  ts^  vhaUMvAr 


■tady,  amusement,  or  profeasionally ;  those  who  hare 
experienced  the  toilsome  labour  of  searching,  with 
the  help  only  of  the  existing  very  imperfect  Catuognes, 
can  appreciate  the  perseverance  and  accorate  exa- 
mination necessary  to  produce  snch  an  Index  as  t' 
jnst  publish*  (1  hy  Mr.  Sims ;  it  will  be  an  nulisp 
sable  conii> noon  to  the  Library  table  of  all  st 
in  genealogical  pursuits,  and  those  engaged 
History  of  Landed  Property."  — /mrMl  ef , 
kiiUttJastUukfar  ÄjpMar,  MM. 


VahuMe  and  ItUerestwg  Book»,  Published  or  Sold  Iff 


"DOLL  OP  ARMS  OU  THE  REIGN  OF  KIISG  EDWARD  11. 

xt  Edited  hy  Sir  F  .RRis  Nicolas  ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Ordinw^"  of  Üie  A™ 
mentioned  by  /os.  Ü wdt.  E.q.  8vo.  doth.  4».  Qd.  {ori^^nal  i>nc  lOt.  fiA)  Oä  La>0> 
Papbb,  Ito,  e/o<A,  10#.  {origmal  priM  tls.) 

CALENDAR  OF  KNIGHTS;  «wtwniagLbto  of  KnighU Bachelors,  British 
^  KniehtB  of  the  Garter,  Xliisth^,  Batli,  St.  Patrick,  the  Guclphic  and  loniim  Onle^^ 
from  1760  to  1828.  ßj  F.  Xow»«s»D,  » <Mki*or  itwoW.   Fott  Svo,  doth,  9».  (pri^ituU 

A  my  MtW  wiM—  fcr  GtmaOo^nA  Blopiphical  pnrpotc«. 

THE  SLOGANS  OR  WAR-CRIES  OF  THE  NORTH  OF 

X  ENGLAND,  by  \f .  Aislabie  Denham;  with  nn  Introduktion  on  their  Sunposed 
Oriirin.  by  Joa»  Fk.nwick  ;  and  Obsenrntiona  on  Martmi  Aii..ttoe«,  by  W.  Hvlto* 
LoKOSTAFFi.  Port  8vo,e/*^aji</y|»»*il«^  «Pitt  CVal»^Jiiiii^&^  6«.6i. 


pENEALOGISTS'  MANUAL;  or  Gtdde  to  the  mow  P^  Beeotdi^ 

Eegisters,  Wills,  Printed  Books,  and  other  Documents  necessary  to  be  oooenltediB 
tracing  a  Pe<iiu'r(>e.  With  particulars  of  the  days  and  Lours  each  Office  or  Begistnr  is 
available,  the  il.arpcs  niado,  the  objects  and  dates  of  their  Records,  4c.  Ac. ;  the  whole 
carefully  compiled  from  lUturns  made  eziMnassIy  for  this  work  ;  together  with  other  Tables 
and  Cakndars  useful  to  the  Antiquary,  Topog[rapher»  and  CouTCiyaiiOflr.  Bj  Mazxxew 
Coou.   Thick  I2mo,  doth.  6».  {nearly  readjf.) 

PLAYING  CARDS.— Facte  and  Speonlatkma  omthe  Hlrtoiy  of  Playing  Oude  in 
Europe.  By  W.  A. ObatIO,  author  of  the  "History  of  Wood  Eneraving,"  with 
Illustrations  hy  ,T  Jacoow.  8f o, jw^/tei^  iUiubraUd  wUk  eagrawtgB,  Mk  flam  mmi 
coloured^  doth.    £1. 1«. 

"IkstaniniBtOtheorieinandtigBillcatiini  of  the      it  is  exrcctliiig:lr  amn$ing;  and  the  mott  critkal 
salts  saithsfr  isi*^  ■noUu  hmlüio.  theolafical,     der  caonot  rail  to  be  entertained  by  the  vui«tT  of 
and  polttied  wiMtWi  aietvrsl  fem  tine  to  ttaasb  ia     svbiu  outlying  leaning  Mr.  Chatto  hu  aouekiv 
thdri^get^opentaaewfeldoraatiqittriiaiinterati     contrived  ta  draw  int«  the  totMjigiiioM."—^«*«. 

•nd the pÄMrwaace  wittl  which  Mr.  Chatto  has «•       " Iiid^ed  the entircDrodoctioadessrrss  

plored  it  leaves  little  to  be  elcancilgrUs  sneceaaors.  approbatiun."— l*«^0«a. 
The  pUtca  with  which  the  volume  it  enrtAed  add  eon-         A  pr rfeefc  raad  or  saHfasraB 


aidcmiiiv  to  Its  value  in  this  point  of  view.  It  is  not  latfitcrtme  erea  to fcisoas  who aofsr  phy  si 

to  be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether,  it  rontaias  mora  — -Wf»  Jiy.     ,   ,  .  .  . 

matter  than  h:u  ever  btfure  hern  collected  in  ono  "A  eiufaHIS^eSMnsinmfSMVMlIf  Isnsel 

Ticw  upon  the  siunc  subject.  In  spite  of  its  faults,  — ll««ilf*r. 

HOLBEIN'S   DANCE  OF  DEATH,  witJi  aa  Bjatorieal  aad  literary 
Intradaetion,  by  an  Antiqnaiy.  Sqnm  post  8to,  mnlh  63  Engrettings,  beuto  thi 

MOST  ACCruATK  covirs  EVER  EXi  crTFP  oP  THESE  Gems  OF  Abt,  an(/ a  fronti-fpiece  oj  an 
amdent  bedstead  at  Aix-la-ChapelLe,  with  a  Dance  of  Death  carved  o»  engraced  bj 
mairioU,  ehtk.  9». 

"The  desi^-ns  arc  rx< niieJ  vri'h  a  spirit  und  fn'.i  'ity  "C«s  88  Planches  de  Srhlotthaoer  aont  d'one  ei- 
nuite  i-xtraoiiLiiary.— I  Li  v  Aie  uidccd  most  trutlauJ/'  cjuise  perfecUuu  — Xam^,  Mum  tur  k$  Dmmctt  ia 
\ilhenmum.  M  .rU.Vm, 

CATALOGUE     OF    THE    PRINTS   which   W  been  Engraved  aft« 
Martin  Heomskcrck.  Bj  T.Kbbucb,  Ubrmiam  to  tie  UmiotnUg  iff  Cambridge. 

Svo,  portrait^  Ids.    Zs.  Qd, 

/CATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES,  eomposed  chiefly  by  the  most  admired 
^  Ibsters  of  the  Boman,  Florenüneii  Parman,  Bdogneae,  Tenetian,  Flemish,  and 
French  Schools ;  with  DesoriptioDS  and  Oriüeal  Bemaila.  By  Bosm  Fouui.   8  Toli. 

12mo,  doth.  5#. 

MEMOIRS  O  F  TAI  NTING,  with  a  Clironological  History  of  the  Importation 
of  Pictures  by  the  Great  Masters  into  England  since  the  French  EeroluUon.  iij 
W.  BuOBAirAV.  8  vole.  8vo^  MSn  7«^  ^  {origimU  prke  £1. 6e.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
(K)THIC  ARCn  ITECrURE,  and  an  Inquiry  mto  the  mode  of  Painti:ig  upon  and 
8tMning  Glass,  as  practised  in  the  KcdesiaAticai  Structures  of  the  Middle  Ague.  By 
/.  8.  H4WII5S,  FJ^  Boyal  8vo,  11  plaiee,  bdi,  4e.  {prisi.  al  price  Ue.) 


Digitized  by  Googl 


John  Russell  Smith,  80,  Sulw  Square,  London, 


popular  ^oetrp,  Cales,  ant  Superstitions* 

»THE  NURSERY  RHYMES  OF  ENGLAND,  coiirctcd  chiefly  from 
Oral  Tradition.   Edited  by  J.  O.  KüLrwmx.   The  ForBin  Editiox,  mlarged, 
with  88  Designi,  bj  W.  B.  Scott,  J)ir0etor  ^  iit  School  of  Design^  NeweattU-on-Tytte. 
12010,  illwmimaftd ckih, gUt Umm,  4s,9d, 

i!  «ad  heratlHf  Mi  dempktoML     iiood  •  ^riaUiag  «f  aadeiil  aanny  kra  to  waitti 


vUdi  fht  fhrn-jcw  oMi  vdantand  befora  tbor     whoi*  flvtkidi 


A.  ^   lawMdi  ttoaftr^lii  m  nu     UN  ■hwrt  ^üdimamr  m  dMrMA«HNi%eaa0BeM  If  l_ 

MvanMtkathNM.*— JOlrnryOmM».  perteMed  «iMiUaM;  IM»  iMiraettf«  tdM  ftr  tte 

"We  are  pomnded  that  the  my  rndeit  of  tbiw  tftlUny  pnbUe,  uan  varia  of  CBtertaitnnment  for  the 

Jinglei,  tales,  and  rhrinet.  poaacM  aatronic  imasinatioB  leadinic  pubüe.  The  work  it  worthr  of  the  rtteatwD 

aoohahing  powrr  ;  and  that  m  infanrjr  and  early  child-  of  the  p<jpalar  antiquary  ."— Tai/'*  Mag. 


POPULAR  RHYMES  AND  NURSERY  TALES,  with 
ElacidationB.    By  J.  O.  Haluwkxl.  IZmo^dotk.  ^.&d. 

This  rerr  interesting  volume  on  the  Traditional  Promb  Bhymea,  Placea.  and  Familie«,  Snperttitk« 

Literature  of  England,  is  dirided  into  Nnn»T  Anti«  Khymci, Coctom  Rhjrmeeand  Narwry  Songs;  a  larM 

Iuitiei,  Fireside  Nurserr  Storiea,  Gurae  Rbrniet,  nmmkerM  hert  frimttd  fir  th* ßnt  timt.  It  may  M 

Jphabet  Rhyme*,  Riddle  Rhyme*.  Nitun  Songs,  rnniiilrrril  i  ii  nml  tii  tin  jirnnaMn  ■iliilri 


OLD  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.— A  Little  Book  ol  Songs  and  Balladfl, 
gathered  from  Ancient  Musio  Books,  MS.  and  Printed,  bj  B.  F.  SiXByiUU^ 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  elegantly  prvUed  Uk  post  Sto,  pp.  240,  ha^mtorooeo,  6#. 

"Dr.  Rimhault  hat  been  at  aome  jriH  to  «Oltaflk  O«  WOrtl  «f  to*  SoBg*  vUeh  WaA  to  MffM  flto 

Rait  ICS  of  former  times.**— i</iM. 

ROBIN  HOOD.— The  Bobin  Hood  GarkndB  &nd  Ballads,  with  theTale  of  "The 
Lieti»  Ofite,**  s  CMIeokion  of  ■]]  the  Foemt,  Songe,  and  Ballads  nlatinf  ta  lh» 

celebrated  Yeoman;  to  which  is  prefixed  his  IliBtorv,  from  Dooumont« hitherto  unrerised. 
B/  J.  M.  OirroH,  F.S.A.    2  rob.  8to,  wUh  mmerou9  fim  woodouU,        bg , 
'  "    £1. 1#.  {flrigifMl  pries  £LVtlt:i 

wtksAmriMoasitate. 


T>ALLAD  ROMANCES.  BjK  H.  Boun^  Seq.,  Anthor  of  "Orio^**  te» 

12mo,  pp.  248,  eloih.   3#.  (original  price  6*.  6d.) 

Containinr  the  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legendi  deseriptioa.  Mr.  Rome  tbovld  wittS  W  Mor«  Mry 

the  Monk  of  ^wlneshe«d  Abbey,  a  ballad  Chroaida  Tales;  we  know  none  to  eqoal  bailiaes  the  days  ol 

of  the  death  of  King  John  ;  the  three  Kni)rht8  of  Dimyton  and  Herricfc."— A«iFt,a<T. 
Camelott,  a  FairyTale;  Tlie  BaUiid  of  Delnra,  otthS  .       ,       ,  - 

Passion  of  Andrea  Como:  Bt^dGelerLaWdillLanait  op-^nn?  ].nrm  m  thii  volume  is  a  fine  one,  K 

Ben  Capstan,  a  Ballad  of  the  Ni/ht  VllAi  »fc^äwäz  »  «ititlt  J  ili  ■    N  I,  -  Ilrart,"  and  not  only  in  title 

the  Woodlands,  a  Child's  Story.  ^SL^S^'"^       unutates  tbs ^le  of  ReaoBMat 

"taelba^oftksMitBbiiauBti 


QIR  HUGH  OP  LINCOLN":  or  an  Examination  of  a  curious  Tradition 
y  ^rc-^ix^ctincj  the  JEWS,  with  a  Notioe  cf  tiie  Ptopokr  FMtrr  ooansofeed  with  it.  Br 

the  Rev.  A.  Hpme,  LL.D.   Svo.  2s. 

I?SSAY   ON   THE  ARCH/EOLOGY  OF   OUR  POPULAR 
PHRASES  AJJD  NÜESEBY  BHXMES.  Br  J.  B.  Km.  2  vols.  12mo.  m 
sua.   4*.    (ongimal  pries  t2s.)  * 

A  work  '[hich  ha,  met  WÜh  mdi  abase  aaioag  the      gossipinc  matter.   The  author's  attempt  is  to  ctv' n ; n 
wnc wer»,  but  those  who  are  foad  of  nhilological  pmu     every  thmg  from  the  Dutch,  w  hirJi  he  believes  was  th* 
•Bits  wiUreadit  aev  it  is  tobehnd  at  so  rery  mo-     ssma  toaiSMa  M  tht  ^'w^flant 
wale  a  price,  taA  tt  taaUy  cootain*  a  good  deal  of 

lyfERRY  TALES  OF  THE  WISE  MEN  OF  GOTHAM. 

^    Edited  by  JaMMB  OrcHAXD  HalliWXLL,  Esq,  F.SJL    Post  8to.  1#. 
Tliese  talcs  are  supposed  to  have  been  eoonosed  to     "  la  the  time  of  Heart  the  läshth.  tut  aftor  "  mn 
^'^      T       u^}^"  sixteenth  eentury.  by  Dr.  Aadmr     Aat^Wood.  "  it  was  ammteTTbMk  ftdl  orUaai 

Borde,  tlie  well-known  pr...r,.„.tor  of  Memr  Andrew*.      mirth  by  »fholar»  and  gcnUemtn." 

gAINT  PATRICK'S   PURGATORY;    an  Es«»y  on  the  Legend,  of  Hell. 

ir  A  ^ti^l^'  ^"^^^  Thomas  Wwant 

M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.    Post  8vo,  clolh.    6#.  — o         *  — *s 

"It  must  be  ob»tr.-cd  that  this  is  not  a  mere  ae-  thebest  intndnetiaB  la Baatelb^kMv^WM 

«mnt  of  M   Patri..  ,  Pur.'.tory.  but  a  rr)raplcta  li»hed"-/i^#niISfliw#jr^ 

history  of  the  k;,'cinlsand  iup'rstitions  rtlatine  to  the         "This  ann«>ra  tn  lw>  m'  mtrtnnm  m^A         .  » 

«...  .  ct,  from  th.  carl...,  t.n.V.  rrscued  fh>m  ofdllS  hoolT^i  S^g^^^liS^TjS^f^  i^^^f 

U'l^  Äh  Ir ^'«^^»2  ^»to«     to  be  <r*taamlid  a*  tales,  and  tUn  appliedu  mean^ 

•^äL'iHlSS*'**"  •^'^  ^ «"         dedncmf  the  moral  cha^aolsr  «nffaSs  to  wSSi 

■■IPitolili  aai  vstldakwa  asf  ad^tkalftftns    they  j^waU-'-JbscratoT^  ""^ 


Digitized  by  Google 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  PubHsked  or  Sold  by 
■vrOBLE  AND  RENOWNED  HISTORY  OF  GUY,  RAR^  OT 

WARWICK,  oontaining  »  FuU  and  Trw  AMQQiit  «f  bü  «iM>jf  Maum  mm 

TaÜMit  AottonB.   Eoyal  12mo,  woodcuts,  chth.   4t.  6* 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  WITCHCRAFT,  ((^K/fyteiYAr,?-?^^    Ca««f»  Ä»^ 
Utnd).  By  J.  MITCHELL,  and  J.  DICKIB.    lamo,  i^*-    8*.  ^^^jj^^t^^ 
A  curious  \  yUime,  nnd  u  fit  companloB  to  für  W.  8Mtt1t  'DeMDdQgJ  aad 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TRIAL,  CONFESSION,  AND  CON- 

A  DBMNATIOK  of  Six  Witche»  at  Maidst<m«^  165S|  ■too  tl»  Mil  tud  Wki^ll^ 
of  toeOthirtafclPwershatn,  1015.    8vo.  1*. 

ThetcTniisact ions  are  UBuoUceU  by  aU  Kwitah  lurtniriMia 

AÄ/ÜNDEKFUL  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  WITCHCBAFTS  OF 

VV  MASaABST  and  PHILIP  FLOWEB,  Daughters  of  Joan  Flom  r,  ne^r  B.  Tcr 
tBelToir)  executed  at  Lincoln,  for  oot.fo-n-g  thamaelvea  Aoio»  in  the  Dettructioo  «rf 
Locd  fioiM}.  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Butland,  161b.   8vo.  1*. 


BIBLIOTHECA  MADRIGALI ANA.— A  Bflfic^phioal  Amd«^ 
Musical  and  Poetifltl  WoAa  publiahed  in  England  dunng  the  Sixteenth  andSerw- 
tesbth  Cei»turie8,  under  the  Title«  of  MadrigaU,  Ballot^  Ayms  QutiMfimt»^  Ao*  «0.  ^ 
Edwakp  F.  UiMBArLT,  LL.D^  FÄA-  8to,  cloth.  6«.  ^      ^  w 

It  rccrtd,  a  r!  ,s.  of  book.left  undeMrfbed  by  Alli*^      ^"ST*      ^"^^  Cf  »•  1» 

II,  rUri  and  If.bdin.  and  furnube.  amort  valuable      ilreftr*^  »^-..T-rxrT^T,  oTnrtr  rM3 

rpilE  MANUSCRIPT  RAHITIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

-1-    CAMBEIDÖB.  Bj  J.  O.  Haluwmx,  F.E.9,    8ro,  Mfc   •»  (or^^wi«! 
lOt,  W.)    A  compMto  to  HvtdMnM^  •Book  Bariüc»  '  of  the  same  Unhrentty. 

OOMTi  AC^NT  OF  THE  POPULAR  TRACTS,  fonnerfy  in  th. 
«0  Ub«T7of^apt»inCk«iolOin^  Bj  J.  O. Haiuwii*.  dto,«^ 

60  printed,  sewed.  Is. 

r^  ATMOGUE  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CODEX  HOL- 
BKOUiaAJiLS.  (AScientifioMS.)  Bj  Dr.  JoliiiHo»Jtook,MMlw«fflt,FBfcA 
CWlege,  Cambridge  By  J.  O.  IUluwtli     8vo.  1,. 

A  CCOUNT  OF  THE  VERNON  MANUSCRIPT.   A  Vdmna 
A  Early  Englbh  pac^,  pwMmd  m  th«  BodWaa  Lib»iy.  BjJ.O.] 


ftro,  onlif  60  printed.  Is. 

BIBLIOTHECA  CANTIANA.  A  Bibliographical  Account  of  what  has  beca 
pubUshod  on  the  History,  Topography,  Antiqoifciet,  Ouskmu,  uid  Family  Genedogj 
of  theCoüNTT  of  XbHTi  wuil  Btographical  Notes.  By  John  Ruusell  S-Mrrn,  in  a 
hftnd»onu  Srr>  volume,  pp.  370,  icttk  Uco  plates  of  facsimiles  of  Autqar^gJu  <^  ^  mmmi 
K0iU4$k  h  rUvrs.     60.    (pri^inal  price  I4>s.) — Labob  FafIB  lOf;  6«. 

NEW  FACT?^  AND  VERTFTCAi  IONS  OP  ANCIENT  BÄI. 
TISH  IllSlüß-X.  By  tbe  ßüf .  liKAiB  PosTB.  Svo,ipUhenffravis^$,clviJk, 

FPHOMAS  SPROTTS  (a  monk  of  CanUfhmrjf^  cirea  1280)  Chronicle  of  Brate 

J-     nnd  Sacred  Hi?tn7-r.    TraiiHlnted  from  the  original  MS.,  on  12  parchment  pkin?,  in 
the  poaaeasion  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool    By  Dr.  W.  Bbll.    4*o,  kaifbomtd 
immoral,  accompanied  wUk  am  exact  Faerimila ^  the  entire  Codeit,9lf  Jket 
rou.iJ  morocco  case,  pbitatblY  pbiktbd,  very  curious.   42.  St, 

TON  STALL  (Cutblvrt,  Bishop  of  Durham),  Sermon  proached  on  Pahn  Sunday, 
before  Heniy  YUI,  re^rUtcd  masximfirom  the  rare  edition  by  Berthelei  im 
1639.   ISmo,  1«.  6ii. 

An  (  \r.  i  i<iM.''T  interesting  ftmiMin.  tt  iht  flTiniBtrBfflllltnf  if      fflflllWlrtlyilt  ^tTJfirfl^*t ' 
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John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Solio  Square,  Londum, 


LAPPBNBEEGPS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  und«  ti» 
Singt.  Itolrtid  ty  Bwy-THfliBra,  wUh  Addition  and  ComtHmu,  %  iii  Jirfidr 

and  Tran^tOor.   2  vols.  8to,  cZo<A.    12#.    {original price  £l.  U.) 
**  Of  modem  works  I  am  most  indebted  to  the  History      the  beat  and  lurest  ^ide  in  penetratinr  (he  UbrTiBth 
ffft^mt  by  Lsppenberg.  the  use  of  whicb,  mora      of  early  Englith  History." — "König  Aeifrfd  una  seint 
mmmtÜiuAm  ii  fmjniMitMMi  With  the  tnuulatiOH  ffiven       dteUt  lit  dirr  Getchicktt  Btuitrndt,  M«  Dr.  MtiiioU 
Vn«fll^HiaMlM  Fauli."-ßerUn,  18S1.  ^ 

LETTERS  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND,  «>»/rrf«)Kflo<«i  from 
the  originals  in  Bojal  Archires,  and  from  other  authentic  Bources,  private  aa  well  as 
public.  Edited  with  ^iatoricAl  Introduction  and  Notw^  by  J.  O.  Ualliwkll.  Two 
BAHDBOiCB  TOLUMF.s.  port  9n,  wUh  fortr^Ut^Mtmjf  PHt  md  CAotIm  J;  dMi.  81; 

^^l^uTnt^M  form  a  good  oompodoB  ta  IBM  bis  leiten  to  the  Dato cfBartrhuhMBUarftheiiKm 

Original  Letter».  ^  ^  ,  äagular  aatare;  oo^y  fhm  a  so 

Il>e  collection  compriiea  tat  Oaint  tfrne  fhalwa  vnetgn to  h»  pnae  ndiMmmmmnmi  ihus ;  ••  Mjp 

letters  of  Henry  the  VlII.  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  a«QB-  ownswaet  and  dear  dlOL  Ueitejbkan^  bleesioa 

picte  form,  which  may  be  rMmWoerbaps  aa  tta  an  th;  heat^iwta  Md  all  tttoaT^tbce  Oiariea  imd 


  __  tnaeart-rootaanaanana."  Im.  

^'^t  äin'^ülar  (ioouments  of  &e  k^B^.*^^!?*      ^ BfttlT llffl  V 'ft^  ffl^^      into  SjpuB  hw 


srtndcU  to  oar  times;  the  leriea  Of  kMtn  ft  Xi*  nvmhamUknmfuOf  jUaatnted  aa  it  ia  by  th 
witrd  VI  «1II  be  found  very  iataa^iBg  ^acfMBaaT    docimealagiwit  Imikk  wml,  which  also  iadadeathr 


composition ,  some  of  the  lettera  oT  lamca  Ij,MUMrta  yy  caijoai  lattm  ftan  the  Doha  and  Daeheia  & 
unpublished,  throw  liKlit  on  the  murder  of  Orolaqb  mmama$m  tO  MBee  I.  Fbrmimff  aaaiMBfial  <Ml 
and  prove  bejond  a  doubt  the  Kinjc  was  impHeatea      pmtm  U  tmif  Eutorjf  of  EngUmi. 


 d  prove  bejond  ^  . 

in  itm  some eitraordinary and  unpleasant  way:  but 

WALES. — Royal  Visits  >lnd  Phoqrbssks  to  Waxbb,  and  the  Border  Counties 
of  Ghsbhibs,  Bäjjov,  Hekeforp,  and  MoyMOUTn,  from  Julius  Csoaar,  to  Queen 
Yiotoria,  indnding  a  aoocinct  History  of  the  Country  and  People,  pariicolarly  of  fh»  lead- 
ing Families  whoFouglit  duritif;  the  Civil  Wars  of  Cliarles  I.,  the  latter  from  MSS.  never 
bclbra  published.  By  Eswaiid  Pabuy.  A  hamUotae  4to  vohune,  with  mat^  vood 
migrmring9,miJUi»r9rtra»^ik»Qfmm,tMk.  £1.1«. 

HUNTER'S  (Ber.  Joeepli)  HISTORICAL  AKD  CRITICAL 
TRACTS.   Poet  8to.   2#.  6rf.  each. 

L  Acincourt ;  a  eontribntjoa,  towards  an  aatbentic  III.  MUton ;  a  sheaf  of  Gleaning  after  his  Bio« 

ürtefttw  Commanders  of  ths  lagiUb  BmI  Ib  XlBg  graphers  and  Annotators. 

Haan  the  FiOh's  Expedition.  iV.  Iha  BaOad  Hero,  "BoUn  Hood,"  hia  parioA, 

n.  CoUectUma  concerning  the  Founders  of  New  real  rhaiadar,  feSi,  ia*Mtt|ilS^  «dLflAipSk  aaeo^ 

Plymonth.  the  first  Colonists  of  New  England.  taincd. 

ARCHERY. — The  Science  of  Archery,  shewing  its  affinity  to  Heraldry,  and  oapa- 
bililies  of  Attainment  By  A.  P.  Habbisov.  8vo,  «mpmI.  U, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EATING,  displaying  the  Onmiroiow  OhaiMlev  of 
Man,  and  exhibiting  the  Natives  of  Tariooa  Oomitriei  aft  5Mding>time.  Bj  a  Bmd- 

Eateb.    Fcap,  8vo,  mth  woodcuts.  2s. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE ;  being  a  Translation  of 
the  Third  Part  of  Clairbois'a  "  Traits  Eldnumtaire  de  la  Construction  des  Vaisseaoz." 
B7  J.  B.  BimAVOi^  Oommaader,  B.H .  8? o,  vUkfio»  Imrg*  folding  platet,  chik 

T  ECTURES  ON  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being <lie SabataBM of 
those  delivered  at  the  IJnitcd  Service  I  nstitatioil.  BjB.  QABMnBAipBODBra^ 
Commander,  8to,  plaitSt  cloth.   &«.  6d. 

Balk  Ihsie  VMta  an  vaMUiad  ia  lllaslNliaa  «r  tte  •  Waia  ajrataM.* 

"^EW  YORK  IN  THS  TEAR  1695^  wftfanaoaof  thaCHyandrorlii« 

they  then  existed.   By  tlio  Btff. /OBV  MtULO.    XTom ßni  pruUtd,    9n,  hd*, 

2*.  Bd.  {original  price  4*.  Gd.) 

THOUGHTS  IN  VERSE  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED.  ByaCocrar 
Odbaib.  Sqiura  12m  o,  seioadL  Ia 

"pOEMS,  partly  of  Bmal  lofisb  m  Katkmal  Bq^idk  By  tho  Bev.  Williau  Babkes, 
^   aiitluiror*«Po«main<lM])oiMtDialMt*'  ISaao^sMI.  U. 

WAIFS  AND  STRAYS.  A  CoUeotioa  of  ISno),  m%  tSO^rM^ 

chiefly  for  presents,  sewed.    \s.  (jd. 

I^IRROUR  OF  JUSTICES,  written  originally  in  the  old  French,  long  before 
^U.  ^  Conquest,  and  many  things  added  by  Ajtduw  Ho&VS.  Translated  by  W* 
HmmLnfOny'tlmi.  ISmo^alMl  81; 

A  cuiowklatmtiBitaad  •aiheadc  tnaliN  ad  aackat  S^liik  lav. 
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Valuable  and  Itderesiing  Books,  PubUihed  or  Sold  by 


pONTBIBUnONS  TO  LITERATUBE  HISTOBICAI^  AIT- 

^  TIQUARIAN,  and  METBTCAL.  By  Mam  Aktokt  Lowk»,  M-A.,  F.S  A.. 
Author  of  "  £m«79  on  Engluh  Sunuunatb** "  OurioMtiii  of  Hcnldij/'  Ao.  Post  8f«b 


1 
2 

3 


On  Local  Nomenclahirw. 
On  the  Battle  of  Ha«ting8,  em  HiBtorieil 
The  Lord  Dacre,  his  mournful  end  (  BaUad. 
4  Hiatorical  and  Arche^logical  Memoir  on  Um  IlMl  Wolki  f£ 
of  England,  wilh  numerout  illtutralion». 
Winc})rlsea'8  Deliverance,  or  the  Stout  Abbot  of  Battajle ;  in  Tlim 
Thr  Houth  Downs,  a  Sketch ;  HblorioiJ,  Aneodoliod,  ioid 
On  Yew  Trees  in  Church-yarda. 
A  Ljttel  Gtoate  of  a  Greate  Xal«|  • 
A  Discy>iir3C  of  GfTicalogr. 

10  An  Antiquarian  Pilgrimage  in  NonMBdy,  with  icoodcuUm 

11  IfiMdbDea,  Ae.  te.  Ao. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


ThfTP  i«  a  crr>od  dral  of  qnitint  tad  nlCMfng 
rrmiing  in  this  Tolunie.  Mr.  Ixwrr't  jotces  u« 
of  thi"  nlflr^t— «8  b«-fit«  the  pli  lUHiitne«  of  an  an- 
tiqiiarr. — !>ul,  on  the  whole,  wp  Rcldom  meet  with 
niin-e  readable  antiquarian  essaji  thantliCM.  Most 
of  thcoi  have  been  printed  eliewbere.  One,  on  the 
South  TVjWBi,  rontaiDS  the  beat  of  thr  jipw  m»tter 
The  author  is  at  home  on  the  wide  exiinDic  f<i  ilifw 
chalk  ranges.  He  speak*  wiih  knowlrtU-'  nf  the 
picturesque  Tillages  enclosed  in  thetr  jrcluded 
nooks, — of  the  folk-lore  and  Icjrends  of  old  days 
which  still  abound  amonsrst  the  «eqtie«?<Ted  inhabi- 
tants, and  of  the  htttnnrnl  associations  n  hu-h  render 
eeiebrated  many  spots  otherwise  of  little  interest.— 

Moat  of  tb«  papen  in  ttaia  tqIbom  hava 


the  Snssri  Arc>iir»ilnj!;lcal  Sodetr.  Thn  mxm  wtD 
worthy  of  .ng  printed  in  a  collecteti  form.  T))* 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Hastiofn  and  the  mewxr 
on  tl»e  Southern  Iron  Works  contain  niattcr  of  h"^ 
toriral  ralue,  in  a^l'.lition  to  their  loc&i  irtrn-st  l:» 
connexion  with  the  topography  and  arrhaeul'jcx  o( 
Saaaex.  Among  the  papers  now  pnnteti  fi>r  the  trtt 
time  that  on  the  Soutii  IViwns  is  the  moat  imp>  rtant, 
and  will  he  ri  ad  with  much  interest,  b<nh  fir  the 
information  it  contains  and  'I^e  pleasing  stvie  in 
which  It  is  written.  There  .irr  some  chHrmmit  d»- 
Bcriptiiins  of  »renery.  and  ac cf  ;if  ;i'j:e  no*  <-r  »  of  t^e 
histiiry,  tratli! miij,  nnd  cintot';s  nf  ihr  d. sir  et. 
Among  the  min<jT  contri'mt:- ns  m  the  voluni?-  e 
paj>er  nn  Local  Nomrnr  aiuri'  full  of  rr..  .  ' 
aaggcatioDS.    Altogether  it  is  a  tqIbbm  of  rtrj 


HANDBOOK  to  the  LIBRARY  of  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
eontaiiiiiif  m  brief  ffiatorj  of  ila  FoniHitioii,  and  of  ttie  Tsriout  OoDeetiom  of 

which  it  is  composed ;  Descriptions  of  the  Cotalocjuea  in  presentose ;  Classed  Lists  of 
tba  Manuacripta,  &c ;  and  »  ruietj  of  Information  indupenaable  for  the  **  Bernden* 
MiflMl  Imtitntimii  indi  aomo  Aoooimft  of  the  principal  PaUie  Libnriee  in  Loadon. 

By  RirnATin  Sims,  of  the  Department  of  Manuscript?,  Compiler  of  the  "  Indos  to 
the  Heralds'  Visitations."    Small  8to,  pp.  438,  «cifA  map  and  plan,  cloth,  &# 
It  will  be  found  a  tctt  nsefol  woric  to  ereaj 


ound  a  tctt  oseral  woric  to  ereaj 
Utrrary  persoB«  fOUa  MttotiMik  ai 

tlie  world. 

What  Mr.  Antnnio  Panirii,  the  keener  of  the 
dofiartmcnt  of  printed  book?",  says  mignt  b*  done. 
11  r.  Rtchaid  Sims,  of  the  dcaartmeat «  the  mauu> 
aoip^a^ritMllaAaa.  Hia  qaäMook  to  the 


Library  of  the  British  Mufum  is  a  rrry  cotnjww- 
hen*i»e  and  instructive  Tolunic.  I  have  thesit^.ictk 
edition  of  "  Smopsis  of  the  Contents  uf  the  Knriah 
Mujcuni"  bclore  me — I  canii'^t  cijMTt  to  sec  a  s:i- 
tictli  edition  of  the  UanJ-ftcnit.  liut  it  drscn  r-a  to 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  Syn.  r.-is  :iii<]  I  \eature  to 
predict  for  it  a  wule  c'lrciuaiMn.— Jlr.  SoUtm 


A GRAMMAR  of  BRITISH  HERALDRY,  consisting  of  "Blazon" 
and  "  Marshalling,"  with  an  Intooduotion  on  the  Bise  and  Progreae  of  fljfliüioli 
and  En<'i£:n<«.  Bjtlie  Ker.  W.  SLOAraBTAJri^BJL  wUk26plaU9,^ 
MfwunU  (ff  iOOjijfureSf  cloth,  6t. 

Oae  of  tie  taat  iMtaetkoK 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  ANTIQUITY  OP  HERALDRY,  with  an 
Attempt  to  Expound  iU  Iheoij  and  Elucidate  ito  Hietoiy.  By  W.  SMITH  Eixu 
Esq.,  of  l&e  Middlo  Templa  8fO,  mw$d,  U  9d 

FEW  NOTES  ON  SHAKESPEARE,  with OoeMionilBeinwks on 
the  Eraendationa  of  the  Manuscript -Corrector  in  Mr.  CoUier'e  oopy  of  (be  iblio^ 
16SS.  By  the  Ber.  AuxAin>XE  Dtob.  8fO,«MiL  St 

Mr.  Dyee'a  Notes  are  peenliarly  delightful,  from  hm  ennbled  him  to  enrich  them.  All  thai  he  hu 

the  stores  of  illustration  with  which  his  eitensive  recorded  is  . _y ^ 

reading  not  only  among  our  writers,  but  amontthoae  with  nIaMVe  SM  CMO  »vm 

•£etkwoa«at(iH^«9edal^flf  thaXtaUaapoctik  SmttU 


,^  .d  by  Google 


JUn  RMMeU  Smiih,  30,  Soho  Square,  London, 


FEW  WORDS  IN  EEPLY  TO  ME.  DYCE'S  "  FEW  NOTES 
OK  SHAXBSFBIBB.*  l^tiMBtr.  Jonon  Hmm.  •vo^mmhIL  1* 


npHE  GRIMALDI  SHAKESPEARE.— Not«  and  Emendations  on  th« 
Pl»Jt  of  8hake«peftre  ftaa.  a  zcoenUj-diaooTcnd  «nnoUtcxi  copy  by  ihe  lat« 
GlDliLDi,  Esq.,  OmmmMmv  8*0^  Mrfk.  It 


iqiirifMiiMtiM 

SHAKESPEARE'S  VERSIFICATION  and  iti  apparent  TrreguUritie« 
explained  \sj  Examplea  from  earir  aiul  late  English  Writera.  Br  the  lato 
WmjAM  Smr  Wixsbl  ftniMity  lUkm  of  Irimty  College^  OuMqy»  mM 

A PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  grotmded  ngonEngliah^ind  formad 
from  a  compariaoa  of  rnoro  than  Sixty  Language*.  Being  mx  uCrodiutioik 
to  the  SoioncM»  of  Grammars  of  all  Lanpuagcs,  especially  English,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
Bv  the  RcT.  W.  Babnes,  B.D.,  of  St.  John'b  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Author  of  "  Poemi 
in  the  Dorset  Dialect,"  "  Anglo  Saxon  Delectus,"  ko.   6vo,  pp.  822,  eiotk,  Of 

rPIM  BOBBIN'S  LANCASHIRE  DIALECT,  ^ithhis  Wipn««^ 

an  onlririTcd  Olossnrv  of  ^Vor^^8  and  Phrases,  used  by  the  Bural  Populatum  of 
South  Lancashire.   Bj  Samusl  Bamtobx».   12mo^  the  second  edition,  cloth^  3«  6a 

T)ErrANNIC  KESSABCHES  :  «,  Hair  Iksl»  «od  BeetiflMtku  <^ 
^  Ancient  British  Histoiy.       <lw  Bar.  BlAXa  VOKO,  H.A.  8vo^  (pp.  4«8) 


The  satbor  of  tUsfohne  anr  Jastly  date  tient  sttuly.  The  ohjecU  which  wfll  occnpj  too 
cedit  f«  coniidsnUe  Icarafog.  gnal  iadiMliT,  attentionof  the  reader  are-1.  The  polaicalp-  su  un 
aei,  abeva  alL  stnog  faith  in  the  iatarat  and  Im.     of  the  priadpal  JIntudi  pvvcn  h^ort  the  Kouian 


MrtaDcaoipiM  •■hieet.  Onvarioos  eoooncal— ate  ttsBoman  domiiittm,  tad  «trug« 

SMediwwnrTisw%«Br«ycliwaanbo«Bdt»  C^fMCnpl?«  AaagrtBritun 

thank  him.  Tha  bodr  of  tha  book  la  fbUowod  br  a  t^Oiua  of  tbo  Aadant  BritMi  Hutonani.  GUdts 

very  complete  indez.  w  aa  to  nader  lefereaes  to  aülNeBBiiis.  and  tba  Miaflbaeiirc  B.  tish  chroni. 


any  iMrt  of  it  eaar :  this  w«  the  more  necesHuy  on  der» ;  4.  The  ancient  ftone  monument*  of  ilie  Cejtw 

aeoooat  of  the  moltifuwoneas  of  the  topic»  period  j  and.  lastly,  some  cunou*  and  inUre«linf 

treated,  tba  fariety  of  ponoM  iMBtioncd.  aad  tbo  notices  of  the  earlr  Briiith  ehaieb.   Mr  Potte  has 

many  worki  mdtxi.^Jtktnmm,  Oct  8, 1B5S.  not  toocbed  on  rolsiecu  which  taw  rcccired  much 

The  Rer.  Bcale  Poite  has  looK  been  known  to  altcnUon  from  otbcis.  late  in  nies  where  he  had 


The  Ker.  Bcale  roite  has  ions  oeen  known  to  altcnuon  iromoucn.  a«T«i»  wh^.» 

antiquaries  a->one  of  the  best  read  of  all  th<i8c  who  aoinethingr  new  to  Oifler.  and  tbO  volume  muat  bo 

h«vr  cluniiat.  d  tin-  earliest  aniinl»  of  this  c-iuiitrv.  rc^nrdcd,  Ihercfore,  as  an  «BtllW  new  CoUcctwyoC 

He  It  a  pracucul  iiikd.  ha*  iuvtsti-at.-il  fi,r  h-mst'lf  di!-r.,vprii'a  and  dednctJoBS  ^''iSj  ^J^jSl^T*^ 

monumenls  antl  iii;»nti8cripl8,  aud  wl  Inu;  in  ihe  on  t  in  ilirkc^t  :is  well  aa  thaoanhit  IMKIOIlSf  OW 

abore-Dsmed  vuluiua  the  fruits  of  many  yew»'  pa-  natmnal  huU>ry. — ÄÜu> 

pOINS  OF  CÜNOBELINE  and  of  the  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 
^  B V  the  EcT.  BxAia  Pom^  B.OJi  firo^  ffa^M^  tmdmmijf  wooimat^  eiott  (mm^ 
4fiynnUd).  £1.8« 

"DARONIA  ANGLIA  CONCENTRATA  ;  or  a  Concentration  of  aO 

^  the  Baronies  called  Baronies  in  Fee,  deriving  their  Origin  from  Writ  of  Sum- 
mons, and  not  from  any  spedfio  Limited  Creation,  showing  tlie  Descent  and  Lino  of 
Hdnhip,  as  weD  aa  tiioaa  AnOiea  HMotkmed  by  Sir  William  Dudgale,  as  of  those 
whom  tliat  celebrated  author  has  omitted  to  notice ;  mterfpcrscd  with  Interesting  Notice* 
and  Sxplanatoiy  Bemarka.  Wberato  ia  added  the  Proofs  of  Parhamentary  Sitting 
from  the  Beign  of  Bchvaid  I  to  Qoeen  Anne;  also  a  OUmur$  qf  Dormami  Xngli*h^ 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Tterage  Titles,  vith  referenctM  to  prentmed  exiMMg  Anv.  By  BIT 
T.  C.  Bakes.   2  toIs,  4to,  cloth,        3»  >ow  oPFKiitD  fob  16# 

Abook  of  great  research  by  the  well-known  au-  to  hi«  former  works.    Vd.  H.  pp.  Sl^ÄOO.  contains 

ttnr  of  the  *'  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,"  and  an  Historical  Account  of  the  first  settlenient  of 

ether  heraldic  and  historical  works.    Those  fond  of  No^a  Scotia.  «nd  Uic  foundatioow  the^tlwof 

genealogical  parsoits  ongbt  to  secure  a  copy  while  No«a  Scotia  Baronets,  dhlilSBUUBg  iBMe  Via 

ftiaaeäsap.  Ikaaf  baaaaridmdaSaiikacM 
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VßbmUi  md  Imler^kiff  Sooki,  FMiiked  or  8M  6^ 


-DBTROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  (ßm  SeriM)  ;  consisting  of  Criücbniis 
upon,  Analr«!»  of,  and  ExtracU  from  wfcHfc  maftlL  TilniMft  • 


filatbla^  «od  MHwOld 

liouk*.  *  VoL  I,  sVo,  pp.  436,  elotk.  I0s6d 

COKTESTS  OP  No.  V. 

1  Sir  WnHam  Dsromnt,  Poet  Laureate  and  Dramatist,  167S. 

2  Cooko'«  "  Poor  Man's  Oase,"  1648. 

B  Old  English  Letter- writing ;  Angel  Day's  Wnglifii  Seentaiy,  1G0S| 

W.  Fulwood's  Bnamj  m  Idleacsse. 
4  Hie  Old  Practice  of  CMnJi*)  Ihoi.  EfK»  Bmfi  lad 

Tniatise,  1668. 

6  English  Political  Songs  and  Satires,  from  King  Joiui  to  George  I. 

6  Mi'dieval  Travellers  in  the  nolrLand. 

7  Tlio  Athenian  Letters,  bv  Lord  ITardwiokA aad 

8  The  Writings  of  \N'Boe  the  Trouvöre. 

AVBODOTA  LiTBRjiBiA. — Pep/s  Directions  for  the  Dispomtion 
his  Libranr;  A  Legendary  Poem  of  the  15th  Centur}-,  tin 
laid  at  Falinoath,  in  Cornwall :  botli  now  first  phnUxL 

Co5xnng  ot  Ko.  YL 
1  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 
%  Peon's  No  Cross  No  Crown. 
8  lianibardc's  Perambulation  of  Kent. 
4  Philosophy  of  the  Table  in  the  Time  of  Charles  1« 
6  BoBsia  under  Peter  the  Great. 

6  Life  and  Works  of  Lelond,  the 

7  The  Decay  of  Good  Manners. 

8  Stopbcn'a  Eaaajn  tad  Characters,  1615. 
AncDOTA  LrrxiuBZA.— 13m  Ghfld  of  BiMov,  ft  Mebieil 

Now  first  printed. 

The  title  of  this  Renew  explains  its  ol^Mts.  It  to  interest  »od rm  remlrrs;wr  shall  Ujbrfore  them 

Is  intended  to  supply  a  place  unfilled  in  our  period]-  from  time  to  tune,  rssjiys  un  \Tinous"  hranclm  of 

eal  litenilure,  antl  this  first  number  is  very  satis-  the  litemturc  of  fdrmcr"  days,  Enzbsh  or  fi>TC!?B; 

iMtory.    rill"  imucrs  arc  vari'  d  and  interestinjc,  not  we  shall  jfiTe  nrrounts  of  rare  and  cnnous  N-kt  , 

overliinl  by  tia-  (fiKpliiy  of  too  much  learning  for  the  point  out  and  bnnit  forward beautic«  from  for^i-iirtj 

eiiu  nil  ri:.iiir,  but  Blii)»-ing  BufBcicnt  research  and  anthors  ;  and  tiil  tht'  knowlc<i?e  and  opin'  'i.s 

industry  ou  the  pf^i  of  the  writers  to  distinj^ish  other  days  "   The  desipn  is  well  rarried  oot  in  tl  j 

the  articles  from  mere  cjiht  nn-rwl  rtviEWS  <tf  passing  number,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  further  dert  lij«  i  m 

nnblicationa.     In  the  prospectus  the  editor  savs  tiie  work  adranrcs.    It  i«  to  be  pubbtbed qttarterij. 

It  is  our  desigu  to  select,  from  the  vast  field  of  tne  at  a  very  moderate  pri(  i"  nnd  will,  wc  hare  M^OVM^ 

lil9iiiUmaftiispss^sat)jectowliidisreiiMstlik^  prors  a  successful  nmintslnat  ~~ätkm. 

"DEMAINS  OP  PAGAN  SAXONDOM, ,  arincipaUr  from  ^nmmK  in 

England.  Drawn  from  the  Oric;inal8.  Describea  and  Illastratcd  by  Joiix 
Yon  OS  AxsBMijr,  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  4töw  pari» 
Ito«.  S»M«M*(l>110i»ae|>r»«s). 


Ihs  ^tcs  are  admiziiblj  SBecutcd  by  Mr.  Baiinu  till  sohud  ate  OMdhioHaa  Of  ttt 

Itis  a  work  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  ArchMdsgU. 

Tl^ILTSHIRE  TALES,  illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Dialect 
»  »    of  that  and  Adjoining  Counties.  By  John  Yonob  Akebhan.  12mo,  clotJt.  2r  Cyd 

W'c  will  fonthidi;  «itli  a  simple,  bnt  hearty  re-  mendntion  of  prfscrrine  the  old  soncs  i^and  the  a:r» 

commcnd  itmn  of  n  little  book«»tii'h  is  as  humour-  to  «liuh  ituy  nn-  sung),  which  art  »tili  tu  Iv  heu4 

ous,  for  the  droUehes  of  the  stories,  as  it  is  ia-  at  most  harM  ^t  homes  sind  other  nn-rry  mriking«,— 

tercstirtjc  asapietan  «f  nsttO  WMHMItl p^lMBlft  the  u  dl-ln 'wu  -  IIltc's  a  ho:tlih  to  our  nsccWr,* 

WttUf  Papfr.  wid  a  '  A  ni<  upon  the  pear  tree  top"  among  tlU 

Mr    Akcrman's  Wii.TfHttK  Talfs  embody  r. -i     [t'>tli  to  the  philologist,  therefore,  and  to  tks 

of  the  prmincinlisms  peculiar  to  tins  omnty  general  reader,  the  book  is  an  talscwtiag  TM  — 

the  districts  of  other  rounties  Ivai^'  on  its  islfliief  sei  WtmAtrttr  JtmmA 

boa  bosdos,  sni  possess  Um  addUMoalnooow 

TJISTOBT  ANB  AKTIQUITIES  OF  THE  TOWN  OP 

MARLBOBOUGH,  and  more  gcnemlly  of  the  mtire  Hundred  of  SdUev  in 
"Wiltshire.    By  Jamss  Waylsn,  Esq.   Thick  Svo,  f^oo^/^^^/J^,  r/ofA.    \  U 

This  Tolomc  describss  a  paction  of  Wilts  not  occupied  by  Sir  E.  CUuarc  and  other  topogn^iicia. 
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Jofm  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London, 

SIGILLA  ECCLESLE  HIBERNICiE  ILLUSTRATA.  The 
Episcopal  and  Capitular  8«iilt  of  the  Irish  Cathedral  Ohttfctet  fllnttMited.  Bj 
BiCHAao  CAüuniu)^  A3.  Start  I-^Cabbml  and  BUST,  mUk  U  m^rtnktgh 
vetoed,   1»  Qd 

T ILSTER  JOURNAL  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY:  eondnetod  imder  tlit 

^  suporintiiitlenco  of  a  CoDunittee  of  Archeeolo^:>U  nt  I^rlf-ist.  Hand«omdy 
printed  in  4to,  with  eußravimst.  Tullished  qumrUrlg.  Annual  Subttriptitm,  IM», 
(JVM  joU  i»  tbipU  JTmi.)  JTm.  ItoS  at$  rwod^. 

DESCRTPTTVE  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  COLLECTION  OP 
AI^TlQUniES,  and  other  Objects  IlluatratiTe  of  Irish  ECtttorr,  exhibited  in 
t)ie  Belfast  Muaeum,  at  Htm  Meeting  of  Cfa*  Blitidl  ikModation»  Sap.  WU,  with 
Anti^uanaii  Hotst.  8t<i^  mmk  I*  64 


A  NTIQUmES  OF  SHROPSHIBB.  Bt  (l»  R«r.  &W. 

Ecxstor  of  Byton.  Bojfil  8to^  «OüjArfiit.  BnttltoIIL  StMsl,  M» 

lithed  Quarteri]f. 

The  W ork  will  extend  at  teut  to  fire  rolumci  or  withdraw  hti  name  after  the  publica tioD  of  lay 
twaa^paita.  Abj sobierilMrirtU ba at lüNvty I»     Ibnrtiipark««  •-'->_•  


ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  LEEDS,  described 
•ad  itittttnted.  By  Jak»  Wai3»u^  Esq.  8vo,  16  plates,  mostly  aolomwä» 
7«M— LAsas  PAzn.  ia# 

g'ISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CISTERCIAN  ABBEY 

■^■^  of  SALLEY,  in  Craren,  Yorkshire,  ite  Foundation  and  Benefactoi-^,  Abbot«^ 
poagcssion.»,    Compotu*,  and  Diasolution,  and   its  'B*««»«»«t    fidttod  bj 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  LIVERPOOL,  ^  it  was  during 

•^^  the  last  Quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1775— ISOO.  By  RiciTAT?n 
BuooKB,  £sq>,  F.SJL   A  handsome  toL   Boyal  8to,  idtk  iUtutralions,  cUih.  £1. 


b  addllta  to  IiiBiimsMmi  wlrtfia  to  tte  MUia     Hshcd,  respeetiM  the  Pannlts.  I?BbiU,  and  Amuse* 
VMiNHlifBk  9tatistieSb  aad  Co— sua  of  Uie  Town,      meDta  of  tke  Innmbitsats  of  larerpool  durinf  tfeil 
Iks  Woik  floitaiBi  asoM  carion  aad  iatarssUiig     period,  vitli  Views  ef  its  PuUic  Edifices. 
faitinlai^wUcli  have  nsrav  basB  pevionalj  fvb- 

.  A   GUIDE  TO  LYNTON  AND  PLACES  ADJACENT,  IN 
NORTH  DEYOir,  indnding  Ufraoomfa».  ByT.  H.  Ooos»b  12mo.  5  vlates, 
mKdM^  1ft  North  JDmumtOlolk.  htd  »   r  » 

TTISTOIil  OF  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  coataining  the  Origin.  Foun- 
datioo.  Mid  History  of  that  Ancient  Borough  ;  and  an  Aoooont  of  its  Oewwi« 
inent,  Incorporation,  Libertice,  and  Fmnrliises  j  with  a  I^eacription  nf  the  Public 
Buildings^ Churches,  Cuuvcnts,  nnd  cdu  r  Keligious  Hoosea  of  Uie  Middle  Ages, 
Oompilad  byHnraT  Maxbhif,  Tohu  Clerk  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Bdtted 
Chaklbs  Sony  Palksb,  FJa^  Xluek  toL, post  4to^  pp.  466,  witk  U  sUmMmm^ 
half  bound.    £1.  It 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  MINE,  a  Miif:n7\ne  In  wbicli  will  bo  comprised 
the  HiatoiT  of  Kent,  founded  on  the  baai«  of  Hasted.  By  A.  J.  Dcsjuif.  8ro^ 
Partei  to  19.   FMitM  Monthfy.  Meaek. 

T)UNCUMB'S  CRcv.  Jolin)  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIKS 
of  the  County  of  Hereford.   2  Tola.  4tOj  j^lrait*  and  jplates,  »ew,  in  hoards, 
£1. 4e  Mere/ord,  1804-12 


This  is  the  onlv  Ilistorvof  the  County  puhlishrd.       Volume,  wkldl ait TOtfiV  Jb  all  ÜM  BlAsoibCVS* 
Thia  oopj  coQt«iüs  five  ailditioiial  sheets  (the  Unn-  oooics. 
tel  «f  Snrtne)  ttsl  lha  lada  to  tlie  ' 
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/ol»  Bmttt  MDkb  36,  8oko  Square,  London. 


J[ISTORY  OP  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  «nd  tb»  oC 

Territorie»  on  tho  North  West  Coast  of  America,  aooompanied  by  &  Oeog 
phical  A  lew  and  Map  and  a  number  of  Proofa  and  Illiutratioas  of  the  lustorj. 
BoBBBT  QMamum,  Librariam  qf  tia  DapaHmmd      aUU  UmUmd  Mmi 

niSTORT  OF  ANGLING  LTCBSATÜBB,      <m  ICMIm  «> 

nocted  with  Fi«h  and  Piahers  from  the  earliest  periori,  to  which  is  added 
General  Bihliogxaj^  of  Books  on  Angiiqg.   Bj  an  Aseiu.  fcp.  8to»  datM. 
(nevly  Nidj). 

CHRISTMASTIDE,  Ui  Hiatoiy.  Fertiritict,  and  Carols.   Bj  Wuxia 
aurmra,  £sq^  RSJU^a  «m  baiwsnme  ^  8ro^  uxoriasbd  wmr  1 

BKOBATIKGS  jiTTES  THX  CXSIOm  OV  X  StEPHAKOVF,  cfoM.  14e 

Ita  title  Toachea  that  CkrüfwuuHde  ia  geraaoe  to  Proreiisal,  are  aelerted  froaimineroaa  sourer* 

the  time.   lit.  Sandya  baa  brought  together,  in  an  conpriaa  many  of  the  Icaa  knovn,  mnd  mare  «ro«- 

octavo  of  BOOM  SOO  ,pagea,  a  great  oeal  of  often  knowing.  Hia  nateriala  are  preaented  wttfa  cm 

iatereatintt  infonnatwn,  beyond  the  stale  goaaip  feeling  aaiaaatcry  of  bia  tbemc,  and  for  exreiJri 

about  "Cliristaiaa  in  tba  olden  time,"  and  the  taate  and  appmpriateneaa  in  binding.  wiUiaat  m 

ttireadbare  make-belierea  of  JoUity  and  geniality  trcne  coaUincas,  the  book  u  a  modrL    Oa  tk 

«Uchf«aiakte(kaoilboolts«BäMial4Mt  Uä  whala,  the  talnas  dfwnas  s^sfca^td  aatiqpili 

Mlstsi^ilMiMliiSiaMtesMlitSMl  aiBwis  »«rtiftr.  " 


JUST  nfPORTRD. 
ÜISTOIRE  DE  L' ARCHITECTURE  SACREE  du  quatri&m«  an 

digtf>me  sidole  dans  lea  anoiens  Creches  do  Gsnstb,  Lausaksk  et  Siox.  Par 
J.  D.  BLATiaVAO,  Archiiecte.  One  roL  8ro,  pp.  450,  and  37  plates,  and  a  4to  Atlas 
of  8»  jiirtü  ^JnkUmimn,  Soaipiimt  Jtmwei^  MMgaafm,  ^  ^  £8.1ü» 

A  TXBT  BXimtXlinS  boos,  UtH  WOOKB  m  IRinOI  OV  TMM  AiMiuf^w^ 

THX  ABCBJBOL0ai8T,  AKD  THX  ARTIST. 

COPENHAGEN— THE  TRAVELLER'S  HANDBOOK  TO 
ifrff«S^5l^^/^JMSi  By  A^OMi^jrcs.   I2mo,  »»a  J/a/ 

A  NTIOÜEDADES  PEBUANAS,  por  Ma&xaito  Edttabxk)  bb  Ritro^ 

Director  del  M%fO  IfacUmal  i»  Lima^  j  Dr.  Jvah  Dixoo  db  Tschüdi 
(author  of  TravtU  im  Peru).    4tfl^  pp.M8|«^  WMdnrfl^  and  folio  Tolnms  ti 

OOLOUUED  PLi.TX8,  £5.  fif 

A  deacriptiaa  oT  masias  OMsnnA  in  fhs  diss  tssqasltanasalcharacterifticU^iatameQttsi 


of  ancient  eWasMittmlssia  funk  thssssUscts     tto  predooa  aMtals,  tartito  fabriea,  wigoaB  rfa 

T«rr  reMte  period,  «ad  ttew  of  tennka  aad  f 


which  amrt<«l»  iHiiHw  wA  swMii  ttsws—     wyianoteMrio^.!  _^ 
der  of  the  phikMaBUs  BssAsllL  «1MB  tillsli      |^«Ud^lDt«y■■«tr7  aad  bewrty.aur  ne  vitb 


gating  the  phyrfai  tiitess  sffMl  iMBHtsHs  thsiS  if  QiSSSS  sad  Aa»  Minor  ia  the  davn  of 
«ooatiy.    The  QtiMtratira  nlatcs,  exoentcd  at     «MMHtioii.  all  ezwated  with  a  nint  aad  trathfal- 

X    .   ..  (uuorpaaaedby  any  work  flC  the  kind  that  has 


Tioaaa,  from  the  dnwinca  of  tao  Artist,  are  amoBf   .        .    .   ^ 

fts  auwrala  of  Uthagrnbr.  They  compriao  lepro*  msm  ante  oat  UUUM.  iXifsparf  fisaiffiv  Jaa.  % 

srntatioBS  of  mnmmifea  bodiea,  prepared  in  ths  UiS. 
Buoner  peculiar  to  the  PemriAns,  vaaea  of  gro* 

ESSAI    HISTORIQUE    PHILOSOPHIQUE  et  Pittoi^«que  «ar 
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